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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


MONDAY, MAY 12, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee ) presiding. 

‘he CHatrMAn. Let the committee come to order. 

The purpose of the hearing this morning is to consider = R. 7694. 
The first witness will be from the Department of Defense, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. William C. bos ter. 

Mr. Foster, will you come around, please 

Now members of the committee, this is an executive session. [ft 
there is anyone in the room who is not here in connection with this bill, 
we will have to request that he retire during this entire prey 0 ing, so the 
committee will be free in asking questions. It will have to be in execu 
tive session. 

Now, Mr. Foster, you may |} roceed and make whateve statement you 
desire to submit for the consideration of the committee. 

Secretary Fosrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a brief statement in general terms which I would lik | 
if I may. 

The Dep artment of Defense continuously revie ws que stions relating 
to the S Ze, equipnie nt. and dep oyment of the milit: ry forces of the 
United States. Major problem areas are those pertaining to military 
personnel, those pertaining to the equipping an d ip Iving of those 
personnel with the multitude of items required by modern war, and 
those pertaining to the military bases required to ae and maintain 
those personnel. ‘The necessary state of readiness can be obtained only 
by maintaining proper balance between those major elements of the 
defense programs. 

The first of these problems, that relating to military personnel, was 
discussed in detail with this committee in hearings during the past 
year on selective service, universal military training, and the Reserve 
program, 

The sec ee major problem, that of equipment and supplies, is being 
dealt with by the C Lae gress in connection with the appropriation re 
quest for fiscal year 1953 now pending. The military public reer 
authorization bill now before this committee deals with the third 
major area of our problem ; namely, the provision of adequate aie lds, 
posts, camps, stations, depots, bases, and other facilities needed to meet 
the oper: ational requirements of the ap ir a forces, an ad to pe rmit the 
training of troops and the ap phic: ation of new items of equipment to be 
delivered to them in the near future. 
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All three of these areas are mentioned because of the interde- 
pendence of each area upon the others. Manpower, without ade- 
quate arms and eqtuipment would be of limited value, and even 
though fully equipped, would not be fully effective unless adequate 
training facilities and operational bases are provided. 

\ction to develop the military public works program now before 
this committee was initiated shortly after the submission of the 
fiscal year 1952 public works program to Congress. Initial esti- 
mates by the ihiees military departments of current requirements 
for additional public work projects totaled in excess of 36 billion, 

The initial program as submitted by the services represented 
those items of construction which, taken with the public works 
programs authorized by the Congress during fiscal years 1951 and 
1952, are considered essential to meet the operational, logistical, and 
administrative needs of the approved Armed Forces. 

It also included a substantial amount of family housing within the 
continental United States. With realization of the potential Impact of 
continued large military construction programs, not only on the 
national econor iy but more parti cular ly on the economies of the many 
local areas, the requirements of the military me ene were sub- 
ye tedtoa lone and eritieal inalysis and screen 

Especial consideration was given to LOR AR at major military 
establishments where relitiy ely large progranis had been provi ided for 
by fiscal year 1951 and 1952 funds. In those instances, the unexpended 
balances were critically examined and, as a general rule, no further 
authorization was retained in this program unless failure to provide 
uld j opardize t he defense effort. Al- 


and submitted | OV the services are 


for the new requirements wo 
though me prageae as develo 

essential for the approved Armed Forces, construction 
items were eliminated th ro ugh this program whenever detailed exami- 


fie} Hate loped any indication that the individual construction item 


pred 


f 


isnot of the utmost urgeney at this time. 


The family hon sing that has been 1 tained in this program has been 
1 : . ° 1 ; . “14 " 


restricted to a few isolated stations within the I nited States, limited 


to live units of family quarters at anv new station, and to a continu- 
ation of housing programs in certain overseas areas. 

Phis ta lack of concern with the importance of providing hous- 
ng for military personnel and their dependents. Rather, it is a 
recognition of the fact that the magnitude of our operational and sup 


porting construction program does not allow the construction of any 


ibst; ! tinl « jue i] tits of family hous 2 1 his program, 

The De partment of De fense is continuing to re ly in large measure 
upon t itle VILTT of the National Housine Act to meet its requirements 
for permanent housing. Future use of title VITT housing. however, 

being in pe riled by the virtual di sappearance of low-interest rate 
finnaneine. The enactment of the Housine Act of 1952 (S. 3066) 
should alleviate this met by providing additional funds to the 
the Federal National Mortgage Association and thereby assuring 
ae continued avatlability of ‘he interest-rate financing in support of 

‘VITT program. 

: is me ab that a precommitment authorization to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association on the order of $300 million ean be 
profitably utilized to further the military housing program. 
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The service titles of this bill reflect the minimum authorization 
required to supplement existing authorizations and still permit our 
construction programs to proceed in an orderly fashion, These sup 
plemental requirements result from increases in military strength, 
changes in development of personnel to improve training conditions, 
and the development of new and improved items of equipment requil 
Ihe specialized facilities. 

Facilities in support of the research and development programs of 
the three services have been limited to those which support directly 
the most promising elements in this field. Additional storage and 
warehousing facilities included in this program have been limited to 
the requirements generated by firm delivery schedules. 

You will note that a number of the installations appearing in this 
program are to be used for the first time since World War LI and that 
others are new installations. This is particularly true with respect to 
the Department of the Air Force. 

Previous construction programs submitted to the Congress for 
Air Force facilities were restricted to the 95-wing program. TI 
program which we are representing is the first military public works 
program submitted in Support of the approved 145 wines. Inthe case 
of these new installations this authorization proposal does not reflect 
the full requirements, but it has been limited to minimum operational 
requirements. 

Title V of this authorization request covers elements of the Depart : 
ment of Defense construction program which are international in 
hature, These elements of the program will be executed in accordance 


i 


11s 


with international arrangements and can be broken into three general 
parts. 

The first element relates to facilities for the common defense of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area, which are to be multilaterally financed, 
and represents the United States contribution. 

The second element relates to items for the operational requirements 
of the troops committed to occupation duty or as a part ot the NATO 
forces, Where such items are not eligible for multilateral financing 
and for which the United States must assume full responsibility. 

The third element covers the broad area of military installations in 
support of the over-all strategic concepr, but for which firm base 
rights have not vet been obtaimed or details as to participation of 
foreien gvoverhments ona bilateral basis have not vet been completely 
negotiated. 

In addition to tile V, the service titles of this bill contain authoriza 
tion for construction in forelgn countries where we now have base 
rights. The authorization in title Vo im the amount of SL billion is 
requested for the Seer tary of Defense, in lieu of the three service See 
retaries as would normally be the ease. because of the complexity of 
the problems and the current status of international negotiations. 

Only that area which relates to multinateral financing will be admin 
istered by the Secretary of Defense. Funds will be transferred to the 
service Secretaries for the accomplishment of the balance of the pro 
gram as international negotiations are completed. 

This administrative arrangement Ls proposed as the best) mean 
of meeting this complex problem. The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense will not participate in the operating aspects of the various 
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construction projects. Mr. Frank Nash, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs, will cover the details of 
this request at a later date. 

The program currently before the committee requests authorization 
in the amount of $3,027,752,000, distributed as follows : 


Title I. Department of the Army : sesame Meloy 100, 000 
Title II. Department of the Navy _- =e ee 237, 855, OOO 
Pitle III. Department of the Air Force eee —— 1, 516, 161, 000 
Title V. Department of Defense_- Ese anten neess = 1, 000, 000, 000 

ci? | ee Seale eee : : és = = 5 027, 752, 000 


I have atte rit «1 to outline this construction program a its devel- 
opment in only a broad general way; 1 will leave the presentation of 
the details of the program to the three military departments 

Mr. Finletter and others from the De pertine nt of the Air Force are 
here to present al dl explain this prograhi as it rel: ates to the Air Force. 

The Cirarmna N. Thank you very i wich. Mr. S cretary. 

Your statement @ives us a picture and a broad outline of what the 
bill sets forth. 

-_ thers any ques s from any members of the committee to the 


(No response. ) 

The Cnatirman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It is a 
enn to have had you here this morning. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Garlock, deputy comptroller of the 
budget? Is he to testify now ? 

Admiral Houser. No, sir: he is here to support the testimony of the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 

The Crainman. The next witness is Mr. Finletter, Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Now, Mr. Foster, is it permissible for the clerk to give to the press 
the statement that you ng? just made ? 

Secretary Fosrer. Mr, Chairman, it is perfectly permissible and I 
would like if possible to rs it done with your permission. 

The CuatrmMan. All right 

Mr. Smart, give out to the press Mr. Foster’s statement, 
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THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1952 


House or RepresenvAtIves, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee ) presiding. 

The CuHammMan, Let the committee come to order. 

This is part of the hearing on H. R. 7694. 

Members of the committee, we have this morning the phase of the 
bill relating to the Army. ‘The first witness this morning is the 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Secretary, the committee will be glad to have you submit any 
statement you desire to. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am appear- 
ing here today to begin the Army’s presentation of its request for 
authorization for the commitment of $415.9 million for military con- 
struction. We are seeking this authorization through H. R. 7694, 
which is now before your committee. 

Asacorollary, we are seeking appropriations totaling $683.7 million, 
which exceeds the request for authorization by $267.8 million. The 
ditference, $267.8 million, is made up of requests which we are making 
for appropr lations to cover previous authorizations granted by Con- 
gress. 

We are not asking for any authorization in excess of requested 
appropriations. 

The sum of $415.9 million for new authorization in H. R. 7694 is a 
clear representatition of what is needed for our emergency military 
construction in this period of coldgwar crises. It does not reflect any 
authorization to deal with our backlog of construction needs for our 
permanent military establishment that must some day be met, if we 
are to get out from under the high maintenance cost attendant upon 
our temporary structures. 

In the presentation that will be made before you to justify the 
request made, we are talking exclusively about what we feel we hon- 
estly and esssentially need in this time of emergency. 

Now, if the readiness dates for the military forces which had been 
originally established remained unchanged our minimum require- 
ment for that new authorization which we would have had to seek 
of necessity would have been $1.8 billion instead of $415.9 million. 

The reduced figure of $415.9 million requested for authorization 
reflects a rephasing of military construction in consonance with the 
stretch-out, with which vou are familiar. 

In other words, our military construction as you will see in the 
presentation we will make, is phased to receive the arms, weapons and 

(38929) 
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equipment which we have on order, and we are not asking that we 
be authorized to build in anticipation of what we won't receive. There- 
fore, we reduced it in accordance with our policy directives which 
we received in the Army to that effect. 

The Cuairman. Then the committee can understand the authoriza- 
tion called for in this bill deals with only the emergency ! 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir: that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, may I ask him a question right at that point? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, if we deal with the emergency, how do 
you explain that you have $267.8 million of authorization which you 
never requested ¢ ; 

The CHamman. Oh, no; he has requested— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. It represents money that he has never 
requested, 

Secretary BreNpDETSEN. We asked last vear, if the committee will 

call, for authorizations in excess of the actual appropriations which 
we sought. You will remember, for instance, that in Alaska and 
other overseas areas where the committee felt that we had an inte- 
erated problem and had to lay the plans, we had certain, though not 
, authorizations which the Congress granted us on the express 
understanding that we would not seek the full appropriation in that 
same year, 

This is a phased and continuing program. I think I understand 
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What is behind your question, and T hope my explanation meets it. 
Mr. Rivers. You used the word “emergency.” You would need 


this additional authorization to take care of emergency appropria- 
tions. Your long-term planni 1 is going to be del: ived to take care 
of the emergency. It seemed li ike i f you would have had an emer- 
gency, vou would have come before the Appropriations Committee for 
some deficiency due to the fact that the emergency had arisen and 
vou had authorization vou never used, 

Secretary Benprersen. Well, sir, 1 can only put it to you like this: 
The existence of an emergency does not itself create the trained men, 
the units and the weapons and the ammunition which we order in 
order to deal with it. What we have tried to do in this emergency 
sto phi ase Our expe nditures : as best we coulk | to avoid any Unnecessary 
construction Impact. The emergency is still there. 

We asked for the authorization in order to proceed as best we 
could to be ready in Alaska and other overseas points, and for the 
ost part mn the United States: as the committee W il] recall, we didn’t 
vet authorization in excess of the appropriation requested. 

The Cuarrman. Asa matter of fact, we only authorized that which 
you were asking ap propr intlons for. 

Secretary BenpbeTsEN. That is right, sir. 

The CHamMan. Now, notwithstanding that, vou did not receive 
from the Appropriations Committee all th: at you u requested, and there 
were $267 million that they did not ap propriate 

Sec ne ity BeNDETSEN. That is right, sir. 

The ‘HAIRMAN, So, now you are going to ask for $415 million 
which we are authorizing now, plus $267 million / 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean that is the appropriation he is going to ask 


for? 
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The Coamman,. That is the appropriation, 

Secretary BenDetsen. Yes, sir. 

The CnainmMan. And bear in mind last year when we went through 
the bill with the Army and the Navy we only authorized that which 
the budget had cleared for appropriations. 

Secretary BenpetseN. Except for Alaska. 

The Ciaran. Except for Alaska. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cnaimman. But we did go beyond for the Air Force and gave 
the Air Force their complete authorization, notwithstanding what 
they were going to ask for from the Appropriations Committee. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The Ciainman. Now, we are doing it on the right line. We are 
keeping the Army and the Navy on authorization tied down to what 
they are asking in the appropriations bill. 

Mr. Rivers. One fiscal year at a time. 

Secretary Benprrsen. Yes, pi ay 

The CrammMan. Go ahead now. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I say this: I think that is a good 
policy. I think it will help the services, too, because then we can 
insist the authorization be met with the appropriation of money. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. As General Hardin realizes, on public works and flood 
control we piled up au thorizations that we never got mone Vv for. 

Mr. Harpy. After this year we can do the same thing for the 
Air Force. 

The Cuatrmman. That is right: but we had to get the Air Force 
built up. 

Mr. Rivers. They had to start from seratch 

The Crainwan. We will adopt the policy thi at hereafter the author- 
ization and appropriation must go hand in hand. We must not pile 
up authorizations that stand on the books, like the rivers and harbors 
and like we did in ship construction. 

Secretary Benpersen. And we are 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, since we interrupted your question, 
may Task you this question: Does your statement deal with ammuni- 
tion production ¢ 

Secretary Benpretsen. No, sir; this is purely construction, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What / ' 

Secretary Benpetrsen. This is purely construction. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes: I understand. 

Secretary Benpersen. This presentation today 

Mr. Brooks. But does it deal with any ad litional construction for 
ammunition manufacture / 

Secretary Benpersen. There is no industrial production in this 
bill, sir 

Mr. Brooxs. There is a feeling throughout the country that there 
is a shortage of ammunition. [ think it was provoked by General 
Collins’ statement to the Senate committee that we were rationing 
ammunition over there in Korea. As I understand, the press didn't 
quote the general exactly correct; is that right / 

Secretary Benpetsen. It did not, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But I just vondered if there is anything in he re that 
covers the production of ammunition by giving additional facilities. 
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Secretary Benpetrsen. Sir, that is covered in a separate provision 
called expediting production. We will, however, at the call of the 
chairman, be prepared to discuss at an early moment the ammunition 
story which is of concern to you. 

The CuatrMman. I called the Secretary’s attention this morning to 
an editorial appearing in the paper: “Let’s have the truth,” and it 
quoted the statement of General Collins on May 5. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan, Then what General Ridgway said. And I told 
the Secretary this morning that Monday morning at a public hearing, 
I wanted the Department to be ready to give the committee full infor- 
mation in regard to it, and they will be ready here Monday morning, 
at which the press will be permitted to cover the hearing. I hope the 
members will be here. 

So the country can get the true picture of these two conflicting 
statements, if there are any conflicting statements, so we will take that 
up Monday morning, at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t expect to get ahead of the 
chairman in reference to his interest in national defense, but it 1s 
comforting to know that I am following along the right line. 

The CuarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. To get ahead of him, you have to get up early. 

The CHarrMan. I have already gone over this matter this morning 
with the Secretary, and all of them, and told them to be prepared. 
There must be a public hearing. The gentleman from Louisiana is 
doing pretty well. He is cruising right on the track. 

Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Rivers. Just wait asecond. I had a note right here I was going 
to ask. Iam glad to see the chairman is going in the same direction 
Iam going, too. I am very serious about this. There is a lot of dis- 
cussion about this conflicting public statement on the part of two 
high-ranking officials, and it will do a lot because of the great feeling 
of a number of us, that it may be on the part of the Communists there. 
I want to congratulate the chairman for getting this out early. J 
hope the Department of the Army will have a good statement on 
Monday. I have every confidence you will, Mr. Bendetsen. 

The Cuairman, All right. Go ahead. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. I think you will find it is an apparent rather 
than real conflict in the report of the press statements. 

The CHamMAN. Go ahead. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Since about 2 years elapse between the time 
the Congress authorizes and appropriates the necessary funds for a 
new building and that building is actually ready for occupancy, we 
are forced to plan well ahead of our needs for military construction ; 
this planning is essential if we are to have the facilities necessary for 
the maintenance and operation of the Army’s personnel and 
matériel, 

The Army presented a large construction program to you last year 
which you approved. I am happy to say that we are following that 
program with only minor changes with which the committee is 
familiar. 

The CuatrMan. Just a minute; wait right in that direction. You 
got last year In appropriations $1 billion? What was your appropri- 
ation last year? 
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Secretary BenpETsEN. The appropriation was $1 billion, sir. 

The Cuairman. Of that $1 billion, how much has been contracted 
for? Put it inright at this point. 

Secretary Benpersen. I will give you, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. What was the ¢ appropriation ¢ 

Secretary BenpeTseN. That summary—— 

The CHamrMAN. Put it this way, Mr. Secretary: Of what was the 
authorization? What amount was appropriated and how much has 
been obligated. That will answer the question. 

Secretary Benpersen. The authorization was 1.475.8 billion. 

The CuatrMan. Now, what was your appropriation é 

Secretary Benpersen. Appropriation in 1952 fiscal was a billion. 

‘The CuatrMan. All right. How much of that billion have you con- 
tracted for ¢ 

Secretary Benprrsen. Now, of our total appropriation available, 
including prior years— 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. We have at this moment $513.4 million obhi 
gated, and $411.3 million which has been expended. 

As to fiscal 1952 alone—— 

The Cuatrman. That is what I talking about. 

Secretary Benpesren. Of an appropriation of $1 billion our obliga- 
tions as of May 12, 1952, we had committed $226,921,074. 

The CHairman. Wait 1 minute. Stop right there. 

Now, let’s get the picture straight. We have authorized $1.4 bil- 
lion, appropriated a billion, and you have only obligated $200 nuallion 
of that billion for fiscal 1952; 1s that correct ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right, sir, $226,921,074. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Now, then, you have to your credit from the appropriation of fiscal 
1952 approximately S800 million ¢ 

Secretary Benpesren. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, let’s go back to fiscal 1951. Have you used 
up all the money that was authorized for public works that was made 
available in 1951 ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. In 1951 the authorization was $534.3 million, 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Secretary Benpersen. ‘The appropriation was $500 million. The 
obligations are $410.4 million. 

The Cuarrman. Then you have to your credit approximately $1 
billion for public works, from the two appropriation acts? 

Secret: ry Benvetsen. We have to our credit ap proximately—— 

The Cuarrman. $900 million. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is about right, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Now, let’s get it this way—— 

Secretary Benpersen. It is re: ally $900 million. 

The Cuamrman. You have to your credit there for construction 
program a billion from 1951 and 1952. Now, you are coming in here 
and asking for $415 million more. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right, sir 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right, sir. 
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The Cuamman. And then that will be $1.5 billion that you have 
for public works? 

Secretary Benpersen. That is approximately right, 

The CuHaiman. Now, Mr. Secretary, don’t you think that jeopard- 
izes your case, when you have $1 billion to your credit that you 
haven't contracted for and then you are asking for $400 milhon 
more ¢ 

Now, that is what 
bill. 

When the appropriation bill was before the House, they said, “How 
much money have you left on hand?” We had such a large amount 
that the House said “Well, we just ought to not appropriate this 
money until they begin to spend a little bit more of it, and carry out 
what already done.” 

Now, | don’t know whether that was the proper thing to do or not, 
but nevertheless, they say “What's the use of making further authoriza- 
tions and further appropriations when you have so much money on 
hand that is not even spent 4” 

Secretary Benprersen. I would agree with the chairman that on the 
face of the matter it does look un inal as the chairman points 
out., In reality, however, the lead time in bringing obligation ink to 
contract after authorization and appropriation, though difheult to 
understand, is lone. 

Beyond that, the lead time after ink to contract, until your finished 
product is accepted and paid for, is always long. In the first place, 
involved in the process, in which General Hardin, who is with me 
today, can testify later in detail for the record, and for the help . the 
comiunittee, plan S and specifications, the eng? neering survey ot the 
site to be sure that it is in proper condition, is the same in the milit ary 
as it is for any civilian en iterprise. 

The Cuairnman. Well, T know, but here is the situation. You have 
a billion public works money now to your credit, and it will keep 
the Corps of Engineers busy for 12 months to properly spend that 
billion. Even if you did hot have any public works bill here at all, 
you have all the money that you possibly can spend within 1 year, 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I break this thing down just a 
little? | think it night shed a little hh ioht on tt. The thing that we 
are talking about im terms of thin appr ypriation is that of your com- 
bined zone of interior and overseas / 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, si. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you have left over from your 1952 appropriation 
about S600 million. I believe that is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Keniruer. 775. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. 775. 

Mr. Harpy. And about 8200 million from previous vears? 

Secretary Benpetsen. What is the amount from previous years ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes: about S200 million: isn’t it? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, your construction program overseas 1s way be- 

nd the zone of interior: | is it not / 

Secretary BENDETSEN. , § think— 

Phe Cuamnan. It is ahead of it 

Mr. Harpy. I don't think so. 

{ & e ( He IRMAN. It should he ahead of 


vot us into trouble over on the appropriation 


_ 
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Secretary Benprrsen. I think Okinawa and Alaska is not. It is 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Harpy. In your opinion it is way behind and you haven't done 
anything much over there vet, even with your 1951 funds; isn’t that 
right / 

Secretary Benpersen. It is substantially behind: yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then why shouldn't they concentrate on carrying 
out the program in Europe and slow up the program here in America / 

That will still give you approximately a billion still to your credit 
if this bill is passed. 

Secretary Benpersen. Well, [ think that by the time the bill is 
passed the figures would be quite different because we are approaching 
the time 

The CiatkmMan. Let me put it this way: What effect would it have 
in continental United States if no authorization was granted for this 
program at all ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. We would be unable to deal with the problem 
of space relating to acceptance of our deliveries of equipment. We 
would not be able to complete in phase with the directed readiness 
dates any necessary mobilization base to cope with an all-out war if 
one were thrust upon us. 

The Cramman. Mr. Secretary, the fact is that vou have St billion 
appropriated and you only spent in fiscal 1952 or going to spend in 
fiscal 1952, S400 million. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this billion dollars that vou have in the bank obli 
vated to specific projects 4 

Secretary Benprersen. All of the money, Mr. Rivers, tliat we are 
authorized for construction is specifically marked. 

The Cramaan. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t divert it, then. 

Secretary BeNpbrersen. We can't spend it for something else at some 
other place. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. These are for additional projects to 
those which are earmarked, and for which money is in the bank, but 
which vou haven't gotten around to. It seems to me, to get what the 
chairman wants—and Tam for it—you should certainly spend it. 

The Cuatraan. You cant divert. 

Mr. Rivers. If the committee gives you authority you can divert it. 
If vou are just going to keep it in the bank and never spend it for 
those earmarked projects, where are we/ 

Mr. Brooks. her’. Secretary — 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Let me find out his thought on that. 

Secretary Benpetsen. | would like to put into the record the pro 
jected rates of obligation and expenditure for all authorization, and 
appropriation, 

The CuatrMan. Now, get this definitely in your mind. In fiscal 
1952 we authorized S14 billion. We appropriated $1 billion in round 
figures: is that correct ¢ 

Secretary BENDETSEN. $226 million committed, 

The CHarrMan, $226. You have S800 million to vour credit from 
appropriation for fiscal 1952. Now, if you spent that, it certainly 
would enable vou to take care of all the equipment and everything 
as fast as vou are producing it today. Therefore, you probably 

Secretary Benpersen. That is not quite true, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Then how come you haven’t spent it? 

Secretary Brenpersen. Sir, the lead time from obligating ink to 
contract is substantial. There is no way to compress it. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, all right; you haven’t even made contract, 
but for $200 million worth out of your billion. 

Secretary BenpersEN. Well—— 

The CHarrmMan. I am not talking about when it is going to be fin- 
ished. I am talking about a firm contract. Now, of your billion, you 
haven't made contracts but for $200.million. 

Secretary Benpretsen. Sir, we have to conform to many require- 
ments which are necessary to protect the public interest in order to 
construct any public works. 

The CuHarmmin. That is right. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Now, that involves time and a long time, and 
in the very near future the rate at which we will be obligating by con- 
tract against the authorizations and appropriations which the Con- 
gress has given us will rise very sharply. 

I know it is a diflicult thing to grasp. I know it is a difficult thing 
when the committee foes to the floor on the sponsorship of one of 
these 1 weasures, 

Mr. Rivers. That ts right. 

Secretary Benpersen. I realize the problem vou have. It is a diffi- 
eult thing for the other busy men in the Congress concerned with 
other problems, who don’t hear these things directly, to see why 
we have to have credit in the bank when we haven't spent very much, 
relatively, since you gave us our appropriation last November. 

No _let’s vet the faite 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute—— 

Secretary BenpEeTsEN. We talk about—— 

I} HWAIRMAN. eS hen you come here and ask for an authorization 


you have worked out in minute detail where it is going to be, how 


much it cost per square yard. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is the difficult thing t 
we are both trying to bring out into the record 
~and I will do the best I can. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Secretary Brenprrsen. Because I know we have the same interest. 
I don’t want us to have an appropr iation that we can’t use. Although 
it doesn’t cost an ything to have them in the bank I realize that many 
people think it does, and that is part of the problem of dealing with it, 


yerasp. I realize 
why this situation 


occurs 


vhen the measure comes up for consideration. 

Now, 1n the first place, the appropriation we are talking al bout of 
$1 billion wasn’t made available until last November. It wasn’t 
made available July 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

secretary BENDETSEN. Until November. Both the Congress and 
we had many tasks to perform 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you this, though: You knew 


hat was coming before the nh. bee ause it passed 1 th » House and the 


lal 


\ 


] 


bill passed the Senate. Even though there were diffe rences, the bulk 
of it you knew was coming. ‘There was no v ay to stop it. 

Secretary Benprersen. Well, we received quite a reduction in the 
losing days which affected materially the program. 
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Now, after the authorization and appropriation is available, it 
is only then that you can firmly proceed with your detailed arrange- 
ments to get ready for advertising. ‘That takes several months at the 
earliest, even if 

The Cuatrman. Let’s assume it takes 90 days after your money is 
available before you can let a contract. 

Secretary BeNpDErseN. Now, General Hardin, you are an expert on 
that. 

The Cuamman. How long does it take? 

Secretary Benprrsen. I don’t think you can assume 90 days. I 
think it is longer than that. Would you speak on that, General 
Hardin, with _ chairman’s permission ¢ 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

General, now, gts long after the money has been made available 
by the Appropriations Committee, how long before you are in a posi- 
tion asa rule to enter into a contract ¢ 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, it is closer to 6 months than it is 
to 5. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, stop right there. Then all of this 
detailed line by line hasn't been carefully studied and worked out 
when it comes before the committee / 

General Harpin. No, sir; it is a budget estimate. 

Secretary BeENpETSEN. May I add something there, Mr. Chairman ? 
Hrom an engineering point of view, which is a different kettle of fish 
than what we are talking about, it hasn’t been i work ed out. 
From a requirements point of view as to needs, it has been carefully 
worked out when we come to you. We make an honest, sincere, de- 
tailed, and extensive effort to lay before you a program based on 
requirements. 

The Cuarman,. That is right. I see the difference. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Now, the people who develop requirements 
are not engineers. 

Mr. Rivers. Logistics? 

Secretary Benpersen. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Logistics 

Secretary Benpersen. They are logistics, and operations person- 
nel. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Benprersen. In the first place, the operational plans, the 





troop prograin, lays the foundation for what you need to support 
It. The commanders conce rned in the field - and we have repre- 
sentatives here —o OVORY aaa comn ind to be sure that we can 
ju stify to you 1n let what we are asking for. 

Now, that saint is a careful, detailed, extensive review process. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary BeNbETsEN. Now, when that is done, you haven't done any 
engineering. , , 

The Cuatrmman. Who makes that up ¢ Don’t the Engineers make 
that up! When does the Engineer get it ¢ 

Secretary Benprersen. Che Chief of Engineers gets the specific 
program When it has been made availab! He is brought in on 
consultation. 

The CHairMan. He doesn’t ie needs and requirements from 
f 


’ 
the military standpoint in making this line-by-line bill? 
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Mr. Rivers. No; he is not in on the military planning. 

The CHairman. Well, but he estimates it. Who makes the estima- 
tion as it is going to cost so much per square yard to build a runway 
and so much a square foot for a house ‘ 

Secretary Benpersen. Certainly, sir, in this procedure, in the final 
analysis, all of these things have to be built at a specific place. 

The CHarrman,. That is right. 

Secretary BeENpDETSEN. And at that specific place there isa respon- 
sible commander. He has an engineer on his staff. And his en- 
gineer does participate in arriving at the estimates. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. So that you are absolutely correct. That is 
the case. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

You already had two things. You had the military requirement 
for the installations from an operational standpoint. Then at the 
same time you are making that up, you have the benefit of the 
technical knowledge of the engineer. Now, after it has been author- 
ized and the money been made available project by project—so much 
for this project and so much for that project—then it is turned over 
to the Corps of Engineers to enter into a contract ; isn't that correct ? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Substantially so. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then why can't the Corps of Engineers 
rely upon to a great extent their former survey by the engineer that 
helped the line officer to make up his estimate line by line ¢ 

General Harpin. Well, Mr. Chairman, at the time those estimates 
are prepared on the basis of what it is to cost, a schedule of experience 
that we have had, Nation-wide, is utilized by the eagineers in pricing 
these desired items. 

Many of these locations are places where we have no real experience 
and we have to rely upon something adjacent to it for the cost of 
construction mn that area. But they do have as a guide what we call 
the national average unit prices. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Harpin. To apply to the pricing of these desired facilities. 
That is what they use. 

The Cramman. Let me clear that up. Now, having that survey 
made by the local engineer, when you come down making contracts 
oftentimes are vou above or below his estimates 4 

General Harpin. It goes both ways. When the detailed engineer- 
ine is to be performed as the Secretary has stated, it is necessary then 
to frequently start from, vou might call it scratch, with topographical 
surveys to develop the lay of the land and the drainage lines and 
the soil conditions so your foundations are properly evaluated. The 
estimating group that prices the facility has no opportunity to have 
explored that sort of thing, except in this broad Way. 

Throughout the Army there has been a program of master plan- 
ning. The various stations and establishments of the Army have been 
studied with a view to what expansions are required in various de- 
grees of emergency, and those master plans have been under prepara- 
tion for several vears, since World War IT. 

So they know in general what they want for their expansion. It 
is very helpful, and it removes some degree of uncertainty. 
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But actually to prepare the plans and specifications for bidding 
which have to be developed to a very high degree of preciseness, we 
have to start into the detailed engineering and designing after the 
master plan has been agreed upon. 

The CuairMan. The committee can get it this way: 

Suppose we mi ake available here for a certain project $29 million, 
and it is broken down line by line, which your engineer out in the field 
has gone over. What percent in mi king the contract as a rule would 
you be above or below the $29 million 4 

Mr. Rivers. Would you allow for that ¢ 

General Harpwn. It should be pluses and minuses. 

The CrarrMAN. I understand. As an average, now, how much 
would you run under; what percent, above or below the $29 million, 
based on the estimate of the engineer in the field for the military re- 
quirements, would you find to be the case 4 

General Harpy. Well, Mr. Chairman, for the 1952 program which 
Was priced as you may remember as of January 1951, the price levels 
have flattened out now and our experience is that the prices are quite 
comparab le to the budget estimates prepared for 1952 

That is not true in the previous vears, 1949, 1950, and 1951, where 
the price rise was very abrupt. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s get back. Let’s take $29 million made 
available for a certain project. Now, that has gone through one stage 
of an engineer’s examination. Now, when you get down to make 
your contract, on an average, would you be under the 829 million or 
after you carried out all the authorization provided by the bill, would 
it be over the $29 million on an average, and ti aking it today ? 

General Harpin. Taking it today, we are about 2 percent ander the 
budget estimates of last year. 

The Cuatrman. Two percent under the budget estimate; yes. 

That sort of gives the committee what we have been trying to get. 
Let’s get ahead—-— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, may I ask vou a question. You state 
that you have $100 million left over from fiscal 1951. What is that 
for? It isa little over $100 million. 

Secretary Benpetsen. It is about $90 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. $90 million. What is that for? 

Secretary Benpersen. Would you explain that, General Hardin ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Is it all construction ? 

General Harpin. No, sir: it isn’t all. My figure is a little different 
from the figure that the Secretary has used in that my figures are 
predicated upon an unobligated balance as of the end of this fiscal 
vear. We have certain contracts that are in advertising form now, and 
our cutoff time has been the 30th of June. 

Taking fiscal year 1951 funds and prior appropriations, there will 
be according to our best estimate on the 30th of June S81 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Left over? Why is that? That is 2 years old. 

General Harprn. That can be broken down into these categories: 
25 million of that is for the processing of the contracts, the Govern- 
ment cost, contingencies which must be held in the contract funds un- 
til we see that the contractor has change orders or supplemental agree- 
ments or what not that may be required to be settled. 

Mr. Rivers. Reprograming. 

94066—52—No. 78-—2 
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General Harprn. It is a figure which is just kept in reserve. If it is 
not needed, it of course is reverted to the other appropriations. 

There is an item of $2,700,000 for two barracks projects which have 
been completely planned, but they have not been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget because they are small barracks and they are 
you might say nonstandard barracks, not in keeping with either the 
225 or the 165-man type that we are building, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has been reductant to release these two small projects until 
further review. 

There is $4.1 million item of a contract at Tobyhanna which we 
have had to readvertise on account of unacceptable ee and we could 
not get the work readvertised and awarded until in July. 

There is $6 million in projects in Alaska held up pending final 
decision in G—4 regarding the over-all program revision of Alaska 

vhich you may recall was required as a result of the 1952 appropria- 
tion bill. 

Then there is $16 million carry-over of unobligated money in the 
Kuropean theater and $9 million carry-over in Jay pan. That is a total 
of S25 million for those two items 

Then there is an item of $15.7 million which is savings, and those 
es are in accordance with the present policies to be reprogramed 
in similar work at similar stations. 

Mr. Harpy. Boy, am I glad to hear you say you have some savings. 

Generat Harpin. And the reprograming of those funds has not been 
completed. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean you use the same money for different proj- 


/ 


AVin 


Do you authorize projects? 
General Harpin, The policy is to use that money on either exten- 
of authorized work at the same station or to come to the com- 

ittee and toask for authority to utilize that money in similar way. 

Mr. Brooxs. That makes your $90 million ? ; 

Gener: rm Hairpin. That makes a total of $81.5 million of these funds 

hich were appropriated fiscal vear 195] and prior. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Secretary, is there any money left for prior 
vears before °D1 that hasn’t been spent 

Secretary Benpersen. There are some—the figure given you by 
General Hardin covers all previous years, “51, 50, and 749. 
Mr. Harpy. | was very much interested in t 


’ ee S 
iat S16 million saving 
hich vou propose to rocate or reprogram. In addition to that, 








Vou sav vou have S25 million that you are holding hk reserve for 


CO! mMmgwenciles, 


Gene ‘al Harpin. Not ill contingencies. That covers also the Gov- 
ernment cost. We have to set up a reserve fund to carry on the 
Government cost for admin stering these contracts at the same time 
t hist you obligate your money to the contractor. | nder our proce- 

ie we do not obligate these Government ‘OSTS CX ept by a month- 


month basis 

Mr. Harpy. You aready have $16 million that you know vou have 

excess OF VOUr progran. I eeds for that item / 

(Greneral Harpin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You may get a little bit more out of this $25 million 
reserve / 


General Harprnx. Very likely. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now with respect to the remainder of this $81 or 390 
million you are held up because of various contingencies which have 
not been established, except that you did not cover your reasons for 
your hold-up on $25 million representing funds available for European ° 
theater and Japan / 

General HARDIN. | do not have a sood explanati yn for that, ex¢ ept 
that that—— 

Secretary Benprrsen. You mean France / 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the way the general gave it was 16 mill 
pean and 9 million in Japan. 

Secretary Benpetsen. We can at the time when we have our Euro- 
pean command representative before you go into detail. But L ean 
tell you that the European construction has not proceeded expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. Harpy. Bogged down will put it concisely. 

Secretary Benpersen. I would have to say that in my opinion it 
has because there have been many, many difficulties, many vicissitudes, 
with working out proper arrangements to protect the United States 
interests In going mto construction, 

Mr. Brooxs. Especially in France. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Particularly in France. 

Mr. Harpy. And even on what you are spending now, the United 
States 1s not too well] protected, 


ion Euro- 


Secretary BeNpDrersen. Of course I do not handle those details. As 
vou know, they do not come under me. But I have an impression 
that they are in better shape now than they ever have been at any 
previous time in the history of the country in which we have had to 
engage in overseas construction, ) 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. ( hairman, with the exee ption oO} this a16 million 
in European theater and the 9 million in Japan, it seems to me we 
have gotten a pretty clear picture of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. ‘They have that in reasonably good shape. 

Phe Cuamman. I think so, myself. But I want to clear one thing. 
Now you say you had a saving in 1951 appropriation of some lt 
million ? 

General Harpin. No, sir; 815,700,000 which is an item which I have 
here as “Unprogramed savings.” 

Now I would like to 

The CrHatrman. Wait 1 minute, General. How can vou use that 
S15.700,.000 for something else without some kind of author zation 4 

Secretary BENDETSEN. We have to come before the committee. 

The CHarman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was coming to awhile aeo, Mr. Chair- 
han. If you are not ever cong to spend it for its original purpose, 
you have to get permission for the diversion, as the chairman indicated 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand what the general savs. vou use that 
for expanding a previously authorized program. sO 

The CnarrMan. You cannot do it. 

Mr. Brooks, Is that what you said, General ? 

General Harpin. Well, L used the term “unprogramed savings” in 
i broad sense. 


Phe Cuarrman. All right. 





i 
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General Harpin. Now some of these savings are because the Army 
has deferred some of the items which had been previously authorized. 
It is all thrown together in this item here. Maybe we have labeled it 
unproperly. Some of it is truly savings. 

The Ciarrman. All right, put it this way. Out of the 1951 appro- 
priation, you find you have a saving of $15,700,000 up to date. 

(reneral Harprx. Some of it is due to deferrals, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairma:s. What did you say ¢ 

General Harpin. Some of it is due to deferrals. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

The Cuarman. Now what is running through my mind: Why 
wouldn’t it be proper to put in the bill, then, that $15,700,000 be trans- 
ferred to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury Department? It 
is to your credit. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. It is to your credit. If it is broken down line by 
line, and your contract is let line by line, and you have $15 million 
from your 1951 appropriation as it presents itself today, and now you 
do not need it, W hy shouldn’t it be transferred to miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury ¢ 

General HLarpixn. Well, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarMan. Because you will have to come back here—if vou 
want to use it for anything other than what we authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cnarrman. With that $15 million hanging over, it will be an 
inducement for you to spend it. 

Now let us spend what we need. That is a very creditable record, 
and I want to tell the House about it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Then Jet us transfer it back to the miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say this. 

The Crarman. Wait 1 minute. Let the Department answer it. 
Now what do vou think about that, now ¢ 

Secretary Benprrsen. As to this 815 million ¢ 

The Crarmman. Lam talking about the general’s statement now, 
that in fiscal “51 he saved by his close scrutiny and his fine business 
management S15 million. Why wouldn't that be the proper thing 
to do? Now, we don’t want to do anything to embarrass you. You 
have to reprogram. You have to come up here and say “We had $15 
million left over, and we want to use it at this station or that station.” 

Now, then, if you need it, come up here, and we will authorize it, 
and let you go ahead and use it. 

Secretary Benpersen. | think the proper way to proceed on it, Mr, 
Chairman, is—in the first place we cannot obligate it unless it is obli- 
vated for authorized projects. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. In the second place, if they are authorized 
projects— 

The CHairmMan. Wait. You cannot use it for authorized projects 
inless it has been cleared line by line, unless you have some flexibility 
in here that you can abandon this line and substitute another line. 

Mr. Rivers. You cannot divert it. 
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The Cuatrman. That is right. That is the reason it is broken down 
line by line, to Justify the total amount. 

Secretary Benprersen. That is true, sir, but at the same time on a 
line-by-line authorization which we justify before vou, there are situ- 
ations in which a line-by-line authorization has not been completed. 

The CratrmMan, That is right. 

Secretary Benprersen. Now, if that is the case, and if we can jus- 
tify to your satisfaction that it is a necessary item which has not been 
completed, then vou need not add it to a future appropriation and 
authorization. If we justify it before vou, I feel you would want us 
to do that and to obligate it on the basis of justification. 

The Cramman. Now, he said a great manyv— 

Secretary Benpetsen. Now, if vou sav that, vou would put in the 
bill now some language which would end the authoritv— 

The CHarrMan. Reeapture this 815 million. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. It doesn’t place any money in the Treasury. 
If this authority hasn't been obligated. there has been no money in 
the bank set up to pay it by the United States Treasury, 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary BenperseN. An appropriation 

The Cnatrman. I see your point. 

Secretary BenpetseN. Does not involve appropriating money until 
it is spent, 

The Cnairman. That is right. Now, let me clear this up—— 

Secretary BENpDETSEN. There is no burden on the Treasury involved 
in this $15,700,000, , 

The Cuatrman. Let me clear this up with the engineer. After 
Congress authorizes it. and atter Cone@ress makes an appropriation, 
vou sav there was a certain balance for which the budvet did not au 
thorize an expenditure. Do vou mean to tell the committee, then, that 
after it has heen appropriated and-after if has been vrone over like we 
are going over this bill now, then vou still have to go over it again 
with the budget and justify this barracks. this development, and that 
development at each one of these stations before they will let you have 
the money ? 

Secretary Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman, may IT answer that question ? 

The Cramnman. Well, get my mind clear on that. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. On every single line item our procedures are 
this. And Tam very sincere in saving to vou as T have that the lead 
time, which is hard to explain to the Members of the Congress when 
vou manage the bill through that vou feel is Justified—that is a very 
good point the chairman has brought up. After we come before vou 
for an authorization and before the Senate committee for an authori- 
zation and before the Appropriations Committees of both Houses for 
another detailed justification for appropriations, after all of that—— 

Mr. Rivers. And you get the money. 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. We cannot obligate one cent for any con 
struction project until we go back to the Bureau of the Budget which, 
under the law, has the responsibility for apportioning the funds. We 
have to lay before them in detail all over again every single project. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I correct something there that I 
don't understand. It is not under the law. It is under the Executive 
order, 

Secretary BeNDeETSEN. I believe it is under the law. 








At once at-conaccanitelitiaas 
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Mr. Rivers. Congress did not give the Bureau of the Budget any 
legal standing. 

Mr. Fosrer. The method of arriving at that apportionment is an 
administrative order. 

Mr. Rivers. Which is an Executive order and not established by 
law to cover it. 

Mr. Foster. That is correct, sir. Congress merely provides that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury will apportion money on a 
quarterly basis. 

Mr. Rivers. That is for the convenience of the President. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I recognize that. 

Secretary Benprersen. I think in a measure it is also for the pro 
tection of the public interest. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary BenpretseN. In other words, you want to make sure—— 

Mr. Rivers. I can appreciate that. 

Secretary BenDETSEN. Congress has said there will be an apportion- 
ment. Naturally, somebody has to work out a procedure as to how 
to carry out the will of Congress. Now as a matter of fact, that 
procedure means that many months ordinarily elapse until after a 
decision has been reached by the Army, it must go to the Secretary of 
Defense, it must go to thé Bureau of the Budget, it must come before 
your committee, it must come before the Senate committee, to two 
Appropriations Committees, and then all over again it must go 
through a detailed procedure on specifications—— 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Before we can get the ink to the contract. 

The CHatrreman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. How do you let your contracts, by competitive bid 
or negotiated contract 4 

General Harpin. We let them by competitive bidding. The only 
time we use any of these negotiated contracts is when there is either 
overseas work which makes it impracticable to get bids or it is of such 
a nature of a classified installation, for instance, that requires you to 
restrict the bidding to a few or a project which may require a develop- 
ment at the same time that the design is drawn. 

The CHairMan. In continental United States the bulk of your con- 
tracts are competitive-bid contracts ? 

General Harprn. Yes, sir. Almost entirely. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now outside of Continental United 
States of course we can recognize you have to have negotiated con- 
tracts In many cases. Now the counsel called attention to the fact 
that you have not specifically answered the question how long as a 
rule—Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. No; when you finish. 

The Cruamman. How long as a rule does it take you to get 
through ¢ 

Secretary Benprrsen. I think the time has varied in my experience 
on this, my third tour of duty in Washington—I came in 1949—varied 
from 1 day to 14 months in an extreme case. 

The CHairman. On an average, how long does it take ? 

Secretary Benprrsen. I think the average is from 6 to 8 weeks. 

The Cyaan, All right. 
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papa Benpetsen. After the appropriation is developed. 

The CuAmman. Now I want to clear this up. The Corps of Engi- 
neers is part and parcel of the Army, is it not? Now you do not charge 
any engineering fees on these projects, do you, as the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, we have to charge for our field- 
office expense. Now, our office is here in Washington. Like any other 
organization, they are carried on a departmental roll. But we have a 
very small organization in Washington. This whole $3,600,000,000 
program which we have in our hands at the moment is being carried 
on with something less than 350 people, administrative as well as tech- 

ical in Washington. They are carried on departmental rolls which is 
ow appropriated for by these procedures here. But our field organi 
zation has to be sup ported and it is supported by the very moneys 
which you appropriate here. Certain charges have to be made to cover 
theire xpense. 

Now, in the engineering and design, that is charged to these con 
struction funds. 

The CuarrMan. Now, wait 1 minute. How large an organization 
is the Corps of Engineers ¢ 

General Harpin. Just on construction work, sir, or— 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about the whole Corps of Engineers. 
How large an organization is it in personnel ? 

Secretary Benpetrsen. I think you have to break it down into con- 
struction on the one hand and the engineer-combat units on the other 
and civil works on the construction. 

The Cuairman,. All right; get away from rivers and harbors and 
all that. On military organization how large is the Corps of Engi- 
neers / 

Secretary Benpetsen. Military construction ? 

The Caiman. Military construction for the Army. How large 
an organization is it ¢ 

General Harpin. Sir, I am rot prepared to answer that question 
directly because I believe, as you know, our organization is one which 
is set up to perform this dual function. 

The CHatmrMan. That is right. 

General Harpin. Of civil works and the military. 

Mr. Rivers. Civil functions. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

Of the Chief of Engineers organization, 351 officers and 37,170 civilians are 
involved in the civil-works function and military-construction activities for the 
Army and Air Force. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now what disturbed—this is off the 
record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Benpretsen. There is an overhead cost in any construc- 
tion project. They have to hire civilians. 

The CHaran. All right. 

Secretary Brenprersen. They have to make those arrangements. I 
think the aver: ige ove rhead cost of the Corps of Engineers, which 
I have had oceasion to go into very thoroughly, compares very favor- 
ably with sgt other organization, State, local, and Federal, in the 
business. I think it averages about 8 to 9 percent total overhead 
cost. 
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The CuarrMan. All right. 

Secretary Benpetsen. That is what he is talking about. 

The CuatrMan. That is for taking care of the civilians that are 
necessary to employ, or is it taking care of the oflicers ¢ 

Secretary Brenpersen. It is not taking exre of the officers which 
are not charged against their appropriation. 

The Ciamman. I see. 

Mr. Harpy. We appropriate funds directly to pay all the military 
personnel, 

Secretary Benprrsen. In the military personnel appropriation of 
our regular budget. 

Mr. Harpy. But we do not appropriate money directly to the engi 
neers to pay the civilian personnel which has to carry on this work; 
is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Benxprersen. That is charged to the contract. 

Mr. Harpy. So in order to have funds to pay them they have to be 
transferred from the specific construction projects on a proper re- 
nnbursable basis. 

Secretary BeNpbetTsEN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is m substance a reimbursable basis because the Army 
ets appropriations for these construction-line items. ‘The engineers 
ave to have funds to pay the civilian personnel, the employees. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. To carry out the work necessary. So the Army has 
to transfer to the Corps of Engineers funds to pay that personnel. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right. 

Phe Cuaimman. And you estimate in your total amount for a proj- 

ta certain percent for engineer fees / 

General Harpin. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary BenpDETSEN. It 1s overhead cost. 

Phe Coamman. That is right. Now isn’t 9 percent a little high 4 

Secretary Benprersen. No, sir. It compares very, very favorably 
with every State, local, Federal, and private organization. Asa mat 
ter of fact. we have had the best outside engineer talent in the United 
states examine It carefully and repeatedly, because itisan oft repeated 


charge. [can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that there is no substance 
toit. The S- or 9-percent average overhead cost is extremely eflicient. 
We are very proud of it. It is a good record. States, counties, and 
maui ‘palit es on the average are higher. 


The CratrrMan. Now 

Secretary Benpetsen. The trouble with making the comparisons is 
that when vou get statistics in from various people, it depends on 
What they are including in it. But I can assure you that we have 
exrmined it verv carefully and it is a @ood, fair, effective and efficient 
charge. 

The Cratrman. It is a bit higher than the investigation disclosed 
uring World War ITI of the engineers and architects that were called 

by the Navy. T remember investigating some of the most outstand- 
ng firms in America. They had these contracts and they did not run 
quite as high as this. They ran around about, anywhere from 5 to 6 
percent. This is 9 percent. 

Secretary Benpersen. Of course, the figure is less when your volume 


1 


oreater ance it varies, But they are not precisely comparable. 
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The CHAIRMAN. I think, members of the committee, we have cleared 
up a great deal and it will help us in this bill. Let the Secretary get 
back on the track and back on the record. 

Secretary Benpetsen. IT would just like to complete—— 

The Ciamman. | want to say this is in connection with the budget. 
I have been impressed with what is going on here, with the care that is 
taken with all of these expenditures. On top of all that. then the 
Comptroller General comes in and he serutinizes everything. So I 
feel like the country is pretty well protected and these moneys are very 
well screened in their expenditure. The only thing that worries me 1s 
fora civilian to be in position to veto a military requireme) t and just 

v "Well. I domt agree with vou.” that we should net build this, when 
the military, to carry out its mission, thinks it should he, But never 
thel s vou have to have close scrutiny and somebod ultimately leas 

“Yes” or tNo.” . 

Secretary Benpersen. We try to work it out. 

The Cratman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now as to the “Yes” and *No” to that statement. Mi 
Chairman. As vou know, Mr. Hebert and I for vears have been look 
ing into this matter of the veto by the Bureau of the Budget. even o1 
the old Naval Affairs Committee. I have never agreed that one man 
should veto a constitutional function of the Congress. The Congress 
under the Constitution—not the President. and the Bureau of the 
Budget is unde ri iy the ie reside nt. The ¢ ‘ongress and the Con Press alone 


is charged with the organic responsibility of provic a o¢ defense. And 
when the C ongress speaks, the only finetion of the President is thr 
administrative function. For him to set upa sfiene enll it the Jol 

Smith organization—I don’t care what you call it—to veto the con 
stitutional functions of the Congress means he is overstepping his 


bounds. lam going to have more to say about that on the floor at a 
later date, because Tam going to introduce a bill to abolish it as far 
as if dips into the defense. It has no constitutional right to. 

The delay occasioned -anad you mi ide the statement it is time-con- 
suming. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RIVERS. For vou and the rest of the defense oreanizations to 
journey from the Congress—and when Tam talking about the Con 
gress, | am talking where you start: Mr. Vinson to Mr. Russell to 
Mr. Cannon to Mr. O’Mahoney or whoever is in charge of it. Mr. 
MecWweller. All of that is time-consuming. After vou go through all 
of that. you have to vet somebody else to okay every single, solitary 
expenditure. There is the reason vou built up a surplus. There is 
the reason vou built up that $50 billion in the Department of Defense 
which the Smith amendment is going to eatch vou with. That is the 
reason. Because you cannot get going. 

The Cratmman. All right. 

Secretary Benpersen. If T may comment 

Mr. Rivers. While it has a good technical function, it is the Achilles 
heel that is stopping vou now, and the Congress is not responsible for 
this delay. It cannot be imputed to the Congress. And vou know it. 

The Cirramman. Tle doesn’t want to answer that. 

Mr. Rivers. He wants to say something. 

The CratrmMan. It embarrasses him either to agree with you or 
disagree with you. 
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Now go ahead and pick up where you left off, Mr. Secretary. 

Let me say this: If you did not have the budget to protect these 
things, you might have the worst log-rolling that you have ever 
witnessed. 

Mr. Rivers. It would reflect on the two committees in the Senate. 

The Cuairman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. You are on page what? 

Secretary Benpetsen. Page 2, sir. 

Our program objectives for the requested authorization were pro- 
jected in the light of the existing situation last summer and guidance 
was furnished our field commands during mie saree a Within the 
scope of the guidance furnished, the field submitted a program of 
$3.8 billion. 

A review group was established in the Department of the Army to 
scrutinize and weigh carefully this program. The review group was 
directed to include only projects which were needed in light of the 
changing Department of Defense plans. After hearing witnesses 
from all commands from the United States and overseas, a require- 
ments program was developed and approved by the Secretary of the 
Army. It called for a new authorization bill in the amount of $1.9 
billion, and, concurrently, a request for appropriations in the amount 
of $1.8 billion. 

However, the defense program was, as the committee knows, 
stretched out. It was the decision, and a policy decision, which we 
received from the Secretary of Defense, that the rate of build-up of 
readiness would be stretched out approximately a year. Now, when 
that was received we then reexamined our $1.8 billion request which 
was phased with the build-up curve in the light of the stretch-out—a 
longer period of time before the deliveries of tanks, ammunition, and 
weapons and equipment. 

The Cuatmman. In other words, we were delaying by a year the 
preparedness program and the build-up ? 

Secretary Benpetrsen. That is right, sir. Now, as a result of that 
second careful screening, which includes not only Gt of the Army 
but the Budget Advisory Committee, which is chairmaned by an officer 
under the Comptroller, and the Comptroller reports to me, it was also 
reviewed and screened by my own office directly. Therefore, on page 
3 you will note we have before you the following breakdown, title I: 
We have an existing authorization of 140,800,000. We are asking 
new authorization of $273.7 million. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, are there any new bases estab- 
lished in the $273.7 million ¢ 

Secretary BeNprtsEN. No, sir; or in all $414,500,000 for title I. 

Title V, overseas, existing authorization $127 million. 

We are asking new authorization of $142,200,000 and appropriation 
of 269.2, or the sum of those items totals as follows: As against exist- 
ing authorizations, we will ask the Appropriations Committee to ap- 
propriate $267,800,000. We are asking you to consider favorably new 
authorization of $415,900,000, for which we also expect, if approved 
by the Congress, to a appropriations, or in all $683,700,000. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Secretary, in title V, under that new author- 
ization, what is that 142.9? What does that entail ? 

Secretary Benpetrsen. I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, in 
answering your question, explain that the Department of Defense— 
the three military departments—will appear before your whole com- 
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mittee in a joint presentation. This is part of a coordinated plan 
for the three arms at the various overseas places concerned. We will 
appear and explain it in detail. It does cover a coordinated effort 
completely of the three departments. 

The Cuairman. $400 million for the Air Force, $142 million for the 
Army, and how much for the Navy, Mr. Kelleher? There is a billion 
dollars involved. 

Mr. Kevtiever. Only about $40 million for the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 
The rest of it is the Secretary of Defense’s own money, I presume. 

The Cuarrman. It is a billion dollars, anyway. 

Mr. Ketiener. Thiat is right. 

The CuatrrmMan. We will take that up here when all three services 
come up here to give testimony on it. 

Now go back this way: The field sent in a request of $3,800,000,000, 
and after your screening you cut it down to $1,900,000,000. 

Secretary Benpretsen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then, in view of the fact that you have extended 
the time of construction, coupled with the fact that there is an emer- 
gency, you are only asking for a $415 million authorization. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right. 

In title I the appropriations requested exceed the new authoriza- 
tion request, as you see by the table, by $140,000,000. This latter is 
covered by existing authorizations. 

Now, the title V appropriation exceeds the request for new author- 
ization, similarly, by $127 million, also covered by existing author- 
izations, for which appropriations were not provided in prior years. 

Now, at this time or this point I should like to confine my discus- 
sion, therefore, to the total amounts being requested for new author- 
ization and with respect to title I, as the chairman has pointed out, 
that is $273,700,000. 

First, with respect to continental United States, second overseas 
permanent and general areas, and then overseas temporary areas. 

Within continental United States, of the total fiscal 1953 request 
for new authorization of $416,178,800,000, $178.800,000 is included in 
section L101 of the bill before you. The sum of $178,800,000 breaks 
down into the following general categories, and if the committee 
agrees and if the chairman agrees, I should like to give you the 
outline and then we will proceed line by line after I present a general 
picture, if that is agreeable. 

The Criairman. Go ahead. 

Secretary BeENDETSEN. $58,400,000 is for research and development 
projects for which the Army has joint responsibility with the other 
services. 

The CHairman. Now wait 1 minute. The appropriations bill 
made available for the Army for research and development how much ? 

Secretary Benpersen. $450 million, I believe. I will correct it 
exactly for the million but I believe it is $450 million. 

The CrairmMan. Is this $58 million for the purpose of building 
facilities for the expenditure of the $450 million to carry on your 
research and development ? 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. That is what it is for. 

Secretary BeNnpersen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is for the laboratories, and so forth. 
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Secretary Benpersen. Laboratories. Off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

Secretary BenprerseN. Statement off the record. 

The Cuairman. All right. Go ahead. 

Secretary Benpersen. For troop housing, $38,300,000. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Does that mean barracks ¢ 

Secretary BeNpETsEN. That means barracks; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That does not mean officers’ quarters / 

Secretary BENDETSEN. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. It means barracks for enlisted personnel who live 
on the station ? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. That is night, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. $17,800,000 for land acquisition, consisting 
primarily of heavy-tank firing ranges. 

The Cuaimman. Now put in the record, if you have it there, the 
amount of land you propose to purchase. 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir. I will put it in. I have it in the 
course of my statement. I will do it now if you prefer. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that will appear in the breakdown later on, 
won t it ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Secretary BeNDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is the total number of acres that you are 
going to acquire ¢ 

Secretary Benprersen. We propose the acquisition of 153,826 acres 
of land in the United States, new authorization. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Secretary Benpersen. Primarily at three places, essentially all of 
at Fort Hood, Tex. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Secretary Benpersen. Fort Hood, Tex. ‘ 
The Cuarrman. How many acres at Fort Hood, Tex. / 

Secretary Benpersen. At Fort Hood, Tex., there is 53,016 acres. 
The Cuarrman. All right; where is the next place ¢ 

Secretary Benpetsen. Fort Bragg, N. C. 

The CuatrmMan. That is pretty good land. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. 52,570 acres. 

The CuarrMan. That is for training maneuvers / 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. You have your big maneuvers down there and 
you must have that land to maneuver 4 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir; that is a primary maneuver area, 
and as you know, there are two islands of reservations there, McCall 
and Bragg, and this will connect them and provide a maneuver area 
for large airborne and other elements. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Where is your next one? 

Secretary Benpersen. The next place is Fort Knox, Ky., 36,000 
acres. Fort Knox, Ky., is the Armored School and Armored Center. 
We are, as you know, developing the heavy gun tank which has much 
longer ranges, and it is very important that we be able to train and 
fire and bring our units up to their proper effectiveness. 
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The Craiman. All of your training now takes place with live 
ammunition on all your installations. Where you have a training cen- 
ter you ultimately use live ammunition, don’t you‘ 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir. Fort Benning, as the chairman 
knows. 

The CHairMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benversen. Fort Bragg, Fort Knox, Fort Sill, Fort 
Bliss, Camp Irwin, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Just like on the battlefield. You must do 
that. Now, take your $15,000,000 for training facilities. That is that ? 

Secretary Benpetsen. We are back on the break-down list; $15,- 
100,000 for training facilities. ‘Those facilities are at the major train- 
ing installations we have been talking about. 

The Cuatrman. Right at this point, tell the committee where your 
major training facilities are. 

Secretary Benpetsen. The major training facilities are at 
Bragg—— ; i 

The Cuatrman. Fort Benning. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Fort Benning, Fort Bliss, Fort Knox, Dix, 
Sill, Camp Campbell. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I suggest— 

Secretary Brenpetsen. [ will provide the list of major traming 
stations for the record, 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

Major troop training stations are: Fort Devens, Mass.; Camp Edwards, Mass. ; 
Camp Hero, N. Y.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va 
Fort Meade, Md.; Fort Miles, Del.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Camp Rucker, Ala. ; Camp 
Stewart, Ga.: Fort Hood, Tex.; Camp Polk, La.; Sandia Base, N. Mex.; Camp 
Atterbury, Ind.; Camp Carson, Colo.; Camp Custer, Mich.; Camp McCoy, Wis. ; 
Camp Cooke, Calif.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Camp Irwin, Calif.; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.: Yakima Training Center, Wash.; Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation, 
Calif.; Fort Worden, Wash.; Camp Desert Rock, Ney.; Fort Meyer, Va 

Major stations for training divisions and replacement training centers are: 
Fort Dix, N. J.; Camp Breckenridge, Ky.; Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Pa.; Camp Pickett, Va.; Fort Jackson, 8S. C.; Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Fort Riley, 
Kons.; Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Fort Ord, Calif.: Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Major school stations are: Fort Slocum, N. Y.: Fort Monmouth, N. J.: United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Fort Ho! 
bird, Md.; Fort Knox, Ky.: Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Fort Lee, Va; 
Fort Benning, Ga.; Camp Gordon, Ga.: Fort Bliss, Tex.; Fort Sill, Okla.: Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif.;: Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Major technical and specialized training stations are: Fort Eustis, Va.: Fort 
Story, Va.: Fort McClellan, Ala.; Atlanta General Depot, Ga.; Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala.; Fort Sam Houston (Brooke AH), Tex.; Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Mr. Harpy. You might give some further consideration to the 
utilization of Camp A. P. Hill. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Camp Crowder, Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
permanent installations which will be in the Army’s permanent estab- 
lishment not only for the cold war period but in future years to come. 
We have made a reexamination of our program. We have had very 
extensive examination of troop housing at Fort Meade, which we will 
cliscuss with you here. 

There is a provision in the bill now for $1,980,000 to cover 900 troop 
spaces at Fort Meade which we, in the course of the presentation, are 
taking out of our bill. We will ask favorable consideration of the 
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committee for an authorization at Crowder for troop facilities and 
troop support of that amount in lieu of the—— 

The Cuatrman. Then your plans are to utilize your investment at 
Camp Crowder, and it does become a permanent station. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. What about A. P. Hill down here in Virginia. It 
was a very famous training facility during World War Il. One of 
my counsels was down there. 

Secretary Benpersen. There will be no permanent facilities ever 
built at Hill. It will be a permanent maneuver area. 

The CuatrmMan. A permanent maneuver area. 

Secretary Benprersen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. It is going to be utilized, and there is where you 
have your big maneuvers. 

Secretary BenpretsEeNn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you really use that to any extent, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Price. I can vouch for that. 

The Cuairman. Anyhow, [think this. It ought to go in the record. 
The training that the boys received at Camp Hill no doubt paid off in 
saving casualties in World War Il. Now, take your next one. 
Thirteen million for utilities. 

Secretary Benpersen. $13,600,000 for utilities which will be ex- 
plained in detail, but are relatively self explanatory as to what is 
covered ; $13,500,000 for maintenance and shop facilities at training 
and school installations. 

The Cuairman. That is all right. 

Secretary BENvDETSEN. $10,200,000 for operational and administra- 
tive facilities. 

The Cuamman. What do you mean by administrative and opera- 
tional facilities ? 

Secretary Benprersen. Headquarters. This is for construction of 
buildings. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Benpersen. Five million for emergency construction. 
What we are asking in this case is that you authorize as heretofore to 
meet unforeseen emergencies up to $5,000,000, in which case if any 
emergency occurs during the course of the fiscal year we must Justify 
before your committee—— 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. Both sides and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. . 

The Cuatrman. How much was the amount that we made available 
last year? 

Well, we will get that when we come to it. I know all about that, 
phase. 

Secretary Brenpretsen. In continental United States the emer- 
gency—— 

The Cuarrman. How much did we make available last year, Mr. 
Kelleher? 

Mr. Keviener. $37,000,000. 

The CuHamman. We made available for this item $37,000,000 last 
year. 
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Mr. Ketiener. $27,000,000 for zone of interior and $10,000,000 
overseas. 

Secretary Benpersen. We have authorized $27,000,000. 

The Cuairman. How much have you spent ? 

Secretary BenpEeTsEN. Excuse me, if I may complete it. We were 
authorized $27,000,000. When the appropriations cut with which 
you are familiar came, we programmed that down to $5,000,000. 
~ The Cuatmrman. Then they only appropriated $5,000,000? 

Secretary Benpersen. We held available $5,000,000 because the Ap- 
propriations Committee didn’t tell us exactly where to apply the cuts. 
They just cut it over-all. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Benprersen. And told us to reprogram it. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. : 

Secretary Benpetrsen. So that is reprograming, we cut it to 5 
million continental United States of the 27 million authorized. 

The Cuatrman. All right. How much has been spent ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. Of which we have used—wait a minute. We 
have not used any. 

The CuairmMan. All right. Then you got $5 million. And you 
are asking $5 million in this bill / 

Secretary Benpretsen. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now when we had the Air Force up on the $28 
million they wanted, it developed that they had about $34 million left 
to their credit. So we struck that item out. And I think we will be 
warranted, when we reach this item in this bill, to strike out this $5 
million, because you now have $5 million to your credit. We can 
take care of you. I think when we reach that item we ought to 
strike out the $5 million and just let you use the $5 million which the 
appropriation committee has appropriated. But we will talk about 
that when we come to it. Go ahead. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman, I have this suggestion to 
make which I would like to offer to the committee at this time. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Because of the fact that we didn’t use the $5 
million emergency fund last year, which is still available, I am going 
to suggest that we delete our $5 million in this bill. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. It will lower the amount of the bill. It will 
be helpful all around. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. That is right. That is what we did 
with the Air Force. We struck it out because they have enough money 
to use. 

All right. 

Secretary BeNDETsSEN. We would have to rely on the existing 5 mil- 
lion in an emergency, but we won’t ask for it. We will delete it. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is the way to save a little 
money. 

Now, for family housing, $300,000. 

Secretary Benpetrsen. Yes, sir. That is for a limited purpose at 
a special location called Vint Hill Farms, Va. Off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

Now, I want some oflicer to put in the record the total number of 
Wherry houses that has been constructed at the permanent bases in 
the Army. 
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Secretary Benpersen. We will provide a breakdown of the number 
constructed, the number in the course of construction and the ones that 
are ready to go. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


Number of Number of 


projects ! units 
Completed for occupancy 23 9, 214 
Under construction 21 Fe ee 
Initiation of construction imminent 6 1, 398 
Under development or being considered 29 4, Sot 
Total 79 22, 349 


11 station may have 2 or more separate projects. The 79 projects are located at 64 different stations, 


The CHamMan. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish when you do that, Mr. Chairman, you would 
also get included the amount of annual appropriations that is going 
to be required because of that Wherry housing. 

The Cuaiman. Well, the trouble about that would be this, Mr. 
Hardy. Weset up so much for quarters—— 

Secretary Benprersen. If I may ask you to clarify your question, 
Mr. Hardy. Do you mean the annual appropriation for mainten- 
ance ¢ 

The CHarrmMan. No. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t mean the annual appropriation for mainten- 
ance. 

Secretary BenpetseN. There isn’t any. 

Mr. Harpy. But you are required to guarantee full occupancy of 
all ef this Wherry housing for a period of, what Thirty years? 

Secretary Benpetsen. We can’t guarantee full occupancy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you guarantee full return to the owners. 

Secretary Benpetsen. No, sir. As I understand it—I will ask the 
experts to straighten me out if I am wrong—we must establish 

‘The CHairMan. At permanent installations—— 

Secretary Benpetsen. In order to satisfy the law that it is a perma- 
nent army post, camp or station. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Benpretsen. We can’t guarantee that there will be thus 
and so many people there. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Benpersen. In future vears. They have however, the 
right, if we don’t fill it, to rent it to outsiders. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Secretary Benpetsen. We have first call, first refusal. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you got more of an obligation than that, Mr. 
Secretary, and I would like to get that cleared up. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will get that cleared up when we come 
to it. There is no doubt about this—— 

Secretary Benprrsen. Sir, we will provide it for the record, but I 
don’t certainly want to appear to be contentious-—but I have the rather 
solid conviction that we don’t have a further obligation than that. 

Mr. Harpy. It may be that I am confused, but I would like to get 
straight. 
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(The requested information is as follows :) 
ARMY RESPONSIBILITY FOR WHERRY HOUSING OCCUPANCY 


In the initial programing of Wherry Housing under title VIII of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Army actively participates in coordination of activities 
with the private builder and the Federal Housing Administration. Subsequent 
execution of the certification of need to the FHA by the Secretary of the Army 
(FHA Form 3501) precludes the necessity for the FHA to make the usual deter- 
mination of acceptable business risk as required by other titles of the National 
Housing Act. The Army has, therefore, assumed a definite moral obligation 
and has a Keen self-interest in all Wherry projects to assure that all units are 
occupied within the allowed occupancy factors. There is no legal obligation 
involved. At stations where there is a Wherry project, the installation com 
mander has been charged directly with the responsibility to provide the project 
mortgagor With a coordinated and aggressive program to assure maximum occu 
pancy, 


WHEN A PROJECT IS AMORTIZED THROUGH THE NORMAL COURSE OF EVENTS 


The present amortization period for a completed Wherry project approximates 
32 years and 7 months. In the Army, these projects are constructed on Army 
owned land and leased to the mortgagor under the act of August 5, 1947 (Public 
Law 364, SOth Cong.) and the Wherry Act of August 8, 1949 (Public Law 211, 
SIst Cong.). Contained in the lease granted by the Army ure provisions that 
after a specified period of time and after the project is amortized, the project 
becomes property of the Government without cost. During the period of amorti 
gation, the insurance of the mortguge by the FHA remains eitective. When 
utilities services, such as sewage disposal, and similar related special services, 
such as snow removal, are not available from private sources, the Government 
contracts with the mortgagor to furnish the service not otherwise available at 
rates equal to or above cost to the Government. Other than the provisions of 
the lease granted and the conditions of utility contracts, the Army has no legal 


obligations 
WHEN A PROJECT IS IN DEFAUL' 


Failure of the mortgagor to make principal and interest payments or to ac 
cumulate funds to meet other outstanding obligations, a project is considered 
to be in default and if the default continues for more than 30 days, the mortgag 
is entitled to receive the benefits of the FHA mortgage insurance after assi 
ment, transfer, and delivery to the FHA of all rights, claims, tit 
ete., pertaining. Regulations involved are drawn up solely by the FHA i 
accordance with provisions of tithe VIII, of the National Housing Act, as amended. 
The FHA issues to the mortgagee debentures, for the unpaid value of the mort- 


les, records, 


gage, bearing interest at not to exceed 3 percent per annum. At this time, the 
FHA is the owner of the project and would operate and manage it on a business 
basis. During the period of foreclosure or assignment of the mort; h 
mortgagee to FHA, tenancy by the military would be uninterrupted. No fore 
closures have been effected on any Ariny Wherry projects to date In the event 
of a foreclosure, the logical proceeding would be for the FHA to offer the project 
for sale, and refinance the mortgage. 








WILAT IS THE IMPACT OF A WILERRY PROJECT ON PUBLIC FUNDS? 


If the project amortizes itself as described above, there is no impact on public 
funds appropriated to the Army, or any other Federal Agency, other than for 
funds appropriated to the Army to pay to the military occupant of a project a 
quarters allowance in lieu of public quarters not furnished. Costs to the FHA 
of discharging their responsibilities are borne from fees and premiums charged 
in connection with insuring the mortgage. 

If a project goes in default, the effect on publie funds is as follows: 

In conducting their insurance program, the FHA recognizes that there may 
be foreclosure proceedings when debentures will be issued. However, reserve 
funds are accumulated through fees and other collections to meet this con 
tingency and unless there would be an unprecedented number of foreclosures, 
these reserves should be ample and no impact on public funds should result 
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In the event of default impending or in being, the Army can, within certain 
limitations, in-lease the project, use the houses as public quarters and pay to 
the mortgagor a sum determined to be fair and equitable. In this instance, 
the impact on public funds would be a requirement for funds to pay to the 
mortgagor the amount agreed to in the lease and funds for utility service con- 
tracts which would be Army responsibility. However, by use of the project 
as public quarters, there are saved sums from allowances for quarters not 
paid to military occupants. By the in-leasing action, the project can be main- 
tained on a stable basis, the mortgagor, mortgagee and the FHA would main- 
tain relationships as for a normal successful project. 

The CuatrmMan. Here is the situation. If the Government had 
made the original investment itself and denied all who occupy Gov- 
ernment quarters the right of Government quarters allowance, prob- 
ably the Government could have saved some money. But there 
would have been such an initial investment that it would be stag- 
gering. It was far better to do it under the Wherry bill than it 
was for the Government to make the original investment. 

Secretary Benpetsen. I can clarify, I think, what is in your mind, 
Mr. Hardy, and that is this. The Wherry legislation as I under- 
stand it provides that the builder of the project can obtain what is 
known as guaranteed financing, guarantee through the agency of the 
Federal housing authority or whatever it is now called, and if, for 
instance, in future years it were not occupied and if he couldn’t rent 
it to civilians to make up the difference, outside people, then the 
banks who made the loan to him can look to the Federal Housing 
Authority to pay up on the guaranty of so much percent of the loan. 

He takes some risk. The Government takes the major risk. If it 
is occupied fully or within some level of occupancy, there is no 
appropriation. 

The Cyarrman. As far as I know, the Government would never 
have made this initial investment. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I think we ought to be cleared on is this. 
I think we ought to know on this Wherry housing what the poten- 
tial eventual cost to us is. I am not talking about the immediate 
future. There is no doubt about the fact that all this Wherry hous- 
ing is going to be occupied. That doesn’t enter into the problem. 
But if and when we ever do reestablish peace and we begin on a 
reduction of our pe ‘rsonnel at these posts where this Wherry housing 
is built, I think we ought to have in mind the possibilities that there 
is going to be at least a contingent continuing drain to meet the 
guaranties of revenue which the Government is obligated. 

Secretary Benpetsen. If the owner defaults on the payments of the 
loan, there’ is a contingent liability on the Government, not on the 
military agencies of the Government but of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking in terms of United States Treasuy be- 
cause it all comes out of the same pot. 

Secretary Benpetsen. That is right. 

The Cramman. Take your next item, $6 million for roads, ri ailroads, 
communities, airfields, communications facilities. and other miscel- 


laneous and other projects. Well, I know what that is. Now that 
gives you a breakdown of your $178 million. 
Secretary BrenprerseN. Now the research and development, $58.4 


million, has been carefully screened. It is considered highly essential. 
The Cuamman. Are there any new laboratories being established ? 
Secretary Benprrsen. Yes, s! 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Where are the new laboratories being 
established ? 

Secretary Benpetsen. We will provide for the record in detail 
where the line items are located. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Some are at Camp Detrick, Md. Some are 

Aberdeen. We will provide in detail the line items. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 

Research and development facilities included in H. R. 7604 are to be located 
at the following installations: Fort Knox, Ky.: Fort Bliss, Tex.; Yuma Test 
Station, Ariz.; Army Chemical Center, Md.; Camp ng 55" Md. ; Dugway Prov- 
ing Grounds, Utah; Fort Terry, N. Y.; Fort Monmouth, N. : Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
Walter Reed, Washington, D. C.; Aberdeen Proving thle Md.: California 
Institute of Technology, California; Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; Detroit Arsenal, 
Mich.; White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex.; Malta Test Station, N. Y.; 
Picatinny Arsenal, N. J. 

The CHarremMan. All right, go ahead. 

Secretary Benpetsen. If you will go off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Crarmman. All right. 

Secretary Benpersen. Back on the record, Mr. Reporter. 

There are no existing Army-owned or civilian buildings available 
for the purpose of these R. and D. facilities. They are unique types 
of structures. We carefully canvassed that. 

In troop housing, $38,300,000, which in the bill itself is reduced by 
the 1.9 hundred thousand at Meade—— 

The Cratman. Let me ask the engineer a question in that con 
nection. Have you a standard plan for troop housing that you use 
all over the continental United States or do you build vy different 
roi natch designs? For instance, when you are buil lin gy out in 
California, do you build differently than in Virginia? Do you just 
try to fae. one pattern which you can vive an engineer ? 

General Harpixn. Mr. Chairman, there are standard barracks now 
that have been cleve ‘oped | pros rressive ‘ly in the last 5 vears and it is 
avery simple, modernistic type of building, consisting of a reenforced 
concrete frame and the walls, both interior and exterior, are made up 
of concrete block or cinder block. 

It might be termed a “warehouse structure.” It is devoid com 
pletely of embellishments. It is a very durable structure. We think 
that it is very satisfactory. 

The Cramman. You said something that intrigued me. You say 
you a .dopted the poh C\ ot usH 1g cinder blocks. That would cause me 
to conclude that you are somewhat discriminating against brick. 
In an area where bricks are manufactured, and available, don’t vou 
use the bricks 2 

Secretary Benpetsen. We have alternates in the bid ling proce 
dure which enables the bidder to specify the materials which he would 
prefer to use and it is on a competitive basi 

The Cramman. Then you have ¢ ompetition between the industries 
of « oe 1 block, brick, tile. and wood 4 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you request bids of any one of those types; 
is that correct ¢ : 

Secretary BenpetseN. Not wood for permanent; no, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You don’t use wood. All right. 
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Mr. Harpy. You don’t use any wood frame for any of your perma- 
nent barracks ? 

Secretary Benpersen. No, sir 

The Cuatrman. Then no industry can say that you discriminated 
against them ? 

General Harpinx. That is my firm conviction; yes. 

The Cuamman. I had a good deal of corresponde nce because down 
in my section are a great many brick plants. They are all fussing 
down there because you are using cement blocks. They said cement 
blocks might be good in certain sections of the country but it might 
be probably cheaper to use brick where you have a brick supply. 

Do you try to take into consideration the local supply of material ? 

General Harpix. Our specifications permit the bidder to offer the 
Government an alternate material. But evaluation of the bids is on 
the basis of cost and the alternate material must be examined to 
determine that it will provide an equivalent structure to that which 
the Government has specified, not only in maintenance and dura- 
bility but heat loss and other factors upon which it is considered. 
ine of course, is our age-old form of material to build structures 
such as this. We have encouraged them to offer brick as an alternate, 
eg SO far price differentials have not made it possible to obtain satis- 
factory bids, 

The Cuairnman. What about tile—— 

General Harpix., And price. We have had, I believe, some tile in 
the Texas area. 

Secretary Benpetsen. You do offer the alternate to the bidder? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

The CHairMan. soiree don’t want to get in this position, General. 
You don't want to get ae ion Where any one of these taxpaying 
industries can say your om as and specifications are so drawn that it 
eliminates them from an opportunity to bid. Everybody should 
have an equal opportunity to do business with the Government. 

General Harpry. Yes. 

The Cuairman. It makes no difference what he offers. He should 
have an equal op oe and no plans, in my judgment, should be so 
drafted to deny any industry in America an opportunity to submit its 
proposal on pte basis. 

General Harpin. Mr. Chairman, we are endeavoring to our utmost 
to « omply with your policy in that regard, The specifications permit 
the bidder to do the thing that you are speaking of, but there are so 
many alternate forms of construction which we are willing to consider 
these days that we do not provide a plan which would fit that material 
precisely. We leave that to the bidder to provide the alternate con- 
struction details to us. 

The Cuamman. All right, tell the committee this, then; do vou have 
a standard square footage per man ? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

The CuairMan, Now what is your standard square footage ? 

General TLarpinx, Seventy two. 

The CirarMan. Seventy two. 

Secretary BenpreTsen. We have these standards, Mr. Chairman. 
For the long-range permanent post-cold-war establishment, our 
standard is 72 square feet per man, for career enlisted men. Where 
we are required to build to accommodate today, it would be 60 square 
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feet per man in this period of semiemergency cold war. For mobiliza- 
tion, we had as our objective 60 square feet per man. We have, after 
consideration of it at length, reduced that mobilization objective to 
2 maximum, as you rise during all-out war, of 55 square feet per man. 

Undoubtedly we may and probably never will be able to attain it, 
depending on the rate of mobile ation. But we have after consulta- 
tion in the Department of Defense, after taking into account all of the 
factors we can honestly and sincerely consider our mobilization objec- 
tive 55 square feet per man in continental United States. It was 60. 

The CHamman. What do you estimate the reduction of 5 square 
feet would save in dollars and cents in total mobilization, from 60 
to dd ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. [ would estimate that it would save approxi- 
mately LO percent of the over-all cost. 

The Cruaiman. All right. We are not going into detail on these 
things. ‘Take your next item. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I raise just one question about this 
standard barracks that you were discussing with the general a minute 

ago! Genera : is there considerable similarity between the standard 
barracks used | vy the Army and that used by the Air Force‘ 

General Harpux. Yes, Mr. Hardy. They are almost identical 
structural materials. The interior arrangement is somewhat different. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand there is a difference in the interior ar- 
rangement, but I was thinking primarily of the structural nature of 
the building. Now, you are doing the Air Force construction and you 
have indicated that all of your permanent barracks are of the reen 
forced concrete frame. Is it not true that some of the Air Force per- 
manent barracks are wood frame ¢ 

General Harpin. Yes. They have a standard for wood frame con- 
struction that is also carried as their 25-year life structure. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that based on consideration of economy or do you 
know what is the reason for it? Obviously the maintenance cost of 
your concrete frame structure or construction should be a lot less and 
its lifetime would be more; is that correct ¢ 

General Harpix. Yes. 1 think the primary consideration was a 
price determination, 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any experience to indicate that there is 
any appreciable variation in that price / 

General Harpix. Not very much, sir. We have some experience 
which I would be glad to refer to, in my notes. 

Mr. Harpy. If there were any appreciable variation, would the 
Army give consideration to the substitution of frame for some of its 
permanent construction 4 

Secretary Benpretrsen. We think it has too high maintenance. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I am trying to get at, and I am in- 
clined to agree with you on that, Mr. Chairman, is this. The Army 
just testified that they have adopted the policy of putting up only the 
concrete frame building for their permanent installations. Now if 
that is the sound basis for the Army, then it ought to be a sound basis 
for the Air Force. If the Air Force position is sound to have some 
frame and some concrete, then that ought to be a sound position for 
the Army. 
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The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Brenpersen. We are trying to avoid, if I may, Mr. 
Hardy—«an I go off the record on this because I don’t want to appear 
to be testifying with regard to the program which you heard on the 
Air Force. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Harpy. I know there is some difference in the problem which 
you just outlined here, but I don’t believe that all of the information 
which I have seen on the matter conforms strictly to the limitations 
that you have indicated. Now, the question of costs, even the ques- 
tion of initial cost, sometimes is ignored and there are cases where 
wood frame construction is more expensive than the concrete frame 
construction that we have been discussing. 

Secretary Benpersen. Can be. 

Mr. Harpy. And even—there are some instances of such cases 
where it has not even been permissible to offer a proposal to build a 
concrete frame construction. 

Secretary Benvetsen. In the Army policy, we allow the bidder to 
build the alternate, except for wood. 

Mr. Harpy. But he does it on the basis of policy and direction 
which he receives. 

The Cuamman. Well, there is no doubt about it that some discre- 
tion should be given to the engineers. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s take a concrete illustration, Mr. Chairman. <A 
BOQ was built at Andrews Base out of concrete blocks because it was 
determined to be cheaper. They come along and build the next one 
and they issue a directive that it shall be frame construction. 

The Cuairman. I think the engineer must have latitude in saying 
what is the proper material to be in a permanent structure, if he is 
going to build a permanent structure. I don’t think an officer 
of the Army, Navy or Air Force should say we want to have it built 
out of this or that only. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know which is the better course, but I do 
think- 

Secretary Benpersen. We don’t have a 25-year-life standard. Of 
course they do. 

The CHatrmMan. Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Harpy. It is either permanent or it is temporary. 

The Cnairman. Take your next, your $17 million of land. We 
have covered that. We have it in here. Fort Bragg, Fort Hood, and 
Fort Knox. 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarman. Then the $15 million for training. That is for 
schools, classrooms, and field training aids. The major portion of 
this amount is for two schools, the Artillery School at Fort Bliss— 
3.1 millions, and the combined AG and Finance School at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Now we moved something over to Fort Benjamin Harrison from 
St. Louis, didn’t we ? 

Secretary Benpetsen. We moved the Finance Center from St. Louis 
to Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
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The CuatrmMan. I see. We took care of that in the last year’s bill. 

Secretary BeNpetseN. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Now $13 million for utilities is for the construc- 
tion of new facilities and the extension and rehabilitation of existing 
facilities, including water supply, distribution, and so forth; $13 
million for equipment and maintenance shop facilities; $10 million 
for administration and operations. ‘Tell us now how many buildings 
you are going to be building. Are you going to do much building for 
headquarters 4 

Secretary Benpetsen. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now let’s see where they are going to be. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Of the 10 million only 1 million for head- 
qui arte rs, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I know about one I see here. Included in the ad- 
ministrative facilities portion of this category is an addition to the 
post headquarters at Fort Meade, an administration building in the 

shop area at Fort Eustis, a headqu: irters and administrative building 
in the Engineer Replacement Training Center at Fort Belvoir. 1 
am a little disturbed. It looks like it is pretty well built up now. 
And an administration building at Camp Gordon, Ga. What is 
Camp Gordon, Ga., being used for? The last time I heard, it was 
being used asan MP school. Is that what it is for? 

Secretary Benpetsen. An MP school, a Signal Corps School, and 
a Signal Corps Training Center. 

The Cuarrman. Are you going to build a big administration cen- 
ter down there? 

Secretary BenpetseNn. It is not a large one. 

The Cuatrrman. We will talk about that when we come to it. Five 
million dollars for emergency construction. We will strike that out. 

Secretary Benpvetsen. Strike it out: yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Three hundred thousand dollars for 
family housing, for the construction of 24 family housing units at 
Vint Hills Farm, Va. Is that down in Mr. Hardy’s area or Judge 
Smith’s area? Where is that? 

Mr. Kevitener. Mr. Smith’s area. 

Secretary Benpetsen. Southeast Virginia. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Vint Hill Farms? 

Secretary Benpetsen. Southeast, Virginia. 

The CHatrrman. What military installations do you have there? 

Mr. Ke_iener (aside). 

The CuatrMan. I know about it. It is classified. The remaining 
$6 million is for roads. All right. 

Now discussion off the record. Go ahead. 

Secretary Brenpetsen. In addition 

The CHarrMan, Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Secretary BENpDETsEN. Section 101 includes projects totaling $68.6 
million for continuation of the program in Alaska, Okinawa, Car- 
ibbean, and Hawaii, and for unforeseeable emergency-type projects 
in all overseas areas. The breakdown is as follows: 

For continuation of construction in support of a permanent Army 
Force in Alaska $39.8 million. This amount is 30 percent of the out- 
standing requirement which is planned to be completely funded by 
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fiscal year 1956 with construction being essentially completed during 
fiscal year 1958, 6 years from now. 

For continuation of construction in support of a permanent force 
in Okinawa, which is one of our key, bastion points, $20.7 million. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Brenpetsen. This amount represents 14 percent of the 
outstanding requirement which is planned to be completely funded 
by fiseal year 1957 with construction being essentially completed 
during fiscal year 1959, 7 years from now. 

Five million dollars for overseas, which I feel we should leave in 
the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. How much you had allocated in fiscal 1952 for that ? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. $6,500,000. 

The Cuairman. How much have you spent / 

Secretary BrenpetseEN. We— 

The Cuatrman. There is 10 million authorizations and they ap- 
propriated $6 million. 

Secretary Benpersen. We have just gotten authority from the com- 
mittee to spend 614 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ther n you have $4 million left ¢ 

Secretary Benpersen. Authorization, but not appropriation. 

The Cuamman. Oh, you obligated the appropriation ? 

Secretary Benprrsen. Yes. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Secretary Benpetsen. That involves 3 million for operational and 
administrative facilities in the Caribbean. This involves an ordnance 
maintenance establishment, half of it, in the Canal Zone, at Corozal, 
also 39,000 for a direction-finding station in Hawaii in support of our 
Army operations there. A total of $68,600,000. 

Going off the record if I may 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuamman. All right. Now take the overseas temporary area. 

Secretary Benpersen. Back on the record, this portion of the Army 
construction authorization request amounts to $142.200,000 for con- 
struction of facilities in areas occupied by the Army on a temporary 
basis in the Pacific and European areas. 

The CuarmMan. Now, then, on temporary bases over in Europe, 
S142 million is asked to be made available. 

Secretary Benpersen. Japan, Far East and Europe, combined. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Now in permanent, in Europe, how much? Nothing permanent ? 

Secretary BENDETSEN. Sir? 

The Cuaimman. All the authorization is for emergency type 
Europe / 

Secretary Benpersen. That is right, s 

The Carman. Everything is for emergency, except Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Caribbean / 

Secretary Benprersen. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. On a temporary basis, but as a matter of fact, there is 
very little construction that you can put up over there of essentially 
permanent-type construc tion. 

The Cuairman. Anyhow, it is classified as temporary. We don’t 
want to classify it as permanent because it would be bad psychology. 
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Mr. Harpy. We might not classify it that way, but I think we ought 
to know what we are doing. 

The Cuairman. All right, go ahead with your next one. 

Secretary Benpersen. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Secretary Benpretsen. My next subject, although not contained in 
H. R. 7694 is related in that prior to obtaining an appropriation for 
depot facilities as authorized by Public Law 155, it is necessary that 
we reach agreement with you on the projects we propose to finance. 
The portion of Public Law 155, which was last year’s construction 
authorization legislation, to which I am referring reads as follows: 

Depot facilities, continental United States; storage, administrative, shop, 
operational and supporting facilities, and utilities: Provided, That prior to the 
acquisition of lands and the construction of facilities under this authority the 
Secretary of the Army shall come into agreement with the Armed Services Com 
mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives with respect to the acquisi 
tion of such lands and the construction of such facilities, $50,000,000. 

Our request for depot storage and supporting facilities this year 
is limited to and within the amounts authorized in Public Law 155 but 
not funded by the Congress. The construction requested represents 
an indispensable feature of the depot system; and will, when com- 
pleted, supplement existing installations by providing required addi- 
tional storage space and depot support facilities necessary for effi- 
cient operations at permanent installations programed for indefinite 
retention by the Department of the Army. The majority of the major 
maintenance items are required by the Ordnance Corps and result 
principally from the demands of new weapons and their fire-control 
equipment and new bulkier combat vehicles. Projects other than 
Ordnance result in the main from new requirements, shifting work- 
loads and from deterioration and inadequacy of existing facilities. 

The Army proposes to finance $40.6 milhoin of this authorization 
during fiseal vear 1953 and I have a list of these projects which I will 
insert in the record at this point. 


Station Item Amount 
Ordnance 
Anniston Hardstand $317, 000 
Heating plant FOO, O00 
Dynamomceter test 100, 000 
Fire-control shop 900, 000 
Benicia Paint, sandblast facilities 203, 000 
Air conditioning Shop No. 49 90, 000 
Black Hills Addition to ammunition maintenance facilities 116, 000 
Blue Grass Improvements to building No. 214 64, 000 
Erie Boiler plant 600, 000 
Letterkenny Woodworking and box building 202, 000 
Fire-control rebuild 900, O00 
Mt. Rainier Fire-control shop GOO. O00 
Pueblo Extension to 4 buildings 6C0, 000 
Base maintenance shop 5, 000, 000 
Abrasive building 170. 000 
Tire shop. 180. O00 
Red River Packaging and dunnage shop 202. O00 
Post enaineer utility shop 173. 000 
Rossford Maintenance shop 561, OOO 
Elevate! water tank 80. O00 
San Jacinto Ammunition disassembly building 125, 000 
RR Spur, suspect cars 41. 000 
Charge house, ammunition area 79, 000 
Land acquisition Engineer 230, 000 
Seneca ‘ Addition to ammunition maintenance facilities 180, 000 
Addition to popping plant 9, 000 
Sierra e Concrete floors, 8 warehouses 249. 000 


Engineer field maintenance shop 285, 000 
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Station Item | Amount 
| ae nications bacodectenipatiwac 
| 
Ordnance—Continued } ~ 
RES AEE Re eset z | Ammunition maintenance facilities. _-__-- éokal $880, 000 
|; Ammunition receiving and shipping building. ‘ee 205, 000 
Te EEINND: 2. cckaddponcmenabon Field maintenance shop ; age -| 1, 848, 000 
Tooele Pas TE ee ae ee he BTU es Ea a ee as 100, 000 


Paint and sandblast building 
Engineer field maintenance shop- 
IN i casas cick eetienilenmeatal en 


| Renovation building 
Total, ordnance... 


Quartermaster: 
' I Ee 
Box and crate shop 
| 4 warehouses for flammables 
Medical maintenance building-- 
Auburn...-. ees ....-.-.-| Administration building - - - 
Warehouse for flammables - . - 
Hardstand -_- 
Motor maintenance shop 
Belle Mead : bia | Quartermaster depot maintenance 
| 2 warehouses for flammables 
Box and crate shop.-.- 


| Engineer depot maintenance shop_- 


Columbus ° ‘ _...| Warehouse for flammables- . 
Spur track to 4 sheds 
Memphis.. _...| Box shop and labor-pool office 
Warehouse for flammables - . 
Richmond__. : Box shop... 
Sharpe... 5 2 warehouses for flammables--- 
|: ae F 4 Box and crate shop 
SC cable building 


Fort Worth Depot maintenance shop 


| OC AES SOE EE TNS, Ser 
Chemical: Deseret........_..-- iz | Fence... 
Warehouse for flammables 
a 
Total, chemical ‘ ‘ } —e . 
Signal: Lexington_- Addition to substation... 


Engineers: 
Granite City. -__- 2 warehouses for flammables 
| Resaw and box shop 
} 12-inch water main 
| Sewage lift station 
Pasco_- ty zs Engineer maintenance shop 


Re, IE so citnianwnnecceerandtecincus sentient snieasioaricies 


Transportation: 
Charleston - Marine repair shops 
Marietta : | Base depot shop 
| Administration building 
Warehouse for flammables 


Total transportation. Se alee Lceeeknen 


Medical 
Alameda_--_... Railroad holding yard 
Post engineering office and shops 
Maintenance shop--. 
Louisville. - | 3 warehouses 
Railroad spur 
| Sewage-disposal plant 
2 water-storage tanks 
Additional water lines 


Total, medical me ore . - ‘ ‘s 


Grand total_._- Pyare Bee 


Details of these projects will be covered by the 
when they appear before you. 


Extension post headquarters building _- 
I 1 


289, 000 
285, 000 


Addition to ammunition maintenance facilities___-| 150, 000 
; 


ceaeea 600, 000 
17, 904, 000 


525, 000 
272, 000 
910, 000 
447, 000 
518, 000 
510, 000 
80, 000 
372, 000 
250, 000 
455, 000 
272, 000 
, 210, 000 
511, 000 
56, 000 
284, 000 
85, 000 
272, 000 
680, 000 
625, 000 
| 124, 000 
900, 000 

1] 3! 58, 3,000 

| 30, 000 
| 72, 000 
102, 000 

30, 000 


to 


~ 


| 


340, 000 
152, 000 
80, 000 
204, 000 
640, 000 


, 416, 000 


152, 000 
, 002, 000 
382, 000 
341, 000 


2, 877, 


000 


331, 000 
273, 000 
108, 000 
103, 000 
| 70, 000 
| 250, 000 

216, 000 

106, 000 


on 


| Centralized post maintenance shop building 430, 000 
| ° — 


§87, 000 


40, 574, 000 


technical services 


In conclusion I would like to restate that if it were not for the 
stretch-out of our rate of build-up with which you are familiar, our 
request for new authorization would have been materially greater. In 
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this request we are proposing only urgent projects which are directly 
concerned with the current emergency. We are not asking this year 
for authorization and funding of any portion of the projects which 
eventually will be required to replace our rapidly deteriorating tem- 
porary plant. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you for the 
complete analysis and break-down of your requirements for the Army. 
That will bring us down, will it not, to the First Army Area to take up 
the bill, item by item. 

Secretary Benpersen. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I think if we start in here at 2 o’clock we can make 
some progress. Because you have given the background of the whole 
thing. Is there any other background statement anyone wants to 
submit ? 

Secretary Benpersen. I think, sir; if you would like to have it, 
depending on the time of the committee available—I have asked Gen- 
eral Hardin to prepare a statement going into construction and costs 
and the background. Now either this could be placed in the record 

The CHarrMan. Weil, ask the general to put that in the record and 
we will ask him a great many questions. We cleared up a great many 
things in the mind of the committee this mor ning. 

Secretary BenpETsEN. We can put that in the record. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 





STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. J. R. HArpINnN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Brig. Gen. J. R. Hardin, Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Military Construction. It is believed that it will be advanta- 
geous if I may be permitted to discuss briefly certain general considerations 
bearing on Army military construction. 

As you are aware, the Chief of Engineers is directly responsible for the 
prosecution of the military construction programs for the Department of the 
Army and the major portion of Department of the Air Force. The exceptions to 
this rule are those projects under the jurisdiction of the Air Matériel Command 
or a major overseas command such as the Far East Command and the European 
Command. In the latter case the Chief of Engineers has staff supervisory duties 
but no executive responsibility. 

Construction performed directly under the jurisdiction of the Chief of Engi- 
neers is administered by division and district engineers. These officers direct 
a decentralized organization which has many proven advantages. The organiza- 
tion has demonstrated the ability to carry a very heavy workload and yet sustain 
efficiency and economy. We consider that any other type of organization would 
forfeit the necessary control or centralize too much control in Washington with 
the attendant delay in action. 

Division and district engineers of the Corps of Engineers are governed by all 
standing regulations of the Department of the Army and by orders and regula- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers. These are comprehensive and apply to all phases 
of engineer operations. In construction projects, additional direction is fur- 
nished these officers by an engineering manual covering design criteria and by 
specific design and construction directives issued to them by the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Funds required by district engineers for design and construction are provided 
at the same time a directive is issued. Before the staff can direct us to proceed 
these construction funds must be apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget 
through the Treasury in the prescribed manner. Before these funds are released 
for a particular project the design must progress to the point where it is in 
preliminary form. Where construction is under the direct supervision of a major 
field commander, the funds are furnished him by the Comptroller of the Army. 
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Military construction under the Chief of Engineers is performed by contract. 
The policy of the Chief of Engineers requires that construction contracts be let 
after the widest possible competitive bidding on a lump-sum or unit-price basis. 
After long experience in construction we are certain that this is the most 
economical and businesslike procedure. Under those exceptional cases where 
negotiated lump-sum or cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts can be justified, they may 
be used only with prior approval by the Chief of Engineers, and he may undertake 
a CPFF operation in the United States with funds appropriated by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act 1952 only with the consent of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Design of construction projects is usually performed by architect-engineer 
firms under negotiated contracts. Only a small portion of the present design 
load is performed by Government forces and this portion is generally made up of 
small items for which contract operations would be uneconomical. In making 
a design contract there is no competition involved; the professional services 
required are obtained by negotiating with a firm believed to be competent, and 
until this effort fails no other firm is contacted. All other considerations being 
equal, preference is given to architect-engineers located in the immediate vicinity 
of the proposed work. In cases where the proposed construction is intricate 
or of a highly specialized nature, the geographical radius within which architect- 
engineers are considered must be extended. 

The Chief of Engineers, with the full support and encouragement of the rest 
of the Army, has adopted standard plans and specifications for all types of 
structures which recur with sufficient frequency to warrant adoption of a 
standard, The use of standard plans saves in design costs, saves time in initiation 
of work and provides uniformity throughout the Army. Where such plans are 
used the only additional design work necessary at a specific site is to adapt the 
structure to the local terrain and existing utilities systems. 

We recognize, of course, that there are cases where use of alternate methods 
or materials other than those prescribed by the Chief of Engineers may be to the 
advantage of the Government. Such alternatives must result in a facility equal 
to that proposed in the Government design in quality, space, functional arrange- 
ment, and serviceability. When invitations are issued for bids on a construction 
contract prospective bidders are informed that they have the option of submitting 
bids on alternates of the type [ have described. They must submit plans and 
specifications in sufficient detail to prove that the alternate is equal or superio” 
to the base design and if this is done their bid is considered in competition with 
those based on the plans issued by the Chief of Engineers. 

In applying these principles of design and contracting, there is a period of 
time required between the initiation of design and the actual obligation of 
construction funds which averages about 4 to 6 months if everything goes 
without delay. A somewhat shorter time may be applied to small and simple 
operations, but the larger and more complex jobs will require the better part of a 
year if the project is to be planned in an orderly fashion and crash procedures 
2voided. 

Let us assume that the project has been included in the approved master plan 
for the Army Establishment concerned, and that the general criteria are suf- 
ficiently set forth in the budget justification so that no delay is involved in either 
of these fie'ds. If authorized and funded by G—4, a design directive can be issued 
by the Chief of Engineers to one of the divisions and the district engineer con- 
cerned, This directive includes technical instructions and is the basis for nego- 
tiating with an architect-engineer concern for a firm price-design contract. The 
scope of work, the desired completion date, and the availability and qualification 
of an architect-engineer’s organization are considerations in negotiating this 
contract. Several weeks can be expected to elapse before the architect-engineer 
and the Government engineers have a meeting of the minds and the contract is 
signed. As the details are developed in keeping with the using services’ criteria 
and Department of Army construction policies, various decisions have to be 
made and, in some cases, detail siting agreed upon. The plans and the specifica- 
tions are developed, reviewed by the contracting officer, and the job is now ready 
for advertising for construction. The district engineer issues notice that the 
work is to be advertised and invites those firms having an interest to apply for 
plans and specifications. A period of 30 days is allowed as a normal time for 
the contractor to examine the plans, the site, and prepare his bid. After bids 
are opened, a period of several weeks is usually required for the successful 
bidders’ proposal to be examined, for the contracting officer to assure himself 
that the bonds are proper and suflicient, and that the contractor has the ability 
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to proceed with the work. At this time the contract is signed and the construc- 
tion funds become a commitment and as soon as the paperwork is comp'eted, 
they become an obligation. Unless we resort to emergency procurement pro- 
cedures, as I previously indicated this time interval is generally 4 to 6 months 
from the time the design directive is issued until a construction contract is signed. 
However, if plans are difficult to prepare, highly technical in nature, or the 
using service has difficulty in providing necessary decisions on siting and criteria, 
or ask for extensive revisions, delays result which prolong this period of time. 
As a general rule, the more time we permit the architect-engineers to have in 
the preparation of their site studies, soil borings, foundation studies, and the 
other multitude of details involved in the design operation, the more economical 
the construction phase will be. Six months is not too long a time for even an 
average undertaking in the design stage. Economies in deliberate procedures 
result from fewer change orders in the construction contract and modifications 
of the contract due to unforeseen conditions of the site. 

There are three general tvpes of construction in use in the Army today 
depending upon the expected economic life to be provided. The first of these 
three is permanent construction, designed for a life expectancy in excess of 
35 years. The second type is designated emergency-type construction and is 
expected to have a very brief economic life, in the order of 5 to S years. Between 
these two we have used a modified emergency type which utilizes the floor plan 
of the emergency design but strengthens its structural features and improves 
the quality of its materials. This type construction may be expected to last 
from 12 to 15 years without exceptional maintenance. <A brief description or 
outline specification for these three types of construction is contained on the 
first two sheets of the justification books now before you. 

Estimates of cost used in this program are based on construction-cost levels 
prevailing generally on September 1, 1951. Special design structures have 
included in the estimated cost an allowance of 15 percent for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. For facilities using standard plans this contingency amount is only 
5 percent. The amount allowed for contingencies after a contract is awarded 
is invariably reduced to 24 percent of the contract price. 

Finally, 1 believe it would be appropriate to summarize the authorization and 
appropriations received by the Department of the Army in recent years and 
the current status of these funds. Since fiscal year 1948, the Army has been 
authorized $2.308 billion of military construction by six public laws. Seven 
appropriations, totaling $1.741 billion, have been made subsequent to these 
authorizing acts. The major portion of this appropriation, $1 billion, was 
appropriated by the last session of Congress. $848 million of the total appro- 
priation has been obligated and $482 million expended as of April 30, 1952, the 
latest date for which figures are available. We have not yet reached a peak in 
either obligations or expenditures of these funds but, at the rate we are now 
progressing, it is estimated that all military construction Army funds now avail- 
able will be obligated and expended by June 1955. 

If there are any of the foregoing points which the committee would like to 
discuss further I would be most happy to go into further detail. If not, Colonel 
Carter will now proceed with a discussion of the justification book, 

The Cuamman. Have someone to start off with the First Army 
Area this afternoon. Now last year we authorized $31 million for 
the First Army Area. We appropriated $29 million. This bill 
calls for $8 million. You are going to ask in appropriation what the 
bill ealls for in authorization. We have it all broken down here 
pretty well. 

Secretary BENpETSEN. Yes. 

The Cuairman. We will take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:37 p. m., a recess was taken to reconvene at 2 
p.m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. Now, let the committee come to order. Now who 
is here now to talk about the First Army Area? 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel Ingram, sir, from the First Army Head- 
quarters. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, now, Colonel, tell us about the First 
Army Area. The first one is Fort Devens, Mass. Where is it in the 
book ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. The first one is Fort Devens, Mass. It is page 1 
in your book of station summaries. 

The Cuarrman. Let me find it in the justification book. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Page 8, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Fort Devens; all right. 

Now, during the last session of Congress we made available at Fort 
Devens, $520,000. Now, you are asking for $2,356,000. What mili- 
tary installation is at "ort Devens? 

Colonel Incram. There is a permanent Army installation there at 
Fort Devens, at which we have the Army Security Agency School, a 
training center for regimental combat and propose for future mobili- 
zation training of Quartermaster units, CT units, and so forth, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you a service club there now ¢ 

Colonel Incram. No, sir. The service club there burned down. 

The Cuarrman. You propose to build two warehouses / 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. And three enlisted men’s barracks? 

Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. 

The Cratrman. And you are going to ask for the $2,356,000 in ap- 
propriations ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimrman. That is correct. Now I would like for the Engi- 
neer, General, to put in the record this point the total amount of 
Government investment at Fort Devens. Can you do that? 

General Harptn. Yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $48,783,894 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $520,200 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are 200 units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Now, on each one of these items I want put in the 
record the total amount that the Government has invested A by 

All right, now take—— 

Colonel Carrer. May I ask one question on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cramman. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. Would you rather have put in the total amount of 
the actual cost or the total amount of replacement value for these 
stations? 

The CuHatrrman. No, I want the actual cost. 

Colonel Carter. Actual cost. 

The Cuarrman. What the Government spent there. Of course, 
we know if we had to replace it it would cost a good deal of money. 

Mr. Ketitener. Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion, too, that when 
the colonel puts that in he include the 1952 program which is con- 
tinuing, because that may add a good many million dollars to the 
cost. 

Colonel Carrer. We will show the investment and what 1952 in- 
cludes, sir. 

Mr. Keiiener. Right. 

The CHarrMan. Do that on each one of these items as we go along, 
because that makes the record. 
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Now, the next one is Fort Dix, N. J. 

Mr. Ketitener. That is on page 12. 

The CuHamrMAN. Fort Dix, N. J., on page 12. Now, Colonel, what 
military installations at Fort Dix? 

Colonel INcram. Fort Dix is a permanent military installation. It 
is at the present time an infantry replacement training center. It has 
a future strength, mobile strength there of 5,180 officers and 51.800 
enlisted men. The permanent future strength is 1,064 officers and 
14,750 enlisted men. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let the Engineer officer put in at each one of 
these permanent military installations how many Wherry houses are 
being built. Now, are any Wherry houses at Fort Devens? That is 
a permanent installation. . 

Colonel Incram. There are none there at present, sir, but some are 
proposed. 

The CHarRMAN. Some proposed, 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Are any Wherry houses at Fort Dix? 

Colonel INcram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Put in the record the total number. 
Now take your next one. 

Colonel Ingram. The Government has invested $61,591,625 in this 
installation prior to fiscal year 1952 and programed $29,951,630 in 
fiscal year 1952. There are 600 units of Wherry housing completed 
or under construction. There are no additional units being con- 
sidered at this time. 

The CrarrMan. Fort Tilden, N.Y. 

Colonel INcram. Fort Tilden is at present a permanent station on 
the south shore of Long Island and is at present occupied by anti- 
aircraft artillery units. 

The Goverment has invested $3,235,846 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CuarrMan. How many Army personnel there? 

Colonel Incram. At the present time it is proposed—the strength 
there is 1,462 enlisted men and 70 officers. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you propose to spend $77,000 to build a club 
there ? 

Colonel INeram. It is an enlisted men’s service club. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The CuHairman. Service club. All right. You propose to spend 
$77,000 for a servicemen’s club of 1,462 men. 

Colonel Ingram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaiman. How do you arrive at the investment for a service 
club per enlisted man ? 

Colonel Incram. Well, in this case, sir, we have used the standard 
plan for 500 to a thousand-man service club. 

The Cratrman. It will be brick or wood, or what construction ? 

Colonel Incram. It is a temporary structure, wooden. 

Mr. Rivers. Prototype. 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 
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The next is Fort Totten, N. J-—— 

Mr. Rivers. New York. 

The Cuarrman. New York. Well, what military installation have 
you there, and how many men ? 

Colonel Ingram. The permanent future strength is to be 36 officers 
and 363 enlisted men. The mobilization strength is 205 officers, and 
2,050 enlisted men. It is the headquarters for the New York-New 
Jersey military area, joint medical procurement agency, a major 
ordnance maintenance shop, and an antiaircraft artillery combat 
unit. 

The Government has invested $5,409,479 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There are 
no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. There 
are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHarrMay. Now there was nothing in the law last year for 
this? 

Colonel Incram. No, sir. 

The CrHarrman. And this is a primary distributing system and 
switch house ¢ 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What is that / 

Colonel Incram. Well, the present system is overloaded. It is an 
electrical distribution system, a primary distribution system to serve 
the post. 

The Cuaran. All right. Now, take your next one, Fort Wads- 
worth. There is nothing in last year’s bill for Fort Wadsworth. 
You propose $325,000 for an engineering field maintenance shop and 
four warehouses. What do you propose to store in these warehouses ¢ 

Colonel Incram. The supplies that are to be stored in those ware- 
houses are 36,000 line items of spare parts for the ordnance and main- 
tenance shop there at that post. 

The CHarrman. What military personnel at Forth Wadsworth? 

Colonel Incram. The only military personnel there is one anti- 
aircraft artillery battalion, plus the shop personnel that support this 
maintenance shop and the engineer field maintenance shop there. 

The Government has invested $7,234,700 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrman. How many Army personnel there ? 

Colonel Incram. The future strength there is 26 officers and—— 

The CuatrmMan. How many officers ? 

Colonel Incram. The future strength is 26 officers and 263 enlisted 
men. The mobilization strength is 80 officers and 800 enlisted men. 

The CHarrman. What have you there today ? 

Colonel Incram. At the present time you have one artillery anti- 
aircraft battalion there. 

The CuarrMan. What is that strength ? 

Colonel Incram. I would estimate it is about 30 officers and roughly 
750 enlisted men. 

Mr. Ketiener. The book says 65 officers and 479, Colonel. 

Colonel Carrer. The information in the book is of a different date 
than the information Colonel Ingram is giving you. 

Mr. Keviener. All right. 
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Colonel Carrer. These books were of course prepared previously. 
Right now that strength would be approximately 800. 

The CuarrMan. Is this a permanent base / 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This antiaircraft is for the protection of New York 
City. 

Colonel Incram. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be permanent. 

Colonel Ineram. That, of course, is an emergency measure. The 
antiaircraft artillery unit there is temporary. 

Mr. Rivers. It is to protect that mass of population there. 

Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Camp Wellfleet, is that a permanent station / 

Colonel INGRAM. No, sir; it is not a permanent station at the present 
moment, but it is the only antiaircraft artillery firing range of any 
size in the First Army Area. 

The Government has invested $464244 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $941,800 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. Now, you propose—now the present 
strength is 23 officers and 390 enlisted men, a total of 413. 

Now, what is its future strength ¢ 

Colonel Incram. Four thousand enlisted men, sir, plus a comple- 
ment of officers. 

The CuarrMan. Now, you propose to build 10 barracks, 2 company 
administration buildings, storage and receiving buildings, ammuni- 
tion magazine, repair shops, radio control, roadbed, parking area, 
and a recreation building for all purposes, making $1,097,000. 

Colonel INcram. This has not been declared a permanent station, 
sir, but it will be. It will be Government-owned property and it is 
not of the permanent-type construction and has not been set up as a 
permanent station. 

The Cuairman. It has not been recommended as a permanent 
station. 

Mr. Kentiener. It is all leased property, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. All of this is leased land ¢ 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How many acres of land is that ¢ 

Colonel INGram. 1,600 acres of land. 

The CaHairMan. 1,800 acres of land; that is right; leased. 

To go back: Fort Devens is all on Government-owned land. 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Fort Dix is all on Government-owned land. 

Colonel INcram. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan, Fort Tilden is on Government-owned land. 

Colonel Ineram. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Fort Totten is on Government-owned land. 

Colonel Incram. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Fort Wadsworth is on Government-owned land. 

Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. 

The Caairrman. And this is on leased land. 

Colonel Incram. This is on leased land. 
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The Cuarrman. How long has this military installation been there? 
Colonel Incram.. Wellfleet has been there since 1943. 


The CHAIRMAN. 1948. 
Now, that finishes the First Army Area. Last year we authorized t 


for the First Army Area $31,413,830; is that correct 4 ¢ 
Colonel Incram. That is right. 3 
The Cramman. We appropriated $29,975,930. 
Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 
The Cnarrman. This bill calls for the First Army Area, $8,937,000. 
Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. And you are going to ask the Appropriations for 
the total amount ? { 
Colonel Incram. That is right, sir. r 
The Cuarrman. That is the complete picture of the First Army ‘ 
Area. { 
Colonel INcram. Yes, sir. 
The Cratrman. Where is the headquarters of the First Army Area. 
Colonel Incram. It is at Governor’s Island in New York Harbor, ¢ 
sir. ( 
The Cuamrman. Put in the record the total number of the military ‘ 
personnel and civilian personnel connected with the First Army Area | 
Colonel Carrer. We will furnish that for the record. 
(The requested information is as follows:) 
The number of Army personnel in the First Army Area is as follows: 98,998 
military, 75,632 civilian. ( 


Mr. Rivers, any questions? 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask the colonel this. Are the installations 
of these respective antiaircraft artillery units a part of the general 
pattern of the air-defense system, including the radar screen and all? 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a part of that program for the Northeast. 

Colonel Incram. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Northwest and the northern part of the United States, 

Colonel INcram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is part of that general pattern of protection for the 
whole northern area ? 

Colonel Incram. That is right, 

The Cuamman. All right. Thank you very much, Colonel. Now, 
who is here to speak for the Second Army Area. | 

General Giascow. Colonel Murphy. 

Mr. Kenuenrer. You had an item for land acquisition for Wellfleet 
last year, Colonel, and I understand that your estimate at that time 
for the amount of money you would need to acquire the land is very 
much smaller than the amount you will actually need. Would you 
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like to discuss that at this time, and let the committee consider that ? I 
Colonel Incram. T am not in a position to discuss that, sir. 
The Coatrman. That land has to come up in a separate matter. 

Mr. Kentener. Yes; but it is about four times more, Mr. Chairman, 
in cost than it was when it was approved. 


The Cuamman. We will take a shot at it when it comes up here 
itself, 

Mr. Keciener. All right. 

The Cuairman. Now, General, who is here now for the Second 


Army area ? 
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General Giascow. Colonel Murphy, for the Second Army. 

The Cuairman. All right. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Keiiener. Mr. Chairman, there is a typographical error in 
the bill, too. Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., should be $352,000 instead of 
$325,000. 

The CuHatrmMan,. $352,000. 

Mr. Ketienver. Instead of $325,000. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Now, the first one for the Second Army is Fort Campbell, Ky. 

Colonel Murruy. Yes, sir. 

The Government has invested 53,238,731 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $31,914,000 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 1,200 units of Wherry housing completed or under con- 
struction. There are no additional units being considered at this 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Colonel, now you are asking here for troop hous- 
ing, operational maintenance, and training facilities and _ utilities, 
$5,125,000. Last year we made available for Fort Campbell $31,914,- 
000. Weappropriated $30,179,900. In addition to all that, you want 
$5 million more; is that correct ? 

Colonel Murruy. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now let’s see your justification for it. 

Colonel Carter. Page 30 in the justification book, sir. 

The CHarrman. You own there 101,244 acres of ground; is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Murruy. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHairman. You have a present strength of 1,907 officers and 
27,262 enlisted men and no civilians, a total population of 29,169. 
And your future strength that it is being planned to take care of is 

,246 officers, 18,000 enlisted men, 700 civilians, a population of 20,500. 

Colonel Murpuy. That is peacetime, sir. 

The CHamman. That is peacetime. And in case of an all-out mo- 
bilization, it goes to 5,000 officers and 58,000 enlisted men, a total 
strength of 64,735. 

Colonel Murriry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Now, are you building now for the emergency or 
are you building now for the peace strength or are you building for 
all-out. mobilization. 

Colonel Murpuy. As a matter of fact, we are building for both, 
Mr. Chairman. Basically, this request for barracks is for the peace- 
time strength, but, of course, it also augments the mobilization base. 

The CratrMan. You don’t have to buy any more land, do you? 

Colonel Murpeny. Not at Fort Campbell; no, sir. 

The CHamman. All right. Now let’s see. Eight barracks. Ex- 
pansion of water-treatment plant. Engineer shop. Three-battalion 
motor-repair shop. What is that hardstand ? 

Colonel Murrry. That is hardstand for the post engineering shop, 
which you authorized last year. 

The CratrmMan. One-thousand-inch machine-gun moving-target 
range. 

All right. Now take your next item. Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation, Pa., operating facilities, $1,467,000. 
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Colonel Carrer. We would like to correct the language there, sir, 
to include “and land acquisition.” Inadvertently, the land acquisi- 
tion for this project was omitted. It is 11 acres of land, for $9,000. 

The CHarrman. All right. Now let’s see. Let me get that now. 

Indiantown. You want the language corrected now to say: Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation, operational facilities and land acqui- 
sition ? 

Colonel Carrz:. Right, sir. There is no change in the money, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then how did you estimate here one 
spur track will cost $1,467,000, and you are going to buy 11 acres of 
land and it is not going to cost any more ? 

Colonel Carrer. The estimate, sir, of the cost of land is $9,850. The 
estimate for the rail, of course, is an estimate made on the cost per 
mile. 

The Cuarrman. I see you are leasing 14,525 acres of land down 
there. 

Colonel Murreny. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. And the Government owns only 64 acres. Is this 
a permanent military establishment or is it a temporary ¢ 

Colonel Murrny. It is considered temporary now, Mr. Chairman. 
It belongs to the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the military function of it ? 

Colonel Murrny. It is the home of the Fifth Infantry Training 
Division, to train newly inducted soldiers. It also is the home of 
some antiaircraft battalions, four, to be exact. It also is the home 
of the Pennsylvania Military District. 

The Government has invested $21,307,371 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $2,152,900 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. How long is this railroad spur to be ¢ 

Colonel Murpny. It is 7 miles total. The spur or the connection 
is 7,100 feet. Between Lickdale and the post is 7,100 feet and then 
we have some spurs off on the post. The total trackage would be 
about 7.1 miles, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmaNn. How much do we pay for this lease each year ¢ 

Colonel Murruy. We do not pay any money for the lease, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. It is given to us. 

Colonel Murrny. A dollar a year, sir. 

The Crarman. A dollar a year. Then you have there 768 officers, 
15,029 enlisted men; a total of 15,797. 

Colonel Murruy. Yes, sir. We can add to that today about 3,000 
more because when that was made up the antiaircraft battalions were 
not there. 

The Cuatrman. Now how many railroads run in there now ? 

Colonel Murrpuy. None. There is no railroad there at all now, sir. 

The CuHarrman. No railroad there at all? ; 

Colonel Murpuy. It is one of the posts where there is no railroad. 

The Ciamman. What is the nearest railroad to it / 

Colonel Murpny. The B. & O. and the Pennsylvania. 

The Cuamman. You are going to build spur railroad from both 
railroads or just one ¢ 








Colonel Murrrry. Just one railroad, sir. 

The Cuarmman. How did you happen to locate in the first instance 
a military installation where it is going to have a population of 
15,000 people without a railroad going there / 

Colonel Murruy. I can’t answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 
We used it during the last war. It basically belongs to the State of 
Pennsylvania. We merely lease it from them. 

The Cuarrman. Is it justified from a military standpoint, its 
location, or was it just put there because 14,000 acres of ground didn't 
cost us anything ? 

Colonel Murruy. No, sir. We justified it by its military use. It 
will pay for itself in 4 years. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Colonel Murriy. Oh, Lam sorry, sir. You are talking about the 
post itself ? 

The CnatrMan. Yes; I am talking about the post in the first 
instance. 

Colonel Mureity. Basically the purpose of that post, sir, is to train 
the Pennsylvania National Guard, which had the Twenty-eighth 
Division, which we know is doing a fine job where it is. 

The Cuarrman. Then the military justification of it is its use as a 
training area for the Pennsylvania National Guard ¢ 

Colonel Mureny. That was the basic idea, but we found it very 
useful in the last war and we are finding it very useful now for 
training all troops. 

The Cuairman. Any questions, Mr. Van Zandt ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. | am familiar with Indiantown Gap. I 
hate to disagree with you, but there is a railroad going into Indian- 
town Gap. It does not go into the heart of the camp. 

Colonel Murrnry. It goes to Lickdale, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. It is a spur of the Pennsylvania 
and I think it also conneets with the Reading. 

The Cuairman. The colonel has said we have this installation and 
it was being used as a National Guard training camp. no railroad in 
there, and we have to spend $1,467,000 for building a railroad. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Six miles. 

Mr. Van Zanpvtr. What it is doing is going into the heart of the camp. 

Colonel Murrpuy. That is what I meant. We have no trackage at 
Indiantown Gap, as you know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the installation proper, but you have a connec- 
tion in the outer edges, as I recall it. 

Colonel Murrny. I don’t recall that. Lickdale is the nearest. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, one of the members of the delegation 
of Pennsylvania talked to me on the floor and he said he wanted to 
come and make some representations as to the fact there would be a 
savings if this spur were not built. He wanted to make some repre- 
sentations. I told him to confer with Mr. Kelleher and get the infor- 
mation to the chairman. He seemed to be of a different opinion 
than you. 

The Cnarrman. Of course, Mr. Rivers, it would appear, where you 
have 15.797 men, that a railroad is needed. 

Colonel Murreuy. Our indication—— 

The Cuairman. In the first place, it ought to have been put where 
railroads are. 
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Colonel Murrny. Our figures show, Mr. Chairman, we can save 
$30,000 a month, or $360,000 a year, on rolling costs and unloading. 

The CuarrMan. The railroad will amortize itself in what length 
of time? 

Colonel Murruy. About 4 years, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. About 4 years. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the colonel give for 
the record the breakdown as to the savings in man-hours, and so on, 
that I have seen. Would you insert that in the record? It shows 
clearly how the savings are said to be effected. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

INDIANTOWN GAP MILITARY RESERVATION, PA. 
ESTIMATED SAVINGS—CONSTRUCTION OF ACCESS RAILROAD 
(Lickdale is a town about 5 miles from Indiantown Gap. Everything but 


eoal is transferred from there by Army transport to Indiantown Gap. Coal is 


brought in by contract.) 
A. Cost per day of Army labor from Lickdale to Indiantown Gap: 


Cpe ae eS eR A See een eee eevee RE Peer She eps ._ $83. 20 
G4: 267 ‘eporers._... 5 Pa ln iE Nein RA SNE ta Shao eR DD 614. 40 
ee as en re ea ee 2s baat 80. 00 
Bn NEE LI PORE APE ER LEE SOR EY SE el aE RAO Re See ae RNAS ee CORE Lan Ee oe 48. 00 
I I a tN a 64. 00 

fo Ig ieleea a a AR Ae aes Aprile inne BAe ae te RIE GER NR Mae ibe ke FEM 65, 889. 60 


Total per month (26 working days), $23,129.60. Against the savings of hiring 
train crew involving $4,000 per month. With a net savings of $19,000 per month. 

B. An average of 10,000 tons of coal per month must be discharged at Lickdale, 
Pa., and delivered to coal yard by contract costing $7,200 per month. 

Cc. At present a 24-hour watch is provided at Lickdale. This includes nine 
men paid $79.20 a day. A total of $2,376 per month. 

D. Necessity of using heavy equipment at present location, including travel 
time, averages $100 per day, or $2,500 per month. Against the savings would 
be cost of a limited use of heavy equipment and extensive use of fork lift trucks 
which should approximate no more than $500 per month, leaving a savings of 


about $2,000 per month. 
E. The savings resulting from the four items above amount to approximately 


$30,576 per month, or $366,912 per year, if the railroad were constructed. 

Mr. Rivers. You say you can liquidate it in 4 years. 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Take Fort Knox, Ky., which is a permanent sta- 
tion, is it not? 

Colonel Murrny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the Government owns 107,099 acres of land. 
There are now at Fort Knox 2,046 officers, 67,560 enlisted men, or a 
total military population of 28,606. 

Colonel Murruy. May I change that figure, sir? We now have 
2.890 officers, 34,882 enlisted men, for a total of 37,772. 

The CuarrMan. In case of all-out emergency, you can accommodate 
5,725 officers and 57,000 enlisted men, and probably more than that. 

Mr. Rivers. Sixty-three thousand. 

The Cuarrman. What is the military characteristics of Fort Knox? 
What is done there from a military standpoint? 

Colonel Murruy. It is the home of the Armored Center. There we 
have all armored training. In addition, we have the Third Armored 
Cavalry there, which is the training division for inductees. We have 
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many other General Service units there—tank battalions—we have 
the Air Force Board No. 2—— 

Mr. Rivers. All your armored cavalry is trained there? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now let’s get a little more information 
about Fort Knox. Now, last year we made available at Fort Knox 
$37,614,100, and of that amount the Congress appropriated $36,625,- 
000 for Fort Knox. 

Colonel Murruy. Well, basically, Mr. Chairman, we are trying to 
put some permanent buildings there. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And this isa permanent camp. 

Colonel Murpuy. This is a very permanent camp; yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $54,240,956 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $37,614,100 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 1,500 units of Wherry housing completed or under con- 
struction. There are 200 additional units being considered at this 
time. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on that. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kewiener. I notice that two of the barracks are 105-man bar- 
racks, and I would like to ask the colonel why one 225-man barracks 
isn’t built instead at a saving of over $80,000. 

Colonel Murrny. I think I should have changed that because that 
is the way we are carrying it now, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kewiener. All right. 

Colonel Carrer. We will change the 105’s. 

Mr. Ketiener. That will make a change in the total money, then—— 

Colonel Murruy. It makes $5,390,000 total. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have a standard prototype for permanent in- 
stallations and a standard prototype for temporary installations by 
way of enlisted men’s barracks ? 

Colonel Murpny. Yes, sir. The temporary type is the permanent 
63-man-type barrack, and, as General Hardin told you this morning, 
we designed the new-type permanent barracks. We had three types— 
105, 165, and 225. The Department of the Army has determined that 
we could save money by eliminating all but the 225 type. 

Mr. Rivers. Are the characteristics of these temporary the same as 
those of the Air Force? 

Colonel Carrer. We would like to ask General Hardin to answer 
that question, sir. He is very familiar with that. I will direct it to 
you, General. Are they easily convertible to permanent type in case 
an installation is changed from that of temporary to permanent ? 

General Harpry. No,sir. They area different type structure. The 
emergency type for the Army is essentially a one-story structure, with 
a floor on the grade, whereas the Air Force 10-year life which I be- 
lieve you are referring to is essentially the same as their 25-year life, 
three-story structure, and the difference is in the roof and some interior 
finish. 

The Air Force on the other hand, do have a 10-year life frame struc- 
ture which is in between the Army emergency and is about equivalent 
to the Army modified emergency structure. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you heard Mr. Hardy’s questions directed to those 
barracks and dormitories. Which is the more permanent of the two, 
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the Aur Force temporary or the Army temporary. Are yours the tar- 
paper type? 

General Harprn. Ours are used with tar paper; yes, sir. ‘That is 
one type of covering. 

Mr. Rivers. And your present program, your temporary building 
will be the same as they were in World War IT; tar paper. 

General Harprn. That is the temporary type, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Throughout the United States. 

General Harpry. For the Army, the temporary type structure is 
either 

Mr. Rivers. In all areas, in al) locations? 

General Harpry. I think that is true, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, you would have a tar-paper house in 
Massachusetts and a tar-paper house in Louisiana, the same proto- 
type ¢ 

General Harpin. For the temporary structures for the Army; that 
is true, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is poor economy. How in earth can you 
keep a man warm in that cold part of this country ? 

The CuHamman. Give him enough exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you will hear more about that. I am just telling 
you. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Now, Colonel, get down to your aequisi- 
tion of 36,000 acres of ground at Fort Knox. What is the military 
justification for asking for that? 

Colonel Mureny. The new tank, Mr. Chairman, has 120 millimeter 
gun and some have the 90 millimeter and the present range down there 
is not adequate to allow firing of these new guns at the extreme range. 
So to extend that we are asking for 36.000 acres, which is some below 
and some above the present acreage. 

The CHatrman. Then that will make a total land area of Fort 
Knox—we have there now 107,000; haven’t we ? 

Mr. Keiitrner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. 107,000; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. Which you estimate will cost this amount per acre. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. And 70 percent of it is cultivated land. 

Now, what is the nearest large city to Fort Knox ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Louisville is about 31 miles away. 

The Cuairman. Do you think we are going to buy this land for 





this amount é 

Colonel Carrer. Well, that is the estimate the Chief of Engineers 
got from his district engineer. General Hardin can probably tell you 
more about it. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we pass on that later on. 

All right, take your next item, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Colonel Carrer. Strike the word “troop housing” on line 23, page 
2 of the bill, and substitute “$2.454,000.” 


The Cuatmman. Wait one minute, Colonel. Now page 54, members, 


on the book. Now we strike out $3,434,000 and put how much ¢ 
Colonel Carrer. $2.454,000. 
The CruatrmMan. $2,450,000. 
Mr. Rivers. Fifty-four. 
Mr. Kevvener. 54,000. 
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The CHarrMan. 54,000. 

Colonel Murpuy. $1,454,000. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. It should be $1,454,000. 

The CuarrMan. $1,454,000. 

Colonel Carrer. We take $2 million and put it at Camp Crowder. 

Colonel Murery. It is not in the Second Army Area; no, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Now let’s see about Fort George Meade. 
Now this is a permanent installation ¢ 

Colonel Murrny. Yes, sir, it is a permanent installation. 

The Government has invested $39,785,293 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $9,387,500 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 348 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are 438 additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuareman. Allright. Now we have 13,644 Government-owned 
acres of land. We have 2,032 officers, 21,000 enlisted men, and 2,000 
civilians, for a total population of 25,786 and it can in an emergency 
be expanded toa total personnel OFS8.075. 

Now, does that mean that we would have to build large installations 
to take care of the increased personnel from 25,000 to 38,000 ¢ 

Colonel Murriry. Yes, sir, yt does. We have capacity there now 
for about 27.000, 

The CHaAiRMAN. I see. But vou have sufficient land there to go to 
28.000, 

Colonel Murruy. We have sufficient land to build up to the re 
quired amount. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, 38,000. 

The CHaikMaAn, 38,000. All right, four barracks, two Army com- 
munication centers, and so on. Is that magazme for ammunition ? 

Colonel Murpuy. Yes, sir, for antiaircraft ammunition. 

The Cuairman. All right. No land being acquired there. 

Colonel Murrny. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then Camp Pickett, Va., Camp Pickett, 
Va., is 268 acres which is leased, 45,587 is Government-owned, or a 
total of 45,856 acres. Why don’t we acquire that little driblet of 269 
acres of ground there / 

Colonel Murrpny. Mr. Chairman, J am sorry, I can’t answer that. 
I am remiss. I did try to find out. It is part of the airfield there 
and I don’t think the county wants to do it. We are using it. It is 
costing very little. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then our officer situation is 1,276 offi- 
cers, 26,00 enlisted men, a total of 27,619. And you have area for 
expansion of Army personnel of 43,065, post ordnance office annex, 
post finance office annex. Now is that the Finance Headquarters of 
your Second Army Area ¢ 

Colonel Murrny. No,sir. That is just for the post finance. 

The Cuarrman. Just for the post. 

Colonel Mureny. To take care of the fiscal affairs of Camp Pickett. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. Three classrooms. Give a little infor- 
mation about three classrooms, costing $79,000. 

Colonel Murry. We have there the medical replacement training 
center. They need a lot of classrooms and right now we are short 
quitea few. Weare asking only for three this year. 

The CuHarrman. How large a classroom is this now / 
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Colonel Mureny. It is designed—the present classroom is designed 
to take 250 students, with a latrine and a little place where you can 
use your stereoptic, or movie machine. 

The Government has invested $45,687,857 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $1,083,500 in fiscal year 1952. ‘There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being ‘considered at this time. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Now that finishes the Second Army area. 
Last year we authorized a total for these five military bases of 
$82,152,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a temporary base? 

The CHarrman. We authorized $79,174,000. You propose now 
$27,070,000 in this bill and you are going to ask for an appropriation 
of $27,070,000. 

Colonel Murruy. That is less the $1,980,000 we are giving up for 
Crowder. 

The CHarrman. That is right; less $1,980,000. 

Colonel Murrny. So it is $26 million. 

The CHarrMaAn. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Now, who is here representing the Third Army ? 

Colonel Carter. Colonel Whipple. 

The Cuatrman. All right, the Third Army covers what area? 

Colonel Wurrrte. It covers generally the seven Southeast States 
of the United States, sir—Tennessee, North Carolina, down including 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 

The CHarman. It is seven States in that area. 

Colonel Wuiprte. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Headquarters is Fort McPherson. 

Colonel Wurirrte. In Georgia. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now let’s see. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is page 66, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carter. Page 66. Fort Benning is the first station. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Administrative, operational, mainte- 
nance facilities, ammunition 

Mr. Rivers. They have everything. 

The CuarrmMan. Covered and open storage, and utilities, $5,753,000. 
Now before we start off, let’s get the picture. Last year we authorized 
$28.763.040. We appropriated the full amount. You now are asking 
for $5,753,000 and are asking to appropriate the full amount. 

Now, I would like to ask the engineer: Of the $28 million author- 
ized and appropriated, have contracts been made for the expenditure 
of the $28,763,040 at Camp Benning? 

How much of your $28 million have you let contracts for? 

General Harpty. Our figures indicate, Mr. Chairman, that $457,000 
of fiscal year 1952 funds have been committed to date. 

The Cuarrman. Only four-hundred-and-some-odd thousand dollars 
out of your $28 million. 

Colonel Carrer. We would like to give you the status of the re- 
It has been advertised, I believe, for largely the entire 





mainder, sir. 
amount. 
The Cnatmman. Now let’s get that straight. We authorized $28,- 


763,040. We appropriated that amount. You have let contracts for 
only $400,000. 
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Colonel Wutrrte. Mr. Chairman, I might say that the principal 
item in last year’s authorization was for a large series of barracks. 

The Cuamman. Now I want to clear this up. I am not critical, but 
we just want to get the picture. We authorized everything you asked 
for last year—$28,763,040. We made every penny of it available. 
Yet you let contracts for only $400,000. 

General Harprn. Mr. Chairman, the figures that I gave you were 
as of March 31, that 400-—— 

The CuHamman. All right, that is only 2 months ago. You haven’t 
let any since then. So we will assume that you have let contracts now, 
out of the $28 million item, for only $400,000, 

General Harpin. I am positive there have been more let. My 
records here, progress reports, indicate that the work was planned to 
be let by contract on the Ist of April. Practically the entire amount 
was to be advertised so as to be let on the Ist of April. I do not have 
here with me the actual awards, but I would be glad to— 

The CHarrmMan. Of course, as the Secretary said this morning, you 
had an unexpended fund of about a billion dollars. But I just wanted 
to bring it down on this particular item. We know that. We have 
about a billion and a half unexpended money that has been appro- 
priated. 

All right, now get back on the military installation at Camp Ben- 
ning. Youlease 132 acres of ground now. And you own 182,791 acres. 

You contemplate purchasing any more land there? 

Colonel WuippeLe. We don’t expect to, sir. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Now, you have 7,298 officers there. You 
have 29,265 enlisted men. The military population of 36,554. This 
is a permanent station; isn’t it? 

Colonel Wurppie. Yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $43,155,414 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $28,763,000 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 800 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s see what you want to do there 
with your $5 million. Water treatment plant. Are you having any 
trouble in water down there? 

Colonel Wutppte. Yes, sir, we have had quite a severe water short- 
age last year and since that time, with the authorization of the new 
barracks and the increase and build-up in the Air Forces at the air- 
field there, we expect to have a much more severe water shortage this 
year. 

Mr. Rivers. Expect to have what? 

Colonel Wuirrtr. A much more severe water shortage this year. 

The CHarrMANn. Where do you get your water / 

Colonel Wurerte. From the Upatoi Creek. 

The CuHairman. Why can’t you get water out of the Chattahoochee 
River? 

Colonel Wuirptr. We could, but it is a much purer water supply 
inthe Upatoi. The channel is polluted 

The CHarman. We don’t want to build any large military installa- 
tions and appropriate large sums of money unless we have water. 
We have to have water. You say there is a water shortage down there? 

Colonel Wurpete. Yes, sir. There is plenty of water in the Upatoi 
Creek but the plant and mains are inadequate to handle it. 
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The CHarrman. Oh, that is what the trouble is? 

Colonel Wurppte. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You just don't have the facilities from the creek 
to get the water to the camp; is that right? 

Colonel Wurprrte. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. I was thinking it was something unusual to have a 
water shortage down in the Southeast. 

Colonel Wurpeie. No,sir. 

The Cuairman. Then the trouble lies in your conduits and your 
pipes and you haven't put in suflicient water system to get the water, 
is that it? 

Colonel Wurreir. That is entirely the trouble. 

The Cuatrrman. And $3,500,000 to correct that. 

Colonel Wutrrie. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So therefore just as soon as we put the pipes in 
there, you'll get all the water you need / 

Colonel Wiiprie. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that creek adequate to serve you all the water in case 
of an extreme drought / 

Colonel Wuiprrie. Yes, sir, it is much more than adequate. We have 
good water records. It has probably two or three times the reserve 
quantity that we need for this development. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, that Chattahoochee is so muddy it would 
cost you a fortune to use that water. 

The Cuairman. All right, your next item is Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Mr. Ketitener. Page 85, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 85 in the book. 

The CuarmMan. Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Mr. Suorr. That is another big one. 

The CHatrman. Yes; my brother helped to establish it, back in 
World War I. 

Fort Bragg, N.C., 1s 5,451 acres. 

Colonel Carrer. Leased. 

Colonel Wutrte. There isa certain amount of it leased. 

Colonel Carrer. There is 5,451 acres leased. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; 5,451 is leased land. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrMan. 130,640 is Government-owned land. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. We have there a total military population of 40,812. 
You go to 65,000 in case of emergency. Now let’s see what you want 
to do here with $15 million. Now last year we appropriated for Fort 
Bragg $39,843,000, and the Congress appropriated $38,812,060. I 
hope you spent more of that money there than you did at Camp 
Benning. 

Now, this is for the purpose of barracks and land acquisition. Now 
tell us about the land acquisition. What page is that on, Mr. Kelleher ¢ 

Mr. Ketitener. That ison page 87, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Page 87. Now, you propose to acquire 52,370 acres 
of land ¢ 

Colonel Wutrpte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the military justification for this addi- 
tional land ¢ 
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Colonel Wurirrie. There are two entirely separate projects there. 
The first one is a small ammunition-storage area which is in conjunc- 
tion with these projects to come later for expansion of ammunition- 
storage facilities. ‘The major portion of this land is required to ex- 
pand the maneuver area. Fort Bragg is the principal maneuver area 
for the Third Army and includes major maneuvers involving other 
armies as well. A large part of this area is taken up with airborne 
training. In addition to the requirement for maneuvers, we do not 
have sufficient land for the large-scale tank firing that is required in 
addition to the airborne training. 

The Government has invested $67,122,567 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $39,845,560 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 2,000 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now we know all about Camp Bragg. 

Mr. Kenitener. Mr. Chairman. That will connect Camp MeCall 
and Fort Bragg. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

The next one is Camp Gordon, Ga. That is down by Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 103, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Page 103. Now, let’s see. Camp Gordon. It is 
all Government-owned land: 55,860. What is the military use that is 
being made of Camp Gordon ¢ 

Colonel Wuirrie. There is a signal corps school and signal corps 
replacement center, and a provost marshal’s center and an Army 
rehabilitation center for disciplinary cases that are being rehabilitated. 

The Government has invested $55,265,246 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $5,782,600 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHamman. Now, you have there, 1,745 offices, 29,628 enlisted 
men, a military population of 36,368, That is a pretty good camp. 
Now, is it a permanent camp 4 

Colonel Wuirete. The status is being studied, but at the present 
time, there is authorization—— 

The CHatrmMan. Yousay its status is being studied. 

Colonel Wiitprie. Yes, sir. 

The CuarmMan. When are they going to render a decision / 

Colonel Wuirreie. Tam afraid that is above my level. 

Colonel Carrer. The decision on that will be rendered very quickly, 
sir. 
The CHarrMan. Is it beyond the level of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee / 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir; definitely not. 

The CuHatrmMan. Now let’s see. I do think in all seriousness—now 
we have already come along here and we have designated Camp Crow- 
der as a permanent camp, did we not? Isn't that correct, General / 

General Guascow. Yes, sir. 

The CHAtRMAN. We made that here this morning. Now can’t we 
proceed to help you along to reach a decision. If there is any embar- 
rassment on the part of the Department, why we can cut the Gordian 
Knot right here. 
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Colonel Carrer. Camp Gordon is scheduled, sir, in the same study 
that you reviewed this morning in connection with Crowder as a 
permanent station. 

The CHatrman. All right. The benefit of the permanent station 
is with respect to Wherry housing. Don’t you understand that? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It helps there. Of course, there are 55,000 acres 
of land and it is bound to be made permanent. So let’s reach a 
decision about these matters in due course of time and get through 
with it. 

Allright, take your next one, Fort Jackson, S. C. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the status of Fort Jackson? I visited there 
on numerous occasions. 

Colonel Carter. It is in the same status as Camp Gordon. 

The Government has invested $32,599,511 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $1,446,480 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no units being considered at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson and I were down last June and we went 
all over the installations. It has well over fifty thousand-odd troops. 
It is a large boot camp and many of the buildings are needing 
immediate decision as to their future condition and replacement, 
notably a hospital. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. An administration building. 

Mr. Vinson saw it. I think he is right about that. 


The Cuateman. General, I do think you should have better hospital 
facilities. This is an induction center where all the draftees and all 
the ROTC boys are brought in in the Third area. We have plenty of 
them down here. I have no brief in the world for boys that get a 


military education and then try to dodge their responsibility. 

We need a few people in the Infantry. Let’s not try to put too 
many in the Judge Advocate General’s Department, that are just 
fresh out of law school, but let’s put a few in the Infantry because 
that is what ROTC training is for and we need them. TI certainly 
hope the Army won't get stampeded because the boy says the Army 
is not utilizing his ability. His ability to administer the military 
code of justice, is exceedingly limited and questionable when hé is 
just leaving law college but he can know something about company 
command because that is what you are training him for. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your total strength at Jackson, today ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 48,986. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe it is a ttle larger than that, isn’t it? 

Colonel Wuiprie. No, sir. As a matter of fact, it is shghtly 
smaller than that at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Since you took the Dixie Division out of there. 

Colonel Wurprece. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

The CHairman. I wish whoever—Colonel, if it is your responsi- 
bility, you ought to look into the question there of the hospital 
facilities. They are not exactly what they should be. Of all things 
in the world that the Government owes its enlisted men and officers it is 
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good hospital facilities. We shouldn’t hesitate to provide them. Of 
course, we don’t want to be extravagant. We want to give them only 
what they need. But from my observation down there, they are a little 
short of hospital facilities. Otherwise, it is a beautiful camp. I 
am glad you haven’t in here for barracks because all of them use tents. 
The bulk of them use tents down there. It is all right. Now, your 
next one is Camp Rucker, Ala. 

Mr. Keuieuer. Page 109. 

The Cuamman. 109. Now Camp Rucker is an Infantry division 
training center. You have no leased land. It is all Government 
owned land, 58,849 acres. You have now a military population of 
29,586 and you want three ammunition magazines costing $96,000, 
Let’s see how much you had there last year. For Camp Rucker we 
made available $1,387,380. All right, now what is your next one—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask. Congressman Andrews asked me about 
the future of Rucker. Are you studying that also? 

Colonel Carter. We are studying that also. It is not at this time 
scheduled as a permanent station. It is being studied in the same 
study. 

The Government has invested $29,670,226 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $1,587,580 in fiscal year 1952, 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrman. Now Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 111. 

The Cuarman. Fort McClellan is a Chemical Corps school and 
WAC training center, is that it? 

Colonel Wuirrte. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. How many WAC have you down there? 

Colonel WirirrLtr. Comparatively few yet, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I couldn’t hear you. 

Colonel Wuirrire. Comparatively few because most of the facili- 
ties have yet to be built. 

The CuatrMan. I wish vou would put in the record how many 
WAC we have and how many WAC training centers have we. 

Colonel Wuirrte. As far as I know, this is the only one in the 
United States. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

Since construction for the new WAC training center at Fort McClellan has 
just been initiated there is only one WAC assigned to the post in a liaison 
capacity at the present. The only existing WAC training center is temporarily 
located at Fort Lee in facilities needed for the quartermaster school, 

There are 11,700 Wacs in the Army at the present, of which 1,508 are at Fort 
Lee. This later group will be moved to Fort McClellan when construction of the 
permanent center is completed. 

The Cuamman. This is the only one. All right. Now 4,517 
acres is being leased. Can the engineers tell us how much we paid 
for this lease? Put it in the record. Now the Government owns 41,528 
acres. You have an officer strength there of 202 and an enlisted 
strength of 1,836, or 2.038. Last year, we made available $23,333,250 
for that. You have only there 2,038 military personnel. 

Colonel Wrirrir. One lease from State of Alabama for 4,516.78 
acres, $1 per annum, for use as a corridor eastward to the national 
forest. 

I would like to say on that, sir. 
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The CHamMan. You ought to say something. 

Colonel Wuirerie. That the population is somewhat higher than 
that at the present time because the Chemical-school stret 1th j is build 

ng up. During the summertime the population rises to approxi- 
mately 18,000 on account of National Guard and Reserve training, for 
a temporary basis every summer. The fact that the strength is so 
low is due to the construction of these Chemical-school and WAC 
facilities, and the strength will not build up until those facilities are 
completed. 

The CHatrman. All right. Now let’s see, vou want $95,000 for 

‘quiring land. You have 45,840 acres available. Now, how many 

‘res do you propose to buy ¢ ¢ 

Colonel Wurprte. 155 acres, sir. 

ap ‘HAIRMAN. Now is 155 acres a part of that 4.517 vou are leas 

Colonel Wuirrie. No,sir. 

The CHatrMAN. What do you want that land for / 

Colonel Wurprrte. It is entirely to connect up the two parts of the 
reservation. At the present time, the reservation 1s In two separate 
sections and we need to acquire land in order to route tanks through 
that area to get them back and forth for training purposes. 

The CHatrmMan. Let’s see, it is connected by a road, is it not ? 

Colonel Wuirrie. Yes. sir: but the road has been paved and driv- 
ing the heavy tanks over this paved road is highly objectionable to the 
county authorities. 

The Cuairman,. All right, now I can visualize the situation. A 
large portion of it we would say is on the right and another portion 
is on the left and this little peninsula in there of two hundred-and- 
some aie l acres of land is to connect these two. 

lonel Wurprie. Yes, s 

The ‘HAIRMAN, | Frc see any estimate in here as to cost of land. 
What do you figure — 

Colonel Carrer. It is on page 115, sir, in the justification book, 

Mr. Keviruer. S617 anacre. 

Colonel Carrer. $95,000. 

The Coamman. 617—how many property owners in there ? 

Colonel Wuirr.e. There are four residences in that property and 
two barns. 

The CHatrmMan. Four cy snees and two barns. 

Colonel W HIPPLE. by es, Sl 

The Cuarman. And tie vy want $617 an acre. 

Colonel Wuirrte. Yes, s 

The CHarrmMan. Have ts ever looked at this land, Colonel? 

Colonel Wuirrte. I haven’t looked at that specific land. I know 
where it hes. 

The CHarrman. You sure look at it before we pay any $617 an acre. 
It is pretty expensive land. But I think this now. They have to get 
a clearance from the committee on this land, don’t they, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir, they do. 

The Cuamman. While we may go ahead here and authorize, you 
will have to make a better deal because I couldn’t approve $617 an 
acre for this land. 

Colonel Wuirrte. Sir, I would like to say that part of that is 
severance damage. 
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Mr. Keniener. The colonel is not speaking of the Abernethy 
amendment, but the separation of a person’s property into two pieces 
makes each piece less valuable, so the Government has to pay that 
difference, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Oh. We will look into it. 

All right. 

Mr. Keviener. IT have a question on this project, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. All right, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kettener. Don’t you want to include an item for the construe- 
tion of a road here / 

The Cuamman. He doesn't want a road because he is getting away 
from the road—— 

Mr. Ketieuer. No. They are going to build a road, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Wriprre. We will have to ultimately have a road. 

The Cuairman. You have a road there now. 

Colonel Witiperr. No. 

Mr. Kevitener. My notes indicate that vou do want to include a 
road in the program. From what vou say, I gather it will be included 
ina future program. 

Colonel Wirirete. We will sooner or later have to have a road. 
We can, however, put a tank trail in there at comparatively little 
cost, if necessary with troop labor, which would serve until we could 
get authorization for that road. 

The Gevernment has invested $17,187,656 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $23,333,250 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construe 
tion. There are 175 units being considered at this time. 

The Cuatemanx. Now, the next one is Fort McPherson, Ga., ammu 
nition storage. 

Mr. Kencrner. One hundred and seventeen, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciaran. Atlanta, Ga. Four ammunition magazines, 542, 
000. Now last year we turned down your administrative building 
there at Fort MePherson and didn’t appropriate anything. Now 
what kind of ammunition do you keep at Fort MePherson / 

Colonel Wrirreie. We have smal! quantities of small-arms ammu- 
nition that are used mainly by the guards. I believe there are some 
signal flares there. There are some few tear-gas and chemical items 
that are used for demonstrations—— 

The (fovernment has invested $5,023,390 in this installation prior 
to fiscal vear 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are 225 units of Wherry housing completed. There are no additional 
units being considered at this time. 

The Cuamman. All right. Camp Stewart, Ga. 

Mr. Keviener. Page 119. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 119 in the justification books and page 120 is 
a description of the project at Stewart. 

The Government has invested $27,843,568 in this installation prior 
to fiscal vear 1952 and programed $5,712,500 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry Housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuairman. Now Camp Stewart, Ga.: There are 280.566 acres 
of ground at Camp Stewart and the military installation is an enti- 
aircraft artillery training center. We have a total population there, 
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military, of 10,802. Sewerage extension and ponanrestantiatty $1,024,000. 
Now let’s see what we did at Camp Stewart last year. We authorized 
$3,712,500 at Camp Stewart last year. Haven’t you any sewerage 
system there that is sufficient for this population? You had a great 
many more people there during World War II. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes. This is the sewerage system that was built 
at that time. It is quite badly deteriorated and when the camp came 
to be rehabilitated we found large portions of it completely clogged 
with sand. They had to be clez ined out. 

The Cuamman. Constructed out of iron pipe or is it constructed 
out of terra cotta pipe? 

Colonel Carter. It is concrete pipe, sir. 

The CHarman. Well, don’t you know that the experiments have 
shown for a long time that concrete pipe is not as resistant to roots 
and freezing as burnt pipe or terra cotta peer 

Colonel Carrer. I believe that is correct, 

The CHarman. What? 

Colonel Carrer. In addition to that, there is certain corrosion that 
has take n place on the sides of this pipe. 

The Cuarrman. What is your policy—I would like the engineer to 
tell me because this is very important. Ata great many places i in the 
country you substituted cement pipe and the chemical reaction from 
the sewerage caused it to deteriorate. Also it is susceptible to clogging 
up from roots growing through it. Now what is the policy now! You 
are getting away from it or you are still using it 

General Harpix. Yes, sir. We are using vitrified tile pipe for 
sewerage. At the time these installations were built they were unable 
to get the necessary amounts of tile and had to use what was available. 
But there also, Mr. Chairman, have been improvements made in the 
casting of concrete pipe and while some of it has been not too good in 
the past it is an improved product now. 

The CHairmMan. Nearly every city that I know of that put down 
concrete pipe within a short time, a space of 5 or 6 years, have had to 
dig it up and put down burnt pipe because the chemical reaction was 
very destructive to the cement pipe. I know particularly down in the 
Southeast. 

General Harpin. That is very true, sir. 

The Cuarman. All right. Now that winds up the Third Army 
Area. 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel Smyser is here from the Fourth Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrMan. Now what Army area is Camp Crowder in ? 

Colonel Carrer. Camp Crowder is in the Fifth Army Area 

The Cuairman. Let’s skip the Fourth for the time being and take 
the Fifth area because Mr. Short wants to ask some questions and he 
has to go away. Now let me put this in the record in regard to the 
Third Army. We authorized last year for the Third Army, $104,- 
268,810. We are now in this bill authorizing $23,440,000 and you are 
asking for the full appropriation. 

Now take the Fifth Army area. Now the Fifth Army area is com- 
posed of what States, ( ‘olonel ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. This is Colonel Moorehead of the Fifth Army. 
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Colonel Moorrneap. The Fifth Army is composed of 13 Midwestern 
States: Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tilinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now let’s see. Where do we start in 
the bill? 

Colonel Carrer. Page 147 gives the list of stations and page 148 is 
the first station. 

The CHairman. Now let’s see. The camps there in the Fifth Army 
Area is Camp Atterbury, Fort Custer, Fort Benjamin Harrison, and 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Colonel Carrer. And Camp Crowder. 

The Cuarrman. Where do we put Camp Crowder in the bill ? 

Mr. Rivers. Right at the top. 

Colonel Carrer. Between line 14 and 15, between Fort Custer and 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

The CHatrMan. On what page of the bill ? 

Colonel Carrer. On page 4. 

Mr. Ketiruer. Page 4, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrmMan. Page 4? 

Mr. Ke_iener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It goes where? On line 14? 

Mr. Ketitener. Between 14 and 15. 

The CuarrmMan. Allright. You have your amendment ready ? 

Mr. Kectiener. I have asked for it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Colonel Carrer. Camp Crowder: Permanent troop and troop-sup- 
port facilities, $1,980,000. 

The Cuairman. Now, what military use are you making of Camp 
Crowder today ? 

Colonel MoorrHeap. It is a reception center, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Reception center for inductees ? 

Colonel Moorrnerap. That is right, sir. 

The Cnarrman. How many personnel have you there ? 

Colonel Moorrnrap. We have a permanent party of around 500, 
sir, and the inductees at the present time are around 2,000. 

The CoatrrmMan. How many acres is Camp Crowder ? 

Colonel MoorrHEap. One moment, sir. 

General GLAscow. 13,122. 

The Government has invested $16,112,081 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $0 in fiscal year 1952. There are 
no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. There 
are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuatrman. All Government-owned ? 

General Guiascow. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Moorenrap. All Government-owned. 

The Cuatrman. What was it used for during World War II? 

Colonel Moorreneap. A Signal Corps training center, sir. 

The CHatrman. How many men were there during World War II, 
approximately ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Thirty-five thousand, I think, approximately 35,000 to 
40,000 at its maximum strength. 

Colonel Mooreneap. I would have to check, sir. 

Mr. SHorr. About 58,000 acres. 
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The CuarrmMan. Now what is this $1,980,000 to be used for now ? 

Colonel Carter. It is to be used for troop and troop support facili- 
ties, barracks, and warehousing, and that type of facility. 

The Cuarrman. Then the Government is going to utilize to its full 
niulitary capacity Camp Crowder. That is your program ‘ 

Colonel Carrer. That is the program. 

Mr. Suorr. It will not be merely a reception center, but a permanent 
installation and also training center? 

Colonel MoorrnEap, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And the 12,000 or 13,000 acres, Colonel, that the Gov- 
ernment still owns would be sufficient to carry out that program / 

Colonel Moorrneap. They would be sufficient, sir. We would re- 
quire no additional land. 

Mr. Rivers. That is called a boot camp and a training center / 

Colonel Moorrnrap. That is about what it would amount to, sir, 

The Cuairnman. What is the amount of the money / 

Colonel Moorengrap, $1,980,000. , 

The Cuamman, $1,980,000. All right, now. On page 4, line 15, 
between the items Fort Custer and Fort Benjamin Harrison, Mr. 
Kelleher prepare an amendment for Camp Crowder. Give its pur 
pose. And then put in there $1,980,000. ; 

Mr. Keeiener. The amendment will read, Mr. Chairman: “Camp 
Crowder, Mo.. permanent troop and troop-support — facilities, 
~ 1.980.000.” 

The Cuamman,. Allright. That winds that up. 

Now thank you very much, Colonel. You drop back now. We 
will follow with the Fourth Army. Go now tothe Fourth Army Area, 
Fort Bliss, $5,036,000. . 

Mr. Kevitener. One hundred and twenty-two, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Smyser. Fort Bliss, Tex. 

The Cramman. In Texas, yes. Now what is the military—it is a 
vuided missile center school, is that it ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. It is a guided missile center. It is also 
the antiaircraft artillery replacement training center and it has an 
OCS school. 

The Cramman. 1 note we are leasing 1.821444 acres. Now let the 
engineers put in right there how much we pay annually for that land. 

Now the Government owns 527400 acres. Now last vear we appro 
priated $21,709,830 for it. This has been an old camp for a great 
many vears, hasn’t it 4 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir; since about LS48. 

The Government has invested $35,221,704 in this installation prior 
to fiseal year 1952 and programed $21,709,830 in fiseal year 1952. 
There are 800 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. 1848. You had to get $21 millon last year and have 
to get $5 million more. You have a military population of 26,852 and 
you propose an academic and office building. What do you call aca 
demic? A school building ? 

Colonel Saryser. It is a school building for the artillery school. 

The CHarrmMan. Four material laboratories, administration build 
ines, and so on, $5,036,000. Allright. Now take your—— 

Mr. Keviener. IT havea question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ketiener. Colonel, last year you had land acquisition as one 
of the items for this project. That was to purchase some of the land 
that is leased; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Colonel Smyser. It was a small amount, $175,000 last year, for the 
McNu range. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kelleher, make a note. We want to see how 
much rent we are paying on the 1,821,000 acres. 

Colonel Carrer. That will be furnished for the record, Mr. Chair 
Wah. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Maneuver area: 16 leases, 130.937 acres, 88.759. 

Artillery range No. 1: Three leases, 2,012 acres, $3,396. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army has disapproved purchase of this land and has directed cancella- 
tion of leases. 

Artillery range No, 2: Ten lenses, 95,513 acres, $76,065. 

Nore.—For Artillery ranges Nos. 1 and 2 the acreage shown is that for private 
lands and does not include Federal public domain land. The money, however, 
includes land, lease, and suspension agreements and suspension of oi! and gas 
leases, 

The CHarrMan,. All right. 

Take the next one, Camp Chaffee, maintenance facilities, $461,000, 
Last year we appropriated $942,900. 

Mr. KELLEVER. 127, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMan, That is an infantry replacement training center / 

Colonel Carter. It should read “Field artillery replacement train- 
ing center,” Mr. Chairman. 

The Government has invested $35,591.834 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952, and programed $1,942,900 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Caairman. Field artillery replacement center: and we lease 
954 acres of land. We own 71,380. This is a permanent installation, 
Is it not 

Colonel Carter. No, sir. 

The CHamman. It is not. Is it in the process of being passed on ‘ 

Colonel Carter. It has been studied but I do not know that it has 
been selected as a permanent installation. 

General Giascow. It is being recommended as a permanent station. 

The Cuairman. I wish vou, General, would put in the record the 
criteria by which it is determined whether a camp is a permanent 

camp or a temporary camp. 

General GLascow. Yes, si 

The CHarmman. You soon some guidepost to go by, do you not / 

— ral Guasgow. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. The Commission that examined these matters and 
studied it. Now, I don’t want to appear to be hurrying you. I think 
you should be very cautious, but I do think you should render a verdict 
as soon as the facts and circumstances warrant it. I would just like 
for the record to disclose the yardstick used in determining whether 
or not this or that camp isa 2 rmanent camp. 

General Giascow. Yes, si 

The Cramman. Certain idlineiie factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. I would like to see what they are. 


All right—— 
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(The requested information is as follows :) 


In general, the policy is to select an installation for permanent retention on 
the basis of its relative suitability for the mission or purpose in question, as 
determined by due consideration of the factors set forth below. These considera- 
tions govern in the selection of both permanent and supplemental installations 
alike; those best suited to meet the Army’s needs for full-time use in peacetime 
being selected as “permanent installations.” These factors are: 

(a) Location with respect to— 

(1) Thé activities or areas served by the installation. 

(2) The activities or areas which support the installation. 
(3) The over-all distribution of installations of similar type. 
(4) Health. 

(b) Location, communications, and accessibility with respect to the principal 
centers of population. 

(c) Communications, accessibility, and distances with respect to the principal 
operations performed from, or by, the installation. 

(d) Logistical problems involved in the transportation of personnel, supplies, 
and munitions to and from the installation. 

(e) Size, terrain, and other physical characteristics, climate, and water supply. 

(f) Capability of expanding firing areas to accommodate increases in range of 
weapons without excessive costs for land acquisition. 

(7) Feasibility of constructing permanent facilities (if a “permanent installa- 
tion’) in accordance with the master plan and with minimum destruction of, 
or by economical relocation of, existing mobilization type (World War II) 
facilities. 

(h) Present state of development and costs of future development. 

(i) Economy of operation and maintenance. 

(j) Ability of the local community to support the installation with respect to 
dependent housing, schools, churches, retail stores, and recreation. 

(k) Availability of power and local civilian labor. 

(1) The degree and type of development, and value of real estate in the vicinity. 

(m) Civil interest in its utilization for nonmilitary purposes. 

(n) Impact on the civilian economy in the locality. 

(0) Strategic and tactical considerations. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the function of a replacement training center ? 
Do people already have their boot training and they go there—— 

Colonel Smyser. It takes them, sir, and makes them branch spe- 
cialists. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. They have already finished basic training and 
now they specialize ? 

Colonel Smyser. They could either give them basic training and 
then their branch training also or only branch training. 

The CHarrMAN. Al] right. 

The next item is Fort Hood. 

Mr. Keviever. One hundred and thirty. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 130 and 131 following. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Camp Hood is an armored-division post. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; permanent station. 

The Government has invested $87,103,548 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $11,220,900 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 568 units of Wherry housing completed or under construe- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CuarrMan. Permanent. And you have there 153,960 acres of 
Government-owned land ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 
The CuamrMan. And you have 23,220 officer and enlisted personnel ? 
Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 
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The CHatrmMan. Ana you want to build three Ordnance repair 
shops, instrument repair shops, water-supply and storage facilities, 
and land acquisition for a tank-firing range, $5,360,000. 

Now, why haven’t you enough land down there to do all your 
maneuvering on, 153,960 acres? Where is this item——— 

Mr. Ketiener. That is page 134, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. 134 describes the land area. 

Colonel Smyser. Mr. Chairman, the present weapons in our tanks 
are the 90-millimeter gun, which takes approximately 19,000 yards for 
range. For the 120, it takes 29,000 yards. You cannot fire 120’s on 
existing reservation at Fort Hood, nor can you fire 90-millimeter, 
even, Without very rigorous safety limits. It includes closing the east 
range road now, which is a public highway. 

The CHairMAN. Now I see—this is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuHatrrman. All right, now you propose to acquire 63,015 acres 
at $85 an acre. That is justification for it, on account of the range, 
requiring live ammunition / ; 

Colonel SmMyser. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

The CuatrrMan. All right, now take Camp Polk, La. What page is 
it on? 

Mr. Ketiener. 135, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMan. Well, that is an Infantry division camp. The 
military population is 15,151. Is that all the supporting elements 
to constitute an Infantry division ¢ 

Colonel Saryser. It is actually up, sir. When this was made up, 
since this book was made up, we have received the Thirty-seventh 
Infantry Division, which has now come in. 

The Government has invested $44,128,201 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $ in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under con- 
struction. There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CuatrMan, And the Government owns 33,480 acres there. No 
leased land. And this $600,000 is for post engineering, storage shed, 
ordnance, and so on. There was nothing made available for this 
installation last year. 

Mr. Kevtitener. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, “Fort Sill, $4.374,000.” Fort Sill is an Ar- 
tillery school and Artillery replacement training center. The Gov- 
ernment owns 104,608 acres and you lease 210 acres. How come you 
don’t buy that 210 acres? 

Colonel Smyser. I can’t answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the engineers find out and tell us how come 
they don’t buy that 210 acres. 

General Harpin. Right, sir. 


. 


One lease from city of Lawton, Okla., and Mr. E. H. Rowe, $1 per 
year, for a landing strip, 210 acres. 

The Cuairman. You have a population there of 23.819. 

Colonel Smyser. Yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $48,112,026 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $19,147,730 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 500 units of Wherry housing completed or under con- 
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struction. There are no additional units being considered at this 
time, 

The Cuairman. Now you want to build two motor repair shops, 
hardstand, five enlisted-man barracks, laboratory classroom, water- 
storage tank, and hangar-type shop and classroom. All right. 

Now, that completes the Fourth Army area. Thank you very much, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Smryser. Yes, sir. 

The Caiman. Now let the representative of the Fifth Army Area 
come back, please. 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel Moorehead. Page 148, Camp Atterbury. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now, Colonel, Camp Atterbury. What 
large city is that close to/ 

Colonel Mooreneap. Indianapolis, sir. 

The CiamrMan. How far from it 4 

Colonel Moorrenrap. About 38 miles, sir. 

The CuarrMan. | want tocompliment the Department of the Army 
on the magnificent information it has presented in this book. It 
eliminates many questions. All you have to do is read it. But I 
have to do some of it for the record. 

Now this in an Infantry division post 

Colonel Moorenrap. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. And you have 31,956 military population there / 

Colonel Mooreneap. That is right, sir. 

The Government has invested $43,394,746 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $885,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuainman. You don’t lease any land. The Government owns 
40,366 acres, and you want $315,000 for Engineer field maintenance 
shop and hardstand. 

“Fort Custer, Mich., $115,000." Let’s see what that is for now. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 151 in the justification book. 

The CuairmMan. Fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-two. 
This is an old post; is it not 4 

Colonel Moorrneap. That is right, sir. 

The Government has invested $13,987,020 in this installation prior 
to fiscal vear 1952 and programed $3,082.000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrMan. Fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-two 
acres, and you have a military personnel of 8,972. The book shows 
what items the $115,000 is for. 

Mr. Keviener. Last year $3,082,000 was authorized. 

The Cuarrman. Last year we authorized $3,000,000. 

Now, the next item appearing in the bill will be Camp Crowder, 
which we already received testimony on and for which we have an 
amendment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Ali right, the next item is Camp Benjamin Harri- 
son. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 155. 
Mr. Rivers. These are your finance schools here ? 
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Colonel Moorrneap. Yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $8,516,722 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $ in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 300 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CuairmMan. This is where we transferred from St. Louis. 

Colonel MooreHEap. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. This is the Army center and Ad- 
jutant General School ¢ 

Colonel MoorreHrap. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Finance Center and Adjutant General School. 

The CuarMan. That is right. Now let’s see. 2,980 acres. You 
have a population there of 1,290 civilians and 2,955 enlisted men and 
257 officers. This is for building the headquarters academic plant, 
for the Adjutant General and Finance School ? 

Colonel Moorrnrap. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, how does an officer or enlisted man go to the 
Adjutant General’s School 

Colonel Moorenrap. Sir, if IT may, we have a member of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps here to answer that. 

The Cuairman, All right, tell us briefly how does an enlisted man 
or officer go to the Adjutant General’s School ? 

Colonel Srurman. lam Colonel Sturman. 

The man applies to his company commander, sir, and the company 
commander applies it against his quota and places the man on orders 
and he goes to the school. 

The CuatrMan. The Adjutant General is the administrative 
branch of the Army; is it not ? 

Colonel SrurMan. Administrative. 

Mr. Rivers. Personnel. 

The CuarrmMan. Personnel; that is right. And the Finance School 
is to keep the books of the Army ¢ 

Colonel SrurMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The pay records. 

The CuairMan. Does all the Army pay come from Benjamin Har- 
rison headquarters / 

Colonel SruRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Moorrneap. No, sir; all the Army pay doesn't. They take 
care of those things that are centralized, such as dependents’ allot- 
ments and so forth. 

The Cuairman. That is right. Then, if an officer or enlisted man 
in Korea would make his dependent an allotment, it would be mailed 
out from there ? 

Colonel MoorrHeap. From the center. 

The Cuairman. And they keep the books / 

Colonel MoorEHEAD. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. And all inquiries would be directed to The Adjutant 
General in cases of that nature ? 

Colonel MoorrnHEap. No. They would be directed to the Chief of 
Finance. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, Fort Riley is the next one. 
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Mr. Keviener. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the record show that 
this item of $7,600,000 is for the school and has no connection with 
the Finance Center, if that is correct. 

Is that correct ? 

Colonel Mooreneap. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. Make a note of that. 

Mr. Kevvener. 157, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, Now, Fort Riley, an Infantry post and officer- 
candidate school. What do you mean‘ 

Colonel Moorrneap. Sir, that is where they take the young soldiers 
that have been screened and show promise to give them their course to 
become a second lieutenant in the Army. 

The Government has invested $60,920,412 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $7,298,700 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 400 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrmay. Is it the policy of the Army to take an individual 
from the street and send him to this school and give him a commission, 
or has he got to come through the ranks ¢ 

Colonel Moorenrap. He has to come through the ranks. He has 
to be in the Army first. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. He has to enlist first. 

Colonel Moorrneap. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He can’t come out of college or can’t come out of 
high school and make an application to go to the officer-candidate 
school until he has enlisted for a period of time in the service? 

Colonel Moorrnrap. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And his enlistment must be that of an enlisted 
man, for a minimum of 3 years 

Colonel Mooreneap. I am not too sure about that 3 years, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. He has to enlist according to the enlistment law. 

Colonel Moorrnrap., Oh, I am sorry. I didn’t understand the 
question. 

The CHarrman. He has to enlist. 

Colonel Moorenerap. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You take no enlistments less than 3 years; do you? 

Colonel Moorrneap. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. How many officer-candidate schools do you have? 

Colonel MooreHeap. I can’t answer that. I would rather furnish 
it for the record. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


School: Location 
Army General = acrckimecchioninancts SORE BEEEO, Aaaein, 
Armored School ; awintcwwn Ort Bares hy, 


Antiaireraft Artillery_- a awa, POLE Biles, Dex. 

Field Artillery__ eS i ane Fort Sill, Okla. 

Engineer. Pa eS pare SO _.. Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Infantry__ ds animes MOG ReOeEe RSet. 

Ordnance a ee ae _._... Aberdeen, Md. 

Signal__- ei cl ee oe 

a MM rae mee Fort Lee, Va. (To be relocated at 
Fort McClellan, Ala.) 


The CruatmMan. All right. Let’s put it in the record this way 
now. Forthe Fourth Army Area, we authorized last year $54,020,560, 








ut 
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and we appropriated $45,349,923. In this bill for the Fifth Army 
Area we are asked to appropriate—— 

Mr. Ketiener. Fourth Army, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Of the Fourth, we are asked to appropriate $20,- 
995,200. In the fifth we authorized last year $11,265,700, and appro- 
priated only $443,000. We are asking this year $8,400,000, all to be 
appropriated. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. Plus that Camp Crowder. 

The Coarmman. Yes, Camp Crowder. 

Mr. Rivers. How much is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. $1,980,000. 

Now the Sixth Army. 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel Steele is here from the Sixth Army. Page 
160 gives the list of stations with their totals, and page 161 is Camp 
Cooke. 

The CHarMan. 161. Camp Cooke, armed Ordance division and 
Infantry training center, 320 acres are being leased; is that correct ? 

Colonel Streeter. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the Government owns? 

Colonel Streeter. All of it Government-owned, sir, except the 320. 

The Cnamman. The Government owns 86,500 acres ¢ 

Colonel Streeter. That is right. 320 is leased. 

The CHatrman. What ? 

Colonel Srreir. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. And you havea personnel there of how many ? 

Colonel Streeter. Twenty thousand as of the first of this last month, 
sir. 

The Cuairman. How many? 

Colonel Srretr. Twenty thousand total. That includes the Forty- 
fourth Division, Amtrack outfit, and the permanent personnel that 
operate the post, and a hospital of some 840 veterans from Korea. 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute. When you made this book up, you 
didn’t have but 3,971 ? 

Colonel Srreie. That is correct. That division was moved in since 
this was put in there, sir. 

The CHatrman. How many have you there now ? 

Colonel Srrete. A total of about 20,230, all told, as of the first of 
the month. 

The Government has invested $31,409,989 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $2,412,500 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now take your next item: Camp Han- 
ford, Wash. 

Mr. Keitiener. 163. 

Colonel Stree. Protection camp for the AEC. 

The Government has invested $ in this installation prior 
to fiseal year 1952 and programed $4,017,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cramman. This is marked “Classified” ? 

Colonel Steere. I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. This is not classified ; no, sir. 
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Colonel Steere. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is it ? 

Colonel Srrecr. It isa protection camp of triple A forthe AEC. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Colonel Srrrie. We occupy buildings there left by the contractor 
and are preparing those for troop occupation. 

Mr. Rivers. This is in the general defense area for that installation / 

Colonel Stree. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. How come it is marked classified ? 

Colonel Carrer. The principal mission, sir, is put in here as classi- 
fied. Actually it is the antiaircraft defense. That has been un- 
classified. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the same as those camps and installations you 
have up inthe Northeast that we discussed a while ago / 

Colonel Sree.te. That is correct. 

Mr. Kevttenuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on that. I have 
a note here that the additional water supply, the first six items, might 
be deleted from the bill and the biil substantially reduced. What is 
the current situation with respect to that, Colonel? Wasn't AEC g 
ing to turn over some of that—— 

Colonel Carrer. Those items are included in the bill to take care 
of the buildings as AEC turns them over. Of course, we must have 
tunds to rehabilitate them when we get them. We do not have those 
buildings yet. The item could be deleted. We would like to leave it 
in for authorization at this time. 

Mr. Keviener. In other words, vou may not have to use it? 

Colonel Srrete. That is right. 

Mr. Keviener. But you want to leave it in/ 

Colonel STeeLe. That is right. 

Mr. Kevuener. Right. 

The (‘HAIRMAN. All right, now let the record show there is ho 
leased land. All Government-owned land, SOS acres. All right. 
Camp Huachuea 

Mr. Kecuener. Page 171, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. All meht. Tell us a little something about that, 
how, 


Colonel] Srrete. Huachuea is one of the oldest camps in the United 








States. It has been in existence since about 1848. At the present time 
we poh about seven battalions of aviation engineers who are trang 
for aviation engineer work. It is a school which requires classrooms 


and io ial training facilities to teach engineering work. 

The Government has invested $10,000,000 in this instailation prior 
to facal vear 1952 and programed & in fiscal vear 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no additional units beine considered at this time. 

The Ciamman. How many acres are you leasing / 

Colonel STE At the present time we have about—I think it is 
18.000 leased, sie wer about 58.000 owned, or a total of 76.000. How- 
ever, that leased land was recently converted by the State of Arizona 
onan act back to the Federal Government. About 4 days ago the law 
Was passed, 

The CHamrman. As a matter of fact, we are not paying anything 
for that ? 
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Colonel Sreete. That is right. That was originally our land and 
turned over to the State of Arizona by the Federal Government under 
WAA and is now being returned by the State to us for nothing. 

The Cuairman. Now you classify this as an Infantry division post ¢ 

Colonel Streeter. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. You have what kind of school there ? 

Colonel Srreite. Aviation engineers there at the present time. The 
division post is for mobilization purposes. 

The CHAmMAN. Now, my recollection is that the Army—are these 
engineers for the Air Force ¢ 

Colonel SrTee.e. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now they are enlisted by the Air 
Force / 

Colonel Srezte. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Assigned- 

Colonel Srrete. They are under the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army and they are turned over when they are completely trained as 
aviation engineers. 

The Carman. That is right. 

Co'onel Sreeve. ‘Phey are under the Army. 

The Cuairman. Now let's get it straight. They are enlisted by the 
Air Force. Then they are transferred for education in the engineer- 
ing work to the Army under the engineers ¢ 

Colonel Srrete. That is right. 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. They are not enlisted by the Air Force. 

The Cuarman. What ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. They are enlisted by the Army. 

The CrarrmMan. They are enlisted by the Army ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. They told us up here last year they were being 
enlisted by the Air Force. 

Colonel Carrer. They are enlisted by the Army. They are Army 
personnel, 

The Ciaran. They are Army personnel / 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you allocate them to the Air Force ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. After they are trained into complete units, they are 
turned over for operation to the Air Force. 

The Cuamman, Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kettener. Who pays them after they are turned over ? 

Colonel Srrete. Air Force pays them. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they going to be on the order of Seabees or are they 
going to be of the order of construction engineers who build houses? 

Colonel Streeter. No, sir. They are for construction of airfields 
mainly, and repair and maintenance of air fields. 

Mr. Rivers. Kind of like the Seabees ? 

Colonel Srrrie. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. All right. You have how many down there now ? 

Colonel Srrete. At the present time we have about 4,000, as of the 
Ist of the month, and about 1,200 to 1,400 people who support those, 
plus about 375 civilians. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now let’s see. Your next project is 
Fort Lewis. 
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Mr. Keviener. 175. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 175 in the justification book. 

The Cuarrman. Fort Lewis. Tell us about Fort Lewis now. What 
kind of military installation is it? 

Colonel Sreete. Fort Lewis is a key point of the Northwest. 
Everybody passes through Fort Lewis into Seattle port to Korea or to 
Alaska. It is also the supporting element for all the National Guard, 
the ROTC, and the ORC, as well as Regular Army in at least four 
States in that area, which are Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 

The Government has invested $37,921,236 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $36,916,200 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are 750 units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrMan. You say everybody who passes to Korea goes to 
Fort Lewis? 

Colonel Sreere. That is right. 

The Cuairman. For embarkation ? 

Colonel Steere. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. How about Alaska ? 4 

The CHamman. Where is the port of embarkation ¢ 

Colonel Srrete. At Seattle. 

The Cuarrman. And all the troops that go out to Korea go through 
Seattle ! 

Colonel Srre.e. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. And don’t go from San Francisco ? 

Colonel Srretr. We have Stoneman for the central part, that goes 
out of San Francisco, and then Lewis. And Lawton has most of the 
dependents. We are making a transfer ‘from Lawton at the present 
time of the personnel center to Lewis. 

The Cuarrman. How many acres does the Government lease ? 

Colonel Steere. We have one lease, and that is because of a right- 
of-way for a certain plant up there, and the rest of it is Government- 
owned, but all this land is owned by the Government so long as it is 
used for Army or armed service purposes. That is the law of the 
State of Washington. 

The Cuairman. How many acres of land are we leasing? 

Colonel Carrer. Two thousand two hundred and thirty-six. 

Mr. Rivers. Two thousand two hundred and thirty-six ? 

Colonel Steere. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. How many does the Government own / 

Colonel Sreete. Eighty-four thousand four hundred and thirty- 
six—a total of 86,672. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Kettener. No questions, Mr. Chairman. You might want the 
record to show the Congress authorized $36,916,200 last year. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, the next one is Fort Ord, Calif. 

Mr. Keitiener. One hundred and eighty-three. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 138 in the justification book. 

The Cuarrman. Infantry division training center. Now tell us 
something about that. 

Colonel Srrete. That is where these young men that are drafted 
are brought in and given their 8, 14, or 16 weeks, depending on what 
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is required of them at that time. ‘Then they are sent from there direct 
either to divisions for unit training or go direct overseas to Korea. 

The Government has invested $20,239,778 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $29,236,400 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 500 units of Wilkes housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are 500 additional units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrmMan. Now wait one minute, Colonel. You say the 
draftee is sent there ¢ 

Colonel Sreeie. That is right. 

The CHamman. From what area? From the Sixth Army Area? 

Colonel Sreeie. Well, we get them from the Sixth, and also in some 
cases they are brought in from other areas. We can’t tell. 

The Crarrman. All right. How many you have there now? 

Colonel Strritr. We have at the present time about—— 

Mr. Rivers. 23,000. 19,000 enlisted men 

Colonel Steere. 12,000 all told. 

Colonel Carrer. 23,550. 

The Ciaran. All right. This is 14 barracks. How many bar- 
racks have you there now? 

Colonel Srreetz. Weil, in temporary we may have enough to house 
about 11,000 to 12,000. This is for the finish of the permanent bar- 
racks which were authorized there in 1952, which would take care of 
the 52 of about 7,000, and this takes care of about 3,000, I believe, or 
10,000 total. 

The Cuatrman. We made available last year $29,236,400. 

Colonel Srerir. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Now a portion of that was used for barracks then. 

Colonel Sreeir. That is correct. 

Colonel Carter. The majority of it was. 

Colonel Sreeve. The 1952 budget cost 11 million and this costs 
around 3 million for those barracks. 

The CuatrmMan. Now we are only leasing 1 acre of ground and the 
Government owns 28,603. What city is this near ? 

Colonel Srretx. It is near Monterey and Pacific Grove. 

The CuarrmMan. Then it is in the southern part of California? 

Colonel Streeter. Well, we call it about the central part, sir, just 
below San Francisco, 125 miles. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Colonel, where do you get water for 
this area? 

Colonel Streetz. Our own wells. 

The CHarrMan. Your own wells? 

Colonel Srrete. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is your water table decreasing, or is it holding its 
own? 

Colonel Streetz. We don’t notice any appreciable decrease in that 
area. 

The CuatrmMan. Is there any question of water there? 

Colonel Srrete. None whatsoever, as far we are concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. It shouldn’t be now, with all that rain they have had 
out there. 

The CuHatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. My notes indicate that the water problem at Fort 
Ord is acute because of the fact that salt water has filtered into the 
upper acquifier—— 
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Colonel Sreeie. Are you reading from Fort Ord 

Mr. Kevtiener. I sure am. 

Colonel Carrer. That information is incorrect. 

Colonel Sreeie. I deny that, because we have no trouble with the 
water. 

Mr. Ke.tvener. This information was furnished to me by Colonel 
Carter during my briefing. 

Colonel Streetz. At Fort Ord we have no trouble whatsoever. It 
should be Fort Irwin. 

Mr. Kevieuer. It says Fort Ord and it is a typewritten mformation 
from your own office. 

Colonel Carrer. I think that is a mistake. 

The Cuamman. The question of water is disturbing me all over 
southern California. 

Colonel Sreete. Mr. Chairman, it depends on where you are. We 
have areas at Barstow, which is near Irwin, where there are under- 
ground streams there and we could take care of 40,000 if you desire, 
but I know of no water shortage actually in Ord. 

The Cuairman. All right, Camp Stoneman, Calif. 

Mr. Keviener. Page 186, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of military use is Camp Stoneman ‘ 

Colonel Sreete. Camp Stoneman is a replacement center for all 
troops, not only for the Army, but the Air Force, that pass out of the 
San Francisco port area, that come in there for processing and being 
placed on ships for both Pacifie detail and from the Pacific back to 
the States. 

The Government has invested $16,933,787 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $516,000 in pris al year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this ane, 

The CuatrmMan. All right. United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
Camp Cooke, Calif., troop housing, $293,000. 

Colonel SrTeeLe. Correct. 

The Government has invested $7,442,187 including Camp Cooke 
in this installation prior to fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in 
fiscal year 1952. There are no units of Wherry housing completed or 
under construction. There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuairman. What do you mean by United States Disciplinary 
Barracks / 

Colonel Srrete. That is where the boys who have to be rehabilitated 
because they didn’t correct themselves right or take a proper attitude 
in military service are brought back, without penitentiary control, and 
given training to rehabilitate men that we think need training more 
than they do disciplinary action. 

The Cuarrman. Then 

Colonel Srreie. It is a corrective school, 

The Cramman. Corrective school ¢ 

Colonel Srrere. Yes, sir. 

The Cuyamman. Are they sent there by court martial / 

Colonel Srreve. There have been court martials, yes, sir; some of 
them for offenses, but mitigation sentences given to them because it 
was considered on their age or inexperience or their intellectual de 
velopment. 
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The CuairmMan. But he only gets there asa result of a court martial ? 

Colonel STEELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t send any federally sentenced people there ? 

Colonel Srrene. 1 don’t know about that. 

Mr. Keviener. I have a question there, Mr. Chairman. This is a 
105-man barracks ¢ 

Colonel SreeLe. That is correct, because the only people that have 
good barracks there are the inmates. They are permanent construc- 
tion. These are for the soldiers who operate and direct the activities 
of the inmates. 

Mr. Ketiener. And you will never need any more barracks there? 

Colonel Sreeie. I doubt if we will. The maximum capacity there 
is about 1,500 and I doubt if you would ever get over that amount for 
support. 

The CuarrmMan. Now what about-—you have only 621 there now ? 

Colonel Srre.e. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. A pretty good record. 

Colonel Streeter. There are 621: and, of that, about 205 are put out on 
parole. You see, the idea is to get them out in their home and civil 
community and restore their pride. 

The CuatrMan. Don't you put them back in the Army / 

Colonel Srrrie. Some we do and some we do not. We find it is 
better to go out on a job outside and maybe come up later. Some 
of them are men who are underage, too, who got in the service and 
committed some crime. So we take them out and handle them that 
Way. 

The Cnamman. Allright. Now the next one is Yuma Test Station. 

Mr. Ketuener. 192, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrkMan. Now what isthe Yuma Test Station / 

Colonel Sree.e. That is one of the most important stations we have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Government has invested $367,402 in this installation prior to 
1952 and programed $1,796,200 in fiscal year 1952. There are no units 
of Wherry housing completed or under construction. There are no 
units being considered at this time. 

The CharrmMan. It is. 

Colonel Srreve. There perhaps will be over a billion dollars’ worth 
of property tested in that place and here is where we take the bugs 
out of the machinery, and I think every day's testing that you do here 
will eliminate money for hospitals. 

The Cramman. All right. Tell me, now, you mean you test rifles 
there ¢ 

Colonel Srrete. Rifles, pistols. 

The Cnatrman. Artillery ¢ 

Colonel Sreete. Artillery, tanks, ammunition—everything. 

Mr. Rivers. This is a hot-weather test station. 

The Criairman. Hot weather / 

Colonel Srreve. That is right. The temperature runs from 122 to 
135,and we give the hot test there. 

The Ciatrmman. Where is the other station where vou test these 
things / 

Colonel Srreve. It is in Churchill, which is in the northern part of 
the United States, I believe. 
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Colonel Carrer. No, that is research and development. They have 
several test stations for Arctic testing, if that was going to be you 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. You have one for the Tropic Zone and one for the 
Frigid Zone? 

Colonel Srreve. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And Temperate Zone. 

The Cuairmman. And one for the Temperate Zone, is that right? 

Colonel Sree. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Where are the other stations comparable to this? 

Colonel Carrer. The other stations, sir, are Big Delta, Alaska, for 
Arctic testing. There is some Arctic testing jointly with Canada, 
at Fort Churchill in Canada, at a Canadian station. Then we do 
certain field testing at Fort Drum, N. Y., for cold weather. 

The Cuamman. How many—what did you say the value of the 
property that goes through this test ? 

Colonel Srretx. Perhaps it would be a billion dollars’ worth, be- 
cause these are, a lot of them, pilot models, to begin with, and they 
cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Keittener. You mean per year, Colonel? 

Colonel Srreue. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. You only have a population of 527 now. 

Colonel Srerie. That is correct, but these are specialists that come 
out there on these things. 

The Cuarrman. And only have 237 civilians, 258 enlisted, and 35 
officers ¢ 

Colonel Srre.r. That is correct. 

The CHairman. You got a very responsible job, then. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything that would cause injury to the enlisted 
man or officer is gone through a test there / 

Colonel Sreeve. That is right. You get a tank. You don’t know 
whether the men are going to react properly to this mechanized 
design by the engineers or not. You test it out here not. only from 
the skilled man, but from the unskilled, the deaf, dumb, blind, et 
cetera, and by the time you get through you come to an average on 
which they can operate directly. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Mr. Keiiener. I notice three 80-men barracks. Wouldn’t it be 
cheaper to build one 225% 

Colonel Carrer. These barracks at Yuma are not the standard 
barracks. As was explained on page 194, due to the type of climate 
that they have there at Yuma, we are using a barracks similar to the 
old mobilization type barracks, with a stucco exterior, which is a 
much more reasonable cost, and in that climate will last almost 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Keniener. Still, wouldn't a single barracks be cheaper than 
three individual ones? 

Colonel Sreeie. Very little on this type construction. 

The CiarrMan. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Srrete. Thank you. 

The CraimmMan. Now the next one is the United States Military 
Academy, and that winds up this book. 

Mr. Kettener. Page 221, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Who is here representing the Academy ? 
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Colonel Carrer. I will represent the United States Military Acad- 
emy, sir. 

The Government has invested $45,190,652 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952, and programed $3,158,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now the book says: Provide technical 
and military training for cadets. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. Ketiener. 222. 

The CuarrmMan. Cadets reference library. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 223 is the explanation, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Alj right. Now that winds it all up. The book 
shows on page 222 what it is for. Let the reporter copy that page in 
the book. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The United States Military Academy is located at West Point, N. Y., and was 
initially occupied in 1802. Its mission is to provide technical and military train- 
ing of cadets who will later serve as officers in the Army and Air Force. All 
land, 15,996 acres, is Government-owned. The present strength is 518 officers, 
1,788 enlisted men and cadets, 2,446 civilians, a total of 4,752. The cost of the 
proposed addition to the Cadet Reference Library is estimated to be $280,000, 

Now I want to thank the Army for the fine presentation. ‘This 
booklet is written up just like I like to see one. You can look at 
it and get the whole story. I hope the balance of this hearing for 
the Army is as well presented as this part. 

We will take a recess. The Secretary will be back here to talk about 
the article in the paper in regard to the shortage of ammunition, which 
General Collins said existed over in the Senate and which General 
Ridgway said was a little somewhat mistaken, clear that up, and then 
we will start on this bill and try to finish this bill next Monday and 
Tuesday. 

We will take a recess until Monday. 

Mr. Ketitener. Will it be the afternoon that the Army comes back / 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes; the Army comes back then. 

(Whereupon at 3:55 p. m., Thursday, May 29, 1952, the committee 
adjourned to Monday, June 2, 1952.) 











MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C, 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The Crairman. Mr. Kelleher, where did we leave off ? 

Mr. Kevitener. We will take up with Aberdeen Proving Ground 
on page 5 of the bill ad page 225 of the book, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciamman. What page in the bill? 

Mr. Ket. LEHNER. In the bill, page 5, at the bottom. 

The CiammMan. Now members of the committee, turn to page 5 of 
the bill, the technical service facilities, and page what in the book ? 

Mr. Ketirner. 225, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Aberdeen. 

The Crairman. Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

All right, General, who is here to testify in regard to the Ordnance 
Corps now ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Van Kuren, sir, is on his way down the hall 
right now. 

The Cramman,. Tell them all to come back in here now. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; they are coming back in. 

The CHairman. Get them in here now and let’s go to work. 

Colonel Carrer. We can begin on it, sir, in his absence. 

The Cuairman. All right. Go ahead, now. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, troop housing, training buildings, and 
facilities, and so forth, $6,850,000. 

Now, gentlemen, last vear we made av: vailable $9,547,000. That was 
for research and development facilities. The Ordnance Corps op- 
erational and research development facilities and utilities, 39 million. 

Now this year you are asking for $6,850,000 and it is for building 
a houses. How many troop houses do you propose to build 4 

Mr. Van Kuren. We are building barracks for 675 troops, sir. 

The Cuamman. Research and development. Now what are you 
doing in addition to the research and development you did last year ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We are adding this year an inert projectile plant 
for loading test ammunition, a recoilless rifle firing range for testing 
the important recoilless rifle, and we are asking ‘for $5 million for 
improvement and extension of the airfield so that it will accommodate 
the heavier bombers and faster jet planes in our work in support of 
the Air Force. 

The Government has invested $22,581,353 in this installation prior 
to fiscal vear 1952 and programed $9,547,000 in fiseal year 1952. There 
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are 796 units of Wherry housing completed or under construction 
There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CuatrMan. I see the record shows you have 733 officers, 5,305 
enlisted men, and 5,041 civilians, or a total population of 11,079. In 
case of future expansion, it can take care of 38,792, is that correct / 

Mr. Van Koren. The current figures, sir, do not include students 
in training in the school. Our total troop strength including the 
students and trainees, is slightly over 12,000 at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. 12,0007 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmMan. All right. 

Now, this is a Government-owned facility and it is some 74,693 
acres of land. It is in the vicinity of Baltimore. It has been estab 
lished how many years? Since 19174 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. All right, take your next item now. 

Mr. Rivers. What is an inert projectile? What does inert mean ‘ 

Mr. Van Kuren. It is a plant in which we load projectiles for test 
firing of weapons and ammunition in their proving on the firing 
range, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, the next one is California Institute of Tech- 
nology, $879,000. That is on page 246. 

Mr. Keitiener. 246 of the book. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Now, this is located in the vicinity of Pasadena. When was it 
established ? 

Mr. Van Koren. In 1945, sir. 

The Government has invested $1.677,111 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $1,453,030 in fiscal vear 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc- 
tion. There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuamman. What is your personnel there now / 

Mr. Van Kuren. At the present time we have 775 contractor em- 
plovees. This is a contractor-operated installation. 

The CuarrMan. It is contracted with whom / 

Mr. Van Koren. With California Institute of Technology. 

The CHamman. It is a branch of the university, then / 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You contract with the university / 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now what kind of work are you carrying on there? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We are doing basic research in long-range jet- 
propelled missiles and the ground launching and control equipment 
and research in solid and liquid propellents. This is a key facility 
in the guided missiles and rocket field. 

The CHarrman. Last year we appropriated $1,453,000 for research 
and development test facilities and utilities. This is along the same 
line authorized last year? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You make a contract with the California Institute 
of Technology ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. How do you pay them? On what basis do you 
pay them ? 
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Colonel Drerenvorr. Sir, the work we do out there is entirely re- 
search and development. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Colonel Drerenporr. We are using the staff of the faculty at the 
university to conduct the research work and at times it may be prac- 
tical for students to participate, but that would be done through school 
channels and not directly. 

The CuatrMan. You pay them something, do you not, for the use 
of the laboratories ? 

Colonel Dirrenporr. We have a contract. We pay them research 
and development money to conduct research and development work. 

The CHarman. Could you put in the record how much you pay 
them ¢ 

Mr. Van Kurey. It is on a cost basis, Mr. Chairman. It is a non- 
profit contract. 

The CHairmMan. The actual operating costs. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. They report at regular periods their 
actual operating costs and they are reimbursed for them. 

The Cuamman. I see. Then you mean by that that the time the in- 
structor uses as a member of the faculty, you pay him for that time, 
reimburse the college for his time? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir; and the materials. 

The Cramman. All right. That is the same policy with all other 
institutes where you have research cooperation in laboratories? That 
is the universal policy, is it, to reimburse them for the actual time 
used in the instruction ? 

Mr. Van Koren. This is the only Government-owned installation 
which is contractor-operated by a university. 

The CHarrmMan, Qh, I see. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the only one? 

The CuarrMan. This is the only one. 

Mr. Van Koren. The only one operated by a university, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman. You have a satellite unit at White 
Sands? 

Mr. Van Kuren. White Sands is a proving ground, Government 
operated, which is participated in by the Navy and Air Force as well 
as ourselves and the work which is developed at other points is proven 
at White Sands. 

The CHamman. All right, any questions ? 

If not, it is tentatively approved. Detroit Arsenal. 

Mr. Kevitener. Page 257, Mr. Chairman, in the book. 

The Cuatrman. All right, tell us something about the Detroit 
Arsenal. 

Mr. Van Koren. The Detroit Arsenal is the ordnance center for 
research and development and for production of combat vehicles and 
transport vehicles, in the automotive field. It is our central arsenal 
in that field. The facilities that were at Detroit this year are entirely 
for research and development. They consist of an automotive com- 
ponents laboratory building which will be a dynamometer laboratory 
for testing large tank engines and a deep-water for ding pit, combined 
with a cooling pond for cooling the water which is used to use the 
dy namometers. These cooling “ponds will save us a great deal of 
money in reclaiming water which is now being run down the drain. 
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The Government has invested $65,721,118 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $3,009,000 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construc 
tion. There are 150 units being considered at this time. 

The Cuairman. Now the reason why this was established in that 
vicinity is due to the automobile industry being centered practically 
in Detroit / 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Correct, sir. 

The CHairman. This research has relation to automobiles and 
trucks and tanks and that type of construction / 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Ciarrman. <All right. 

Mr. Keviener. | have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask one. You have recently, though, turned 
this over to ¢ ‘hrysle r to operate, havent you! 

Mr. Van Kuren. The production portion of the arsenal, the actual 
manufacturing portion, is now in the process of study with a view to 
turning it over to Chrysler for contract operations in about 60 days. 

Mr. Rivers. And you feel that would give you better production 
and better management 4 

Mr. Van Kuren. That, I am sure, was the basis on which that 
decision was made. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a recent decision, is it 4 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is the question T had, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman,. All right. 

Any questions, members of the committee ? 

If not—— 

Mr. Kentener. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kettener. | believe that first item on here, the automotive 
components lab buildings, was previously authorized; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is correct, sin 

Mr. Ketrener. And for about the same amount of money. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir; exactly the same amount. 

Mr. Ketiener. Would you explain why it is necessary to reauthorize 
it in this bill? 

Mr. Van Kuren. In fiscal years 1951 and 1952 we proposed the 
construction of a laboratory and engineer building which was to 
house our automotive research and development work and permit the 
removal of these laboratories from the manufacturing part of the 
arsenal, so that it could be expanded for tank production. 

In the proposal, we did not take into consideration the location of 
this new building which required extension of the post utilities system 
to serve it. 

That utilities project cost almost exactly the same amount that is 
requested here for this facility and with the approval of higher 
authority we were permitted to ‘divert that authorization to complete 
the laboratory engineering building. 

Mr. Keviener. Did you clear that with this committee at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Our contact was with the General Staff, sin 
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Mr. Kettenrr. In other words 

Colonel Carrer. It was cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 
Iam not sure whether that particular law required it to be cleared 
with this committee or not. I think it was. 

Mr. Keniener. In other words, what you did was eliminate this 
building entirely and use the money for something else 

Colonel Carter. We did not intend to eliminate this building. The 
station total authorization was used up as authorized in the previous 
bills in the authorized construction due to overruns and costs due to 
this utilities increase and this is the remaining building in the station. 
We need the additional station total authorization to cover this 
building, so that is what we are asking for. 

The Cuairman, Now, we authorized this last year. 

Mr. Keviener. 1951, Mr. Chatrman. 

Colonel Carrer. 1951. 

The Cnairman. 1951. And the money was made available for this 
specific line item: is that correct / 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is correct. 

The CiamMan. You didn't use it for that purpose. You used it for 
something else. 

Mr. Kelleher, check up and see if they have a clearance from the 
committee. 

Mr. Kevtiener. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is that your policy, to do those things in that kind 
of manner / 

Colonel Carrer. It is definitely not the policy, Mr. Chairman. In 
fact, in the 1952 authorization bill we have, of course, limited our- 
selves entirely to those line items. 

However, the prior authorization bills were much more general in 
their language and in their discussion. 

The Cnairman. If you had the flexibility in the statute you are 
all right to do it. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuairnmMan. But if vou did not have the flexibility-—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Your request didn’t come in until after 1951. 

The Cuainman. All right; take your next item. 

Malta Test Station, New York. 

Mr. Kevitener. That is page 276 in the book, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. 276. All right, tell the committee what this 
station is for. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Malta Test Station is a Government-owned con- 
tractor-operated facility for research and development work in rocket 
and guided missile propulsion systems in fuels. It is operated by the 
General Electric Co. in that field. We are asking a total of $479,000. 

Now that is not the exact figure shown in the book, due to an ad- 
justment in the cost of acquisition of land, the first item shown on 
page 276. 

The original cost estimate for acquisition of this land was $350,000, 

The Government has invested $22,351 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal vear 1952. There are 
no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. There 
are no units being considered at this time. 

The CuairMan. Is that the 164 acres you are leasing / 
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Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir; that is correct. That which we now 
propose to buy. 

The Cuairman. Then the item in the bill should be $470,000, instead 
of $420,000. 

Mr. Keiiener. $479,000; is it? 

Mr. Van Kuren. The total would be $479,000, sir. 

The CHariRMAN. $479,000. 

Mr. Van Koren. And the line item for acquisition of land is ad- 
justed from $30,000 to $69,000. 

The CHarrMaNn. $183 an acre. 

All right. Now, that is being operated by whom did you say/ 

Mr. Van Kuren. The General Electric Co. 

The CHatrman. General Electric. All right, take your next item. 

Mr. Kevitener. Mr. Chairman, I have one question on that Malta 
Test Station. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Kevitener. You are going to get your water from damming a 
stream in the area; aren't you? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. That dam will be off the land that you own. Are 
you going to run into any difficulty by flooding any privately owned 
land which you may have to acquire, because I assume that is not 
included in this item. 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is not included in this item. 

Mr. Ketiener. If you are to build a dam, you are going to flood 
some land. Are you going to run into any difficulty there? 

Colonel Dizrenporr. Sir, that whole problem is under study. The 
Corps of Engineers have undertaken a complete survey and we as yet 
do not have the complete answer to that question. But there are a 
number of methods that may be recommended and of those methods 
the one that will work out for the best of all concerned will be the one 
chosen in order to supply the water. 

Mr. Kettener. How would you acquire your land, then, if it turns 
out that that is necessary ? 

Colonel Dirrenporr. Possibly by easement. 

The CHairman. All right. Your next one in Picatinny Arsenal, 
N. J. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there ¢ 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. How does it happen that your estimate for the cost of 
land more than doubled ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. The original $30,000 estimate was made by our 
people on the site in conference with the district engineer. Since 
that time we have asked the Corps of Engineers to make a very care- 
ful planning survey on this acquisition and within the last 2 weeks 
they advised us that they now feel that it will require $69,000 to 
acquire. 

This land contains molding sand. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, this committee—when you have large 
acquisitions of land and large areas are being bought, it all has to 
come up here and each member gets a complete breakdown on it and 
each member has a right to express his opinion in regard to the price 
and all that. So I haven’t worried my mind much in detail about the 
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acquisition of land because we will all get another shot at it and then 
we will determine as to whether or not we think it is the proper thing 
todo to pay that price or even buy the land. 

Mr. Van Kovren. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. For ‘instance, the other day we were buying tre- 
mendous acreage in the West. 

What was the total amount, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Ketitrner. Over 100,000 acres, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. 100,000 acres. Was that allofit/ <A little bit more 
than that, wasn’t it 

Colonel Carrer. 105,000 acres, Mr. Chairman. Fort Knox, Fort 
Hood, and Fort Bragg. 

The CHatrman. That is right. Now when all that comes in here, 
why we will have to be very cautious. We will have to go over it. But 
we are tentatively setting it all up now. Take your next now. 

Mr. Kuway. Of course, when you tentatively set it up, the value 
starts up, too, doesn’t it ? 

The Cuarrman. There is no doubt about it. 

Colonel Carrer. We have to have the authority to buy it. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. Here is one I skipped in here. 

Mr. Ketiener. Michaud Industrial Facilities, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Bares. No, we are not there yet. 

Mr. Smarr. That is next. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes. Your next one is Michaud Industrial 
Facilities, New Orleans. 

Colonel Carrer. There is no page in the justification book on that 
item since there are no funds involved. Mr. Van Kuren can explain 
it. We do need the authority for the acquisition. 

The CHarrMan. Acquisition for conversion without reimbursement 
to General Service Administration for any interest it may have in the 
facilities. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. This was a World War II facility which was 
turned over to General Services Administration for disposal several 
years ago, sir. It was leased by them to the New Orleans Port 
Authority. 

The rental rate I am informed by the Corps of Engineers has not 
been paid. It has been determined that there is a need for this pro- 
duction facility for the production of tank engines. The proposal 
here is for GSA to cancel their lease and to authorize the transfer with- 
out reimbursement to the Department of Army. 

The CHarMan. I see. 

Mr. Van Kvren. For the production of tank engines. 

The Cuamman. That is right. And then when you get the fee 
to the property, you will come » back here and ask for some authoriza- 
tion for the purpose for which you are taking it back ¢ 

Mr. Van Kuren. The development of this facility, Mr. Chairman, 
is under expediting production funds, for which we have an ap- 
proved project of approximately $62 million. 

The Cuamman. All right. Then, you have the money ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And this will require the GSA to transfer the 
property back to you, because it will be the law that this property, 
this contract of lease be canceled and the property transferred back 
to the Department of the Army? 
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Mr. Van Kuren. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnamman. I see. 

Mr. Bares. What do they say about that, General Services / 

Colonel Carter. As far as we know, they have no objection, sir, 
because there is no funds involved and the lease provides for suc! 
action. ‘They do need the authority, however. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it just for authority to reoccupy / 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. The next is Picatinny Arsenal, N. J. 

Mr. KeLLeHer. 286. 

The CuairmMan. That is on page 286. This was established in 
IssO. You lease 4 acres of ground and the Governnient owns 4.3817 
acres. Now, last year we made available $926.000 for research and 
development and operational facilities. Now this year you are asking 
$1,356,000 for the same thing and the acquisition of land. 

Now, how much land? 

Mr. Kevieuer. Page 303, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Mr. Chairman, we are asking to acquire approni 
mately 1.300 acres of land. 

The CrairmMan. Page 303 of the book ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. 1,270 acres of Jand, $365 an acre. You are ask 
ing—now let’s see in the book. Land acquisition $463,000. It 
would be more than that, wouldn't it / 

No; that is right. Now what do you need this land for’ You've 
got 4.817 acres now. 

Mr. Van Kvuren. Two hundred and twenty-nine and a fraction 
acres is required for the construction of the ammunition-testing facil- 
ities which are listed on page 286 above the land-acquisition item. 
The balance of the acquisition is for safety and security areas sur- 
rounding existing explosive-hazard operations. This includes opera- 
tions in powders, rocket propellents, and high explosives, including 
nitroglycerine. 

This land is not occupied at the present time. If it were occupied 
by private buildings it would mean an unacceptable reduction in 
the operations of Picatinny Arsenal because of the safety hazard 
involved. Part of this land— 

Mr. Rivers. That would require 267 acres. wouldn't it, there / 

Mr. Van Kuren. Sir / 

Mr. Rivers. For the sccurity vou are speaking of it would require 
about 267 acres # 

Mr. Van Kuren. No, sir. The security and safety area totals 
approximately 1,071 acres. 

The CHamman. Well, here is what runs through my mind. We 
all know that that is a very congested area, 6 miles north of Dover. 
We know this arsenal was established in 1880. Now, we are con 
tinuing to expand it there, when it is in a very congested area. We 
are keeping these high explosives in that area. We have to protect 
it by constantly buying land and the more you expand it the more 
you would have to acquire acreage. 

The whole thing—it looks like to me when the neighborhood builds 
up and a congested area is so close to a highly explosive arsenal, the 
thing to do is get away, let the village stay there and take the hazard 
away by moving to some other section of the country. 
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But you don’t do it. You just continue to expand it. In a few 
more years, you are going to either have to do all this over or else 
you'll have to cut down. 
~ Mr. Van Kuren. Mr. Chairman, this area is already within the 
hazard area of our post. There is no further expansion either planned 
or possible because of the civilian community surrounding the arsenal. 
With the acquisition of this small piece of land and in view of the 
rough terrain of Picatinny which gives us natural barricades around 
the outside of the reservation, we will have a safe operation. 

We will be able to protect our present rather heavy investment in 
the arsenal and we will have no requirement for further expansion. 
Indeed, we could not expand if we wanted to beyond this point. 

The Government has invested 855,507,626 in this installation prior 
to fiseal vear 1952 and programed $926,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CHatrrman. All right. Any questions’ If net, we will go 
tothe next one. Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

Mr. Kennener. It starts on page 312. 

Colonel Carrer. This is on page 313. 

The Cuarman. Now we made available last year 15,584,000, Let’s 
see What you are building down there. Now let’s see. This is a new 
facility. It was only established in 1943. It is near Huntsville, Ala. 

Mr. Rivers. One thing, vou have plenty of water in that town. 

Colonel Carrer. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The CHamMan. Now, last vear we made available for troop hous- 
ing and training facilities, research and development, supporting fa 
cilities and utilities, 815,584,000. 

Now, this vear you are asking for 86,447,000, Now this is a rocket 
and jet take-off unit, fuel and supply base, is that correct / 

Mr. Vax Kuren. Redstone Arsenal is currently in development 
as the ordnance center for guided missiles and rockets and jet-assisted 
take-off units. Research and development. It will be our national 
procurement center, the national stoeck-control point for control of all 
stocks in this field in the United States. It will be the national 
maintenance point at which we develop all of our techniques for 
the maintenance of guided missiles, rockets, and their ground 
equipment, 

The Crairman. Now, it was established in 1945 and it is Govern- 
ment-owned land, 4.495 acres. You are not asking for any more money 
for the acquisition of land. 

Mr. Van Kuren. That land figure, Mr. Chairman, is an error. 

The Cirairman. How many acres / 

Mr. Van Kuren. The land acreage of Redstone Arsenal is 40,025 
acres, 

The Cramman. Forty thousand and twenty-three acres. 

Mr. Van Kuren. The arsenal consists of a consolidation of the 
former Redstone Arsenal and the former Huntsville Arsenal. The 


4.000 acreage figure here was the acreage for the original Redstone 


Arsenal, which was picked up in error in this book. 
The Government has invested $73,993,759 in this installation prior 
to fiscal vear 1952 ana programed $15,584,000 in fiscal vear 1952. 
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There are 120 units of Wherry housing completed or under construc 
tion. There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. And the Huntsville Arsenal. 

Mr. Van Kuren. The Huntsville Arsenal added about 36,000 acres 
to our original installation. 

The Cuarrman. I see. And this is a very important militar) 
activity. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. It is the very nerve center of our rocket 
and guided-missile program in the United States. 

The Cramrman. I see. Now let’s see. Put this in the record. Hoy 
many officers have you down there ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Eighty-one officers. 

The CuatrMan. How many enlisted men? 

Mr. Van Koren. Five hundred and seventy-five. 

The Cuatrman. How many civilians? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Four thousand three hundred and forty-seven. 

The CHatrmMan. Making a total of 5,007. 

Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman,. Allright. Now we will go to the next one. Water 
town Arsenal. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Page 363. 

Colonel Carrer. That is 363. 

The CnarrMan. All right. No authorization for in the Public Law 
155. We didn’t hear anything last year for Watertown Arsenal. 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 

The CratrMan. That is $320,000. Now this was another old 
arsenal. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. It is one of the oldest arsenals. It was 
established in 1816. 

The Government has invested $65,836,902 in this installation prior 
{o fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. Now how many acres of land does the 
Government own there ? 

Colonel Carter. One hundred and nineteen acres. 

The Cuatrman. What are your military and civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Carrer. We, at present, have 24 officers, 2 enlisted men. 
4,878 civilians, for a total of 4,904. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is the military mission of it ? 

Colonel Carrer. The mission of Watertown: It is a mission arsenal 
for artillery, both antiaircraft and heavy artillery, recoil mechanisms, 
carriages and equipment. There we carry on research and develop- 
ment work in artillery weapons and also in ferrous metallurgy. 

The Cuarman. All right. Now take your next one, White 
Sands—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Don’t you have a sprinkler system there now ? 

Colonel Carter. This proposes the installation of fire-protection 
sprinklers in a total of 12 buildings which are not now sprinkled, sir. 
Those buildings consist of nine shops, one laboratory building, and 
three storehouses. 

Mr. Bares. And how old are these buildings ? 
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Colonel Carrer. I do not have the age of them. However, they 
have wood deck-type roofs and wood- frame partitions and are used 
for storing expensive equipment and machining operations including 
special equipment and research and development matériel. 

They are inflammable and the loss would be large in terms of dollars 
as well as strategic importance if they were destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Bares. That argument has always held, hasn’t it, during the 
life of these buildings and as long as they were used for the purpose 
you are using them currently { ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. It is our policy wherever circumstances 
permit to sprinkler all such buildings. 

The Cuatrrman. All right, take your next item, which is White 
Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex 

Colonel Carrer. Page 376. 

The CHarmMan, _— what is the military mission of White Sands 
Proving Ground, N. Mex. ? 

Mr. Van Koren. White Sands mission is the development and test 
firing of guided missiles and rockets. 

The Government has invested $32,500,461 in this at ation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $6,893,500 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or acier construction. 
There are 235 units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how many acres of leased land have you 
there ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We have 672,159 acres. 

The Cramman. How much do you pay for it a year? How much 
does your lease cost a year? Put it in the record. How much Gov- 
ernment-owned land ? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We have 143,013 acres Government-owned. 

The Cnatrman. All right. Now let’s see. Last year we authorized 
$6,893,500 for research and dev elopment and this year you are asking 
for $8,214,000. Now, this plant was developed and established in 
145. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. And it is one of your most important research and 
testing of guided missiles? 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. It is also important to the Navy and 
Air Force. 

The Ciaran. How many officer, enlisted, and civilian personnel 
are there? 

Mr. Van Kuren. At present, they have 150 officers, 943 enlisted men, 
951 civilians, for a total of 2,044. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Does this include the air base also ? 

Mr. Van Kvren. No, sir; this does not include the Air Force instal- 
lation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. These runways: What are you going to do? Are 
you going to take the ones that are there at the present time and fix 
them up? 

Mr. Van Kuren. We are proposing to build small runways in the 
remote range areas at which we can land small liaison planes to get 
to point of impact. 
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The CuamMan. Now the next 

Mr. Kitpay. In connection with this. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is this land leased from private owners or is this 
public domain’ There is a great deal of public land, of course, out 
there. 

Mr. Van Kvren. The greater part of this is public domain, sir. 
The real estate and title picture at White Sands is very complicated 

Colonel Carrer. We can put in the record+— 

Mr. Kinpay. On the public domain, do you have to pay rent ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Or do you have the right of entry / 

Colonel Carrer. In most cases. However, it is carried as leased 
land. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Colonel Carrer. We can put in the record the entire land picture 
here, if you would like. 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 





WHITE SANDS PROVING GROUND—LAND 


Exelusive use of land comprising White Sands Proving Ground is being 
obtained by lease and suspension agreements at an annual cost of $180,849.20. 
Acreage comprising this facility is made up of 39,579.57 acres of privately owned 
land, O3.N:3.22 ucres owned by the State of New Alexico, and 666,973.91 acres of 
public veo 

Mr. Kinpay. So as not to leave the impression that vou are paving 
rent on six or eight hundred thousand acres. 

Colonel Carrer. The actual amount of leased land here is very 
small. 

The Ciamman. All right. Now the next is the Chemical Corps. 
Thank you very much. 

Now who is here from the Chemical C orps ¢ 

One minute, Mr. Rivers has a question in regard to arsenals. 

ih Rivers. Mr. Van Kuren, would you be the one to give me some 
of what is going to be your activity at the Charleston Ordnance De spot / 
They are in the process now of transferring parts of it to the Trans 
portation Corps? Will thi at come under you ¢ 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, s! 

Mr. Rivers. I have in aint there: You have a very fine dock there. 
You have plenty of water. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And all this congestion in New York and around there. 
I just wondered what you are gaing to do with all that area you have 
there and all that storage. 

Mr. Van Kuren. The dock is one of the primary reasons that the 
Transportation Corps wants this facility and it is being transferred 
to them for transportation use. 

Mr. Rivers. And you are going to use it for transporting ammuni 
tion out of there and retain the storage facilities there / 

Mr. Van Kuren. We will retain ordnance storage of ammunition 
at that point. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. And you have in mind retaining it and using 
it actively ¢ 
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Mr. Van Koren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, you have an increase expectancy from 943 en- 
listed men to 1,484. Now tell us something about these barracks 
which for 500 people, as I see it, is going to cost $744,000. 

Mr. Van Kuren. This is at White Sands, sir ? 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me it is a lot of money for that increase in 
personnel. 

Mr. Van Kuren. The permanent future strength figure which is 
shown on the justification sheet is based on the long-range peacetime 
period. Our present target strength for military personnel is 
approximately 2,500. 

Mr. Bares. That is not what the book says. 

Mr. Van Kuren. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. The book says 483. 

Mr. Van Kuren. Yes, sir. I do not know where that figure came 
from. Within the last 10 days, in conjunction with our training peo- 
ple, we enumerated the troop units and troop strength which are 
planned for White Sands Proving Ground because of the shortage 
of barracks there, which is a very critical problem at the present time. 
Our total came to in excess of 2,500. This was determined by listing 
specific named wnits which are activated and in the troop basis at the 
present time. 

Mr. Barres. Then the figure of 483 is incorrect ? 

Mr. Van Koren. Is incorrect, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It still looks like a lot of money. 

Colonel Carrer. That is described, sir, on page 376. Those are 
$12.65 a square foot, which is approximately the price that we are 
getting such type structures today. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Now we go to “Chemical warfare.” Page 7 of the bill and what 
page of the book ¢ 

Mr. Ketitener. Page 426, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Who is here to represent the Chemical Corps? 

General Guascow. Brig. Gen. Charles H. Loucks, Deputy Chief 
of the Chemical Corps. 

The CHairman. 426,000. Let’s get to your first one in the book. 
Now, are there anything similar to zero items in the arsenal set-up, 
General ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. No; they don’t have any of those, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Those others were eliminated by the 
Bureau of the Budget entirely. 

General Loucks. All right. 

Colonel Carrer. The first item is the Army Chemical Center. 

The CHatrman. The Army Chemical Center, Md. Now, we have a 
total of five Chemical Corps Headquarters, is that correct 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Now, where are they? 

General Loucks. The Army Chemical Center, Md., Camp Detrick, 
Frederick, Md. 
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The CHairMan. Dugway Proving Ground. 

General Loucks. Dugway Proving Ground, and Deseret Proving 
Ground, Utah, and Fort Terry, N. Y. 

The CuHarrman,. All right. 

Take your first one, Army Chemical Center, Md., research, $800,000 
Now last year we made available $4,270,915. Now what is the genera! 
mission of an Army Chemical Center ? 

General Loucks. The primary mission of the Army Chemical Cen 
ter is research and development in chemical warfare, medical research, 
as related to chemical warfare, radiological defense. 

The Government has invested $40,474,296 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $4,270,915 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are 554 units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The CHairman. Now, each one of these chemical centers, their 
mission is similar, is that correct ? 

General Loucks. No, sir. 

The CHatrMan. The mission is not the same? 

General Loucks. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now what is the military mission of 
the first one here, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

General Loucks. Well, the mission of the Army Chemical Center, 
Md., is research in chemical warfare, radiological defense and medical 
research as related to chemical and radiological defense. 

The Cuamman. And the manufacture of Chemical Corps material ? 

General Loucks. And there is the secondary mission of manufactur 
ing at the Edgewood Arsenal, which is a part of the Army Chemical 
Center. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your military and personnel situation 
there? How many people there? 

General Loucks. The present strength is 457 cfficers and 2,300 en- 
listed men and 5,000 civilian employees. 

The CuairMan. It is all on Government-owned property / 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. And when was it established ? 

General Loucks. In 1918, sir. 

The CuHarrman, Allright. Now take your next one—— 

Mr. Rivers. When you say radiological defense, you mean atomic 
and hydrogen warfare / 

General Loucks. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that also mean you work in conjunction and co- 
operation with the civilian defense ¢ 

General Loucks. No, sir, only assisting civilian defense when called 
upon by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. pe don’t do indoctrinating ? 

General Loucks. We have no mission to handle civilian defense. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

General Loucks. We supply information when called upon to do so, 
however. 

The Cuairman. The next one is Camp Detrick, which is your next 
item, Camp Detrick, Md. 

Now, last year we made available $29,603,750, for troop housing, 
storage, research and development, and supply facilities. Now this 
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vear you are asking for $17,197,000. I see you want to acquire some 
land. Now how many acres of land you want to acquire ; 532? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The CaatrMan. Is that correct 4 

General Loucks. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you estimate it will cost $744 an acre? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. Those are the estimates that the engi- 
neers made. 

The Cramman. How close to Frederick is this center? 

General Lovexs. It is 

The CnHatrman. How many miles? 

General Loucks. Adjacent to the city of Frederick. 

The Cuatraan. Is it on the east, the west, the north or the south ? 

General Loucks. It is on the west, sir. 

The CHairMan. The west. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is it out on the Charlestown Highway, out in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Van Zannr. Frederick-Hagerstown. 

The Carman. Oh, yes, I see. 

Mr. Rivers. That is very valuable real estate out there, for farming. 

General Loucks. It is farm land, yes, sir. 

The Government has invested $17,732,673 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $29,603,750 in 1952. There are no 
units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. There are 
228 units being considered at this time. 

The Crrarrman. We know all about what is going on out there. The 
next is Dugway Proving Ground. 

Mr. Kevtiener. 444. 

The CrarrMan, 444. 

All right. Dugway Proving Ground 57 miles west of Tooele, Utah. 
\llright. Now what military activity is out there ? 

General Lovcks. That is a large scale proving ground and testing 
eround, sir. 

The Government has invested $5,488,391 in this installation prior 
to fiseal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are 400 units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuairman. How many acres of land you have out there? 

General Loucks. We have 236,000 acres, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is it Government-owned ! 

General Lovcks. Well, most of it is Government owned. There 
are some 14,000 acres that are leased, State land. 

The CHairman. Allright. Put inthe record how much we paid for 
land. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 





Duaway Proving Grounp, UrTan 
The land owned by the State of Utah is being leased at $1 per year. 
Now last year we authorized 
Mr. KetieHer. Nothing last year, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHairman. We didn’t authorize anything. 
Mr. Ke_uener. No, sir. 
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The Cuairman. And this is a testing evaluation of items develop- 
ed for defense against chemical, bacteriological aud radiological 
warfare. 

Mr. Kevtener. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on Dugway. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketirner. There is a project before the committee right now 
for the acquisition of 101,440 acres of which about 6,000 is land that 
will have to be acquired in the normal fashion, as distinguished from 
public domain. 

Now, that land was not defended in the item for last year and | 
suggest the committee might want to insert “land acquisition” and 
give the proposal some color of legal authority. 

The CHamman. By putting the word “land acquisition” in this 
for Dugway. 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. All right. 

Land acquisition. 

Mr. Rivers. How many acres? 

Mr. Ketiener. 101,440, but only about 6,000 of that belongs to the 
State of Utah and that will be the expensive part of the land. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we understand they own nothing out there now? It 
doesn’t say anything in here. 

Mr. Keviener. Do you own any land at all? 

Colonel Carrer. May we check that for the record. Are you sure 
that is Dugway? 

Mr. Kerxener. Yes, sir. It is your acquisition project No. 25 

The CuatrmMan. That is right, sent up here now, pending before 
the committee now. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We will have to put land in there, because you 
haven’t any authority to buy any land. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. There are several instances of that where there 
was no defense of land. 

The Cuamman. Read what they say on that item. I remember 
that coming in and turning it over to you to check up. 

Mr. Keiiener. Well, it is pretty long. 

The CHamman,. That is all right. 

Mr. Keiiener. The area is a portion of the great Salt Lake Desert. 
103.485 acres of this land were withddawn from the Public Domain 
and reserved for use by the War Department as an aerial bombing 
range by Executive Order 8579 dated 29 October 1940. The State 
of Utah owns nine noncontiguous sections in the area containing a 
total of 5,760 acres. The remaining 19.528 acres are patented min- 
ing land. The Government’s exclusive control over this area has been 
by lease of the State-owned Jand and by the agreement subordinating 
private claims. 

The land is presently being used by the Army Chemical Corps pur- 
suant to permits of March 28, 1945, and January 3, 1951, from the 
Department of the Air een: The Chemical Corps has placed im- 
provements valued at $350,000 on the land and contracts have been 
let for the construction of additional improvements at a cost of 
S51 5. 1O0, 
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This construction was authorized under Public Law 564, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved June 17, 1950, and funds therefor were 
appropriated by Public Laws 759, 843, and 911, Eighty-first Congress. 
Because of the extent of present and planned construction on the land 
and the nature of testing operations to be conducted by the Chemical 
Corps, it is necessary that the Department of the Army have per- 
manent exclusive control over the area. 

It is proposed to acquire the 103,485 acres of Government-owned 
land by reassignment of use from the Department of the Air Force 
to the Department of the Army under section 202 (c) of the act of 
June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377, 384), and to acquire fee title in the 
State-owned and privately owned lands and all mineral, grazing, and 
water rights. 

The Department of the Air Force has agreed to the proposed re- 
assignment. The State of Utah is without authority to sell the 
5.760 acres of State-owned land involved. The State has made appli- 
cation to the Department of the Interior for the exchange of these 
lands, which exchange has not been found acceptable to the Govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, proposed to acquire the State-owned land by 
condemnation. It is anticipated that Mica Corp. of America and 
W. H. Clover, who own mining lands in the area, will object to the 
taking of their lands by the Government. No other local resistance 
to the acquisition is anticipated. 

The acquisition will not involve the relocation of public roads or 
utilities. The assessed value of all private rights in the area is $976 
and taxes for 1951 were $36.50. The acquisition will be conducted 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

It is respectfully requested that approval of the committee for 
the acquisition herein outlined be given. 

The Cuamman. All right, that is pending before the committee 
for a determination when we get around to that phase of it. 

Now, go to Fort Terry, N. Mex. That is a classified project; is it 
not? 

General Giascow. New York. 

The CHarmman. New York. 

How close is that to New York City ? 

Colonel] Carrer. It is in the mouth of Long Island Sound. 

The Government has invested $232,541 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

Mr. Ketieuer. It is 120 miles from New York City. 

The Cuatrman. 120 miles. Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Loucks. This can be on the record. 

The Cuatrman. It is marked in the book “classified.” 

General Loucks. This land—Fort Terry was established as a class 
IT command installation under the jurisdiction of the Chief Chemical 
Officer. 

The Cramman. Let me get at it this way. When was it estab- 
lished ? 

General Loucks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The Cuairman. This is a new installation? 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. It hasn’t been established yet ? 

General Loucks. No, sir. The land has just been made available 
under General Order 45, effective April 15, 1952. 

The Cuatrman. How many acres of land? 

General Loucks. 790 acres, approximately. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is an old fort. 

General Lovexs. Old Fort Terry, which was inactivated afte: 
World War IT. 

The Cnamman. Now for the type of work you are carrying on 
there, isn’t it rather close to New York City ? 

General Loucks. This will be off the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now take your next one. 

Who is here from the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Kirpay. Let’s see in connection with this Fort Terry. 

General Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do the people in the vicinity know of the proposal to 
establish this station there—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cramman. Now, thank you very much, General. Who is here 
from the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Kevtiener. 468, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. An old friend of yours, sir, General Lawton. 

The Cnamman. Allright. Now, General, you are speaking for the 
Signal Corps? 

General Lawron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now the first item, members of the 
committee, is 466 in the book, which is Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Ketiener. 468 in the book. 

The Cuatrman,. 468. All right, tell the committee something about 
that now. 

General Lawron. Last year you authorized or we had appropriated 
six and a quarter million to build the first increment of a contem 
plated laboratory. This year we are asking for a second increment. 
The proposal is to build—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. Last year you had $18,162,500 
authorized. How much was appropriated? Well, you needn't go 
in that. We have that in anyway. 

General Lawron. Yes. But for Fort Monmouth there are two 
items. One is the second increment of a laboratory for 714 million. 
The other item is for a 500-man barracks for 1.1 million. That makes 
a total of 8.6 at Fort Monmouth. This 714 million for the laboratory 
is the second increment of a three-increment laboratory. You have 
already given us six and a quarter million to build the first increment. 

The Government has invested $14,672,572 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed $18,162,500 in fiscal vear 1952. There 
are 600 units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no additional units being considered at this time. 

The Cuamrman. What is your military personnel there? 

General Lawron. 1.213 officers, 9,828 enlisted men. 
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The Cramrman. And how many civilians 4 

General Lawron. 7,800, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Making a total of how many 4 

General Lawron. 18,841, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is this on Government-owned property ¢ 

General Lawvon. Yes. 

The CHarrman. When was it established ¢ 

General Lawron. It was established in 1919. The barracks are 
yoing on property established in 1919 and the laboratory is going on 
property which we purchased in 1942. 

The CratrmMan. And it is a permanent station / 

General Lawron. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Quite a station. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a big one. 

The Cuatrman. Any Wherry houses being built there ¢ 

General Lawron. Yes, we are having some. 

The Cuarrman, Allright. Now take your next item. 

General Lawron. The Tobyhanna Signal Depot. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 471 im the justification book, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What kind of barracks are these? Are these permanent 
construction ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Permanent construction; 500-man barracks, 

Mr. Bares. They run more money than the other services ran per 
individual. Is there any standardization ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. These are standard engineer barracks, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Still you ran $200 per man more than the Air Force ran 
in theirs for permanent construction. 

Colonel Carrer. The Air Force barracks do not carry the mess with 
them. These barracks do. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t understand that, and neither do they. 

Mr. Kettener. They carry the money but not the space. 

Colonel Carrer. Which is the difference in cost per man. 

Mr. Ketxiener. In other words, when they give a barracks cost, they 
include as you say, the cost of the mess too. 

Mr. Batrs. That doesn’t change the statement I made. 

Mr. Ketitener. No, it makes you correct. 

Mr. Bares. It costs them $1,940 per individual for 10-year con- 
struction or $2,000 per individual for permanent construction and 
yours is running $2,200 per individual, which is $200 more per man for 
permanent construction than they have in the Air Force. 

General Lawron. I will have to throw that to the Corps of 
Kngineers. 

The Cuarrman. Explain that, General. 

Mr. Rivers. General Hardin. 

General Harpry. It is true that the total cost of the two types of 
installations are the same, approximately, due to the fact that in the 
Army you have a mess and a supply room facility, whereas in the Air 
Force you have to take into consideration the cost of providing the 
separate mess and the separate warehousing facilities. 

The Cuatrman. Then as a matter of fact, that would probably make 
the Air Force per capita cost more. 

Mr. Keviener. No. 

General Harprn. It wi!l not be any less, sir. 

The CrarrMan. That is right. 
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Mr. Barres. Now they do have the mess involved in the Air Force. 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, this warehouse is something new. Now what are 
these warehouses used for ? 

General Harprn. Well, I should have used the term “integral supply 
room.” The Army barracks has a facility as a part of the structure 
wherein the supply-room activities are carried on, the unit supply, the 
supply sergeant’s installation for clothing and unit equipment, whereas 
in the Air Force their supply activities for the unit are conducted 
from a separate structure on a comparable basis to the way they operate 
their mess operations. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, we are building a lot of things we don’t 
know about. 

General Harpin. I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Bares. I say we are building a few extra things that we haven’t 
been informed about. : 

General Harprn. No, sir. I think the Air Force program sets 
forth 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you are building mess halls and ware- 
houses, 

Genera] Harpin. Not warehouses. I used the wrong term. It is 
supply-room activities. 

Mr. Barres. Are they located in the barracks? 

General Harprn. In the barracks. 

Mr. Barres. And these are for clothing, for food, for cleaning gear. 

General Harprx. Well, the unit equipment and their unit clothing 
are stored in the supply room. 

Mr. Bares. And the Air Force doesn’t do that? They build sep- 
arate warehouses and storerooms for these items. 

General Harprn. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. All right, now take the next one—Tobyhanna. 

General Lawton. For Tobyhanna there are two items. You al- 
ready authorized us $20,000 to build an open shed to put Diesel en- 
gines in at that depot. They have now discovered up in the Poconos 
it is too cold up there in the winter and too much snow and they want 
to enclose that and heat it and make it available for repair and main- 
tenance of the Diesel engines in the wintertime. 

The Government has invested $16,308,000 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $3,872,600 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are 200 unit being considered at this time. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now we appropriated or authorized 
last year $3,872,000. Now you are asking $352,000 now. 

Mr. Kevtiener. This is not a regular line item, Mr. Chairman. It 
is to make up a deficiency. 

The Carman. That is right. Now what is the military set-up 
there? 

General Lawton. We have a Signal Corps depot up there for which 
you already appropriated about $32 million to complete, an entire 
depot, and these two items here are to just finish it up, for which we 
do not have sufficient funds. 

[ am not saying that that is the last, but as we see it today, this 
should complete the Tobyhanna depot. 
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The CHatrMan. This is just being occupied, or has it been occupied 4 

General Lawton. It hasn’t been occupied. It isn’t completed yet, 
sir. We just got the funds last year. 

The CrarrMaNn. It is a new installation ? 

General Lawron. Brand new installation. 

The CuHarrman. Being built up now ? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Out of the money that has heretofore been author- 
ized and appropriated ? 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmMaNn. When did we establish it? 

General Lawron. In the 1952 appropriation, sir. 

The CuatrMAN. When did we authorize it? Last year? 

General Lawron. 1951, I think you probably authorized it. 

The CHarrMan. What is the total amount we spent there ? 

General Lawron. About $32 million will be spent there. 

The CuHarrmMan. And it is a storage of Signal Corps material and 
equipment ? 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnuatrman. Now that serves what area? 

General Lawron. That will serve the eastern seaboard as well as 
the First and Second Army, but in general it is placed back of the 
seaboard to hit the New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia ports, for 
shipments east. 

The CuatrMan. What large town is it close to? 

General Lawron. It is near Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, about 20 
miles away. We went up there because of the surplus labor that is 
in that area and we got the land which was Federal land. It is the 
old artillery range of the Pennsylvania National Guard. So we got 
the land free. 

The Cuatrman. And you have 1,400 acres of land? 

General Lawron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you contemplate—what is your personnel 
situation ¢ 

General Lawron. Oh, when it gets operating there will be about 
2,000 civilian personnel there, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And a small number of military ? 

General Lawron. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. I see. That was provided for in 1951 or 1952 
authorization act 

Colonel Carrer. It was provided for in 1951 and 1952. 

The CHarrman. Now take Two Rock Ranch, Calif. 

Mr. Ketieuer. It is page 478, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 478. The mission and activity of Two Rock 
Ranch is classified. The projects which you see here of course are not. 

The Government has invested $2,050.260 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $491,700 in fiscal year 1952. ‘There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Ciaran. Now let’s see. Classified, special field activity. 
All right. Now that was established in 1942 ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. And there are 841 acres of land and 18 officers, 5 
civilian, and 274 enlisted men. Last year we made an authorization 
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of $491,700, for troop housing, family housing, and supporting fac:| 
ities and utilities. Now you say it is classified, special field activit) 

All right, take your next item. Vint Hill Farms, Va. 

Mr. Bares. What is the difference, Mr. Chairman, in unit cost her 
from unit cost in the previous barracks? What is the reason? Hav 
you standardized prices? Are these average prices or are you giving 
specific prices on each base or what? 

Colonel Carrer. The price of this barracks is $12 a square foot 
and these barracks are of a special design due to the nature ot 
installation, having a much higher percentage of high ranking no 
commissioned officers and very few privates and privates first class. 

Mr. Barres. What are they, private rooms? 

Colonel Carrer. Not private rooms; no. 

Mr. Bares. Two men in a room ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. I don’t have the information on that. 

The Cuarrman. Now, at Two Rock Ranch and at Vint Hill is th 
same thing; is that right? 

Colonel Munuer. Yes. 

The Government has invested $3,979,774 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $155,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The CuairMan. Now tell the committee off the record what you do 
there. 

Colonel Mutier. This is off the record. 

The Cuatrman. All right, now. That winds up—wait 1 minute. 
This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Now take the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Bares. How much do those cost per unit, that family housing ? 

Colonel Carrer. $13,600. 

Mr. Bares. And how many bedrooms do you have in these? 

Colonel Carrer. There are two and three bedroom, an average of 
1,080 square feet. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, that is the law. 

Colonel Carrer. Well, it depends on which law you mean. Public 
Law 626 of course authorizes the regular quarters sizes, which go up, 
to larger size than that. I think they go up to four bedrooms and 
about 2,200 square feet. However these are NCO sizes which the Army 
standard calls for 1,080 square feet average. 

Mr. Bares. Average, and a maximum of 1,250. 

Colonel Carter. Well, there is no 1,250 involved here. 

Mr. Bates. Well, you say this is an average of 1,080 ? 

Colonel Carter. This—— 

Mr. Bares. What are the other sizes? If it is an average of 1,080, 
what are the other sizes ? 

Colonel Carrer. These particular quarters here: The maximum size 
will be 1,080, for NCO quarters. That is the maximum which the 
Department of the Army policy provides. 

Mr. Bares. If they are two bedrooms, what is the size 4 

Colonel Carrer. I don’t know the exact size, but it would be smaller. 
It would be about, probably 916 or something like that. 
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The CuairmMan. Now take the Corps of Engineers. We have only 
one item—they have two items. Corps of Engineers. All right, 
General. 

Mr. Ketzener. Four eighty-four, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Four eighty-four. The Army Map Service, DFC, 
“Oper: ational fac ility,’ *> £846,000. That is here in the District of 
Columbia; 41 acres. Where is that located here in the District of 
Columbia ¢ 

General Texter. That is outside of Dalecarlia, Md., outside of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Government has invested $11,795,310 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $260,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
here are no units being considered at this time. 

Mr. Kizpay. Glen Echo, isn’t it? 

General Texter. Just go over the hill, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. Take your next one, which is Fort 
Belvoir, Va. Last year we mi ide available at Fort Belvoir, $16,761,200. 
Now you are asking for $3,577,000. That is for research and develop 
ment of engineering items, engineering school and training of 
engineers, 

Mr. Keviever. Page 486. 

The CHarrMan. 9,220 acres of Government-owned land and 3,801 
civilians and 22,957 population. You are not asking to buy any 
land there now, are you? 

General Texter. No land, sir. I would like to have the privilege 
of reducing the request. 

The Crrammman. That is good news. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Where have you been all this time / 

The Cirarrman. All right, General. 

General Texter. Item 34, which asked for 13 warehouses. As a 
result of further investigations there, we would like to reduce that 
request from $1,014,000 to $405,000, It in*fact reduces it from 13 to 
(; warehouses, 

The Crrarman. Any other items to be reduced ? 

That makes a total of how much in the bill ? 

General Texter. It reduces the total for Fort Belvoir to $2,968,000. 

The CHarrMan. $2,968,000 ? 

General Texter. That is right, sir. 

The Government has invested $38,773,786 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $16,761,200 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are 450 units of Wherry housing completed or under construe- 
tion. There are no additional units ‘being considered at this time. 

The Cuatmrman. All right. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, it 1s 12 o’clock. Let’s take a re- 
cess until 2 o’clock. Wait. Let’s finish this and get outside of con- 
tinental United States. Transportation Corps is next. Who is here 
from the Transportation Corps? 

Mr. Ketiener. 512. 

General Giascow. This is Col. Lloyd B. Brenneman, Chief of the 
Installations Division. 
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The Cuarrman. 512. Brooklyn Army Base, N. Y. “Maintenance 
and operational facilities,” $561,000. There was nothing in the last 
year’s law. 

Mr. Keiiener. Nothing. 

The Cuamman. All right, what is this establishment ¢ 

Colonel BrenneMAn. This is the headquarters. New York Port 
of Embarkation, sir, the principal port of embarkation on the east 
coast. 

The Government has invested $53,287,436 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. Ther: 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
"There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now take your next item. Fort 
Eustis, Va. Where is that? 

Mr. Keviener. 518, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Fort Eustis. That is a permanent establishment / 

Colonel BreENNEMAN. Yes; that is a transportation center. 

The Government has invested $15,424,698 in this installation prior 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $34,559,500 in fiscal year 1952. 
There are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construe- 
tion. There are 412 units being considered at this time. 

The Crrarrman. What is the military mission of it ? 

Colonel BrENNEMAN. That is the transportation center, where we 
house the transportation replacement training center, the unit train- 
ing regiment, the transportation school, and the transportation re- 
search and developmen station and the tr: sgn ition board, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now we authorized last year $34,559,500 and now 
you are asking for $3 million more. How many acres of land down 
there / 

Colonel BreNNeMAN. There are 8,050 acres, sir, Government-owned. 

The Cuairman. What is the total population, Army and civilian / 

Colonel Brenneman. The total population is 21,333 

The Crairman. And it's used as a transportation school and Trans- 
portation Corps research and development center. You are not asking 
for any more land down there ¢ 

( ‘olone | BrReNNEMAN. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right. Take your next item now. “New Or 
leans Army Base, La.: Covered storage,” $60,000. 

Mr. Ketiener. 544. 

The Cuarrman. 544. Now what is the military installation there / 

Colonel Brenneman. That is the New Orleans Port of Embarka- 
tion, sir. 

The Government has invested $13,110,531 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed nothing in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction. 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cramman. That is what? 

Colonel BrenNeEMAN. New Orleans Port of Embarkation. 

The Crairman. I see. That was established when? 

Colonel Brenneman. It was originally established in 1919, sir, 
and was deactivated after World War I. It was reactivated in 1942 
and has been continuously operated since that time. 

The Crairman. Now, what is this $60,000 for / 
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Colonel BreNNEMAN. This is for a flammable storage warehouse, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Army Medical Service. 

Mr. Keuiener. 558, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. Colonel St. Johns. 

Mr. Kevvener. 558. Madigan Army Hospital. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 558 in the justification book. 

The Cnamman. Madigan Army Hospital. Where is that located ? 
The State of Washington ? 

Colonel Sr. Jonns. Yes. 

The Government has invested $2,076,510 in this installation prior to 
fiscal year 1952 and programed $1,875,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed or under construction 
There are no units being considered at this time. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now that is a general hospital. Res- 
ervation of Fort Lewis, on Fort Lewis. Is it on Fort Lewis? 

Colonel St. Jouns. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How many bed capacity is it / 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. The capacity at the present time is 1,200 beds, 
sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many patients have you in there? 
Colonel Sr. Jonns. We have been running right at the present time 
between eight and nine hundred. 

The CuatrmMan. And it is used by all three services? 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. And these are the only two items in the bill for 
the Army relating to the Medical Corps? 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. Yes. 

The CHamMan. How many general hospitals are there in the Army ? 

Colonel Sr. Jonns. We have 10, sir. 

The CHatrman. Where are they located / 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. They are at Letterman—would you like for 
me to name them / 

The CHARMAN. Yes; name them. 

Colonel Sr. Jonns. Letterman, Madigan, Fitzsimons, Beaumont, 
srooke, Percy Jones, Walter Reed, Murphy, Army, and Navy. 

The Cuairman. You are not asking to establish any new ones? 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. No, sir: not at this time, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. This is for what purpose? This authorization—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about Valley Forge / 

Colonel Sr. Jomns. Valley Forge, which is the one I missed. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. Tripley General ? 

Colonel Sr. Jonmns. Tripley is in Hawaii. 

The Cuamman. Last year we made available $1,875,000 and this 
vear you are asking for $274,000, Put in the record the number of 
hospitals available in your hospitals, not including dispensaries—in 
your regular hospitals, and the number of patients you have. 

Colonel Carrer. Could 1 clarify that, sir’ You want the number 
of general hospitals and station hospitals ¢ 

The Cuatrman. That is right. The colonel said there were 10 
hospitals. 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 
Operating beds and patient data in Army hospitals and infirmaries in the Unite: 
States, Apr. 80, 1952? 
| | | Beds occupied 
} : 
; Nt inber Patients |—— Pe samen aes oe. | 
Hospital or infirmary | of facil- Ope ee | remain- gee 
| ities | ing beds ing | Percent | Norn 
- ® | Number | of operat-| **OP™m 
| | | | ing beds | C#Pacit 
ee en eae | 82 40), 260 | 29, O17 | 72.1 Ad, 24 
| 
Class II hospitals 10 13, 500 11, O02 81.5 12, Ys 
Class I specialized hospitals a 16; 15,331 | 40, 188 66.5) 17,9 
Other class I hospitals 4 sSdel 46) 11,248 | | 7, 702 } 68.9 23,7 
Infirmaries ace ore 10 18] | 75 41. nt 
Class IT hospitals... : oe 10 | 13,500 12, 954 11, 002 81.5 12, 9S 
Army and Navy - cettS aie 450 452 | 77 | 83.8 | 304 
Beaumont. .-...- chia aml | 1, 200 | 1, 105 | 943 78.6 1, 18 
Brooke : a 2, 100 1, 904 | 1, 575 75.0 2.1 
Fitzsimons ‘ ae -| 2, 200 | 2, 107 | 1, 928 | 87.6 | 2,17 
Letterman | 1, 300 1, 436 1, 161 89.3 1,11 i 
Madigan | 1, 200 R54 770 64.2 1, 209 { 
Murphy en 450) | 423 | 369 82.0 43 f 
Percy Jones 1,250} 1,209 937 75.0 1, 231 i 
Valley Forge ee 1,650 | 1, 582 1, 408 85.3 16 t 
Walter Reed 1,700 | 1, 8&2 1, 53 90. 2 1, 522 i 
Class I hospitals and infirmaries 72 26, 760 20, 670 | 18,015 | 67.3 j 42, 271 i 
First Army 10 2, 946 2,050} 1,772 | 60.1 5, 463 j 
’ | ' 
} j ' 
Fort Devens 606 | 565 | 466 76.9 | 674 
Car np E ae ards 2. S ‘ 375 259 | 232 | 61.9 | 1, 361 t 
Fort Dix 800 | 453 | 400 50.0 872 ; 
Camp Drum 100 37 | 3 31.0 | 12 i 
Fort Hamilton 130 101 | 100 76.9 | 144 ' 
Fc ort Jay 265 | 207 | 161 | 60.8 2 i 
Cc » Kiln 400 229 201 WD. 3 Ie. 
For t , Fenner ath 250 193 175 70.0 l 
Fort Slocum (infirmary 10 3 3 30.0 T 
Fort Hancock (infirmary) 10 3 3 | 30.0 it 
Second Army a ica 13 6, 050 4,714 4, 068 67.2 | 8, 244 
Fort Campbell ? 1, 350 1,093 | 64.1 | 1, 377 
Fort Knox? 1, 000 747 62.2 1. On 
Camp —— 2 1, 300 1, 060 66.5 | 1, 244 
Aberdeen Pr i Ground 375 279 71.2 260 
< amp Breckinri 20 450 305, 66.4 | 1, 484 
Yarlisle Barracks... 50 25 0.0 | 7 
wens Eustis aim 440) 327 70. 2 | Ht 
a Gap... : 359 | 351 91.4 | 874 
‘ort Lee 261 228 83.1 | 178 
ro t Meade 250 229 It 60.9 KOS 
Fort Monroe canatd sid 75 47 45 60.0 14] 
New Cumberland, USDB » 25 12 12 4X. () 7 
Camp Detrick (infirmary) 24 | 10 10 41.7 | 2 
Third Army 10} 5,887| 3,776] 3,358 | 57.0 | 7, 592 
Fort Benning 2 1, 100 737 | 67.0 | 1, 045 
Fort Bragg ? ; . 1, 400 | 785 | 56.1 | 1, 283 
Camp Gordon ?.. -| 1,250 854} 68.3 1, 274 
Fort McClellan ? } 500 | 168 | 33.6 1,14 
Fort Jackson rene : -| 850 | 547 64.4 | 850 
Fort McPherson. . 100 46 | 46.0 | 208 
Camp Rucker LOE aoe oes 500 53 | 30.6 1, 255 
Camp Stewart. -- | ere 150 55 36.7 | 5()2 
Atlanta general depot (Infantry) __| : } 12 5 | 41.7 | 10 
Redstone Arsenal (Infantry) | 25 8 | 32.0 | 25 
EGE RONG. oo Neko nak ws Sant eeeaed 6 | 3, 050 2, 303 | 1, 926 | 63.1 | 4,794 
Camp Chaffee 2 ess d 1,000 691 | 505 | 50.5 | 1,111 
Fort Hood 2 a Ns 1, 000 670 | 579 57.9 | 1, 009 
Camp Leroy Johnson te : 75 83 | 73 97.3 132 
Camp Polk ie aaad 500 469 414 82.8 1, 310 
Red River Arsenal ci 25 ss) s 32.0 R8 
Fort Sill 450 382 347 a A 1, 144 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Operating beds and patient data in Army hospitals and infirmaries in the United 
States, Ayr. 30, 1952 ’—Continued 
| Beds occupied 
Nunber Pees eee 








Hospital or infirmary of facil- oo hom remain. Percent < 
ities | | img | Number | of operat-| Normal 
| | ing beds | ©Pacity 
ee Sadouis SEs) PINON perv ee —— |——- 
Class I hospitals and infirmaries—Con. | | 
Fifth Army a ‘ os nigel 13 | 4, 701 4, 081 3, 579 | 76.1 9,165 
Conny Atterbury ? } 1, 300 | 996 | 76.6 1, 388 
amp C arson 2 — 1, 000 | 834 &3.4 1, 575 
Fort Custer ? baer 400 | 256 | 64.0 467 
Black Hills ordnance e depot : shee chee 5 3 3 | 60.0 39 
Camp Crowder se nacanaet’ 70 29 28 49.0 1, 520 
Fort Leavenworth 3____. Jcdastbaktweesoad 135 | 78 66 48.9 149 
Camp McCoy . = ee, 250 | 152 145 | 58. 0 1, 388 
Fort Riley 2 | 1,000 | 719 662 6. 2 1, 153 
Fort Leonard Wood R ae 461 | 569 553 | 120.0 1, 066 
Fort Benjamin Harrison (Infan- | 
try) z 25 11 11 | 44.0 80 
Camp Luc: 4S s (Infantry) | 15 8 8 53.3 ) 
Fort Sheridan (Infantry) | 35 17 17 | 48. 6 305 
Sioux ordnance depot (Infantry) | Dy eee aries 0 20 
Sixth Army --_- 17 | 3, 076 2, 784 2, 524 | 82. 1 5, 768 
| 
Camp Cooke 2 1, 000 1, 096 919 91.9 1, 237 
USDB, Camp C ooke = | 35 | 23 23 65. 7 62 
Dugway Proving Ground 10 10 10 100.0 25 
Camp Hanford. -- 68 | 28 25 | 36.8 75 
Fort Huachuca. ..--...----- ae sar Siiared 125 75 74 59. 2 940 
Camp Irwin. . | 50 41 34 68.0 250 
Fort Lawton . g 275 183 | 181 | 65.8 281 
Fort MacArthur | 93 2 38 | 40.9 67 
Navajo ordnance depot , | 15 | 3 3 | 20.0 | 48 
Fort Ord 450 | 323 304 67.6 | 1, 180 
Camp Roberts 500 543 496 99. 2 | 829 
San Luis Obispo 100 | 109 109 109.0 | 134 
Sierra ordnance depot 20 14 14 70.0 | 60 
Camp Stoneman nde a 225 235 235 104.4 | 451 
Tooele ordnance depot ; | i 50 24 24 48.0 | 78 
Fort Worden 40 | 25 25 62.5 | 38 
Yuma test station (infirmary) } 20 10 10 0. 0 0) 
MDW : : i 750 636 506 67.5 | 750 
Fort Belvoir ? | 750 636 506 67.5 | 750 
USMA.. l 150 152 147 98.0 | 350 
Sandia Base - - ---- { 1 | 150 174 135 90. 0 150 


Excludes 50 debarkation beds at Letterman. 
2 Class I specialized hospitals. 
‘Includes USDB. 
4 Authorized 895 beds. Operating beds apparently reported incorrectly. 
The Cuatmrman. Take your next one—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I ask a question? What about Panama? 
Have you got that general hospital opened up down there ¢ 
Colonel St. JouNns. Clayton is the hospital down there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is open, is it? 
Colonel St. Jouns. Yes. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. The Navy is closed ? 


Colonel St. Jouns. I think the Navy is running one at Cocasolo 


on the other side. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. You divided there. 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Walter Reed is next. $731,000. What is that for? 

Colonel St. Jouns. That is for an inciner ator, sir, and a biologic 
products research laboratory and a holding and treatment facility 
for large animals. 
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The Cuamman. Holding and treatment facilities for large animals. 
What do you mean by that? 

Colonel Sr. Jouns. It is where they keep animals that are being 
used in their research, work, large animals such as horses, sheep, and 
so forth. 

The Government has invested $15,826,613 in this installation prion 
to fiscal year 1952 and programed $890,000 in fiscal year 1952. There 
are no units of Wherry housing completed « x” under construction, 
There are no units being « ‘onsidered at this time. 

The Coarmman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Sr. JoHns. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the next item is at various locations: For res- 
toration or re pli wement of facilities dan aged or destroyed and pro- 
vision for other urgent construction requirements, of $5 million. How 
much did we appropriate for that last year / 

Colonel Carrer. That was the item, I believe, that the Secretary 
eliminated. 

Mr. Ketitener. We struck that item out. 

The CuarrMan, Strike that item out. That gets us to the section 
outside the continental United States. We will get to that after 
lunch. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p.m. a recess was taken to reconvene at 2 
p.m. the same day. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatmman. The committee will come to order. 

Now, we are on page 9 of the bill, page 570 of the book. 

Now, we are dealing with installations outside the continental 
United States. The first one is Big Delta, Alaska. 

Now, General, who is here talking about Alaska ? 

General Guascow. Col. William A. Carter. 

The CuatrMan. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Carrer. Our Alaskan representative has gotten slightly de- 
laved en route, and I w ill cover the situation. 

The CratrmMan. All right. 

Members of the committee can bear in mind last year we made avail- 
thle $13,506,220. Now, what is Bi > Delt: aup in Alaska? What mili- 
tary installation have vou there ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Big Delta is a station for the Arctic test branch and 
i Arctic indoctrination school. It is located about 100 miles from 
Fairbanks, Alaska. It is in one of the coldest areas of the country, and 
it is where the Army does its testing on various types of equipment 
inder cold conditions. 

The Cuareman. How laree land area is Bie Delta? 

Colonel Carrer. The station is on land which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. It is not—it is partially Army-owned and partially on De- 
partinent of Interior land. 

Phe Cuamman. Now, how many personnel do you have there? 

Colonel Carver. The total number of personnel there is 848, 65 offi- 
cers, 724 enlisted men: and 59 civiilans. 

The Citamrman. I see you propose to build 96 family quarters? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, 

The CuoarrMan, T hat | is 5 off of the base? 
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Colonel Carter. That is on the base, sir. 

The CHarrMan. On the base. 

Colonel Carrer. It is for oflicer quarters, sir. 

The CuarmMan. And those are for officers ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, your next item is Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska. 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Chairman—d87. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 587 of the justification book. 

Eielson Air Force base is a bomber base for the Air Force, and the 
Army personnel that are there are required for defense of the base. 
They are antiaircraft as well as some ground troops. 

The CuarrMan. This personnel there is for the defense of the base ? 

Colonel Carrer. Right, sir. 

The Cuamman. And this, then, you might say is an Air Force 
installation ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. It is, sir, and the Army is financing part of the 
construction for the Army. 

The Cuairman. And the Army has this personnel there for its 
defense / 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s see. It is all Government-owned land, 
230 acres. <All right. 

Now, your next one is Kenai, Alaska; that is- 

Colonel Carrer. That is page 594 of the justification book. The 
mission of this station is classified. 

The CuairMan. We didn’t make any appropriation at all last year 
for it? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Now, this is classified, 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cramman. All right. We have that one. 

Next is Ladd Air Force Base. 

Mr. Kettener. That is 606, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. That is on page 606 in the justification book, Mr. 
Chairman, and the Army mission there is the same as it is for Eielson 
Air Force Base. It is on Government-owned land, a total of 686 
acres. 

The Cuamman,. All right. 

Now, of course, you have family quarters here, too, 80 family quar- 
ters. 

The CHarrmMan. The next one is at Fort Richardson, Alaska. 

Colonel Carrer. Fort Richardson, Alaska, is near Anchorage, sir. 

The Cuamman. What page in the justification ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. It is on page 614 in the justification book. 

The Ciaran. 614, Anchorage, Alaska, Fort: Richardson. 

Now, 368 family quarters there, $7,286,000. 

Now, what type of family quarters—let me ask the engineers, are 
they 25-year construction, 10-year, or more permanent than that‘ 

General Harprn. Permanent. 





94066 D 
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The Cuairnman. They are permanent. Whatisthe material? Thi 
material is wood? This 368 family quarters at Richardson. And are 
they duplex apartments or does that mean 368 separate buildings ? 

General Harpy. No, sir; they will all be the apartment type. 

The CHarrMan. How many families occupying an apartment now 
at Fort Richardson? Are they four, two, or six, or eight, or what / 

General Harptn. They are a combination, sir. I don’t think there 
is any rigidity about it. The number of families occupying an apart- 
ment depends upon the general plan. 

The Cuatrman. I know, but in building your apartments, do you 
build them for two families, or you build it for four families, or you 
build it for six, or you build it for eight ? 

General Harpin. Not less than four, and a maximum of eight. 

The CuarrmMan. I see. Between four and eight. 

All right. 

Colonel Carrer. I might say for the record, sir, that we are now 
having a study made of the Alaska area where construction has to be 
earthquake proof in any event. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Colonel Carrer. And we are planning, if it is more economical to do 
so, to build multiple units of larger than eight where it is cheaper 
to do that. 

a Cramman. All right. 

Take Whittier. What page in the justification book ? 

Mr. Keviener. 641. 

Colonel Carrer. Page 641, 

Whittier is a port, serves as a port of entry, for the Army and the 
Air Force supplies on the Alaska mainland. 

The CrHamman. And you are building 42 family quarters there. 
Now, I wish you would put in the record the total number of family 
quarters, the total number of barracks that we are building in Alaska. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarkMan. And the total dollars and cents. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


ALASKA FAMILY HOUSING AND BARRACKS 


The total number and cost of permanent family quarters and barracks, up to 
but not including the fiscal year 1953 program is 1,928 family quarters at a cost 
of $33,808,800 and 10,036 barracks spaces at a cost of $38,369,400. 

All right. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Colonel, in each one of these in Alaska so far I 
notice there is a prior authorization which is going to be added to this 
authorization, and then you are going to ask for the sum of the two 
in an appropriation. 

Colonel Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Ketiener. For the most part, does that mean that your esti- 
mates were too low last year, or whenever you obtained that prior 
authorization ? 

Colonel Carrer. In some cases it is because the estimates were too 
low. In some cases it is because of a change in size or scope of the 
facilities. This is the latest cost estimate and we can’t start—we 
don’t want to start these buildings of this particular keinidvannel we 
have the full authorization and, of course, the full amount of money. 
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Mr. Keitienrr. Would you say the greatest portion of it 1s because 
of low estimates ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. I would hesitate to make a statement exactly to 
that effect, but it is divided between the two things. 

The Cuamman. What is that, Mr. Kellher ? 

Mr. Ketieuer. I was pointing out for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that in each one of these Alaska cases there is prior authorization— 
vou will see it in the first column there—and that, plus the authoriza- 
tion being asked for in this bill, will be the sum that will be requested 
in the appropriation. I asked the colonel whether that indicated 
that the prior authorization was too small—in other words, were their 
estimates too low—and he says in many cases that is so. 

The Cuarmman. Well, then, another thing, too: They want to 
expand it to meet other—just expand it. 

Mr. Kevitener. That is part of it, too. 

The Cuarrman. All sh i That finishes Alaska. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, on Okinawa. 

Mr. Kevieuer. 652, Mr. Chairman, in the book. 

Mr. Carrer. You will note, sir, on Okinawa, on page 652, the 
beginning of the list, there is the simple request for appropriation. 
We are not requesting authorization for items from project A-920—-40 
through project A-920-75, on page 653. 

The first project we are requesting new authorization for is project 
A-920-100. 

The Cuamman. Well, the first thing you are asking for is project 
No. 100. 

Colonel Carrer. Right, sir. 

The Carman. Three batchelor officers’ quarters, on project No. 122, 
extension of utility system; project 123, extension of reads; project 
121, troop-training center. All if it—— 

Mr. Keviener. From there down. 

Colonel Carrer. From there down. 

Mr. Rivers. That whole table. 

Colonel Carrer. $20,700,000 is the total. 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes; items from 100 down. One hundred and 
seventy-nine family quarters. 

Now, as far as Okinawa is concerned, put in there—how many 
family quarters we built there last year ? 

We made $60,000,000 available last year, and family housing, troop 
housing, and administrative. You are asking for 179 family quarters 
and 49 officers quarters. 

Colonel Bissorr. I am Col. H. E. Bisbort, of Headquarters, Far 
East Command, representing General Clark. 

Up until last year, with our appropriations we were able to build 
for 320 spaces. We have now 320 BOQ spaces under construction or 
contract. 

The CuarrmMan. How many have actually been constructed ? 

Colonel Bisnorr. None, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then they have all been contracted for? 

Colonel Bisnorr. Practically all have been contracted for; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. When will it be completed ? 

Colonel Bisporr. They will be completed in about a year, sir. 
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The Cuamman. You won't finish your family quarters until about 
a year? 

Colonel Bisrorr. These are BOQ’s, batchelor officers’ quarters, that 
we are t talking about, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. It doesn’t make a bit of difference, officers’ quarters 
or any kind of quarters. It takes a whole year to build them ? 

Colonel Bisporr. Yes, sir; it takes a year to build the family 
que arters. 

The Cuarmman. One family occupies a family quarter building ¢ 

Colonel Bissorr. Just one, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then they are separate units. 

Colonel Bissorr. Separate units; yes, sir. 

The Carman. What type of construction are they ? 

Colonel Bissorr. They are reinforced-concrete frame, with concrete 
curtain walls, concrete floors, and reinforced-concrete roof slabs. 

The Cuairman. One thousand and eighty square feet. 

Colonel Bisporr. One thousand and eighty square feet. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

How much do you estimate it cost to build each of them ? 

Colonel Bisporr. $22,600, sir. 

The CHarman. How many bedrooms / 

Colonel Bisporr. There are three bedrooms. 

The Cuarrman. And a bath? 

Colonel Brsport. Yes; one bath. 

The Cuarmman,. And a kitchen? 

Colonel BisporT. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. And a kitchen ? 

Colonel Bisporr. Kitchen, yes, sir. 

The Cuatreman. And a sitting room? 

Colonel Bisporr. There is a living room; living room and a porch. 

The Ciamman. What type of architecture! Is it a gable house 
or-— 

Colonel Bisnorr. It is a sort of rectangle or square house. There 
are several ditlerent plans which we use. Some of them are T-shaped, 
and L-shaped. That generally is the type of construction. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, the witness has a picture here if you 
would like to see it. 

(Mr. Kelleher exhibits pictures. ) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is rape) earthquykeproof, too / 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, si 

Mr. Rivers. Is that i reason you have reinforced steel, because 
you have the earthquakes / 

Colonel Bisporr. The construction is reinforced concrete, sir, for 
long-life construction, and to withstand the typhoons which we get 
down at Okinawa. We get three major typhoons, generally, a year, 
and they are built to withstand up to 120 miles per hour wind. 

The Cuairman. Let me get this in mind. It is flat-top; isn’t it ? 

Colonel Bisnorr. Yes, sir: flat-top. 

The Cirarrman. Well, what about your heating ? 

Colonel Brsnorr. The heat is central heating. 

The Cuairman. What about the heat from the weather, being flat- 
top like this ¢ 
Colonel Bisport, Sir? 
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The CuatrMan. Being a flat-top like this, doesn’t it make it very 
hot ¢ 

Colonel Bissorr. No, sir; the roof slabs are covered with tar cover- 
ing and paper covering, which is a fairly good heat retarding 

The CHAIRMAN. The roof is tar paper ¢ 

Colonel Bisportr. Sir? 

The Cuairman. The outside roof is tar paper? 

Colonel Bisportr. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. May I correct that, sir? The roof is a built-up 
type of roof. Of course, there is tar ured and felt. The roof is insu- 
lated. 

The Cuairman. What would be the dimensions of this house, here ? 
How many feet in front, and how many feet deep? It does not look 
to me as it were a house 

Colonel Carrer. It is approximately 27 by 42 feet, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. ‘Twenty-seven feet long, and how many feet deep ? 

Colonel Bissorr. About 42 feet deep. 

The Cuairman. Forty-two feet deep. 

Mr. Keviener. Are they all three-bedroom houses ? 

Colonel Bissorr. Up to the present time we have built them all three- 
bedroom houses; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke_tener. You are not going to build any one or two? 

Colonel Bissorr. Yes, sir; we have in our plans for the—— 

The CuarrmMan. Any basement in the house / 

Colonel Brssnorr. No, sir: no basemetit. 

The CiatirmMan. And it is practically an open house from this pic- 
ture. Windows all through it. 

Colonel Bissorr. Yes, sir: it is a house which will give you cross 
ventilation. It allows for a lot of light, too. 

The CuatrMan. Now, 1s this in the hurricane area ? 

Colonel Bissorr. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CuarrmMan. Typhoons. 

Mr. Rivers. Worst in the world. 

The Cnamman. Then why wouldn't they blow out all this glass you 
have in this thing? 

Colonel Brsport. The glass has a strength which will stand up 
against a typhoon wind of 120 miles per hour. 

The Cuamman. Then, constructing it out of glass is more durable 
than constructing it out of wood, as far as the force of the typhoon is 
concerned ¢ 

Colonel Bisrorr. Well, it has its advantage in being able to get ven- 
tilation and light. And another thing: We have on those houses shut- 
ters which are closed. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Colonel Bisrorr. Over the windows, when a typhoon is imminent. 

The Cuatrman. I see. How high is it? It does not look more than 
10 feet high to me. 

Colonel Brsporr. About 101% to 11. 

The CHatRMAn, You say that costs $22,000 4 

Colonel Bisporr. Yes, sir; it does. 

The Cuatman. Does that include anything except .the building? 
Does that include furniture and the fixtures and the kitchen equipment 
and gas, and everything? 
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Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 

Colonel Bisnorr. Sir, that includes the construction, the prepara 
tion of the site, the walkways, ut ilities, the shrubbery, and the kitche: 
rg ey nt. Some of the factors which I think must be considered ar 

the fact the at we are building on an island in the Pacific, which is— 

The Cramman. I understand that phase. You could build thi: 
house back here in America a great deal cheaper than $20,000. But 
from the looks of this picture—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him a question. 

I saw what that typhoon did in 1945 over there to the quonsets ana 
all those other things. But isn’t that also in the earthquake country / 

Colonel Bisnorr. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, what sort of guaranty do vou have against 
earthquake for that vast amount of glass that the chairman has re 
ferred to? That certainly is not earthquake proof. 

Colonel Bisvorr. It has been taken into consideration in the design. 
It should withstand—— 

Mr. Rivers. You know something about the typhoons because you 
have lived through one of them out there. But you have had no expe 
rience in earthquakes out there; have you ¢ 

Colonel Bisnorr. Yes; we have. We have had earthquake tremors 
since 

Mr. Rivers. Since 1945? 

Colonel Bisrorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Of course, nobody learns anything except from 
experience anyhow. So, when he has an earthquake, then he will 
find out about it. 

Now, the Caribbean area, “Canal Zone, $1.8 million.” 

Thank you very much. 

Who is here? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Stephens. 

The Cuamman. You came in from Tokyo? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How long are you going to say in the city / 

Colonel Carrer. I wil stay until about the middle of the week, sit 
[ am covering the Japan construction program also. 

The Ciaran. All right. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 696, Mr. Chairman: Corozal. 

The Cuatrman. All right; “Corozal, $1.8 million.” What about 
Corozal? Give us some information. What kind of military instal- 
lation have you down there # 

Mr. Srernens. Corozal is a depot and rhe area, sir, for Panama 
installations of the Army, comprising some 12 posts. 

The Cramman. Is it situated near Balboa ¢ 

Mr. Srernens. Near Balboa; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What about Fort Buchanan ? 

Mr. Srernens. Fort Buchanan is a post in the Antilles area, on the 
island of Puerto Rico. It is very near the city of San Juan. 

The Cramman. And what about Quarry Heights? 

Mr. Sreruens. Quarry Heights isthe command post for the Carib- 
bean Command. It is located on Ankron Hill. 

The Cuatrman. All of these are permanent installations ? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And complete justification for each item is in the 
book. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, what about Hawaii ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 713. 

Colonel Carrer. That project—will you take it, Colonel Muller ¢ 

The CuHarrman. All right. Tell us something about the radio sta 
tion, there. 

Colonel Mutter. This $39,000 is to build a direction-finding build 
ing on land for which you gave us the authorization last year. The 
inission of the station again is classified. 

The CHamMan. You say it is classified ? 

Colonel Muturr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Allright; thank vou very much, Colonel. 

Now, take your next one. 

Mr. Kenitener. This isthe item you struck in the ZI. 

‘The CuHatrMan,. Various locations. We struck that out. 

Mr. Kevienrr. In the ZI only, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Carrer. This is for overseas. 

The Cuarrman, Oh; overseas. That is right; we leave that in. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarMan. That is right: we struck out the one in the United 
States. 

Now, section 102. 

Colonel Carter. Section 102. 

The CHairMan. Now, let’s read it, one minute, — 

The Secretary of the Army, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations and facili 
ties by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary or 
permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, utilities 
and the acquisition of Jand or interests in a total amount of $26,310,000. 

Now, that is a blanket authorization. 

Now, what is the justification for a blanket authorization ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. E very project in there is classified, sir, and if I 
can go off the reeord—— 

The CHatrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ketiener. One question on section 102, Colonel. I notice that 
your language is variant from the language in either the Navy or the 
Air Force portions of the bill. You have added “acquisition of land,” 
which wasn’t in the similar section in 155, nor does it appear in either 
the Air Force or Navy sections. Would you tell the committee about 
that, what land you propose to acquire / 

Colonel Carrer. I will have to get one of the witnesses. 

The CHArrman. Let somebody come around and tell us what. land 
you propose to acquire now. They don’t need any land. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Strike it out. 

The CHatrman. All right, we will just strike out land. You can 
come back and see us on land. Now that finishes your bill, except 
the section in which we will all sit around the table together. 

Now tell us about your failure to use your $50 million for ware- 
houses. Didn't we give you $50 million last year ? 
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Colonel Carrer. You gave us an authority for $50 million for 
additional warehousing at various locations. However, there was no 
appropriation request. The language and the instructions of the 
Congress were that we would come back to you to clear the projects 
which we intended to build with that general authorization. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, didn’t the Appropriation Committee mak: 
the money available? 

Colonel Carrer. They did not, sir. 

The Cuatmman. We gave you the authorization and in the author- 
ization we didn’t specify. You told us it would be one or two places. 

Mr. Kizpay. This is what h: appened. When we got into conference 
a question was raised about the existence of vacant private warehous- 
ing in many parts of the United States and in conference there was a 
commitment made that there would be further consultation with the 
committees before you went into your consultation with the com- 
mittees before you went into your program. Isn’t that the way it 
came up? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir, before any appropriation re 
quest was made. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now you are going to make a request 
for appropriations. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, siz 

The Cmarrman. Where are you going to put the warehouses? At 
existing facilities? 

Colonel Carrer. They are all on existing facilities. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is good news. Then we are going to 
expand the present facilities of the warehouses. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Inthe amount of $50 million. 

Colonel Carrer. The amount is to be exactly $40.6 million. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now read for the record where you 
are going to spend this $40,700,000. All right, now—Mr. Kelleher, 
haven’t you a list of those places ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Carrer. I have the list, too. 

The Cuarrman. Now the committee can understand this. We au- 
thorized a lump sum of $50 million and now you are going to ask for 
appropriations for the $50 million and growing out of what Mr. 
Kilday refreshed our memory on about the conference, now you are 
going to spend the money at existing facilities ? 

Colonel Carrer. They are to go at the following stations, the facil- 
ities being requested. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Colonel Carrer. And this list is already in the record as a part—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is what I want, in the record. 

Colonel Carrer. It is in the record as a part of the Secretary’s state 
ment. 

The Cuairman. That is right, put it in right there. 

Colonel Carrer. At Anniston Ordnance, Benicia Arsenal, Black 
Hills Ordnance, Blue Grass Ordnance, Erie Ordnance, Letterkenny 
Arsenal, Mount Rainier Ordnance, Pueblo Arsenal, Red River Arse- 
nal. Rossford Arsenal, San Jacinto Arsenal, Seneca Ordnance, Sierra 
Ordance, Sioux Ordnance, Terre Haute Ordanace, Tooele Ordnance. 
and Umatilla Ordnance Depot. 
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In Quartermaster the facilities are being placed at the Atlanta 
General Depot, at Auburn General Depot, at Belle Mead General 
Depot, Columbus General Depot, Memphis General Depot, Richmond 
General Depot, Sharpe General Depot, Utah General Depot, and Fort 
Worth General Depot. 

In the Chemical Corps, there are two facilities being placed at 
Deseret Arsenal. 

In the Signal Corps, it is an addition to a substation at Lexington 
Depot. 

In the Engineer Corps, there are facilities at Granite City Depot and 
at Pasco Engineer Depot. 

In the Transportation Corps, there is an additional Marine Repair 
Shop at Charleston and at Marietta. 

Mr. Rivers. Charleston what? 

Colonel Carrer. Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to get that in the record. 

The CuHatrman. What is your last one there? 

Colonel Carrer. Marietta, Pa. 

In the Medical Service, there are facilities being placed at Alameda 
and at Louisville Medical Depots. 

The CHarrman. Now, Colonel, will you put in the record the 
amount to be expended at each one of these places. You have broken 
it down by line, have you not? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Put that in the record so the record will show how 
you contemplate it, because that is the way, then, the committee will 
expect you to construct your warehouses. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamrman. According to the amount allocated to each place 
in accordance with the line set out in your project estimate. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





Station Item Amount 
Ordnance: 
Anniston Hardstand ‘ $317, 000 
Heating plant 500, O00 
Dynamometer test 100, 000 
Fire-control shop 900, 000 
Benicia Paint, sandblast factory 203, 000 
Air conditioned shop No, 49_.- 90, 000 
Black Hills_- Addition to ammunition maintenance factory. 116, 000 
Blue Grass Improvements to building No. 214__. 64, 000 
Erie Boiler plant 600, 000 
Letterkenny. .-- Woodworking and box building 202, 000 
Fire control, rebuild 900, 000 
Mt. Rainier Fire-control shop 900, 000 
Pueblo Extension to 4 buildings 500, 000 
Base maintenance shop 5, 000, 000 
Abrasive building 170, 000 
Tire shop 480, 000 
Red River Packaging and dunnage shop 202, 000 
Post engineer utility shop 173, 000 
Rossford Maintenance shop 561, 000 
Elevated water tank 80, O00 
San Jacinto Ammunition disassembly building 125, 000 
Railroad spur, suspect cars 41, 000 
Change house, ammunition area 79, 000 
Land acquisition 239, 000 
Seneca : Addition to ammunition maintenance factory 180, 000 
Addition to popping plant. -- 90, 000 
Sierra _.. Concrete floors, 8 warehouses 360, 000 
Engineer field maintenance shop 985, 000 
Sioux Ammunition maintenance facilities RRO, 000 


Ammunition receiving and shopping building 205, 000 
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Station Item 


Ordnance —Continued 
Terre Haute.....-.- 
Tooele 


Field maintenance shop 

Water tanks 

Paint and sandblast building 
Engineer field maintenance shop 
Umatilla 
Renovation of building 


Total, Ordnance 


(Juartermaster: 
Atlanta Extension, post headquarters building 

Box and erate shop 

4 warehouses for flammables 

Medical maintenance building 

Administration building 

Warehouse for flammables 

Hardstand 

Motor maintenance shop 

Quartermaster depot, maintenance 

2 warehouses for flammables 

Box and crate shop 

Engineer depot maintenance shop 

bu Warehouse for flammables 

Spur track to 4 sheds 

Box shop and labor pool office 

Warehouse for flammables 

Box shop 

2 warehouses for flammables 

Box and crate shop 

SC cable building 

Depot maintenance shop 


Auburn 


Belle 


Mead 





Yotal, Quartermaste! 
Che ca Deseret Fence 
Warehouse for flammables 
Signal: Lexingtor Addition to substation 
Er et 
Granite City 2 warehouses for flammables 
Resaw and box shop 
12-inch water main 
Sewage lift station 
Pasco Engineer maintenance shop 
Total, Engine i . 
rransportation 
Charleston Marine repair shops 
Marietta Base depot shop 
Administration building 
Warehouse for flammables 
Medical 
Alameda Railroad holding yard 
Post engineer office and shops 
Maintenance shop 
Louisvill ° 3 warehouses 


Railroad spur 

Sewage disposal plant 

2 water-storage tanks 

Additional water lines 

Centralized post maintenance shop building 


rotal, medical 


Grand total 


Addition to ammunition maintenance factory - 


Amou! 


$1, 848, 
100 
289, 


QR5 


150, © 


600 


17, 904 


85, 
9 


680, 


625, 
124, 
900, 


80, 
204, 
640, 


1, 416, 


002 
382 


341, 


331, 
273, 
108, 

5, 103, 
70, 
250, 
216, 


106 


450, 


340, 
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The CuHamman. Now the next question I want to bring up: Last 
year on account of the reactivating five or six Army installations and 
putting people off the land, we passed what has been referred to as the 
Abernethy amendment. I understand the Department wants to change 
the wording of it in a certain way. Have you got it fixed up here‘ 


Let’s hear what it is. 
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Mr. Knorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that has been provided counsel. 
Mr. Keviener. I have that here. 

The CuHairMAn. Read the language. 

Mr. Keviener. It will be section 401 of the bill. 

SpeTion 401 (b) The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Secretary of the Air Force are respectively authorized, to the extent ad- 
ministratively determined by each to be fair and reasonable, to reimburse the 


owners and tenants of land to be acquired for any public works project of the 


inilitary department concerned for expenses and other losses and damages in 


curred by such owners and tenants, respectively, in the process and as a direct 


result of the moving of themselves and their families and possessions because 
of such acquisition of land, which reimbursement shall be in addition to, but not 
» duplication of, any payments in respect of such acquisition as may otherwis: 
be authorized by law: Provided, That the total of such reimbursement to the 
owners and tenants of any parcel of land as determined by the Secretary of the 
military department concerned. No payment in reimbursement shall be made 
unless application therefor, supported by an itemized statement of the expenses, 
losses and damages so incurred, shall have been submitted to the Secretary of 
the military department concerned within one vear following the date of such 
acquisition. The authority conferred by this subsection shall be delegable 
by the Section of the military department concerned to such responsible officers 
or employees as he may determine. All functions performed under this sub 
section shall be exempt from the operation of the Administrative Procedure Act 
of June 11, 1946 (ch. 324, 60 Stat. 237), as amended (5 U. S. C. 1001-1011), 
except as to the requirements of section 3 of such Act (60 Stat. 288; 5 U.S. C. 
1002). Any funds appropriated pursuant to any act authorizing public works 
projects for any military department, to the extent available, may be used to 
‘eimburse the owners and tenants of such acquired lands for such incurred 
expenses, losses and damages. 

The anthority conferred by this subsection shall be in addition to but not in 
duplication of authority contained in section 501 (b) of Public Law 1551, Fights 
second Congress, second session (65 Stat. 365). 

The Carman. The first thing, that is permanent legislation / 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 

The CHatrman. And the second thing is it gets it beyond the 
question of the Comptroller General. The Comptroller General has 
nothing to sav about this. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, he would. The reference to the Administra 
tive Procedures Act—the Administrative Procedures Act is not ap- 
plicable to this, except the requirement for publishing in the Federal 
Register the rules and regulations of the Department. 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kevvener. So everybody can be aware of them. 

The Cuatrman. After the officer, who has had the authority to 
delegate, makes the settlement, the Comptroller can’t question his 
judgment in making the payment after the payment has been made 
by the Secretary, can he? 

Mr. Kevvener. I think he can, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairrman. Then if you do, you are in terrible shape. The 
Comptroller will be calling back in here and saying, “Now, Mr. 
Smith settled with Mr. Vinson when you moved him off the prop- 
erty. Now you paid him so much and we don’t think that was the 
proper manner to pay him because the facts don’t warrant it.” 

Mr. Kinpay. Is that the Department’s construction of this 
language / 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Kilday, I think if the committee so desires it 
would be preferable to expressly provide that any decision 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 
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Mr. Kworr. Made. 

Mr. oe Here you provide a specific formula by which the 
amount may be determined, not to exceed 25 percent of the value 
of the land as marcy by the Secretary concerned. 

Mr. Knorr. No, si 

Mr. Kinpay. Mw, the Comptroller could go back to determine 
whether your formula had been followed, but he couldn't revise the 
administrative determination made by the Secretary concerned. 

Mr. Knorr. Well, of course to determine whether the 25 percent 
limitation had been followed would be a matter of bookkeeping. 
A thousand-dollar tract of land, the limit would be $250, 

The CHamman. But if the Comptroller General, as suggested by 
Mr. Kilday, under that language would only determine the formula, 
that would be all right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Cuairman. But if he can go further than that, then it ought 
to be clear, 

Mr. Kworr. I agree with you, sir, that if he could look into how 
that $250 was arrived at—— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He couldn’t question your judgment under this 
amendment, could he ? 

The Carman. I think they could. 

Mr. Kworr. I think he probably could. 

Mr. Keviruer. I think as a practical matter that all of this has 
been gone over pretty well with the Comptroller General. Your rules 
and regulations—I know that was the plan, to discuss with his people 
the formula you were going to use and I understand that has been 
agreedto. Am I right about that ? 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Kelleher, I can’t answer you as to whether we 
actually cleared ars the Comptroller General’s people in working 
out the procedures. 

The Cuamman. You better put in there, to be absolutely safe about, 
that any award made by the department head is entirely conclusive 
and not subject to review by the Comptroller General. Then you 
would be in this fix, the Comptroller General calling on the farmer 
for repayment because some clerk down in the Comptroller’s office 
said, “I don’t agree with what the colonel paid you. Here is what the 
colonel should have paid you. You got $500 too much. Send part of 
it back.” You better clear it up a little. 

Mr. Knorr, Allright, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, is there any other item / 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, can Lask a couple of questions 4 

The CHarRMaAn. Sure. 

Mr. Bares. In Whittier, Alaska, you have the item, “Troop hous- 
ing.” inthe bill. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. Are you actually going to build more troop housing 
there? It is not in the book. 

Mr. Kectener. Page 641. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t see any item there for troop housing. 

Colonel Carrer. There is no item for troop housing. 

Mr. Bares. But there is in the bill. You just finished that com- 
posite building up there: haven't you ¢ 
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Colonel Carrer. It is practically completed, yes. 

Mr. Bares. You don’t need more troop housing with that completed ? 

Colonel Carrer. There is no troop housing listed here. 

Mr. Bares. There is in the bill. On page 9 of the bill, you have 
troop housing listed. 

The CuairMan. Well, if there is none in the breakdown, then strike 
out on the line. 

Colonel Carrer. The reason for that, sir, is the fact there is an item 
for bachelor civilian quarters shown and there is no other language 
used to cover it. We can change that if you like from troop housing to 
bachelor civilian quarters. 

The CuarrmMan. Then another reason, too, Colonel: You are just in 
the habit of using the same language in each one of the items because 
everyWhere you run you use this same word “family housing, troop 
housing,” and so on. 

Mr. Bares. Is that officer quarters? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. What are you going to do with all the quarters you have 
up there now? Aren’t those in good enough condition to have the 
civilians use them ? 

Colonel Carter. There are no bachelor civilian quarters there now. 
They are apparently living in something else. 

Mr. Bares. Your enlisted men now live in quarters which will be 
abandoned when you move into the new composite building; isn't 
that correct ? 

Colonel Carter. I have never been to Whittier. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Bares. Well, is there anybody who has been to Whittier ? 

Colonel Carrer. Unfortunately, I think the man we had here as a 
witness has gone. 

Mr. Bares. Let me ask you some more questions about Alaska. 

The CuairmMan. Weren't you up there last summer 4 

Mr. Bares. Yes, that is why I am asking questions. 

The CuarrMan. Didn’t you write a report on it ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Wasn’t the report very critical of what is going on 
up there ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Oh, we had some nice recommendations and laudatory, 
in certain phases and in others, not quite so much. 

Mr. Chairman, another thing is you have family housing here for 
the Army, even at Ladd Base. Now the Air Force, as I recall it, had 
no housing at all in their program for Alaska. Now are these to be 
used jointly by the Army and the Air Force? 

Colonel Carrer. These are for Army families. 

Mr. Bares. Won’t that cause a little trouble when you are going to 
have—or are you so far behind that this is a question of catching up, 
or just what has that been? I know it is a desperate situation up 
there for all services. 

Colonel Carrer. I know it is. This is the effort on the part of the 
Army to help out that desperate situation. 

Mr. Bates. I am just wondering how the Army is going to get it 
and the Air Force is not and just what the morale effect might be. be- 
cause it is a very, very critical situation up there for all of the services. 

Colonel Carrer. I frankly didn’t realize that the Air Force was 
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asking for no quarters in Alaska, because they need them actual! 
us bad as we do. 

Mr. Barrs. And the Navy down in Kodiak. The same thing every 
where. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. I had just one other question, Mr. Chairman. I cai 
check on that, but I am quite certain they are not. But I think it is a 
thing you ought to consider. Now at Big Delta, is this the old Ai 
Force base, or is this the new proposed base that the committee that 
studied that site didn’t think you ought to develop ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. This is the combination of the old base and the 
new base. It is in the same general vicinity. It is all tied into the 
new power plant which is going in to replace the old one. The old 
facility—and I am very sorry that Colonel Leber who was here and 
was stationed there for some time has gone. But the old facilities 
are in deplorable condition. 

Mr. Bares. According to whom ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. According to Colonel Leber, who lived in them. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Norblad was up there. 1 wasn’t there. I was at 
Kodiak that day. The report we got was that it was in pretty good 
condition. 

Colonel Carrer. The utilities system, the report that I have, serving 
them with heat and various other utilities, is practically completely 
deteriorated. The buildings themselves were old wartime temporary 


(Juonset huts. They have been repainted, but that is about all. The 
Alaska Command is very strongly in favor of trying to do something, 
because the maintenance cost on the existing facilities is terrific. 


Mr. Barres. Well, so is this terrific. 

Colonel Carrer. This is terrific, but this will save us money over the 
long run. 

Mr. Bares. Do you agree with that, Walter, on Big Delta’ He was 
up there. I wasn’t there, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel, counsel informs me that last year we had 
in the bill money for advanced planning, which was permanent legisla 
tion and that there is no need to put that in the bill this year? 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmaNn. And we also had money in there for site prepara 
tion for Wherry housing. That is permanent legislation ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. That is authorized. 

The CHarrMan. Now here is what the committee would like to have 
designated as early as possible, and as a result of General Clark’s in- 
vestigation, a statement as to what installations have become permanent 
after they have gone through your machinery down there so we can 
put it in the record and Wherry houses can be built. Now we are not 
trying to tell you what to do. You know whether it should be per- 
manent or temporary, but a decision should be made as early as possible 
on that. 

Now, General, and Colonel, and all of you, I want to thank you on 
behalf of the committee for your splendid breakdown of these items. 
I think the Department of the Army in preparing its data for the 
committee deserves the commendation and thanks of the committee 
because in each one of these justifications is a complete, brief synopsis. 
which is of great benefit and eliminated a great many questions. — | 
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am so much mnpressed with the thoroughness with which the Depart- 
ment of the Army has presented its justification. 

Tomorrow we will have the Navy here and we will try to wind this 
bill up just as soon as the Navy can present its facts. Then we have 
one section here, section V, in which there is a billion dollars involved 
ind we will have to have all three of the services come back and justify 
that. Thank you very much, General, and your able assistants. Now, 
members of the committee, we will take a recess until tomorrow morn- 

gat 10o’clock. Be here, please, and let’s finish this. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m. the following day. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1952 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMTTTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee passed from other business, pursuant to recess, at 
10:30 a’clock, Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the committee) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuamman. Let the Representative from Pennsylvania come 
around, now. 

Mr. Mumma. I have some valuable information. 

The Cratrman. Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa., op- 
erational facility. In the breakdown it pertains to the building of a 
railroad spur. 

The Representative does not think that should be included. He has 
no objection to the other phase of it. 

Mr. Mumma. That is correct. 

The CHairnman. He does not want this railroad of some 7.5 miles. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, I ask your forbearance for a short 
while, while I discuss this proposition as set up by the Army. I can’t 
believe that anybody who is an estimator would estimate a proposition 
the way this is. I want to assure you that I haven't any ax to grind 
one way or the other. I am very favorable to the railroads. So I 
wouldn’t be doing anything against them. And if I thought that you 
could save one-tenth of that $367,000 a year, I would not be here. 
And I am here for the purpose of questioning the advisability of the 
proposed expenditure of $1.5 to construct a railroad siding from the 
railhead at the now present Indiantown Gap railroad station to several 
locations on the actual military reservation. 

The proposal calls for a 7.5 mile siding. This must include a 
number of ae and triple-track installations, for troop-moving 
facilities. The actual hauling distance from the railhead to the be- 
ginning of the military reservation is about 2.5 miles, while to the 
other end of the reservation and the ultimate end of the railroad siding 
is approximately another 2.5 miles. 

The warehouse area, which is the most likely use for these facilities, 
is at the extreme western end. At the time of the construction of the 
camp. I was intimately connected with it through the organizations of 
the Government, the engineer and the contractor. At this time the 
question of the siding was thoroughly discussed by these parties and 


given up as an uneconomical proposition. I understand this has also 


been done several times since. The |: ay-out of the camp does not lend 
itself geographically or topographically to a project of this kind. 
Basically the warehouse area should have been at the eastern end. 
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The present warehouses are not grouped or designed for railroad-ca 
loading. 

The largest tonnage of material handled is coal. The Army takes 
alternate proposals on coal—direct truck or rail delivery. It is up to 
the railroad and coal companies to bid a price low enough to beat the 
direct-trucker’s figure. The siding might be pretty attractive to the 
former inasmuch as the direct-truck rate could be met without ab 
sorbing the present differential. 

Since the siding is strictly a Government matter, there is a question 
as to where any saving in the delivered coal price would actually go 
I cannot see that the Government would gain much in the long run as 
there is no assurance some bid may be low—for direct-truck haul from 
the mines. 

The following information regarding carloads of material handled 
at Indiantown Gap was obtained from Mr. H. FE. Pauli, division 
freight agent, Reading Railroad, Harrisburg, Pa. : 

For the year 1951—a big year, in-bound carloads, miscellaneous, 
449: in-bound carloads. coal, 653: out-bound carloads, miscellaneous, 


iv. 

The Armed Services Committee has made available to me a detailed 
hreakdown showing projected savings totaling approximately $367,- 
000 which T say is not well-founded and grossly incorrect. This is 


divided into sections A, B, C, D, and E. 


”) 


A. Cost of Army labor—from Lickdale to Indiantown Gap: eae 

8 drivers i ‘ .. $83. 20 
ti4 day laborers_. an ia ‘ ‘ 614. 40 
S checkers 4 sea 80. 00 
# supervisors 18. OO 
320 vehicles miles ‘ =< 64. 00 
1 RS or ee eee ane a ae re SSD. 60 


Total per month (26 working days), $23,129.60. Against the savings of hiring 
train crew involving $4,000 per month. *W ith a net savings of $19,000 per month. 

Now, let us analyze the above figures which represent the cost of 
either unloading miscellaneous materials at the railhead and delivery 
to the warehouses or loading miscellaneous materials from the camp 
and to cars at the railhead. Our figures given above show this to be 
724 carloads in and out. Using 300 working days per year makes an 
average of 2.5 cars per day, or 125 tons per working day. 

Their estimate calls for the use of 8 trucks, or 15 tons, for each truck 
and crew per day. Depending on the loading of the truck, not over 
{ trips per a ay at the most. For at the most a 5-mile round trip. 

They estimate $889 as the daily cost of this service, or at a daily 
cost for the 125 tons of $7.10 per ton. Contract haulers do similiar 
hauling for $2 perton. The $889 is the saving they claim on the trucks 
and men involved alone. These trucks are not used entirely for such 
service. Ina day, week, or month’s time they are used for many other 
purposes, Therefore, this figure is greatly exagger ated, what I will 
show later in dollars and cents. I hi ave never in my experience seen 
eight men engaged gainfully loading or unloading one truck. 

I will now discuss section B, which reads as follows: 


B. An average of 10,000 tons of coal per month must be discharged at Lickdale, 
Pa., and delivered to coal yard by contract costing $7,200 per month. 
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I procured from Lt. W. V. Victor of the Navy Department, branch 
65813, the following information. They buy the Army’s coal. 

For the fiscal year 1952, Indiantown Gap was furnished the follow- 
ing coal: 15,000 tons anthracite buckwheat, 1,500 tons anthracite buck- 
wheat No. 3, 12,000 tons anthracite chestnut. 

Estimated mae ae for fiscal 1953 as follows: 30,000 tons an- 
thracite buckwheat No. 1, 9,000 tons anthracite buckwheat No. 3, 4,500 
tons anthracite pea oad 

The coal—from this, you see, the boys don’t estimate any too low. 
The coal delivered in 1951 was 653 carloads. The total tonnage was 
approximately 40,000 tons. The present trucker has a contract of 
(3 cents per ton to unload—haul and stockpile in the storage yard. 
This stockpiling is an expense not contemplated by the Army. 
Trucks simply back up a planked ramp and railroad direct would 
mean a erane and, at times, a bulldozer. Thus the known cost to the 
Government is approximately $26,000. By simply subtraction of 
526 000 expense on coal from total estimated savings of $367,000 this 

eaves $341,000 to be saved in the handling of 449 cars in in-bound 
Beha: pone freight and 275 carloads of out-bound miscellaneous 
ladings—or on the combined cars of miscellaneous freight, 724—$471 
per car savings—their claim. 

This equals a saving of $11.70 per ton on a 60-ton car, or $7.80 on 
a 90-ton car. Quite a saving, if true. The Army, in its justification 
letter of May 15, 1952, paragraph B, states: 

An average of 10,000 tons of coal per month must be discharged at Lickdale 
and delivered to coal yard by contract costing $7,200 per month. 

I am giving these figures a little fast. You will remember there 
were about 50,000 tons actually delivered, at 65 cents. 

Now, they say that they must have an average of 10,000 tons a 
month. That would be 120,000 tons a year, when in their fondest 
dreams they only mentioned 40,000. There is an ex aggeration of 
80,000 tons and the camp is pretty well filled now. 

Now, section C reads: 

At present, a 24-hour watch is provided at Lickdale. This includes 9 men 
paid $79.20 a day. <A total of $2,876 per month. 

It has been observed that Army personnel—nine men—is being used 
for the 24-hour watch provided for security at the railhead. This 
charge of $79.20 seems high and unless guard regulations for training 
so specify, there e are twice as many as needed to guard one small freight 
station with an average of 1.2 cars per day, which are unloaded by 
nightfall—a questionable item of $28,500 per year. One man at night 
only with a time clock based at the small freight station would be 
ample for this supposed saving. This is one of the worst build-ups. 

Section D states: 

D. Necessity of using heavy equipment at present location including travel 
time averages $100 per day or $2,500 per month. Against the savings would 
be cost of a limited use of heavy equipment and extensive use of fork-lift 
trucks which should approximate no more than $500 per month, leaving a 
savings of about $2,000 per month. 

This item is overestimated severely as they have a mobile truck 
crane figured for each and every day. At the most there is a very 
small amount of heavy equipment to be unloaded. The trucks and 
tanks are run off the cars at a bumper erected for this purpose. The 
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statement concerning use of fork lifts for this purpose cannot possibly 
be true. The latter equipment is, as everyone knows, used for a con- 
solidation of small packages in one lift—not over a few tons for the 
largest. Supposed saving of $24,000 per year—a terrific figure. 

‘Lhe last section, E, is as follows: 

bk. The savings resulting from the four items above amount to approximately 
$30,576 per month, or $366,912 per year if the railroad were constructed. 

In summing up these mythical savings, let us consider known facts: 

Forty thousand tons of coal can be put in stockpile at 65 cents per 
ton for approximately $26,000; miscellaneous freight, 724 carloads at 
50 tons each—36,200 tons, which can be hauled by contract at $2 per 
ton for $72,400, approximately, or a total houling cost of $98,400. 

How could you save $367,000 when the total cost of the items by 
contract would be approximately $98,400, which is substantiated by 
facts. And with no investment of this $1.5 million. 

Investigation shows that they have a pretty good set-up at Indian- 
town Gap railroad station, constructed at the time of the mustering 
out of the boys in World War II. This was done on a large scale at 
Indiantown. Good facilities were installed. They have sheds to pro- 
tect the boys as they get off the trains. There is a big rail loop whereby 
the trains after being unloaded go out around this loop and come back 
without any shifting whatsoever and go on to Lebanon. There is a 
wide, well paved area and plenty of room to unload freight. 

Most of the provisions are brought in from the adjoining areas by 
truck. Busses are available, and are used presently for taking men 
to training areas and from the troop trains. Using a siding would 
still require use of busses to distribute the men to the proper areas. 


I happened to see on Sunday the general passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad who told me he takes $50,000 worth of tickets 
down at Indiantown Gap at one time, and those troops are hauled to 
Harrisburg and put on the train, and when they get off the same thing 


OCCULS. 

As I said in my first remarks, I would not be here should I think 
it possible to save $337,000 in 1 year. I think I have a good knowledge 
of this situation in general and am giving you as my most considered 
opinion from consultation with others who know, that this is an un- 
necessary expense to our taxpayers, the elimination of which will not 
impede our national defense effort nor work a hardship on anyone, 
railroad or civilian personnel. In fact, most of the troops returning 
from Korea come in to Harrisburg in such small numbers that there 
is no troop train movement for that purpose into the Gap at this time. 

The conclusions of this investigation are substantiated by competent 
Engineers’ reports previously made which concluded that the expense 
of this siding was not warranted. Should the committee make a per 
sonal investigation, I am sure the same conclusion would be reached. 

To my mind, build-up of estimates, such as in this instance, cer 
tainly destroys one’s faith and makes one cautious of these tremendous 
projects you have been considering all over the world. 

Indiantown Gap is doing a good job—as presently constituted. 

Gentlemen, I did talk a little loud, and perhaps nervously. 

The Cuairman. That is all right. 

Mr. Mumma. I knew you have been patient here for weeks on this 
thing. But I have a good deal here. 





The Crramman. Yes, sir; you gave the committee a very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Mumma. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, I have not talked to the 
man, but on Monday after leaving your hearing, a Mr. Coleman B. 
Martin, who appeared here under the Ordnance branch of the Army, 
stopped in my office. Idid not see him. Iam going to dinner tonight 
with him. But if you want an expert witness, if you don’t believe 
me, he is. He is the man who origin: ly took over for the State when 
they took over the ground and he was there for the construction of 
the cantonment. He is a very wonderful fellow, and I am willing to 
rest my case in his hands, if you want it. And if you want to go be 
vond it, all I tell you to do is ask the General at Indiantown Gap. 
~ The Cuamrman. Of course, the committee does not want to build any 
railroad unless it is absolutely necessary. When the Department was 
here presenting the views, these facts developed. And I want the 
members to_bear this in mind: This is a permanent Infantry replace- 
ment training center, and general receiving unit station for train- 
ing. ‘There are some 14,525 acres of State-owned land that have been 
turned over under some kind of nominal lease. The Government 
owns 64 acres of land. 

The Department wanted to build this spur of 7.5 miles at a cost of 
some $1,467,000. There are 768 officers, 15,029 enlisted men, making 
a total military population there of 15,796. 

Now, we have checked up on this, and I want Mr. Kelleher to give 
the viewpoint of the Corps of Engineers in regard to their justi ifica- 
tion for building it. Now, if we don’t need it, why, certainly we 
don’t want to build it. 

Mr. Keviiener (reading) : 

INDIANTOWN GAp MinitAry ReseRvATION, Ps. 
ESTIMATED SAVINGS-—-CONSTRUCTION OF ACCESS RAILROAD 

Lickdale is a town about 5 miles from Indiantown Gap. Everything but coal 
is transferred from there by Army transport to Indiantown Gap. Coal is 
brought in by contract. 

A. Cost of Army labor—from Lickdale to Indiantown Gap: 

Per day 


S drivers—_. fe $83. 20 
64 day laborers = 614. 40 
8S checkers oR VAISS TE Bane : aeons SO. 00 
f Supetvisors..........~. — aes 48. UO 
320 vehicle miles________-_~ a 64. 00 

Total__- e- et, 2 E : a : R89. 60 


Total per month (26 working days) $23,129.60. Against the savings of hiring 
train crew involving $4,000 per month. With a net savings of 819,000 per 
month. 

>. An average of 10,000 tons of coal per month must be discharged at Lick- 
dale, Pa., and delivered to coal yard by contract costing $7,200 per month. 

C, At present, a 24-hour watch is provided at Lickdale. This includes 9 men 
paid $79.20 a day. <A total of $2,376 per month. 

I, Necessity of using heavy equipment at present location including travel 
time averages $100 per day or $2,500 per month. 

kX. The savings resulting from the four items above amount to approximately 

$30,576 per month, or $366,912 per year if the railroad were constructed. 

Nore.—The 10 miles of track listed in Justification Book should be changed 
to read 7.5 miles. Proposed spurs to hospital and classification yard were 
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deleted when final estimate was prepared. Bill of materials and costs in Just 
cation Book are based on 7.6 miles of track. 

The CHarrman. Now 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Mumma, those are the figures you were analyzing 

Mr. Mumma. Exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. I followed the statement. 

Mr. Mumma. That Mr. Kelleher made available. 

The Cuairman. All right, now, the committee will take it unde: 
consideration when we get ready to mark up the bill for final vote 
Thank you very much. 

We want to save every dollar we possibly can. We don’t want to 
build anything unless it is absolutely imperative for the defense of 
the country that we do so. 

Mr. Momma. One more word, Mr. Chairman: I didn’t mention 
the fact that treated railroad ties are a very, very scarce article today, 
as is also steel, and it may be more so. 

The Cuairman. That is right; we are aware of how acute the steel 
situation is. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., the committee proceeded to executive 
session.) 





MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1952 


House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee reconvened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 7694. 

Members of the committee, we have completed the line items for 
the Department of the Army. 

This morning we will take up the Navy Department. 

Members of the committee, we have this morning for the first 
time the distinguished Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Francis P. 
Whitehair. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you here. ‘The committee 
welcomes this opportunity to receive from you your observations in 
regard to this bill, so you may now proceed to give the committee 
your viewpoint, without interruption. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wurrenarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. One minute, Mr. Secretary. 

This is an executive session. If there is anyone in the committee 
room who is not authorized to be here, he will please retire. 

Go ahead now, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wurrenair. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, I am here as Under Secretary of the Navy 
to respectfully request your approval of the Navy and Marine Corps 
public-works projects as programed for fiscal year 1953. Rear 
Admiral Moore, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, 
and Major General Hill, Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps, 
are prepared to discuss this program in detail for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, respectively. 

Rear Admiral Jelley, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
will give you such information concerning the engineering and cost 
features of the individual projects as may be desired. 

When measured in dollars, title IT of H. R. 7694 authorizes the 
Department of the Navy to improve and expand its shore facilities 
to the extent of $237,855,000. Also, we are proposing amendments 
to title II of the bill covering construction items totaling $27,700,000. 

Title V embraces other Navy items totaling, in dollars, $40,449,000. 

Therefore, by the present bill and amendments we are requesting 
you to authorize only the highest priority construction projects so 
very essential to our present shore establishment. The total requested 
authorizations amount to $306,004,000. 
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All of you are cognizant of the fact that the naval shore estab- 
lishment’s primary purpose is to provide the necessary logistic sup 
port for our Navy's fleets and Fleet Marine Force. And the con 
tinuing, obvious, and possible threats to our national security, to 
gether with the incredible advancements in technology, have directly 
increased the scope, character, and magnitude of the shore establish 
ment’s responsibilities. 

During fiscal years 1946 through 1950, both inclusive, Congre 
appropriated approximately $415 million for the Navy and Marin 
Corps public-works projects. 

Moreover, by the regular 1951 public-works program, the Congress 
appropriated 862.928.000. 

These pre-Korean public-works programs emphasized research and 
development and included funds for capital maintenance and improve- 
ments. However, these sums, totaling about $478,000,000, although 
substantial, proved to be insufficient to prevent certain deterioration 
of the shore establishment and a degree of obsolescence of shore 
facilities. 

With the beginning of Korea, the Navy and Marine Corps responsi- 
bilities increased substantially in all respects, thereby a corresponding 
increase accrued to the shore establishment. Hence, public-works 
funds were made available by the Congress in three supplemental 
appropriations amounting to approximately $406,856,000. These sup- 
plemental appropri: itions were made primarily in view of the opera- 
tions in Korea. 

During the second quarter of fiscal year 1951, the Navy Department 
pre pared estimates of requirements for the shore establishment to 
meet its needs, acting upon guidance laid down by the National Se- 
curity Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The program, as developed, to meet the shore establishment’s re- 
quirements projected through fiscal year 1954, provided authorizations 
in terms of dollars as follows: During fiscal year 1952, $1.1 billion; 
during fiscal year 1953, $1.1 billion; during fiscal year 1954, $800 
million. 

In the second quarter of fiscal year 1952, the Congress appropriated 
$800 million for “Public works, Navy.” This sum, being substantially 
less than the $1.1 billion originally programed by the Navy, has de- 
layed the goal of full state of readiness to be achieved by fiscal year 
1954. Therefore, a full state of readiness could only be attained by 
se the $1.1 billion originally programed for fiscal vear 1953. 

Hence, in considering the Navy Department’s public-works program 
for fiscal year 1953, it was found that approximately $2.5 billion in 
authorizations was necessary to effectuate the program developed in 
the second quarter of fiscal year 1951. At the same time, it was realized 
that not all of the $2.5 million in authorizations, if funded, could be 
accomplished in 1 year 

Accordingly, it was determined that $1.1 billion in authorizations 
should be requested for fiscal vear 1953. Nonetheless, many factors 
entered into the over-all problem, including several screenings result- 
ing in the program you have before you at this time. 

Whereupon, the public-works program was reduced from $1.1 billion 
to $306 million. Thus the present bill and amendments will enable 
the Department of the Navy to undertake only about 12 percent of the 
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total construction presently required to place the naval shore estab- 
lishment in a full state of readiness. 

Therefore, I am of the opinion that the authorizations contained 
in the bill and amendments include no items which are merely useful 
or desirable. All are necessary and critical items of the highest 
priority. 

I should like now to briefly review the status of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s public-works program, current, which I know is of extreme 
interest to the chairman and the other distinguished members of this 
committee. 

The Cnamman. Wait a minute, Mr. Secretary, before you go into 
that. phase: 

From your statement, then, the public-works program that you 
deem necessary for fiscal 1953 was $1.1 billion ? 

Secretary Wuirrnair. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan, It went through all the process of screening based 
upon the highest priority, and you determined you would be war- 
ranted in asking for only $3.6 million ? 

Secretary Wiirenair. That is correct, sir. 

The Cramman. So that is what you are now setting forth in this 
bill ? 

Secretary Wuirenatr. In title IT and the amendments. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is the figure that is contained in the bill we 
have before us? 

Secretary Wiirenair. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And when was that figured arrived at, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wrirenair. When? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Wiirrnam. I would say sometime in March, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Wiirenatr. Mr. Congressman—— 

The Cramman. Now 

Secretary Wrirenair. I think on page 50, at the bottom of the 
page, vou will find the computations, 

The Cuarrman, Let’s go back. 

In fiscal 1952, you felt to put the Navy in a state of readiness you 
required a public-works authorization of $1.1 billion ? 

Secretary Wurrenai. Correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then in fiscal 1953, to get in a state of readiness, 
you found that it would require $1.1 billion, and you are asking now 
for $306 million of that? 

Secretary Wirerrenatr. Which includes only the very highest prior- 
ities, 

The Cramman. Now, the state of readiness of the shore establish- 
ment is dependent upon the type and the size of the fleet afloat; is 
it not ? 

Secretary Wurrenarr. That is correct. 

The Ciuamman. Now, what is it based upon in fiseal 1953? How 
many ships in commission and how much personnel ¢ 

Secretary WioirenAim. That is a big question. 

The Cnarrman. Well, it is at least based upon the strength of it 
today; is it not? 
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Secretary Wurrenair. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And probably an increase in different categorie: 
coming out of “moth balls’ ? 

Secretary Wuirruar. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And it is probably based upon an all-out emer 
gency—not an all-out emergency but based wpon an increased per 
sonnel of from 800,000 on up? 

Secretary Wiirenair. That is the authorized strength, siz 

The Cnarman. <All right. 

Now, tell us about your present set-up; how much you have to vou 
credit, and so forth, on page 3 ; 

Secretary Wuirenair. Yes, sir. 

As to the status of the Navy Department’s current public-wor 
program, our ac tive construction program, exe lusive of the authoriza 
tions contained in this bill and amendments, total approximately $1. 
billion. This ine india all post-Korea appropriations and represent 
the funds heretofore appropriated by the Congress for the necessary 
modernization of the naval shore establishment. As of today, about 
$842 million has been placed under contract and, of this amount, ap 
proximately $483 million has been expended. 

The balance still remaining to be obligated totals approximately 
$600 million. Plans and specifications have been prepared, and bid 
openings scheduled for the next 8 weeks, for contracts totaling about 
$280 million. Our schedule provides that the remaining sums will be 
substantially obligated by November 1, 1952. 

[ cite these figures to e mphasize the fact that we have been moving 
forward with due weg “em but always with caution. For, as a mat 
ter of fact, had the Navy resorted to negotiated procedures, rather 
than ‘jae advertising procedures, in aw arding construction con 
tracts, more progress would be evident. But it is our belief that it 
more prudent to accept delays by preparing plans and specifications, 
resi advertising for competitive bids, and awarding contracts 
on a fixed-price basis, than to meur the possible additional costs and 
criticism involved in awarding contracts by negotiation on a cost-plus 
fixed-fee basis. 

Let me say also that through the efforts of the Civil Engineers 
Corps, the Navy Department will have obligated virtually all of the 
public-works funds appropriated by the Congress for { fiscal year 1952 
within 12 months after they were made available. 

Based on past performance, and following the same conservative 
business procedures heretofore mentioned, it is estimated that approxi 
mately 75 percent of the fiscal year 1953 program will be placed under 
contract within 8 months after funds are made available. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. I thank you very much. 

Secretary Wairenam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and, with your 
permission, Admiral Moore and Admiral Jelley—— 

Mr. Durnam. Might I ask you right there, Mr. Secretary: Wliy is 
there a difference in the speed-up there and heretofore‘ It looks like 
under the obligations and the amount of money you had available, $600 
million—you have obligated $280 million of that, and the rest, you say, 
will be obligated within 12 months. Now, you say this: What you 
are asking for will be obligated within 8 months. What creates that 


difference ? 
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Secretary Wuirenair. Well, my recollection, Mr. Congressman, is 
that the money that we received, the $280 million you were talking 
about, was not made available until last December. 

Mr. Duruam. In your statement you said it would all be obligated 
within 12 months. 

Secretary Wairenair. That is correct, sir; of the time we receive 
the money. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, you state that these funds will be obligated 
within Smonths. Isay why the difference ¢ 

Secretary Wuirenair. 75 percent, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. 75 percent ¢ 

Secretary Wuirenarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, wait 1 minute, members of the committee. 
Let me interrupt here, in view of the fact that some members have to be 
on some other committee right now. 

Let’s get back to the Secretary now. 

Mr. Secretary, following Mr. Durham/’s questions, isn’t one reason 
ihis speed-up is evidence in this last 8 months because your engineer- 
ing plans have now been firmed up and it gives you an opportunity 
to make your contract f 

Secretary Wurrenatm. That is one reason. 

The Cuamman. Now, you mentioned the fact that there may have 
been some delay by virtue of competitive contracts as against cost-plus. 

Do you consider that that delay has occasioned no material delay in 
the over-all preparedness for these bases to serve in this present 
emergency £ 

Secretary Wurrenair. Well, I don’t think that it has occasioned any 
serious delay; no. I think the presentation made here—and that was 
one reason why I insisted upon presenting to you our construction 
program as it stands today. The Navy and the Marine Corps are 
endeavoring to proceed in an orderly fashion and not in an up-and- 
down fashion. 

Through the procedures—and I have stated the policy. I think with 
only these highest priority programs we can move forward and meet 
any foreseeable responsibility that our mission may require. 

The Cuamman. To sum up for the benefit of the members of the 
committee who have not been able to be here at the meeting on the 
Air Force, and the Army, here is the picture of unobligated fund in 
the three Departments. The Army has approximately a billion dollars 
unobligated from public works appropriations in fiscal ’51 and 752, 
bulk of it in fiscal 52. The Air Force had approximately $1.5 billion, 
when they testified, from 51 and 752 that is unobligated. 

The Navy from the statement of the Secretary made, has approxi- 
mately $600 million of the fiscal 51 and 52 appropriations unobligated. 

Now, that is the situation in the budget, and with your appropri- 
ations that has been made by the Congress ? 

Secretary Witrenarr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And all of it will be obligated by November 1? 

Secretary Wurrenarr. And we represent to you, sir, that it will all 
be obligated by November 1 this year. 

The Cuatrman, All right; thank you very much. 

Is there any question about any of this by any members of the com- 
mittee, of the Secretary ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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Now, who is your next witness. 

Admiral Jettey. Iam Rear Adm. J. F. Jelley 

The Cuairman. Allright; Admiral Jelley, you represent the Burea 
of Yards and Docks? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sin 

The Cuamman. It is your responsibility to make contracts in the 
construction of carrying out this program ? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, before you start, the committee tentatively) 
agreed to an amendment to the effect that the Air Force should have 
made available to them the Bureau of Yards and Docks as well as 
the engineers in the construction of their program. 

Have you any comment to make about that line of thought / 

Admiral Jetiey. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
already doing work for the Air Force and the Army engineers are 
doing work for the Navy where it is to the best advantage of the 
Government to accomplish the work that way. 

For example, we are building the Air Force stations in the Bahamas 
for their guided-missile range. We are doing Air Force work in the 
Aleutian chain and doing Air Force work on Guam. 

The Army engineers are doing our work in Iceland and the Azores, 
and Okinawa and other locations where they are already established 
and organized. We have had this interchange for approximately 2 
years without the benefit of Mr. Rivers’ amendment. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. My amendment can’t hurt you, though; it can’t do any 
harm. 

Admiral Jetiry. It doesn’t change the existing situation; no, sir. 

The CuHatrrman. Now, Admiral, before we go into your statement, 
do you employ the services of civilian architects and engineers to help 
you carry out your public works program ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; I would estimate that of our present 
public works program, approximately 95 percent has been accom- 
: lished unde r Seats act with civilian architects and engineers. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is your policy with reference to obtain- 
ing the services of engineering establishments that are within the 
locality where public works of the Navy are being done / 

Admiral Jeter. We try to secure the best-qualified architect or 
engineer to do the job. The factors that we consider are knowledge 
of local conditions, local practices, local materials, past experience on 
similar type of work, present workload of the individual company, 
the number of personnel he has employed. 

In general, we ascribe considerable importance to the knowledge 
of local trade practices, local materials, local customs. All things 
being equal, we select the man who is close at hand. That gives us 
better supervision and coordination with the local construction offi- 
cers, a man who has full knowledge of all the local conditions that 
will be encountered. 

Mr. Durnam. You have a standard fee for that architectural 
service ? 

Admiral Jrtiry. Each fee is negotiated separately, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. How much is it ? 
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Admiral Jeter. We rely on our past experience. We have curves 
indicating what we have paid in the past. But each job is a separate, 
individual job, and we determine a fee in advance, a lump-sum Tee 
in advance, by negotiation. 

Mr. DurHam. What does it average out? . 

Admiral Jeuiry. It averages about 3 percent of the construction 
cost. 

Mr. DurHuam. Three percent / 

Admiral Jettey. Some work such as roadwork and runway work 
is not very complex, and we may get it down to 114 percent. 

Mr. Durnam. How does that compare with ordinary industrial 
architect-engineer fees 

Admiral Je.iry. It is a little lower because we furnish a good deal 
in the way of standard plans, standard specifications, and initial 
studies, and criteria. I would say it probably runs 1 percent lower 
than in an industrial job where the architect has to go in and make all 
the preliminary investigations. 

Usually we make the preliminary study and determinations with our 
own forces, and the architect has a pretty definite starting point. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to put in the 
record some kind of a chart showing that, because I think we will be 
faced with it on the floor. 

The Cuairman. I want to call Mr. Durham’s attention to this fact: 
that when we had the engineers here on the Army, and the Navy, lL 
followed this line of thought, and very much to my surprise—and I 
called it to their attention—the engineers stated that their average cost 
was greater. I called attention to the fact that that was rather high 
from what the investigation of the Navy disclosed. 

Now, there is some provision in law that it can’t be over 6 percent ; 
isn’t there? 

Admiral Jettxy. There is a maximum figure. It is either 6 or 7 
percent. 

The Crairman. Well, there is something in law. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kelleher, look that up and see what it would be. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, does your contract for architect-engineer services parallel 
that of industry? In other words, do you require the same supervision 
of the architect-engineer of the construction as is done in private 
industry ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir; we accomplish the supervision and inspec- 
tion of the actual construction by our own force. That is often done 
by the architect in private work, in which case his fee would probably 
average between 8 and 10 percent. 

When I said that our fee ran about 1 percent lower than industry, 
I was thinking merely of the actual plans and specifications, not the 
complete supervision. 

Mr. Kitpay. The plans and specifications is what your contract is, 
essentially ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. It does not embrace the supervision of the actual 
construction ? 

Admiral Jetitey. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Then, if that was charged against the plans and 
specifications, it would make the plans and specifications cost more / 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; in a few isolated locations, we have em 
ployed local architects to supervise construction. For example, if we 
have a Naval Reserve armory quite a distance from district head- 
quarters, and have a $50,000 repair job, instead of detailing a full 
time man and having to pay his salary and expenses, we will mak: 
arrangements by contract with the local architect to supervise that 
work. 

However, in this particular bill the projects are all of such a size 
that we will do the inspection by our own forces. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, are most of your Navy plans standardized over a 
period of years? 

Admiral Jrtixy. That is one reason why we get such good fees, 
because we provide him with standard plans. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Jeter. Standard arrangements of administration build 
ings, barracks, mess halls, and other types of structures. 

Mr. Rivers. And experience has taught you that you can keep these 
plans standardized, improve on the standard plan, and thereby get a 
much lower cost per unit per construction job. 

Admiral Jetney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, Admiral, in that connection, if they are 
standardized, what is the use of employing architects, except for the 
supervisory capacity ? 

Admiral Jettey. Our standard plans are not in great detail. We 
will have a standard lay-out, the number of square feet allowed for 
various purposes, the various facilities that must be provided. 

Then we take our local architect who has knowledge of local condi- 
tions. He decides then whether brick or stone or steel is cheapest in 
that particular area. If we tried to draw our standards in great detail, 
we would find ourselves importing brick hundreds of miles away. 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. The combination of our standards plus the loca! 
architect, I think, gives us the best job. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now, any questions further on the general phase of the— 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Nelson. , 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, if you do a job for the Air Force, what do you 
charge them for a fee? 

Admiral Jettry. In general, we would charge them the actual cost, 
which would be the cost of the architect’s fee in preparing the plans 
and specifications, the pay of the inspectors or engineers that we had 
assigned to the job, travel expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. Nrxson. Can you give us any idea of what percentage of the 
contract that might run / 

Admiral Jetiry. I haven’t any breakdowns at hand for the particu- 
lar Air Force projects we are working on. For our work as a whole, 
our procedure is to charge the actual fee of the architect-engineer, 
which I said averages about 3 percent, plus a standard 5 percent 
charge which covers pay of engineers, pay of inspectors, and the other 
necessary expenses, sir. 
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Mr. Nextson. That covers the pay of your own personnel; is that 
right ? 

Admiral Jreutey. Sir? 

Mr. Netson. That covers the pay of your own personnel; is that 
right ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. The pay of our own personnel; that is right. 

Mr. NeLson. So it would run around 8 percent ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. Around 8 percent. 

The CHairman. All right, Admiral, are you ready to take up the 
bill item by item 4 

Admiral Jetiey. I would like to make a brief statement for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Go ahead. 

Admiral Jettey. The Navy public-works proposal for fiscal year 
1953 as outlined by Under Secretary Whitehair and Admiral Moore 
contemplates congressional authorization for new projects costing 
some $306 million. When added to projects previously authorized by 
Congress but not vet financed, the total construction program for fiscal 
year 1953—assuming that appropriations are subsequently granted— 
will be approximately $424 million. 

The CHarrMan. Read that again. I thought it was only $306 
million. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. However, we have unfinanced obliga- 
tions from previous years of about $118 million. 

The Cuamman. Therefore, you are asking the appropriation 
committee—— 

Admiral Jettry. The appropriation committee will be requested 
for $424 million. 

The CuatnMan. I see. And add that to your $600 million will give 
you a working capital of about a billion dollars. 

Admiral Jerney. About a billion; yes, sir. 

In the discharge of its assigned functions, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks will supervise the design and construction of the struc- 
tures and facilities contained in this proposed 1953 program. At 
present, the Bureau and its field offices are organized and staffed to 
perform these duties expeditiously. Utilizing existing authority, we 
will continue to employ private architects and engineers as required 
to supplement the capacity of the Bureau’s own forces. Already some 
advance planning and investigation has been accomplished on the 
more important items contained in the proposed 1953 submission. 

The Bureau will continue its present policy of awarding construc- 
tion contracts as a result of competitive bidding. It is not expected 
that cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts will be required in the continental 
United States for work contained in this public-works bill. 

Competitive-bid contracts will also be used where practicable, in 
Hawaii, Alaska, Newfoundland, and some foreign countries. Cost- 
plus contracts must continue to be utilized in certain foreign or 1so- 
lated locations where the risks that must be assumed by the contrac- 
tors under a lump-sum contract would result in excessive and unwar- 
ranted costs to the Government. 

In budgetary planning for this 1953 program, we have again set 
as our goal construction standards in keeping with the austere build- 
ing program directed by the Congress, the Secretary of Defense, and 
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the Secretary of the Navy. The late Admiral snerman’s letter of 
January 1951 is still before us, requiring that we eliminate all frills, 
adornments and other nonessentials from our designs. All efforts 
have been made in planning this program to produce strictly fune 
tional facilities with durability, consistent with their mission. 

We in the Bureau of Yards and Docks are consti intly investigating 
improved and more economical methods of design and construction. 

We have within the last year developed designs and construction 
procedures for precast concrete and other types of structures that 
promise valuable savings in time and money. We have recently issued 
revised design criteria for enlisted men’s barracks to provide a three 
story building housing 144 ons" men and 28 petty officers in place 
of our former standard two-story building for 88 men and 12 petty 
officers. 

Space areas have been standardized to provide 72 square feet per 
enlisted man for sleeping space and a total of 125 square feet per 
man for all purposes Although actual bids from industry have not 
vet been received on ‘this revised design, we anticipate a savings of 
approximately 25 percent, or about $500 per enlisted man. 

This saving does not in anyway result in substandard living aecom- 
modations for the men in the Navy. In all phases of the construction 
of the Navy shore establishment, we are and will continue to be, con- 
stantly on the alert for better and less expensive methods of design 
and construction. 

Everyone is thoroughly familiar with the fluctuating—and usually 
rising—cost of all types of goods in recent times, We in the Bureau 
continuously attempt to anticipate and reflect those increases in pric- 
ing our Public Works budget submissions to the Congress. However, 
in accordance with Departmental ground rules, estimates for this 1953 
program are based on prices as of September 1.1951. Present predic- 
tions are that by July 1, 1952, the rise in over-all construction costs 
will be in the neighborhood of 5 percent over costs prevailing on 
September 1, 1951. Recent developments in the steel and other 
heavy industries will further adversely affect the Navy's construction 
program. Our dollars simply will not buy the same facilities as nn 
former years. 

I will be pleased to answer detailed questions about engineering 
and cost features of the various individual projects in this proposed 
bill as vou make further review. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, put in the record this: Have you let any cost-plus contracts 
in continental United States for the construction of any shore estab- 
lishments 4 

Admiral Jenney. As I recall, we have made four since Korea for 
new public works construction. 

The Cuamman. Yes. <As I interpret the procurement law—— 

Mr. Smart, I wish you would get a copy of that law, passed in the 
Eightieth Congress—it still adhered to the principal of competitive 
bidding. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And only permitted in 15 or 16 different instances 
of negotiated contracts. 

Admiral Jetiey. That is right. 
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The Cuairman. Now, I have been apprehensive that that statute 
has been abused in a great many instances. 

The underlying principle of the statute was that in rare instances 
and in rare occasions you would be warranted to negotiate contracts. 

But the Congress did not want to get away from competitive bid- 
ding, and I am certainly glad that you are at least carrying out the 
intent of Congress to try to get competitive bidding wherever pos- 
sible, because that is the only fair way to do business. 

If you get bids that are not satisfactory, readvertise. But, much 
to my surprise, when they get bids that are not sastifactory they turn 
around then and open up negotiations. 

Now, you said in four instances in continental United States in 
public work construction you have had negotiated contracts 4 

Admiral Jewury. Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

The CHatrmMan. Cost p _ fixed fee / 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, s! 

The Ciatrman. All aeké. 

Now, let’s take the book. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, let’s get right down to the first item. 

One question. 

The CHatrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Admiral Jelley, you refer to a saving of 5500 per en- 
listed man under this new proposal. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is a sav ing of 25 percent, or a present cost of $2,000 
per man. 

Admiral Jettey. Approximately, yes sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is that for the 72 or for the 125 square feet / 

Admiral Jetiey. Well, the 125 square feet includes the 72. 

In other words, the 125 is made of 72 for sleeping and the balance 
for the washrooms, toilets, corridors, stair ways and so forth. 

Mr. Bares. Iam trying to find out what $2,000 includes. 

Admiral Jewtey. That is an over-all figure for the whole barracks. 

Mr. Bares. For the 125 

Admiral Jectey. Well, it was a little higher. It was about 136, I 
believe, in the $2,000, 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Now, are your figures in this book here based upon the savings or 
upon present costs ¢ 

Admiral Jetitey. The figures in this book are based on the revised 
prices for the 172-man barracks—the new costs. 

The Crramman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiwpay. You were referring to the procurement law. I thought 
[ remembered, and I find that it is suspended at the present time be- 

cause of the declaration of a national emergency by the President. I 

thought in view of that, that we ought to have some discussion as to 
the policy of the Department notw ithstanding the suspension. It is 
not an absolute suspension. It provides that if determined to be nec- 
essary in the public interest during the period of a national emergency 
declared by Ab President or by the C ongress. 

Has there been any determination by ‘the N: avy Department that it 
is necessary in any instance to regard the law as suspended during 
this national emergency / 


94066—5: 
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Admiral Jetiey. The law was suspended soon after the outbres 
in Korea. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. However, in our operations in the construction 
program, we have followed the principles of the law. 

Mr. Kivpay. That is the point. In this program you propose to 
follow the principle and spirit of this law, even though technically) 
you might not have to? 

Admiral Jeuiey. Yes, sir. As the chairman said, there were som 
16 different conditions. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. Where we could negotiate. We don’t negotiate 
except In a very special case, unless it falls within one of those prin 
ciples. I would say 

The Cuairman. Then you are following the statute. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Notw ithstanding 

Admiral Jettey. I would like to give you an example that occurred 
just last week. 

The CHatmrman. All right. 

Admiral Jettey. Let’s have this one off the record, please. 

The CuarrMan, Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kirpay. Also strictly speaking that is the type of equipment 
where you are probably not bound to take competitive bids. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. Particularly experimentation or special design, or 
things of that kind, where the law doesn’t require competitive bids. 

Admiral Jettey. But we might have a case like that once in a 
thousand times. 

The CHarrman,. All right. 

Now, who is going to present the items ? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Admiral a question ? 

The CHamman,. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral Jelley, will you explain just where you 
are making the savings on these quarters for enlisted men? 

Admiral Jettey. It is mostly in the frame of the structure, Mr. 
Van Zandt. You have one set of foundations for three floors instead 
of one set for two floors. You have one roof for three floors instead 
of two floors. Your saving is not in the interior finish or the facilities 
you provide the men. It is in the steel work or the concrete work, ma- 
terials of construction. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You are not cutting down on the space per man ? 

The Cuatrman. Oh, no. 

Admiral Jettey. Well, not on the sleeping space. We are cutting 
down slightly on the space allowed for corridors, stairways—as I recall 
we averaged about 138 square feet over-all, and we reduced that 
to 125. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WickersHAm. Admiral Jelley, I have heard of some criticism 
as to different branches of the Army or Air Force or Navy using 
former officers as architects and engineers. 
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How long after they have left your service are you permitted to 
use their facilities if they go into private business themselves? Do 
you wait a year or 6 months, or 1 month or 2 years, or is there any 
jength of time that vou wait? 

Admiral Jrtury. To my knowledge, there is no specific length of 
time. The question you ‘bring up applies to two types of former 
officers. One is the retired officer. His status is covered by perma- 
nent legislation. 

A retired officer may never have any financial dealings with the 
(rovernment. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Admiral Jettry. Now, some architectural company may employ a 
retired officer in some capacity, but even so, that retired officer can’t 
sit down and negotiate prices or the financial features of the contract. 
He could work on plans and specifications. 

The other type of former personnel would be the Reserve officer. 
As far as I know, there is no ruling on what length of time is involved. 
We have only had a few instance es—I don’t think in more than 2 or 
percent of our business—where a former Reserve officer has wat 
considered for our work. 

It presents a very ticklish problem, to be very frank with you. If 
you select one of our Reserve officers, why, the rest of the trade will 
sav it is favoritism. 

If you disbar him, it is very unfair to the Reserve officer. So our 
rule has been to ignore the fact that he had any Navy connection, put 
them all on the same basis, whether he has been in the Army, Navy, or 
never happened to get into the service. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuamman,. Of course, the statute prohibits any retired officer 
from doing business with the Department. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A Reserve officer was a civilian and in case of an 
emergency he came in to defend his country and he should not be 
penalized when he goes back into civilian business because he defended 
his country. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Of course, if any department head let the fact that 
he is a Reserve officer cause him to award contracts that is not based 
upon the facts, why, then, it is the department head who is subject 
to criticism, and not the Reserve officer who has a right to carry on 
a legitimate business with the Government. 

Now, take your first item. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, following up one that Mr. 
Van Zandt asked a moment ago: 

I noticed, Admiral Jelly, in your statement, and referred to by 
Mr. Van Zandt, you referred to a space allotment of 72 square feet 
per man. 

Now, is that your standard objective with respect to your peace- 
time strength ? 

Admiral Jetiey. That is not related to strength, peacetime 
strength, Mr. Hardy. It depends on the type of construction. If we 
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are building a permanent barracks, we design it for 72 square feet of 
sleeping space per man. It is not a peacetime figure, particularly. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, do you have any differentiation between the space 
allocations per man for your permanent peacetime operation as com- 
pared with what is required at the moment under present conditions / 

Admiral Jetixy. After a building is constructed, they are going 
to crowd as many people in that building in an emergency as they 
can. While our barracks is a standard 172-man barracks, at 72 
square feet per man or 600 cubic feet per man, yet they will double 
bunk and add additional bunks and bring the capacity up to about 
226 or 230 in an emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now—— 

Admiral Jetney. But it is minimum medical standards that control. 

Mr. Harpy. On that basis, you would be down to 36 square feet per 
man if you double it. 

Admiral Jettey. We can’t double bunk every space because of the 
cubic contents. We can only double bunk about half of them or you 
are down to a figure that the Medical Department say is just too 
dangerous because these virus and respiratory ailments would sweep 
through one like wildfire; they have given us a minimum figure, and 
they say it is a minimum, of 450 cubic feet per man. They don’t like 
it. They say 600 is the—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is on a 10-foot ceiling, which would be 45 square 
feet. 

Admiral Jettey. Approximately, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with any recent 
policy agreement between services with respect to this space allocation 
per man? 

Secretary Wurrenarr. Mr. Congressman, you will readily recall 
that on the 5th dav of May this year you wrote a letter to us. It was 
answered on the 13th day of May. 

In there we told you exactly what the Navy policy was. 

Mr. Harpy. And also the Marine Corps policy. 

Secretary Wuirenatr That always includes the glorious Marine 
Corps; ves, sir. I am confident that the distinguished Congressman 
is quite satisfied with the report that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
submittted. 

Mr. Harpy. You base that on the fact that you haven’t heard further 
from me. 

Secretary Wuirenarr. I base it— 

The Cyairman. I suggest, for the benefit of the Congress and the 
benefit of the committee, that the correspondence in reference to 
square footage and the uniform agreement be put in the record. 

Secretary Wairrnar. Mr. Chairman, it has beeh the concept of the 
Navy to consider cubic feet more than square feet. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Warrenarr. And we follow the Bureau of Medicine 
Manual on that, and the minimum is 450 cubic feet. 

Mr. Harpy. The one thing that I wanted to get into the record: 
72 square feet has been mentioned in the statement of Admiral Jellev. 
The one thing I want to get in the record in connection with that is 
that that is not your objective, to build now to provide 72 square feet, 
for every man that you might have under total mobilization 4 
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Secretary Wurrenatr. Not at all. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. 

Secretary WurrenAtr. Not at all. 

The CHamman. That covers it. 

Now put in for the benefit of the record and the benefit of the study 
of the record the agreement, the departmental agreement, with refer- 
ence to your space per man, if any has been entered into. Has any 
been entered into? 

Secretary Wutrenair. The Navy Department’s position, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been expressed to Congressman Hardy and there has been 
some discussion among the three services. 

The CHarman. All right, put the Navy’s viewpoint that was ex- 
pressed in the communication to Mr. Hardy of the Expenditures 
Committee, so the armed services. will have the benefit of that com- 
munication. 

Secretary Wurrenarr. With the permission of Congressman Hardy, 
the Navy would be very happy to have inserted in the record a copy 
of the letter to him. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that would cover it. The only question would 
be the question of any subsequent understanding which may have 
been arrived at between the services and J think there should be a mem- 
orandum on that. 

The CoatrmMan. Put it in the record, then. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The uniform agreement between the three services with reference to square 
footage for barracks space has been discussed but no instructions have been 
officially promulgated. 

The following excerpts are quoted from the enclosure to a classified letter 
dated May 14, 1952, from the Secretary of the Navy addressed to The Honorable 
Porter Hardy, Jr., chairman, Government Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Repre- 


‘ 


sentatives, Washington, D. C. 
“GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE QUESTIONS TOGETHER WITH ANSWERS 


“1. Q. Policy on space allowance per man: (a) Peacetime? (0b) At present? 
(c) Total mobilization? 

“A. The Navy space allowance policy is as follows: 

“(a) Peacetime: 72 square feet per man (permanent type). 

“(b) Present: 72 square feet per man (permanent type). 

“(¢) Total mobilization: 50 square feet per man (or 450 cubic feet, BuMed 
minimum). The Munitions Board criteria, 60 square feet per man for temporary 
construction, is regarded as maximum. 

“The Marine Corps space allowance is as follows: 

“(a) Peacetime, barracks: 70 square feet or 750 cubie feet per man (which- 
ever results in a smaller billeting capacity). Quonset huts (20 by 100 feet) : 28 
men per hut. Quonset huts (20 by 48 feet): 14 men per hut. Nissen huts: 
Smen per hut. Pyramidal tents: 5 men per tent. 

“(b) At present, barracks: 50 square feet or 450 cubic feet per man (which- 
ever results in a smaller billeting capacity). Quonset huts (20 by 100 feet) : 
10 men per hut. Quonset huts (20 by 48 feet): 20 men per hut. Nissen huts: 
12 men per hut. Pyramidal tents: 5 men per tent. 

“(¢) The requirements for total mobilization are the same as those listed 
above for the present.” 

The CrarrmMan. Take the first item. 

We are on page 11 of the bill. 

Continental United States. Shipyard facilities. Naval shipyard, 
Boston. Now, where do we find that in this big book ? 

Mr. Keviener. 1-1, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. All right, who is here to testify by th. 
shipyard facilities ¢ 

Admiral Jetney. Admiral G. C. Klein, Assistant Chief of tli 
Bureau of Ships, will testify for the Bureau of Ships items. 

The Ciarrman. Admiral, you are in command of the Bureau o1 
Ships ¢ 

Admiral Kier. No,sir. Iam Assistant Chief for Field Activities 

The Cuamman. All right, for Field Activities. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The Bureau of Ships’ public-works program has three objectives: 

First, to increase the submarine overhaul facilities in our East Coast shi] 
yards in order to meet increased demands made on these yards by redeploy 
ment of submarines from the Pacific to the Atlantic areas and by an extensive 
submarine conversion program. 

Second, to provide new facilities required for overhaul of the new Forresta! 
class carriers and for possible construction of one ship of this class in a naval 
shipyard. 

Third, to continue the program initiated in the public-works program foi 
fiscal year 1952 of providing adequate electrical and electronic shop facilities 
in the shipyards most deficient in this respect. 

Fourth, to correct the most outstanding deficiencies in other shipyard 
facilities. 

To meet these minimum objectives, the program for new authorizations in 
cludes 14 projects at an estimated cost of $19,095,000, at five naval shipyards 
It is planned that the appropriations requests will cover all the above 

uthorizations. 

The requirement for new submarine overhaul facilities has been brought 
about not only by the increase in number of submarines deployed in the Atlantic 
with its accompanying increase in the overhaul workload, but also by the con 
version programs which further add to the workload. Together, these increases 
will result in an average East Coast workload in the fiscal year 1953 of 20 over 
hauls and conversions simultaneously; the peak loads will go as high as 23 
vessels simultaneously ; in contrast, the peak load of overhauls and conversions 
during fiscal year 1950 was 8 vessels simultaneously. In conversions, the prin 
‘ipal design change which has generated new facilities requirements is in their 
batteries. New type batteries have twice as many cells and require replace 
ment twice as often. Each submarine which has this type battery therefore 
imposes an over-all battery shop load about four times as great as does the 
older type. About one-third of our submarines will eventually have this larger 
short-life battery. Our program includes a total of 10 projects at Portsmouth 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston for increasing East Coast submarine 
facilities. 

The second of our objectives, to provide facilities needed for overhaul or new 
construction of Forrestal class carriers stems from the extremely wide flight 
deck of these vessels. This width, about 250 feet, makes the flight deck extend 
well beyond the crane tracks surrounding the large repair and building docks 
n our naval shipyards. As a consequence, the cranes cannot adequately service 
the ship after it is docked or during the building period. 

A careful study has been made of the graving docks which are large enough 
to take this type ship. Consideration has been given to possible new con 
struction in one of the shipyards and to all yards which would be suitable 
for regular overhauls or emergency dockings. As a result, the program in 
cludes alterations of and additions to crane tracks at New York naval shipyard 
adjacent to drydock number five. 

The next part of our program is designed to provide adequate electronics 
and electrical shop facilities in those yards most deficient in this respect. De 
velopments in both of these fields have caused great increases in the workload 
n our shipyards. There are two basic reasons for this: First, there has been 
a tremenduous increase in the current and planned electronics installations 
on board ship. Deliveries of this type of material in the fiscal year 1953 will be 
about $262,000,000; in the fiscal year 1954 it will be about $405,000,000; in the 
fiscal year 1955 it will be about $180,0,00,000. The full impact of installation 
work will be felt in the next three years and our shipyards, except for the 
three for which new shops were authorized in 1952, are not prepared to cope 
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with the problem. A second aspect to the problem is that the equipments 
which were installed during World War II and which are to be continued in 
use have reached the age where frequent and more extensive repairs are now 
equired to keep them in good operating condition. For these reasons, shop 
space requirements for electronics work have increased tenfold since 1940. A 
similar trend in increase of electrical installations aboard ship has also been 
aking place and the same factor of increasing repairs to equipment already 
stalled also enters into the picture. Our program therefore includes two 
projects for new construction of electrical-electronics shop facilities at two 
naval shipyards. 

The remainder of the program consists only of a second increment for re 

mstruction of a dry dock at New York, 

Detailed justifications have been submitted for each project. In addition, 

have a nuinber of photographs and maps which may give a better appreci 
tion, in some cases, of the conditions we are trying to correct. If the con 
iittee desires, these will be shown as the projects are considered. 

The Cuamman, All right. 

Now, your first item here is the Boston Navy Yard: Water front 
shop and storage building, barracks and bachelor quarters, electronics 

id electric shop eXpansion, $3,996,000 For improved power plant. 
That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. New boilers and turbines. 

The Crairman. That is right, an entirely different thing. 

Admiral Jetiey. That is correct. That example I gave you a 
minute ago for the turbines was for the Boston shipyard. 

Phe Coarrman. All might. Any statement you want to make in 
regard to this, Admiral 4 

Admiral Kiri. None other, sir, than what is on the sheet that 
accompanies this justification. 

The Cuairman. Here is your justification. Any questions on any 
of the items raised in the Navy program at Boston / 

If not, we will approve the item for $3,996,000. 

Now take your next one. Navy shipyard, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Ke_itener. C—-1-4, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Admiral Kiem. There were two items, Mr. Chairman, in the 1952 
Publics Works appropriation. 

Rebuild caisson seat to drydock No. 1 and the modernization of the 
Hoor of drydock No. 2. 

The Cnamman. Let’s see. Complete rebuilding of drydock No. 3. 
New crane track at drydock No. 5. Reconstruction, drydock No. 38. 
Now, are those drydocks at Brooklyn large enough to take care of 
the 62,000-ton airplane carrier / 

Admiral Kiet. Drydock No. 5 and drydock No. 6 are large enough 
to take the ship. But the system of crane rails is too close to the 
side of the dock to permit clearance of the flight deck. 

The CHamman. Is there any drydock on the Atlantic coast that 
could take another airplane carrier of the size of the Forrestal? 

Admiral Krier. The docks are physically large enough to take the 
CVB, Forrestal class, but in all cases the crane rails are to close to 
the edge of the dock to clear the overhang of the flight deck. 

The CuarrmMan. So, therefore, without modernizing, there is no dry 
dock outside of the one at Newport News, that could build a sister 
ship to the carrier right now. 

Admiral Kiem. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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The CuHarrman. Now take the next one. 

Charleston, S. C.: What page in the book is that ¢ 

Mr. Keivener. C19. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, tell the committee what you pro- 
pose to do at this yard. 

Admiral Kirin. We have six items at the Charleston Naval Ship- 
yard. 

Four of them pertain to submarine overhaul. 

The CHarrMan. Submarine overhaul. Repair submarines. 

Admiral Kiem. Five of them pertain to submarine overhaul. 

The CuHairman. Repair submarmes. 

Admiral Kiem. And one of them has to do with electronics repair 
work, a shop for permitting us to handle the increase in electronics 
and electrical work. 

Mr. Rivers. And also in the overhaul of the submarines, you are 
converting them, too, there as well as overhauling them. 

Admiral Kir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And this just brings up to date all the facilities to do 
a job, including the electronics, from the beginning of the conversion 
to the termination of it. 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As well as build up an electric shop to handle the 
electricity needed for the batteries and so forth. 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What other type of ship do you repair at 
Charleston / 

Admiral Kurrn. Destroyers, cruisers, auxiliary ships. 

Mr. Rivers. AD’s. 

Admiral Krers. And mine craft. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. I was just trying to find in this book the breakdown 
as to the personnel and all that at Charleston. 

Admiral Jeter. C1-9. 

Mr. Kettener. The first page of it, Mr. Chairman, C1-9, down 
at the bottom. 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes. Now let’s see. You have 89 officers, 87 
enlisted men, 8,445 civilians, a total military and civilian population 
of 8,619, This isa repair yard. You are not building any ships at 
Charleston ? 

Admiral Kiri. We have the capacity and the facilities there for 
building ships, but there are none under construction at the moment. 

Mr. Rivers. They built plenty of them during the war. They built 
2 AD’s of 17,000 tons each. 

The Cuairman. Now we didn’t make any appropriation for Charles 
ton in Publie Law 155. 

Admiral Kiem. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the first public works Charleston has had since 
the termination of the war. 

‘he CHatrrman. All right. 

Navy shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. KeLtener. 1-22. 

The Cuarman. This is one of our big yards. 

Now this is for the alteration of 40,000 square feet, at 
square foot; is that it ? 
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Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. The first item is a submarine battery as- 
sembly and charging building, a conversion of an existing building 
of 40,000 square feet for battery overhaul purposes. 

The Cuairman. Now, you built up this book so you can use it before 
the Appropriations Committee as well as before this committee, 
havent you? 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is the reason. 

All right. Now, at the Philadelphia Navy Yard put in the record 
what kind of establishment it is, how many officers, enlisted men and 
civilians have youthere. You have 95 officers, 104 enlisted men, 18,531 
civilians, 13,730 total population, 

All right, take your next item. 

Mr. KeLtener. 1-28. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I ask the admiral a question, Mr. Chairman / 

The CHamman,. Yes, sir 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, are you expanding your facilities to main- 
tain your submarines ? 

Admiral Kieix. We are on the Atlantic coast ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I noticed in the past you always concentrated on 
probably one or two yards and now seem to be going out into other 
yards. 

Admiral Ktirrn. Philadelphia, Charleston, and Portsmouth have 
historically been doing submarine work. We have expanded in 
Boston. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This at Philadelphia is in addition to the ships 
you have in moth balls, there? 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Admiral Kiem. The facilities requested here are for additional 
facilities for submarine conversion and overhaul. 

The CratrMan. All right. Now last year we made available 
$6,318,200 at Philadelphia. That was for water-treatment facilities, 
replacing old boilers at central power plant with two new boilers, and 
soon. ‘This is for an entirely different purpose. <All right. 

Now [ want you to put in the record if at any of these permanent 
establishments you have availed yourselves of the Wherry bill. Any 
Wherry bill houses being built at any of these permanent bases for 
the Navy ? 

(The information is as follows:) 
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List of Navy title VIII projects as of May 29, 1952 


PROJECTS GRANTED INITIAL APPROVAL BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
SELECT A SPONSOR 


Number of dwelling units 


Naval district Activity “ 
Total | Officers; Enlisted | Civilia 


Annapolis, Md. (NavAcademy)._...-- F : 39 250 | 
Quantico, Va. (MarCorpsScl): E | 
First increment - ee : : é 250 200 | 
Second increment. - ey | : 250 | 
Patuxent River, Md. (NAS-NATC) ; Lie ; j 530 
Indian Head, Md. (NavPowdFac)--- ; 0 | 
Dahlgren, Va. (Nav Proving Grnd) . 5 0 
Cheltenham, Md. (NavCommSta) 2¢ : 
Port Washington, N. Y. (SDC) (Navy 36, Army 
Q 
Brunswick, Maine (NAF)_-_- 
Newport, R. I. (Nav Base) 
Winter Harbor, Maine (NavCommSta 
Quonset Point, R. I. (NAS) and Davisville, 
R. 1. (Y&DSD) 
Boston, Mass. (NAF South Weymouth) 
Lake Denm: se Dover, N. J. (NARTS)..- 
Bayonne, N. J. (Nav - ia 
| Niagara F: ‘lis, N. Y. 
| New i Conn. NK. ~ “SubBase) 
| New York, a 
First emaaas (Queens Annex) 
Second increment (RecSta Annex) _ -- —_ 
Fourth Willow Grove, Pa. (NAS) and Johnsville, Pa. 
(NavAirDevCen). 
Do.! Lakehurst, N. J. (NAS) 
Do Akron, Ohio (NAS) 
Fifth Chincoteague, Va. (NavAvOrdTestStaN AF) 
Do.! Soph eeanting gE Are: a, Va 
Do Yorktown, Va. (NavSc 1Mine Warfare 
Do Dam Neck, Va (FADTC) and Oceana, Va. 
(NAAS): 
First increment. 
Second increment. 
Fifth __ Norfolk, Va.: 
First increment (Hewitt Farms) - -. 
Second increment (Camp Allen) - - - 
(!) ee Third increment — Creek). 
Fifth Bainbridge, Md. (NT 
Sixth !____.. Memphis, Tenn. (N AS). 
Do.! Parris Island, 8. C. (MC ReeDep) and Beau- 
fort, S.C. (NavHosp). 
Do.! . Cherry Point, N. C. (MCAS) 
Do._. Camp LeJeune, N.C. (MarBks): 
| eae First increment. =r 
(1) Second increment - 
Sixth : Key West, Fla. (Nav Base) _____- 
a Pensacola, Fla. (NAS) 
Do.! Whiting Field, Fla. (NAAS) 
Do.! Green Cove Springs, Fla. (NavSta) - 
Do.!. Elizabeth City, N. C. (NAF Weeksville) - -- 
EFighth.-. New Orleans, La. (NavSta) 
Do... Corpus Christi, Tex. (NAS) 
Do.! i Dallas, Tex. on AS). 
Do ae Kingsville, Tex. (NAAS) 
Ninth! Indianapolis, Ind. (NavOrd Plant) 
Do Denver, Colo. (NAS) | 
Do wr ~ Minn. (NAS) and St. Paul, Minn. 
NROT 
Do__- ‘ Great Li a ll. (Nav TraCen): 
First increment 
1 Second increment 
Ninth | Crane, Ind. (NAD) 
Do | Olathe, Kans. (NAS) (Navy 120, Air Force 75 
| units). 
Do Glenview, Il. er AS ; 
Eleventh ; Port Hueneme, Calif. (NS) and Point Mugu, 
Calif. (NAMTC 
Do.! Camp Pendleton, G ‘lif. (MarBks) - - 
Do.! El Toro, Santa Ana, Calif. (MCAS) 


Footnotes at end of table. 

















List of Navy title VIII projects as of May 29, 1952—Continued 


PROJECTS 


Naval district 


Eleventh 
0 
Do 


welfth ! 
[Do 


Os.. 2. 
Do. 

Do 

Do 


I'welfth 


welfth__. 
Phirteenth _ - 
Do 
Do. 


Fourteenth !__. 


Do! 


SELECT 


Activity 


Inyokern, Calif. (NayOrdTestSta) 
Barstow, Calif. (MCSupDep).- 
San Diego, Calif.: 
First increment (Rancho Hills) 
Second increment (Kearney Mesa) 
Port Chicago, Calif. (NavMag) 


Oakland, Calif. (NSC&NAS Oakland and NAS | 


Alameda) eM 349, 
Moffett Field, Calif. (NAS) 
Stockton Annex, NSC Oakland, Calif 
Oakland, Calif. (NavHosp) 
Monterey, Calif. (NavPGSecl- NAAS): 
First increment 
Second inerement 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
First increment (Government site) 
Second increment (Private site) 
Third increment (Army) 
Vallejo, Calif. (MareIsNav Ship Yd) - 
Bremerton, Wash. (Nav Base) 
Tongue Point, Oreg. (NS) 


| Whidbey Island, Wash. (NAS) 


Barbers Point, Oahu, T. H. (NAS) 
Pearl Harbor, T. H, (Nav Base) 
76 projects, subtotal 


Army 96 units). 


} 


GRANTED INITIAL APPROVAL BY THE SECRETARY 
A SPONSOR—Continued 


OF 


THE NAVY 


ro 


Number of dwelling units 


384 


140 
460 
133 
358 
320 

50 
300 
355 


962 | 


2, 385 


26, 618 


Total | Officers Enlisted | 


2 16, 026 | 


Civilian 


12 
111 


562 
560 
4 


2 220 


61 
iti 
‘ei 


0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o4 

Uv 

0 


23, 645 


PROJECTS BEING PROCESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR INITIAL 


Ninth — 
Eleventh_. 
Do 
Fourteenth 


APPROVAL TO SELECT 


Albany, Ga. (MCDs8) 
Grosse Ile, Mich. (NAS). 
E] Centro, Calif. (NAAS) 
Corona, C ‘alif. Sr Ee 
Barbers Point, T. 


5 projects, subtotal_- 


Grand total, 81 projects 


1 Sponsor selected, 
Does not include 96 units for Army 


(NAS), second increment., 


A SPONSOR 


26, 823 


2 16, 539 | 


23, 695 
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List of Navy title VIII projects to be financed from fiscal year 1952 funds 


PROJECTS GRANTED INITIAL APPROVAL BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TT: 
SELECT A SPONSOR 








Total 
‘ botnt num- Ur 
Priority | Naval district Activity ay ut | amour 
ber of price 
units 
Fifth Norfolk, Va.: 
Second increment (Camp Allen 100 $680  $272,0 
2 Third increment (Little Creek 400 160 185, ( 
First increment (Hewitt Farms 516 40 279.0 
{ d Portsmouth area, Virginia 15Y 175 76, OF 


lo Dam Neck, Va. (FADTC) and Oceana, Va. 284 515 147, 00+ 
(NAAS) first increment. 





f Twelfth Port Chicago, Calif. (Nav Mag 126 100 13, 00 
Thirteenth Whidbey Island, Wash. (NAS 300 686 205, 00 
8 lo rongue Point, Oreg. (NavSta 50 1,000 50, 0 
’ First Boston, Mass. (NAF South Weymouth 295 1, 000 295, 00 
It Eleventh Camp Pendleton, Calif. (Mar Bks) : 500 281, 01 
11 do Barstow, Calif. (MCSupDep 337 700 236, OO 
Pwelfth__._- Vallejo, Calif. (MareIsNavShpYd 358 545 216, 00 
) San Francisco, Calif., first increment (Gover 140 225 32, OO 


ment 








t Sixth ; Elizabeth City, N. C. (NAF Weeksvilk 12 714 30, OO 
Eighth Dallas, Tex. (NAS : : ? 129 770 100, 006 
f Fourth Akron, Ohio (NAS wi : 5S 775 45, O00 
l Third Bayonne, N. J. (NavSupDep “ 156 576 90, OOK 
1S Ninth Great Lakes, Ill. (NavTraCen), second incre- 240 725 175, 001 3 
ment 
19 | Fourteenth Pear] Harbor, T. H. (Nav Base) : 962 100 96, 000 
20} PRNC...... Indian Head, Md. (Nav Powd Fac) ‘ sl 400 995 90, 000 
21 Eleventh Port Hueneme, Calif. (NavSta) and Point 326 750 245, 000 
Mugu, Calif. (NAMTC). 
22 Ninth ae Olathe, Kans. (NAS), (Navy 120, Air Force 75 195 (1,000 195, 000 
units). 
3 Indianapolis, Ind. (NavOrdPlant oa 10 1, 000 10, 000 
24 ght} New Orleans, La. (NavSta G0 733 66, 000 
2 Nintl Crane, Ind. (NavAmmunition Dep 200 630 126, 000 
1 2 Eleventh Inyokern, Calif. (NavOrd TestSt 712 1, 000 712, 000 
27 | Fiftt Bainbridge, Md. (NTC 1, 249 ROS 732, 000 
27 projects, subtotal_- eres Vicanemt OOS 2574 5, 000, 000 


ponsor selected. 


2 Average price per unit. 
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List of Navy title VIIT projects to be financed from fiscal year 1953 funds 
PROJECTS GRANTED INITIAL APPROVAL BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Total 
Naval district Activity number 
| of units 


Unit 


price Amount 


PRNC Dahlgren, Va. (NavProvingGrnd). __- 400 $630 $252, 000 
PRNC Quantico, Va. (MarCorpsSel), second increment 400 500 200, OOO 
First Brunswick, Maine (NAF) F 232 1, 000 232, 000 
Do Winter Harbor, Maine (NavComSta) ( 804 17, 000 
Do Quonset Peint, R. I. (NAS) and Davisville, R. I. 52% 498 260, 000 
(Y&DSD) 
Third Lake Denmark, Dover, N. J. (NARTS) 25 , 000 25, 000 
Do Niagara Falls, N. Y. (NAS) 33 , 000 33, 900 
Do New London, Conn. (NavSub Base) 5 711 320, 000 
Do .| Port Washington, N. Y. (SpeeDevCen) 5 O45 35, 000 
Fourth Willow Grove, Pa. (NAS) and Johnsville, Pa. (Nav- : 704 88, 000 
AirDevCen). 
yy: eee Chincoteague, Va. (NavAvOrdTestSta-NAF) 700 205, 000 
Do Yorktown, Va. (NavScl Mine Warfare) ‘ 000 29, 000 
Do Dam Neck, Va. (FADTC) and Oceana, Va. (NAAS), 500 134, 000 
second increment 
Fighth-_- Corpus Christi, Tex. (NAS) 700 238, 000 
Do Kingsville, Tex. (NAAS) - 297 604 180, 000 
Nint) Denver, Colo. (NAS) R15 75, 000 
Do_-. Minneapolis, Minn. (NAS) and St. Paul, Minn U6 R04 77, 000 
(NROTC 
D0... Glenview, Ill, (NAS) : 000 264, 000 
Eleventh El Toro, Santa Ana, Calif. (MCAS) 57 200 114, 001 
Do_- .-, San Diego, Calif., first increment (Rancho Hills) 96 570 510, 006 
Twelfth Oakland, Calif. (NSC&NAS Oakland and NAS Ala- 000 445, 000 
meda), (Navy 349, Army 96 units). 
Do Oakland, Calif. (Nav Hosp) Ad , 000 55, 000 
lee Monterey, Calif. (NavPGSel-NAAS), second incre- 3 100 38, 000 
ment 
Do “ San Francisco, Calif., second increment (private site 826 380, 000 
000 Thirteenth_. Bremerton, Wash. (Nav Base 320 500 160, 000 
O00 25 projects, subtotal 7,073 4, 366, 000 
tH) 
OOO 4 - - - - - 
OO” ] PROJECTS BEING PROCESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR INITIAL 
= APPROVAL TO SELECT A SPONSOR 


000 


Sixth Albany, Ga. (MCDSs 


Ninth | Grosse Ie, Mich. (NAS 


Eleventh El Centro, Calif. (NAAS 
Do ad Corona, Calif (Nav Hosp 
Fourteenth _ . Barbers Point, T. H. (NAS), second increment 


5 projects, subtotal 


| $0 projects 


I 
1 Average price per unit. 


Installations (permanent) where title VIII may be required, but where none 
has been requested to date 


St. Albans, N. Y. (NavHosp) 

Long Beach, Calif. (NavHosp) 
Columbus, Ohio (NAS) 
Jacksonville, Fla. (NAS) 

Glenco, Ga. (NAS) 

Kaneohe Bay, T. H. (MCAS) 
Seattle, Wash. (NAS) 

Atlantic City, N. J. (NRFC) 
Shoemaker, Calif. (NavTra and Distribution Center) 
Louisville, Ky. (NOP) 

McAlester, Okla. (NAD) 

Hastings, Nebr. (NAD) 
Twenty-nine Palms, Calif. (MAJC) 
Puget Sound, Wash. (NOD) 
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15. Sonoma, Calif. (NRS) 

16. Charleston, 5. C. (NavBase) 
17. Gulfport, Miss. (NadvBTD) 
18. Scotia, N. Y. (NSD) 

19. Ogden, Utah (NSD) 

20. Opa Locka, Fla. (MAB) 

Admiral Jetitey. We have built them at quite a few of our bases, 
but it has been most difficult to get the Wherry bill projects at places 
like Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, because of the high cost of 
ground adjacent to the shipyards. We have had much more success 
in isolated locations like Patuxent, Md., where there is plenty of land. 

The Cratrman. That is right. 

Admiral Jetiey. As I recall, the only projects we have at shipyards 
that are active are at Mare Island and Bremerton, but we tried to get 
one in Brooklyn, we tried to get one in Philadelphia, and just couldn't 
vet it within the cost limitations. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, you are using it wherever it is possible 
to use it? 

Admiral Jentey. Wherever we can meet the cost limitations. 

The CuHairman. All right. 

Take your next item, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Ketiener. Pages 1-28. 

The Cuairman. All right, Admiral, tell us about Portsmouth, N. H. 

Admiral Kier. The additional work we have there on conversions 
and new construction plus the overhaul work we expect to do will 
leave us deficient in the handling of enlisted personnel in 1953, and 
this is to assist in making up that deficiency. 

The Cuairman. This will be an increase in enlisted barracks; is that 
it ? 

Admiral Kier. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What is the number of personnel that will be taken 
care of by this increase in barracks? 

Admiral Kier. 224, 

The Cuarman. Now let’s see. How many have you there now? 

Admiral Jettey. The figures given on page C1-28, Mr. Chairman, 
are the ones permanently assigned to the base at Portsmouth. These 
barracks are for men coming ashore from submarines while the sub- 
marine is under repair or construction. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes. 

Admiral Jettey. The conditions are so poor on a submarine we 
have to provide facilities ashore when they are in port. 

The CHairman. Now Portsmouth is one of our submarine bases? 

Admiral Kix1x. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Where repair takes place on submarines. And 
this facility is to accommodate the personnel when the ship is in 
drydock. 

Admiral Kier. Yes, sir, while it is under overhaul, whether it is in 
drydock or at a pier. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; in the harbor. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. You construct submarines there also and you 
have barracks to take care of the crew. 

Admiral Kier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Admiral. That finishes your shipyards. 

Now let’s take the next breakdown, “Fleet facilities.” Thank you 
very much, Admiral. Who is in command of the “Fleet facilities” ¢ 
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Admiral Moore. I am Rear Admiral Moore, Mr. Chairman, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics. 

The first item we have under this category, which will be found on 
page C2-4, is for construction of berthing facilities, a pier at the 
naval base at Newport. The justification is as given on that page. 
The present deployment of the fleet requires that there be a great 
number of destroyers based at Newport. There are practically no 
berthing facilities in the Newport Naval Base area for them. 

It is very necessary that there be some berthing space there so that 
they may moor at these piers during their overhaul periods, so that 
they may die out their engines and the ship’s force may continue the 
work of ship maintenance during that period. 

It also assists in the stores handling. 

There is another element: That whenever blows occur with the 
destroyers necessarily at anchor in the bay as they are now, the boat- 
ng is very hazardous. This 1 pier which is requested would be long 
enough for 3 destroyers on each side, or a total of 6, and if they were 
moored 3 abreast there could be 18 destroyers moored there at the 
same time. d 

The Cuamrman. Now, what will be the length of the pier? 

Admiral Moore. 1,250 feet, sir. 

The Cuairman. What is the width of it / 

Admiral Moore. 150 feet, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is it to be constructed of? Concrete ? 

Admiral Jettey. Concrete pier. 

The Cuamman. Concrete pier. What is the estimated cost ? 

Admiral Jettey. The estimated cost of the pier alone is $3,138,000. 

The Cuairman. All right. That is all this item says, fleet berthing 
facilities. Doesn’t the pier constitute the berthing facilities? 

Admiral Jettey. The breakdown of the item includes the construc- 
tion of the pier, necessary dredging, and the electrical and mechanical 
services and bulkheads to the pier. 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes. Then to build a pier with the dredging 
and all will cost $5,140,000? 

Admiral Jettey. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Any land to be acquired in this connection ? 

Admiral Moore. No, sir. 

The CuHairman. Any land to be acquired at Newport? 

Admiral Moore. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. Take your next item. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire where this 
berth is to be built? Is it to be built near the island or at Coddington 
Cove? 

Admiral Moore. It will extend westward from the east shore of 
Coddington Cove. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What are you doing with Melville out there, the 
old fueling station ? 

Admiral Moors. That is active, but it is not possible for ships to 
berth in there. It is several miles north of all the basic activities 
and the fueling is done from there by barging to the ships out into 
the stream. 


Mr. Vaw Zanpr. All right. 
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The Cuatrman. Take your next item. 

Headquarters of the Atlantic Fleet, down here at Norfolk. What 
do you propose to do down there ? 

Mr. Ketitener. Page 2-7, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. Now, you have there in the Atlantic Headquarters 
147 officers, 476 enlisted men, total 623. 

This item is for expansion of facilities. How are they to be 
expanded ? 

Admiral Moore. This item is required by virtue of the addition 
of the international—the NATO command, or the Cinclant command, 
which is moving into those same buildings. This series of buildings 
was a former hospital, consisting of several wings. There will be 
required on the NATO Cinclant Staff approximately 150 officers and 
150 men, of various nationalities. 

The CHarrman. And this is to expand it to meet that military 
program ¢ 

Admiral Moore. This will require the removal of present Cinclant 
Fleet, United States Fleet personnel, into additional wings of this 
same building. It is a rearrangement and conversion into office space. 
[It is not the construction of any additional buildings. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Cinclant needs all of the space in that present building ? 
That is a big building. 

Admiral Moore. They are only using part of it, sir. But the 
building as it was is not possible to use for office space or for security 
purposes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is because it was built for a hospital. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. Unless it is converted, it is merely a 
series of great, large wards with no— 

The Cramman. Who is in command down there now? Who is 
the admiral in command ¢ 

Admiral Moorr. Admiral McCormick. 

The Cuarrman. Now, for the benefit of the committee—off the 
record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

The CuHatrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Now take your next item: “Naval Base”’—— 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Admiral a question ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral McCormick wears two hats. Suppose 
the NATO hat was transferred to a foreign admiral. Would that 
mean you would have excess space at Norfolk if this expansion took 
place ¢ 

Admiral Moore. Probably not, sir, because the chances are that 
the NATO command would remain over here. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is what I wanted to develop. Remain at 
Norfolk. 

The Cramman. Now the base at Norfolk, $5,043,000. Last year 
we didn’t carry any item in the bill. That is on page-—— 

Mr. Kevtiener. 2-8. 

The Coarmman,. All right. This is one of our biggest items. 

What isthis fornow? Itisformany things. Additional facilities 
for convoy escort vessels, including the construction of two piers. 


Admiral Moorr. Yes, sir. 
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Similarly to the lack of berthing facilities in the Newport area, 
there is a great dearth of berthing facilities in the Norfolk area 
where so many Navy ships are now under the present deployment 
and where they will ouohably remain. The first item here is the 
request for the lengthening of three existing piers, convoy and escort 
piers. They are not long enough to support more than one ship. 
If they can be lengthened, extend them out farther toward the 
channel, they will be sufliciently long so that three destroyers will 
be able to berth on each side. 

The CuarrmMan. On each side. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Then these piers will be long enough to accom- 
modate six destroyers ? 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Then if you extend these 3, that would mean 18 
destroyers could be tied up at one time. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. If they were destroyer tenders or repair 
ships, obviously—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let me raise one question on this. 

Will this reduce your need for berthing space at the Army base / 

Admiral Moore. No, sir, I] do not think that it will. The Army 
base is an outloading facility, rather than— 

Mr. Harpy. They use Norfolk for berthing strictly. 

Admiral Moore. Rather than a berthing facility when a ship is in 
there undergoing an upkeep period of possibly 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the Army base is used for both now, isn’t it / 

Admiral Moore. Well, there is direct competition between the—— 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

Admiral Moore. I should say that it will remove a certain amount 
of the competition, but there will be some competition remaining in 
view of the over-all shortage, severe shortage, of pier space in that 
Norfolk area. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there is a shortage. There isn’t any doubt about 
that. 

Admiral Moore. There is a very great shortage, sir. You also have 
the same factors—— 

The Crarrman. Now, in connection with this pier, I note you have 
to buy 43.81 acres of land. 

Mr. Kecitener. $200,000 total; 84,500 an acre. 

The Cuarrman. How much ? 

Mr. Keiiener. $4,500 an acre, roughly. 

The Cramman, $4,500 an acre. Where is this land ¢ 

Admiral Moore. This item, sir, is in connection with that part of 
this item which is for the construction of a new pier. This construc- 
tion of one new pier is an additional item to lengthening of the three 
existing piers. 

The Cnairman. Now, the total authorization of $3,890,000, that 
includes the land plus the lengthening of the pier and the building 
of a new pier? 

Admiral Moors. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the whole thing. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 
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The CxHarmman. Where is this new pier to be built in relation to 
those already in existence ? 

Admiral Moors. Immediately to the south of it, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And it is necessary to buy some land down there / 

Admiral Moore. It is necessary to buy the land which is at the base 
of the pier. 

The CHatrman. Is that an industrial area where you are going to 
buy that land ? 

Admiral Jettey. We already had that land under lease, Mr. Chair 
man, and had been using it for a number of years for the Navy activity 
there. 

However, with this expenditure of $1,730,000 for new pier, we felt 
it prudent to purchase that land and not be dependent on the owner. 

The Cuarrman. How much rent do you pay for the land ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. I believe eight thousand a year. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much would this new pier cost / 

Admiral Jetiey. $1,730,000. 

The Cnairrman. And the land is going to cost $200,000 ¢ 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the pier is permanent. 

Admiral JeLtry. Sir? 

The CHatrrman. Of course, the pier is permanent; it is not tempo- 
rary. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, vou are warranted to purchase the land. 

Admiral JetLey. It is a concrete pier. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to know just where it is. 

Admiral Moore. It is immediately south of the three stub piers 
which the Navy now uses. 

Mr. Harpy. At Pine Beach area / 

Admiral Moore. It is almost adjacent to the Norfolk end of the 
Kerry. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, we recognize the fact that the river is 
very much congested and Norfolk is a great industrial center, with 
great shipping and railroad facilities. But $4500 for that marsh- 
land down there where this pier has to be built, it looks like it is 
pretty high-priced land. 

Admiral Moore. This land, sir, has bulkheads along the shore line 
which are already built. 

The CHatrrmMan. Well, it was built by the Government, though. 

Mr. Harpy. Who owns that land ? 

Admiral Moore. The Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought so. 

Admiral Jettey. We will submit that, of course, to the committee, 
backed up by competent appraisals. 

The CrairMan. We sort of get stubborn when we see $4,500 an 
acre land because that is somewhat beyond our ability to comprehend 
hecause we sort of figure on things at about $10, $25 or $100 an acre 
down south. When you get up to $4,500 an aere it sort of gets out 
of our class. 

Now, is it possible to carry on your extension program at Norfolk 
und build this pier somewhere else on Government-owned land? Here 
is a railroad that wants $4,500 an acre for the land and the Navy 
comes in here and says, “Pay it.” That is what we are up against. 
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Can't we find some land that we own down there to build a pier? 
What isa pier? It is just a place to dock a ship. | Not much machine 
-hop activity carried on around these piers. It is done back in the 
vard. Why couldn’t we put this somewhere else and save this $4,500 
an acre? Because this is a ver vy economical committee. We want to 
save every dollar we can. Without objection, the item is approved. 
Take your next item. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Baves. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The CrarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Barres. Admiral, the traffic down there now is considerably 
jess than it was during World War II? 

Admiral Jettey. The traffic ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Admiral Jetney. You mean the automotive 

Mr. Bares. The number of ships. 

Admiral Jettey. I am under the impression that Norfolk has been 
busier in the last year and a half than it was during the war. 

Mr. Bares. In the number of ships / 

Admiral Moorr. 1 would say yes. 

Mr. Harpy. There has been a greater movement out of Norfolk 
in the last year and a half than there was during the war, I expect. 

The Cuairman, Of course we are all proud of our fleet establish 
ment at Norfolk. We have a great job to do, and it is a proper 
place to be located. It would be against the interests of national 
defense to try and be penny-wise on these things under these cireum- 
stances. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr Chairman, I do hope the Navy will do some high- 
fired negotiation with the Norfolk & Western Railroad to get that 
price down. 

The Caiman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. Now thank you very much, Admiral. We ap 
preciate your coming here very much. 

Now we get to aviation facilities. 

(The statement of Rear Adm. T. S. Combs, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. T. S. Comps, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


The Bureau of Aeronautics portion of the Navy fiscal vear 1953 public works 
authorization proposal constitutes some $99,489,000 or 33) percent. Of that 
lotal $22,242,000 is for development within the continental limits and the 
balance of $77,197,000 for overseas stations. Let us first consider the develop- 
ment program for the naval air facilities within the continental United States. 


CONTINENTAL 


rhe continental program requests authorization for the construction of a 
second auxiliary landing field for Marine Corps air station, Cherry Point, at 
Beaufort, S. C., and minor improvements at certain east coast naval air 
facilities, 

There is included also the first increment of funds for the expansion of 
Marine Corps air station, Miami, which is the headquarters of the recently 
commissioned Third. Marine Air Ving. The Marine Corps air station, Miami, 
uthorization for $3,784,000 is required as the first increment of the moderni 
4ition and expansion of that World War IT training station for jet aircraft. 

Phe remainder of the continental program is made up of developments at our 

search and development stations. 
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Our research and development stations are the keystone of progress in the 
development of our aircraft and associated equipment. Naval Aviation has 
(7) such stations, each ef which does a different and specialized job, and each 
fulfills a specific need. Without any one of these important tools of progress, 
Naval aviation would soon reach a point of stagnation and would be unable, in a 
very short period of time, to fulfill its mission. The research and development 
projects requested in our program represent experimental catapult and guided 
missile requirements which cannot be met by private industry. Every effort 
has been made te contract with commercial laboratories toe perform, the re- 
quired research and development projects, but many specialized facilities are 
not available. The projects presented in this program have been coordinated 
within the Department of Defense to insure that the work required cannot be 
performed by installations of the other two departments. 


OVERSEAS BASES 


Our requirements for overseas air bases stem largely from the Navy's assigned 
mission to maintain control of the sea. Our Army, Navy, and Air Force deployed 
overseas will become impotent almost immediately unless needed supplies of 
aviation gasoline, military equipment, and replacement troops are provided 
rapidly and without interruption. Whether our fighting forces are operating 
in Europe, Africa, the Far East, or in the Middle East, it is a matter of primary 
importance that their supply lines remain intact. 

The overseas aviation bases now available to support the Navy’s assigned 
mission are inadequate. The additional overseas naval aviation bases pro 
posed for construction in this bill are the mininmu required at this time to attain 
a satisfactory degree of war readiness as demanded by existing conditions 
In planning these additional bases, close coordination has been effected with 
the Air Force to prevent duplication. Where feasible, use of existing facilities 
and/or joint use of facilities is planned. 

Authorization is requested for minor developments at seven overseas stations 
and major developments are requested at three extremely important classified 
locations, 

Of the three major developments proposed, two are in the Atlantic area and 
one in the Far East area. One of the Atlantic area bases is under construction 
with funds authorized and appropriated in the fiscal year 1951 and 1952. The 
need for the completion of this base is so urgent that the Navy, by a Navy proposed 
amendment to the bill now being considered by this committee, has requested 
an additional $14 million in authorization beyond the $15,402,000 originally 
requested. This is necessary because of the increased requirements generated 
by the activities centered around this location and induced by the strategic 
importance of adequate additional facilities to overcome deficiencies caused by 
the increased support functions required for the proper support of naval units in 
this area. The second Atlantic area base will provide a carrier off-loading 
facility with a flight strip and the first increment of development of a major nava! 
air station in a foreign country. Both of these Atlantic bases are considered 
musts for the proper support of the fleet in this area. 

The other major development is located on land owned by the United States 
Government in the Far East area. This facility when completed will provide 
carrier off loading facilities, a flight strip. and the other supporting facilities 
required by naval aviation in this area. Construction in this project was begun 
with the $7,000,000 authorized and appropriated in the fiscal year 1952. An 
authorization of $9,973,000 to continue the construction of this facility was 
requested in the original version of the bill now being considered by this 
committee. The need for a usable facility at an earlier date than originalls 
anticipated has resulted in a requested amendinent to this bill in the amount 
of $10,200,000, making a total request of $20,175,000 for construction at this 
location. 

In the foregoing remarks I have attempted to give you a brief outline of the 
naval aviation program contained in the fiscal year 1953 authorization pro- 
posal. We are now ready to proceed with an item-by-item discussion. 


The Cramman. Marine Corps auxiliary landing field, Beaufort, 
S.C. Airfield pavements and so on, $3,792,000. 

Admiral Comps. That is on page C3-6. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Beaufort, S. C. 
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Admiral Comps. That is a new development here, sir. That is 70 
miles southwest of Charleston. The principal mission is as an aux- 
iliary field to support gunnery, bombing, field carrier landing prac- 
tice for groups and squadrons based at C herry Point, N. C. 

Beaufort was initially occupied in April of 1942. It was inacti- 

vated in April of 1946. It is to be reactivated July of 1952 as an 
auxiliary landing field. There are no personnel on board at present. 
We expect to have on board there, after “A activation 10 officers, 100 
enlisted, and 20 civilians, for a total of 130. The breakdown of the 
facilities we request is found on page (3-6-5, The first one is the 
construction of a runway. That is estimated at $2,650,000. We are 
negotiating a lease for 1,500 acres and the Government owns 48. 

The CuHatrman. Now what will be built on this 1,500 acres‘ 

Admiral Comps. There will be a runway built on it, Mr. Chairman. 
There will be a control tower. 

The CHaimman. What does the runway cost ¢ 

Admiral Comps. $2,650,000, with the acquisition of the land, the 
aviation easements, and the runway construction. 

The Cuamman. Now I want to talk just briefly, members of the 
eer — this one item, aviation easement, 600 acres. Now, 
of course, we all recognize the fact that a man has the use and privi- 
lege to use set air above him. But have we thought out carefully 
this ac quisition of air easements? That is what it is, isn’t it¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Ciaran. It is, in substance, the privilege of flying over 
some man’s —— 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir, it is not for the privilege of flying over 
his property, Mr. Chairman. It is the restriction that the man agrees 
to in not putting in structures over a certain height, not growing trees 
over a certain height. We restrict the use of his land. I would like 
Mr. Tiencken 

The Cuamman. All right, 600 acres with air easement for this 
amount. What is the land worth ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Tiencken, can you come up 

The Cuarrman. I am afraid we are getting where we are being 
somewhat—take this off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Trenckxen. Mr. Chairman, we haven’t had the property down 
here appraised yet, but in many cases we have found out that actual 
improvements are in the glide pattern that have been established that 
we have to remove. We have to cut the trees. We have to restrict 
the use of the land in farming operations. The standards call for 
clearing it down to the ground level for 1,000 feet and then taking 
off on a —— 

The Cuairrman. Is this directly adjacent to the field / 

Mr. Trencken. This is adjacent to the field. 

The CHarrman. Not some distance away from the field 4 

Mr. Trencxen. No, sir. It is immediately adjacent to the field. 
It is at the end of the runway. You come off at a 1,000-foot. level 
and then at a slope of 2-foot rise per hundred feet. 

The CuarrmMan. What does the man use the land for then, just for 
pasture ? . 

Mr. Trencken. Just for pasture principally. 
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Mr. Rivers. Where that air base is located, it is one of the fines 
truck growing sections in the Nation. It is very valuable land and 
a very large trucking area 

Mr. Kitpay. He could still use it to raise ¢ rops. 

Mr. Trenckxen. He could use it to raise truck. 

Admiral Jetiry. He continues to pay taxes on the land. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, but you are paying this amount an acre for 1,500 
acres, which seems to be a pretty good a Then you are paying 
so much an acre just for the easement. I don’t know whether that 

is a proper relationship or not. It looks like it is pretty high. 

Admiral Jeciey. This price is high because there is the cost of « 
road relocation to avoid the end of the runway, that is included 
the cost. 

The Cuairman. Why don’t we find places where we don’t have to 
have so many relocations ? 

Mr. Trencxen. This figure per acre also includes the repurchasing 
of some of the property. As was pointed out, this property was «i 
clared surplus in 1946 and disposed of to the county. The county 
in turn has disposed of some of the improvements to industry ani 
we will have to reacquire that portion of it that has been disposed 
of by the county. 

The Caiman. Well of course we have this protection, members of 
the committee, on all this land. We get a specific inquiry about it and 
pass it on to the members of the committee. When these projects come 
up here on land acquisitions by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, we 
have to look into these things bec “ause we can save a great deal of mone) 
by close scrutiny and saying “no” now and then. We will just have 
to make up our mind that we are not going to go along blindly and pay 
What is set out in these bills for this property. Then on the other 
hand, the Government is acquiring entirely too much property. If 
this thing keeps on here in the course of the next hundred years, the 
Government will own everything in the United States. They are buy 
ing everything now. How many acres of land in the Air Force bill? 

Mr. Keviener. 47,000. 

The CuarrMan. How many in the Army ?/ 

Mr. Kevuener. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. There was 100,000 acres we were buying. 

Mr. Kectiener. That was one individual acquisition, 109,000. 

The Cuarmrman. Yes, 109,000 acres of land. That is the way we 
are buying land. Without objection, we approve this item. The next 
item—— 

Admiral Comps. The next item is on C3-25. 

The Cuatrman. Now this was a place that was abandoned. I re- 
member this one quite well. What page in the book is it? 

Admiral Comps. Page C3-25. Edenton is 60 miles south of Norfolk. 
Its mission will be an auxiliar y field to support gunnery bombing and 
field carrier landing practice for groups and squadrons based at 
NAS Oceana, Va. 

The Carman. Now, Admiral, go back a little step. This was an 
activity during the World War? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Crarman. Then we abandoned it. 

Admiral Comrs. We still own the land, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. Well, we abandoned the activity there, did we not ? 
Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Carman. And now you are reestablishing the activity ? 
Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Recapturing it. It is an auxiliary landing field 
of the Navy—— 

Admiral Comps. For NAS Oceana, Va. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Duruam. You abandoned that twice, didn’t you, Admiral ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, I know. Now take the Marine Corps station 
at Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Keitieuer. 3-47. 

The Cuarrman. Why are we establishing a Marine Corps station 
at Miami ? 

Admiral Comps. We are asking in this instance for—— 

The CuarkMan. Wait 1 minute. Let me find it. 

Mr. Kettener. Page 3-47. 

The Cuairman. Oh, yes, Marine Corps station, Miami, Fla. When 
was this station established ¢ 

Admiral Comrs. The station was established in 1940 initially. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been in operation all the time? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. When did you reactivate it? 

Admiral Comps. We reactivated it in January of this year. 

The Cuarrman. Is it the Opa-Locka Airfield ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. 

Admiral Comss. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. Is that it? I know what it is, if it is Opa-Locka. 

Admiral Comrs. That is right. We own 1,508 acres of land. We 
are asking for facilities for $3,734,000, which is broken down on pages 
C3-47-8 and C3-47-9. 

The CHaiman. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. We are strengthening an existing runway, extend- 
ing that runway, constructing an aircraft parking area, acquiring 
98.5 acres at $1,000 an acre, fuel storage, an access road and ordnance 
facilities at a total estimated cost of $3,734,000. 

The CuarrMan. This is not a new station ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. We have had a station there in the past. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. How many officers have you there now ¢ 

Admiral Comps. We had none on July 1, 51, we have 173 officers 
there now. 

The CuairMan. How many enlisted men have you / 

Admiral Comps. None in July of 1951. 1,131 are there now. 

The CHairMan,. No civilians there? 

Admiral Comps. We plan to have 1,488 officers, 8,307 enlisted, 863 
civilians, or a total of 10,658. 

The CHarrmMan. Then this is utilization again of the Opa-Locka 
Airfield ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The CHairman. And your barracks and your housing and your 
runway are adequate and you are merely utilizing them now 4 

Admiral Comps. The runways are not adequate, sir. We have to 
extend runways and reenforce the existing runways. 
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The CuHatrman. What land do you have to buy? 

Admiral Comps. We are asking to buy 98.5 acres of land. 

The CuHarrman. How many acres do you have there ‘ 

Admiral Coss. 1,508 that we own at the Opa-Locka Field. 

The CHamman. What is the need of buying that land? TI know 
the field quite well. Now what isthe reason of buying it ¢ 

Admiral Jeter. Mr. Tiencken. 

Mr. Tiencken. When we acquired this station back im 1942 we 
bought it from the city of Miami and Opa-Locka. At that time there 
were several private holdings within the area that were not extin- 
guished and with the new development it will be necesary to buy 
those—— 

The CuatrmMan. Now what did you use it for during the war? 

Admiral Comps. It was used for aviation training, primary train- 
ing, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Exactly. That was a training station. 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cnairman. All right, what do you propose to use it as now? 

Admiral Comps. This is a marine operating station now, sir. 

The Carman. All right. It is more hazardous to have indi- 
vidual owners within the field, in training, than it is in operation, 
isn't it ¢ 

Admiral Comes. Not with the difference in planes that we have 
how, sir, over what we had then. These will operate the faster, 
heavier jet aircraft down there for which we require longer and 
stronger runways and the approaches must be lower than we needed 
at the time of World War II. 

The CHarrman. How close is the International Airport down 
there to the Opa-Locka ? 

Admiral Comns. I think it is around 7 miles away, sir. 

The Cuairman. About 7 miles away ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Ciamman. Where we moved away from Dinner Key and 
that section. This is to clear out some private holdings within the 
acreage / 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Then this is to be a permanent establishment 
for the marines? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. This is a permanent establishment for 
the air support of the Third Marine Division. 

The CHamrMan. How much do we save by utilizing this present 
facility ¢ 

Admiral Comes. The present facility has a plant value of $19,602,- 
829 as it stands at the present. 

The Cuairmax. Then when we spend this $3 million down there, 
then that will put you in pretty good shape to take care of the marine 
military requirements ? 

Admiral Comns, It will provide the necessary items at the present 
time, sir. 

The CratrmMan. All right. Let’s put in the record how the bar- 
racks are. The barracks are in good shape, are they / 

Admiral Comps. Most of them are in reasonably good shape: yes. 
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The CHarrMan. And your administration building is in good 
condition ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

The Cuatmman. Eevrything, then, is in pretty good shape down 
there. You are going back and taking up land in which the Goy- 
ernment had an investment of some $13, $14 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. What type of construction is that 4 

Admiral Jetuey. It is mostly frame construction at present. 

Mr. Kitpay. And it has stood up in the meantime / 

The CuarrmMan. Oh, yes. 

Admiral Jettey. We have had it leased out, with the lessees having 
the responsibility of keeping the buildings in condition. They have 
kept the roofs tight and the buildings are in pretty good shape. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. Your next item is “Naval air test 
center, at Patuxent River.” 

Admiral Comps. That is on C3-—60. 

The Cuamman. We know about Patuxent. That is a big base 
also. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a permanent base. 

Admiral Comps. We are asking on that station for research and 
development and test facilities. 

The CHairman. Now what kind of research and development do 
you carry on there / 

Admiral Comps. We conduct flight-test trials, accelerated field 
service test, technical test and evaluation of armanent and electronics 
and electrical tests, aeronautical equipment and components under 
flight conditions, and test-pilot training. 

The CHatrman. How many oflicers there / 

Admiral Comps. We at present have 305 officers, 3,173 enlisted, 
2,094 civilians, for a total of 5,572. 

Mr. Duruam. How many other facilities have you like this, 
Admiral / 

Admiral Comps. This is the only one of its kind we have, sir. We 
have a total of seven research and development stations for different 
things, like our missiles test and turbine laboratory. But this is the 
only flight-test facility in the Navy. 

Mr. Durnam. You haven't a wind tunnel there, have you? 

Admiral Comps. No wind tunnels there; no, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. Take your next item, “Naval air 
matériel center, Philadelphia, Pa., $2,800,000.” 

Admiral Comes. That is on page C3-65. The principal mission 
of Philadelphia is research, applied research, developments, test and 
evaluation, manufacture, modification, overhaul of aircraft compo- 
nents and aeronautical materials and equipment, including launch- 
ing and arresting devices. It performs modification and structural 
test of aircraft. At the present time, 116 officers, 357 enlisted, 5,191 
civilians, for a total of 5.592 are on board this station. 

The CHairman. All right. Now your next item 

Mr. Duruam. Just off the record here, I would like to have an 
opinion on this, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHamman. Well, to help along—off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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The CHarrman. The next item—I — we have an amendment, 

Naval Air Station at Omaha, Nebr., $3,500,000. All right, read the 
amendment now and tell the committee why you want “this amend 
ment to go in. Now this is where the amendment goes in, Admirat 
Jelley ? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Kelleher, can you do that ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. 

The Carman. Now read the amendment the Department 
suggested. 

Mr. Ketiener. Following the naval air matériel center at Philade! 
phia, Pa., this would be inserted. 

United States Naval Air Station, Omaha, Nebr. Operational facilities, air 
field pavements, liquid fuel storage, utilities and services, and acquisition of 
land, $3,500,000. 

The CHairman. Why is that necessary, Admiral ¢ 

Captain ALDERMAN. I am Captain Alderman. 

The Cuairman. All right, Captain, tell us about this now. 

Captain AtperMAN. The Air Force, Mr. Chairman, requires the 
facilities now occupied by the Navy at Lincoln, Nebr. They will need 
that entire field. There is no room now for our reserve facility which 
presently exists at Lincoln, This project is for the purpose of 
moving that facility to the municipal airport at Omaha and con- 
structing those facilities which are required at that location. 

The CuarkMan. Then, the committee can understand—now today 
the Air Force and the Navy are using a field at Lincoln. 

Captain AtperMAN. Lincoln; yes. 

The Cuamman. And the Air Force wants the entire field? 

Captain ALpeRMAN. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. So you are geting out of the field. And you are 
going over to the municipal airfield at Omaha ‘ 

Captain ALpeRMAN. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And there is where you want to make an investment 
of $3,500,000. And the whole military mission is that of training for 
the Reserves / 

Captain ALperMAN. That is correct, su 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Which one of those fields were covered by water in the 
recent flood ¢ 

Captain Moorr. That was the other side of the river, the Council 
Dlutts side of the river, that got flooded in the recent flood out there. 
This field is surrounded by dikes and has already installed a pumping 
station that kept the field dry during the recent flood. 

Mr. Rivers. It was seriously threatened, though, wasn’t it ¢ 

Captain Moorr. There was a threat, but the dikes held. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought I saw something there. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, in the bill we had last year we author- 
ized a station for the Air Force at Omaha and then they came back 
and there was some objection to it because of interference with radar, 
radio, and what not, and we moved it to Sioux City, Iowa. 

Now are you using the facility that the Air Force intended to use 
at Omaha in this instance / 

Captain ALpeRMAN. No, sir. As I understand it, we will use the 
municipal airport, which I believe is where they intended to base. 

Mr. Kintpay. I don’t recall that. 
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Captain AvperMAN. But the facilities, the training buildings and 
-o forth, we intend to build with this authorization. 

Mr. Kinpay. But it is your understanding that it is the same 
tield —— 

Captain ALperMaAN. As I understand—— 

Mr. Kirpay. That the Air Force intended to use. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. What type of contract do you have with the munici- 
pal authorities for the use of it ¢ 
~ Captain ALperMAN. We have at present time only verbal and tenta- 
tiveagreements. ‘Those are under negotiation with the city authorities 
now and we understand that they look upon it favorably and will 
allow us to come in and operate. 

Mr. Dunuam. You haven't your feet on the ground or you haven't 
control of it yet 

Captain ALpERMAN. No, sir; we have no firm lease as yet. We 
anticipate getting one. 

Mr. Durnuam. They are moving a little fast, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Of course, before you would be warranted with 
authorization to make any investment there, you have to get some 
kind of assurance and some kind of protection. 

Mr. Dupnam. Sure. 

The CHairman. You have to have some kind of agreement with 
the municipal airfield. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHairman. You haven't any agreement at all / 

Captain ALperMAN. Nothing firm, nothing definitely settled, Mr. 
Chairman, but we understand it will be forthcoming. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, wait a minute. Let’s don’t do it that 
way. You go and get it. We will leave this amendment off until 
you get it. Then if you get it by the time we get this bill up on the 
floor we will offer it to the floor. If we don’t, you offer it in the 
Senate. We have to have some understanding—we ran into the 
identical thing over here in Baltimore with the Air Force. After 
we authorized it, we couldn't get the contract. You go get your 
contract now and make vour arrangements with the municipal airport 
wnd then we will let this item go im. You don’t know whether they 
will agree with you. 

Captain ALperMAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, those negotiations are 
how gong on. 

The Cuamman. All right. How long is it going to take you to 
finish it? 

Captain Atperman. We hope to have something in the very near 
future. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what do you call the near future, next 
week or next month ¢ 

Captain ALDERMAN. I would say we will have something firm by 
the time of the appropriation request. 

The Cruatman,. Let’s say authorization. You get it up by the 
time we get this bill on the floor of the House and we will offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think you will find them pretty anxious to deal with 
you if you haven't the authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Mr. Knpay. After you get the authorization they are going to 
be very high-minded. We ran into that last year. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The next item is Naval Air Missile Test Center, 
Point Mugu, Calif. Guided missile test and evaluation facilities, 
$3,717,000, 

Admiral Comps. That is page 3-66. The mission of Mugu is a 
test and evaluation of guided missiles and their components. We 
own 3,290 acres and lease 1,484 acres. At present we have 163 officers, 
1,320 enlisted, 1,808 civilians, for a total of 3,291. We are asking 
an authorization for $3,717,000 for completion of launching site, test 
and evaluation facilities, and accessory facilities. The amount is 
$3,717,000, 

The Cuamman. All right, take your next item. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question if Tmay. Why 
is it necessary for the Navy to have a missile test center out in the 
Pacific coast while the Air Force has a multimillion dollar one down 
here, I believe, at Banana River, Fla.?- Why can’t you do the work 
together and much more cheaply ? 

Admiral Comrs. Ours has been in commission for some time, sir, 
about 6 years. It is a short test range of 150 miles thoroughly instru- 
mented with capabilities up to 500 miles for special tests. The one 
at Banana River is a long test range which is about 1,000 miles 
thoroughly instrumented with capabilities up to 5,500 miles. It is 
just now going into operation. We have tested many of our missiles 
for years in this Point Mugu facility and now have a plant account 
of $17,000,000. We use it for short range. The Air Force uses it for 
short range. ‘The Army can use it and does use it for short range; 
likewise, our long-range missiles, the Army’s long range, are tested 
at Banana River. They are for two different kinds of tests, 

The Cnarman. As a matter of fact, the Navy has concentrated 
on what might be classified as short-range guided missile. The Air 
Force is handling the long range. 

Admiral Comes. That is right; yes. 

The Cu. —_ oo Allright. Take your next item: Naval air facility 
Weeksville, N. C., sewage treatment plant and helium purification 
plant, $ a ki 

Mr. KeLLENER. 5-87. 

Admiral Comps. C3-81. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Admiral Comes. Weeksville is a facility to support regular opera- 
tions of fleet airships and heliocopter aircraft. It also supports the 
Bureau of Aeronautics vehicle pool. Government-owned land is 
824.44 acres. At present there are 86 officers, 534 enlisted, 180 civilians 
or total of 800 on board this station. We are asking for $237,000 for 
the sewage treatment plant and the helium purification plant ; $100,000 
is for the sewage treatment plant and $137,000 for the helium puri- 
fication plant. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

That covers aviation facilities. Now your next one is supply facili- 
ties. Who is here from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts ? 

Admiral Royar. Rear Adm. M. L. Royar, Chief of the Bureau of 
Supphes and Accounts. 
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The CHarrman. All right, Admiral. It is a pleasure to see you 
up here. We haven't seen you.up here in a long time. 
(The statement of Rear Adm. M. L. Royar is as follows:) 
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Housk ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 








INTRODUCTION 





Requested authorization for “Supply facilities,’ in this program, totals 
$27,883,000 for 10 projects. Objectively, $19,114,000 for tive projects will pro- 
vide for the coustruction of 1,690,000 gross square feet of warehouse space 
and related facilities, to partially alleviate a warehousing deficit of 9.0 million 
gross square feet. Secondly, $652,000 is to complete the second half of a mock-up 
cargo ship and construct enlisted men’s barracks facilities to house and train 
cargo handling battalion personnel. Thirdly, the remaining four projects, to 
taling $8,117,000, are for the construction of 500,000 barrels of bulk petroleum 
storage facilities and distribution systems to partially alleviate a large aviation 
fuel deficit. 

Details relative to the three operational fields mentioned are as follows: 












WAREHOUSING 











The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts requires a total of 72.0 million gross 
square feet of covered storage space within the continental United States to 
provide for the storage and distribution of operating and reserve stocks now 
on hand and to be delivered for storage as a result of procurements from fiscal 
year 1952 and previous appropriations. This program was developed in the 
following manner ; 

(@) Materials having a value of $900 million and procured from fiscal year 
1952 and prior appropriations are to be delivered for covered storage in the 
supply depot system. These materials represent a net increase in inventories, 
Based upon the relationship of inventory value of materials in storage to space 
actually occupied, a dollar value of material per square foot of space occupied 
was established. Applying this factor to the $900 million of materials requires 
14.4 million gross square feet of warehouse space. 

(b) Materials now in storage in the supply depot system require 57.6 million 
gross square feet of covered space. The covered space in use plus the 14.4 
million gross square feet of Warehouse space required for materials to be de 
livered for storage represents the previously stated requirement of 72.0 million 
gross square feet of covered space. 

(c) The supply depot system has available or under construction 68.0 million 
gross square feet of covered space in the continental United States. Therefore, 
there is a deficit of 9.0 million gross square feet. This does not take into account 
the potential additional deficit which will result from the conversion back to 
nonstorage use of the 4.0 million gross square feet now in use for storage which 
is located in personnel training types of buildings, industrial facilities, and 
similar structures. 

Two basic principles must govern any program to alleviate the warehouse 
space deficit: (1) space must be provided to adequately maintain materials in 
immediately usable condition; and (2) any space constructed must be positioned 
so that adequate, expeditious, and fully coordinated support of operating forces 
can be provided during any accelerated military effort in the national defense. 
To this end there are four warehousing projects in the program which provide 
1.6 million gross square feet of warehouse space. The remaining deficit of 7.4 
million gross square feet will be procured from commercial sources or programed 
for construction at a future date. 

Where it is operationally feasible to do so, it is planned to expand existing 
depots. However, a substantial part of the storage will go into a new activity 
to be located in the Macon, Ga., area, thereby contributing a considerable degree 
of protection through dispersal and providing a more efficient distribution 
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pattern by relieving the pressure on existing activities. In addition, a projec: 
is included in the program to provide advanced-base warehouse facilities at ; 
classified location overseas. The purpose of this classified project is being 
supported by a representative from the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 


CARGO-HANDLING BATTALION FACILITIES 


The Cheatham Annex of the Norfolk Naval Supply Center is designated as a 
cargo-handling battalion training center for 1 full-strength cargo-handling bat 
talion and 4 nucleus battalions composed of 45 officers and 804 enlisted men. 

Housing and training facilities are inadequate. The existing facility can 
only accommodate 494 enlisted men. One-half of a mock-up ship exists, provid 
ing training in steam-powered equipment only. The $652,000 requested in this 
program will construct 2 barracks buildings, housing 330 enlisted men, and com 
plete the present one-half mock-up ship equipped in both steam-powered and 
electrically operated equipment. 


BULK PETROLEUM STORAGE FACILITIES 


The final phase of the | rogram is the construction of bulk petroleum storage 
facilities. 

The levels of supply of petroleum products to meet requirements are based 
on approved policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This policy requires that, 
in addition to normal operating requirements, a mobilization reserve must be 
established to permit operations after D-day while industry is gearing to 
production. 

A reserve supply is necessary because of industry's inability to immediately 
meet the greatly increased requirements of wartime operations. This industry 
time lag in increasing production is not the same for all products but there are 
industry conditions Common to all products which prevent immediate increase 
These are: 

(a). Conversion of plant facilities 

(b). Availability of refinery tankage 

(c). Previous contractual obligations 
(ad). Transportation of military products 

Today, there is a large deficit of storage for aviation gasoline 115/145 oc 
tane and jet fuel. 

Authorization is contained in three projects in this program for the con 
struction of 500,000 barrels of bulk aviation fuel storage which will provide 
storage for only a small portion of the present deficit. 

The 500,000 barrels of bulk aviation fuel storage, including pipeline dis 
tribution, is to be constructed at three facilities on the west coast in order to 
partially reduce the over-all shortage of fuel and support the Bureau of Aero 
nautics’ master jet plan. 

This program also contains a project in the amount of $310,000 for petro! 
eum facilities at a classified location overseas. The purpose of this classified 
project is being supported by a representative from the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

In conclusion, this program requests legislative authority to construct aviation 
fuel storage at Harpswell Neck, Maine, in lieu of Boston, Mass., with funds in the 
amount of $2,766,500 authorized by Public Law 155, Kighty-second Congress, and 
appropriated by Public Law 254, Eighty-second Congress. Funds available wilt 
permit the construction of 750,000 barrels of surface storage at Harpswell Neck, 
as contrasted with 165,000 barrels of below-ground storage at Boston. 

In closing, it is desired to assure the committee that the funds requested for 
the projects will result in completely usable facilities with the exception of on 
project, wherein only funds for purchase of land and architectural and engineer 
ing services are being requested at this time. 


The CuatrMan. The first item here is “Naval supply center, Byron. 
Gia.” Administrative facilities, maimtenance facilities and shops. 
medical facilities, storage and supply handling facilities, security 
fencing and buildings, utilities, architectural and engineering services. 
and an acquisition of land, $11,072,000. Now, Admiral, this is a new 
item, Is it ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 
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The CuarrmMan. What do you contemplate doing there ‘ 

Mr. Rivers. What page in the book ? 

The CHarrman. What page in the book ¢ 

Mr. KeLiener. C4-1. 

The Cuairman. Now, Admiral, what do you propose to do there and 
why are you suggesting the establishment of a Navy supply center at 

syron, Ga. ¢ 

‘Admiral Royar. Mr. Chairman, this is the result of considerable 
study. During World War II we had a great shortage of storage, 
particularly in this area. What we are trying to do now is to establish 
a supply center which will feed the southeastern part of the United 
States. 

The Cuarrman. How long has this project been under study ? 

Admiral Royar. Well 

The CuarrMan. Fora naval supply base in the Southeast 

Admiral Royar. This has been under study for over 2 years. 

The CHarrMan. Did you appoint a board to make any inquiry in 
regard to it? 

Admiral Royar. We did, sir. We examined over 32 sites. 

The Cuairman. Did the board make a report last year, or the year 
before last 

Admiral Royar. Yes; they did. 

The CuatrmMan. This matter was called to the attention of the com- 
mittee last year; was it not / 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

The CHairman. And the committee suggested that you restudy the 
entire matter ¢ 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And, did you do so? 

Admiral Royar. We did. 

The Cuairman. After a restudy, you concluded that you needed a 
supply base in the Southeast ? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. How many supply bases are there in the Atlantic 
serboard ¢ 

Admiral Royar. There is at the present time one supply center, that 
isat Norfolk. We do have a supply depot at Scotia, N. Y. 

The Cuarrman. A supply depot? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. The main supply depot is at Norfolk 

Admiral Royar. The supply center is at Norfolk, Va. 

The Cuarrman. The supply center? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The CnarrmMan. Now, where are your depots ? 

Admiral Royar. Then we have and are contemplating, as will be 
brought out in here, a small depot at Jacksonville. What we are after 
now, or what we would like to have, is a supply center not less than 
[50 miles from the coast line, which will back up the various supply 
activities on the coast. 

The Cyairman. Wait a minute. Let’s go back a minute. You 
have a main supply depot at Norfolk ? 

Admiral Royar. We have one now. 

The Cuarrman. What have you at Bayonne, N. J.? 

Admiral Royar. That is a supply depot, also. 
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The Cyaan. All right. How many supply.depots have you on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coast today? You have one at Bayonne? 

Admiral Royar. We have five. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, where are they now? Give the names. 

Admiral Rorar. NSD, Newport: Naval advance base supply depot, 
Davisville; NSD, Bayonne; naval supply center, Norfolk; naval 
activating base depot, Gulfport. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Then you concluded that the military requirements and the proper 
defense of the country required the establishment of a base in the 
Southeast. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The Crarrman. And as a result of a board of 2 years’ study and a 
restudy at the request of the committee, you think that the base should 
be located in the area designated in this bill now? 

Admiral Royar. We do. 

The Cuarrman. How many sites did you investigate ? 

Admiral Royar. Approximately 32. 

The Cuarrman. What were those sits? What States were inquired 
into and what areas were inquired into? 

Admiral Royar. The major areas were around Charlotte, N. C.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Columbus, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Crarman. After making a complete survey of all of those 
sites, what were your criteria in locating the base ¢ 

Admiral Royar. The basic specifications called for approximately 
2,000 acres of level dry land in a single parcel, with good drainage 
and satisfactory subsurface conditions for construction, availability 
of at least two railroads to service the activity, good arterial highways 
for truck service, availability of electrical energy and water supply, 
a satisfactory labor market, a nontarget area, and a minimum of 150 
miles inland. 

The Cratrman. And manufactured goods will be stored there? 

Admiral Royar. Mostly manufactured goods. 

The Cuarrman. Now, did you take into use as a standard the avail 
ability of the industries of the country to the located site? 

Admiral Royar. That was taken into consideration, but the main 
idea was to have a supply facility in the Southeast that could back up 
the Gulf ports and the southeastern Atlantic ports. 

The Cuarrman. And how far from the water ? 

Admiral Royar. At least 150 miles. 

The Cratrman. And after a thorough study of these sites the De- 
partment and two boards concluded this was the proper place? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, sir. 

The Crarrman. Was there any dissenting opinion in any members 
of the board ? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was a unanimous board ? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The Crrarrman. You feel that this is the proper place to establish 
an additional base. 

Admiral Royar. Definitely. 

The Cuamman. What? 
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Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrman. You think the committee would be warranted in 
following your policy of having a base for military reasons tg supply 
the fleet in the southeast ¢ 

Admiral Royar. I do. 

The CaarrmMan. Now, what would be the advantage from a mili- 
tary standpoint of establishing the base in the Southeast ? 

Admiral Royar. As I stated before, it would be the back-up point 
for Jacksonville, the Florida ports, and also the Gulf ports of Houston 
and Galveston. 

The Cuatrman. It would, then, supply the fleet that) might be 
based at Jacksonville, Pensacola, Miami, or any place from Norfolk 
on around to Corpus Christi: is that correct / 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

The Cuairman, Is that it? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. I have a chart here if you would 
like to see it, sir. 

The CHairman. Well, let’s see the chart. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the admiral has made a bang-up case for this. 
I think we ought to approve it. 

The CHamrman. Well, now, let’s not be in too big a hurry. Let’s 
do things right. Go ahead now and explain the chart, Admiral. 

Admiral Royar. Scotia, as you see, has the back-up for Portland, 
Boston, Newport, and New York. Mechanicsburg also has a back-up 
of New York for certain items. It has a back-up of Philadelphia 
and also carries a back-up for Norfolk. Southeast would fill in the 
one area that we haven't covered. That would complement Great 
Lakes. It would complement also air stations or inland facilities 
in the southeastern area. It would take in New Orleans, Gulfport, 
and eventually would go down into Texis if necessary. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, Admiral, since it is the only one in the South- 
east, what percentage of shipping would that take care of, of your 
over-all total? That will give us a better picture. 

Admiral Royar. It would not only take care of the shipping but 
the numerous air stations. 

Mr. Duruam. I mean the over-all percentage. Give us the per- 
centage of the over-all operations there that you have to conduct in 
these warehouses. 

Admiral Royar. Well, I would say it would take around 10 to 
15 percent of the entire amount. 

Mr. Durnam. And you have how many places there ? 

Admiral Royar. We have Clearfield and Spokane on the west coast. 
We have Great Lakes here, Scotia, Mechanicsburg, and the proposed 
Southeast. 

Mr. Rivers. This new base 

Mr. Duruam. Then you have six places and this takes care of 10 
percent of the over-all picture. 

Admiral Royar. It will take care of more than that. T will have 
to get that figure for you. I have given you a minimum figure there. 

Mr. Durnam. It would give us a pretty good picture there of your 
justification, 

Admiral Royar. True; with the growth of the activities in this 
area the amount of material handled through this activity or in the 
aren will be approximately 15 percent. 
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Mr. Durnam. And it would be in the safest position in the United 
States. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this. That will really give you a larger 
area to supply than any of them, because as you say the ports—fo1 
instance, the one at Charleston is increasing. 

Admiral Royar. That is right; that will be a back-up for Charleston. 

Mr. Rivers. And it really takes a larger area than any of you 
other bases. 

Admiral Royar. It saves us concentrating our materials at the 
coast ports. 

Mr. Kitpay. I also understand it will provide for air stations. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. For the Navy and Marines. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now,:you haven’t mentioned the large air stations 
down in Florida and along the coast there. 

Admiral Royar. There would be certain material, certain stocks 
of specialized aviation material here. 

Mr. Kitpay. I thought this was going to be a center for everything. 

Admiral Royar. Ey verything. 

Mr. Kinpay. Clothing, food / 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. As the need developed, the stocks 
would be put in there. 

Mr. Durwam. I think the admiral can work up the percentage 
figures on this operation and give it to us, because it would be very 
helpful. | Approximately 15 percent. | 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now. 

Read your items, Admiral. 

Tell the committee now what you proposed to do there. They are 
all set out in this book. I see you have to acquire 1,700 acres of 
land. It is high-priced land. 

Mr. Durnam. Georgia land is cheap. 

The Cuairman. No; that is too high a price. We will deal with 
that later on. Now go ahead, Admiral, and tell the committee about 
it. please. 

Admiral Royar. The break-down of the cost of what we intend 
to do is on C4-15, 

We are asking for authorization of $369,000 for the administrative 
spaces, $300,000 for maintenance facilities, $40,200 for medical facil- 
ities, $7,680,000 for covered storage facilities, $150,000 to prepare 
open storage, utilities, telephone, electric, water, and so forth 
$1,333,250, and acquisition of land, security, fencing and buildings 
and A, and E. fee for $1,199,550. 

The CHarrman. Now, this expenditure of $11,072,000, is this just 
the first step ¢ 

Admiral Royar. That is just the first step. 

The CHarrMan. Give the committee the benefit now of what your 
objective is to ultimately develop. 

Admiral Royar. The ultimate objective as the need grows will be 
5,000,000 square feet of storage, a total of $61,922,550. 

The Cuamman. How long a period of time will it require to reach 
that objective 4 
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Admiral Royar. It depends of course on the availability of money 
and the need. But we will build this as the need arises. 

The CHAIRMAN. — does the need justify now more than what 
you are asking for or are you for economic reasons stringing it out 
ver a period of seem 

Admiral Royar. We would prefer to get exactly this amount to 
vet started, in order that we can judge the future and make requests 
of the Congress as the need arises. 

Mr. Rivers. You want to get the entire acreage, though, to begin 
with. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. This will make a useable increment 
to start with. 

Mr. Rivers. So that your future ¢ctivities will not be proscribed by 
your inability to get land for your eitire project. 
~ Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Durnam. This amount would put vou in position to store any 
thing there. It is just ground work, you might say. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Admiral Royar. It will give us eight warehouses. 

Mr. Duruam. It will give you eight buildings / 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir: 960,000 square feet. This is about a 
fifth of the amount of the ultimate objective. 

The CHairman. Any questions from any members of the committee 
onthis item?’ If not, the committee approves the item. 

Allright. We will have to go into executive session as T have some 
thing to talk to the committee about. 

We will take a recess until 2 o'clock. I want the committee to re 
main here one second. T want to tt ake up a matter in executive session. 

Admiral, you be back and the Navy be back here. I notice you have 
a large number of witnesses here this morning. We want to get vou 
back as soon as we can. We will recess until 2 o'clock. Let the com- 
mittee go in executive session, 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., the committee adjourned to executive 
session, to reconvene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairnman. Now when the committee recessed we were on page 
3, line 14. Naval Supply Depot, Great Lakes, [1., $8,261,000, All 
right, Admiral. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 4-3. 

The Craiman. 4-3 of the book. 

Admiral Royar. This amount of money, Mr. Chairman, is to pro- 
vide for two regular-sized warehouses and one small heav y-duty ware- 
house. This is in the general program of building at Great Lakes. 
The first increment was obtained last year and this is the second 
increment of the long-range program. 

The Cuairman, Allright. Naval Supply Depot, Jacksonville, Fla.. 
582.000, 

Mr. Kettener. On 4-5, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuairman. Now you got a big base at Jacksonville? 

Admiral Rorar. We have a big base at Jacksonville at the present 
time. Because of the developments around the Jacksonville area, we 
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need a supply facility in this area to take care of these various 
activities. 

The Crairman. Now, this would be auxiliary to the naval supply 
center at Byron, Ga. ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. This would be one of the outlets of the 
center. 

The CHairman. Now, what is the cost of your total program there? 
Some $16 million; isn’t it ¢ 

Admiral Royar. About $17 million. 

The Cuairman. So this is just the first step ¢ 

Admiral Royar. This increment here is simply to obtain land and 
the architechural and engineering services. 

The Cuamman. How much land you have to acquire down there? 

Admiral Royar. There are approximately 400 acres. 

The Cuairman. Now let’s see. 

Mr. Keviener. 5-5, Mr. Chairman. Item 8 at the bottom of the 
page. 

Lhe CuarrMan. Acquisition of 400 acres at so much an acre. 

Admiral Jeiiey. It is on the St. John River, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, I know it. I helped to locate this base down 
there. I know all about it. 

Nevertheless, we will look into it later on. 

Now let’s get the picture in mind now. The center base is going 
to be up at Byron. Then growing out of that, at each one of these 
naval establishments you are going to have another supply activity. 

Admiral Royar. This supply activity requirement is because of the 
development of the Mayport, Fla., area by the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
the reestablishment and expansion of air stations in the Florida area, 
the need of supply facility for the Green Cove Springs reserve fleet 
presently based there, the greatly expanded surface and aircraft 
activity, as well as the increase of activity in the entire Sixth Naval 
Distric Lt. 

The Caiman. Now, will this take care of all the naval activities 
in Florida ¢ 

Admiral Royar. North of Miami, only. 

The Cuatrman. North of Miami ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, Will you put in the record the number of air bases 
and naval activities north of Miami, between Jacksonville and north 
of Miami? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, we can put that in. 

The CHairman. How many are there ¢ 

Admiral Royar. I can supply that figure, sir. 

(The number is 77). 

The CuairmMan. It is a great many, 1 know, because they put them 
down there during the war. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get something straight. 
It seems as though you have referred to supply centers, depots, and 
now storage and supply handling facilities. Could you give us a 
description of what these are? Are there any more types of supply 
station ¢ 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. A center is composed of a number of 
depots. For example, in a center you have an air depot that handles 
aeronautical material, an ordnance depot that handles ordnance mate 
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rial, a ship supply depot that handles ships’ material, a general supply 
depot that handles general supply material. These depots are com- 
ponents of a center, 

A depot, depending on the size, the location, and mission, would 
handle small amounts, perhaps, of each type of material. Perhaps it 
wouldn't handle any ship’s material at all if there was no need for 
ship's material in that area. But it might handle only small amounts. 
There wouldn't be enough requirements to set up one of these centers 
with separate depots. 

Now, the supply facility is more or less a small depot. Sometimes 
they are referred to as the supply facilities. Sometimes it is a group 
of small supply activities. Scotia is a depot. Jacksonville eventually 
[ think will be a small depot. 

Mr. Kinpay. | thought you said Scotia was a center. 

Admiral Royar. No sir, not Scotia. We have Norfolk, Oakland, 
and the new center in the southeast. Scotia is not yet a full-sized 
center, 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, would a center exercise inventory control over 
the depots / 

Admiral Royar. To a certain extent, ves. The supply demand 
control point is the activity that actually exercises inventory control 
over material, 

Mr. Kinpay. That is another one. We hadn't heard of that one 
before. What is that one? 

Admiral Royar., Supply demand control points are set up for 
categories of material, for instance, like aeronautical material. That 
vas the first one. We have the aviation supply office at Philadelphia 
which exercises inventory control over all of the aviation supply 
depots in the United States. The general supply office at Philadelphia 
exercises the same inventory control over all general supply material 
in the various depots and centers in the United States. 

That inventory control filters on right down through the system. 
The main control is right at the supply demand control point. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, are these all separate commands or do they 
center up? Who exercises command ¢ 

Admiral Royar. At the center there is a command—a commanding 
officer of the center and an officer in charge of each of the depots. 
At the depot there is simply a commanding officer of the depot. 

Mr. Kinpay. What I was trying to get at is, Do they all report right 
into you or do they report through the naval district or through the 
centers or how do they report ? 

Admiral Royar. They report through the supply demand control 
points, and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts exercises the co- 
ordinat ing control over them. 

The Cramman. What effect will the catalog bill have on keeping 
track of your various items in your centers and depots / 

Admiral Royar. The present bill that is up really just puts into 
effect what we are doing now. It puts into law the things that we 
are doing. 

The Cuaimman. Well, then. it will be of some benefit, the pres- 
ent law? 

Admiral Royar. It all depends on how it comes out of the mill, 

The Caiman. Well, like it passed the House. 

Admiral Royar. I think we can live with it all right. 
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The CuatrMan. “7 it going to save any money ¢ 

Admiral Royar. I don’t think it will. 

The Cuairman. Now, the Navy uses millions and millions of vari 
ous things. Is it going to let you know you have this, that, and thi 
other, and you won't have to buy it ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. It will do exactly what we are doing 
now, to try to set up the Federal Catalog. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if it does what you are doing now, it is on 
the right line. 

Admiral Royar. Along the right line. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now take your next item. Tell 
about the naval supply center at the Cheatham Annex, Norfolk. 
Now, this is a center. 

Mr. KevLener. Page 4-8. 

The Cratrman. This is a big one. 

Admiral Royar. This is part of the naval supply center at Norfolk. 
At Cheatham Annex we have a school for traming cargo handling 
battalions and we are asking here for money to set up an additional] 
barracks for the enlisted men and also to complete a ship ‘mockup 
for training purposes. There is no land involved there. 

The Carman, The Government-owned land is 5,227 acres. You 
lease 22 acres of that. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is all. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. All right. 

All right, now, take your next one: Naval supply depot, Scotia, 
aa Se 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 4-9. 

Admiral Royar. This is in the regular program of developing 
Scotia. We are asking there money for three additional buildings. 

The Ciaran. When was this base established / 

Admiral Royar. 1943. 

The Cnarrman. 1948. You have 1,400 personnel up there. 

All right, now what is your next one?’ The naval supply depot, 
Point Loma, San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 4-10. 

The CuarroMan. Is this right out on the point? 

Admiral Royar. This is right out on the point. It is to be a bulk 
tuel facility to provide f fleet. fueling and nearby shore activity re- 
quirements, 

The Cnairman. Now, what about your water supply there? 

Admiral Royar. There is no water supply problem involved here. 

The Cuatrman. Now, have you adequate water supply ¢ 

Admiral Royar. For what little we would need, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You say for what little you need—vou don’t need 
much. 

Admiral Royar. None that I know of. 

The CuarrMan. You see we have to be cautious about any activities 
in the vicinity of San Diego and down in that area because water is 

little scarce out there. 

Mr. Bares. It is only 73 people. 

Admiral Royar. There are only 73 personnel involved. 

The Cuatrman. I know, but they can use a heap of water on a hot 
dav. 


- 
( 
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“Naval supply depot, San Pedro.” 

Mr. Ke._iener. Page 4-11. 

Admiral Royar. That is to provide a pipeline for transporting fuel 

Kl Toro. 

The CuarrmMan. Well now, what activity—we abandoned the navy 
vard at San Pedro, did we not, and reactivated the navy yard ¢ 

Admiral Royar. At Long Beach. 

The CHaArRMAN. At Long Beach, ves. That is right there at San 
Pedro, isn’t it? 

Admiral Royar. This really is for the aviation fuel pipeline from 
the bulk storage at Norwalk, Calif., to the Marine Corps Air Station 
at El Toro, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Your next one is the Puget Sound area. 

Mr. Keviener. Page 4-12, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You haven't any supply depots in the vicinity of 
San Francisco Bay area ¢ 

Admiral Royar. We have the Oakland Naval Supply Center. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

All right. Now Puget Sound, at Bremerton. 

Admiral Royar. This is for tankage, additional tankage in that 
area. 

The Cuatrman. Now, while we are under the heading of Bureau 
of Supphes and Accounts, haven't you some amendment in reference 
to establishing and utilizing this property that the University of 
Georgia is giving you? Doesn't that come up now Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Keviener. No, sir, that comes up under service school facilities, 
page 16, 

The CHatrrman. Well, it comes under the head of Bureau of Sup 
plies and Accounts. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Royar. May I call attention, sir, to page 20, seetion 205. 

The CHamman. Page 204 

Mr. Smarr. Page 20 of the bill. 

The Crairman. Oh, yes. Now let’s see. What item? 

Mr. Keiiener. Section 203. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. <All right now. 

Public Law 155, Kighty-second Congress, is hereby amended as follows: 

“Strike so much thereof under the heading ‘Continental United States’ and 
subheading ‘Supply facilities’ in section 201 as reads as follows: 

‘*Naval shipyard, Boston, Mass., fuel facility: Aviation gasoline and jet 
fuel bulk storage ; $2,766,500. ” 

Why are you jumping from Boston, Mass., up to Maine? 

Admir al Royar. The main reason is by going up to Maine we can 
construct 750,000 barrels of surface storage for the same money re- 
quired in Boston to construct 160,000 barrels of underground tankage. 

In other words, we increase our capacity by going up to Maine. 

The CuarrmMan. Then we should reduce your appropriation. Be- 
cause you are asking for the same amount. 

Admiral Royar. We have a large deficit in storage, or barrel deficit 
in storage as it is, and by going up to Maine we can cut into that a 
little bit. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, we don’t save any money? 

Admiral Royar. We get— 

The Cratrman. In your previous statement, you saved a little 
money- 
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Mr. Netson. More storage capacity. 

Admiral Royar. We increase the storage capacity. 
The CuHarrMan. | see. 

Admiral Royar. For the same amount of money. 


The CuHarrmMan. For the same amount of money. About how much / 


Admiral Royar. From 160,000 barrels to 750,000 barrels. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, that is a big saving. All right, that winds 
youup. We O. K. that. 

Anything further? 

Thank you very much. 

The Marine Corps. Come around, General Hill. 

Now General, I am glad to see you here. 


Marine Corps Puspric Works PRoGRAM 


1. There are only three projects in the 1953 public works program for the 
Marine Corps requiring authorization in the total amount of $30,878,000. The 
two major program objectives of this program are: 

(1) Expansion of storage and transshipment facilities, one project totaling 
$14,463,000 ; and 

(2) Expansion of training facilities, two projects totaling $16,415,000. 

2. The proposed 1953 public works program for the Marine Corps is designed 
to supply only the most urgent requirements for the shore establisbment under 
the strength of 243,730 men authorized by the President for the end of fiscal 
year 1958. This is an increase of 68,214 men over the strength of 175,516 men 
originally authorized for the end of fiscal year 1952, although an increase of 
only 8,410 men over the strength of 235,320 now authorized for the end of fiscal 
year 1952. It is desired to point out that this accelerated build-up for 1952 
has rendered it impossible to construct needed facilities at the rate required 
and has resulted in various make-shifts and “jury-rigging” which must continue 
until necessary construction funds are appropriated and utilized. 

3. The Marine Corps is unable to relate directly its fiscal vear 1953 construc 
tion requests to the end fiscal year 1950 strength of 74.279 men. This strength 
represented an abnormally small Marine Corps. The establishment then exist- 
ing after certain postwar disposals was, and is, woefully inadequate to accom 
modate the needs of the currently authorized Marine Corps (243,730 basis for 
fiscal year 1953 budget). For this reason, projects in the Marine Corps pro 
gram which depend on the personnel strength are not based on strengths as of 
June 30, 1950, as specified by the Munitions Board criteria under which this 
program was developed. It is apparent, also, that there can be no troop 
strength as of June 80, 1950, ior new establishments such as the Marine Corps 
Depot of Supplies at Albany, Ga. In this case, also, the deployment planned 
under the permanent authorized strength was used. 

4. In order to carry out its assigned mission, the deployment of the Marine 
Corps is generally split between the east and west coasts. In the East, there 
is a recruit depot at Parris Island, S. C.: a training station, which is the base 
for a Marine division, at Camp Lejeune, N. C.: an amphibious development 
center and schools at Quantico, Va.: and supply facilities consisting of a depot 
of supplies (clothing and equipment factory) at Philadelphia, Pa., a forward 
ing depot at Portsmouth, Va., and a back-up depot of supplies (under con 
struction) at Albany, Ga. These facilities are paralleled in California on the 
west coast by a recruit depot at San Diego, a training station and base for a 
Marine division at Camp Pendleton, and supply facilities consisting of a depot 
of supplies (with forwarding functions) at San Francisco, and a_ back-up 
supply annex at Barstow. The clothing and equipment manufacturing facilities 
at Philadelphia and the amphibious center and schools at Quantico require no 
suppleinenting on the west coast. 
>. Before a project is included in the Marine Corps’ public works program, 
it is subjected to most exhaustive scrutiny at all command levels. In most 
cases, projects originate in the field. Preliminary estimates, descriptive data, 
and justifications are prepared by the station’s public works officer, or with 
his assistance, when the need is indicated, These are then carefully examined 
by the station’s development board and the relative importance of the various 
projects is determined. A consolidated program for each station is then sent 
to Marine Corps headquarters where each project is again reviewed, examined, 
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weighed against all other projects, and may be revised or deleted from the 
program by the Marine Corps Station Development Board. New projects, not 
submitted by the stations, may be added at this time. A consolidated Marine 
Corps program is then prepared, cost estimates are reviewed by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and the program is submitted to the departmental Shore 
Station Development Board for preparation of a consolidated Navy Department 
public-works program. From this point, various revisions may be made as 
dictated by policy, ground rules, or other circumstances. The Marine Corps 
explains and justifies its program in general and in detail at hearings held 
by the Shore Station Development Board. 

6. It should be noted that in every examination and preparation of a pro- 
gram at all command levels, the majority of projects under consideration and 
which finally make up the program are not new requirements but are those 
which have existed (for many vears, in some cases) and for which it has been 
impossible to secure appropriations in the past. In most cases, the failure to 
obtain the necessary iunds has been beyond the control of the Marine Corps. 
There have always been limitations on the total amount of funds permitted 
to be requested by the Navy and the Marine Corps has had to stand its share 
of cuts made for this reason. Because it is obvious that some projects have 
a demonstrably greater urgency than others, certain projects are displaced 
through fund limitations even before they reach consideration by the Congress. 
This has resulted in an increasing backlog of projects for which the urgency is 
increasing daily and only the most necessary new projects can secure places 
in the annual revisions to the program. It is clear that many projects which 
were considered to be of suflicient urgency to be in the 1951 publie works pro- 
gram before the Marine Corps expanded and for which no funds have been appro- 
priated are now so necessary as to imperil the mission of the Marine Corps 
through their lack of accomplishment. 

7. The 1953 public works program was first submitted by the Marine Corps in 
December 1950. It was reviewed, revised, and resubmitted in October 1951 
for a total of $269,984,398. In November 1951, the Munitions Board promul- 
gated certain criteria in light of which the Marine Corps again reviewed and 
revised its program, reducing the funds requested to $116,570,753. In March 
1952, the Bureau of the Budget reviewed the projects left by the Munitiens 
Board and made further drastic cuts. This resulted in a program totaling 
$56,884,600 of which $26,006,600 has already been authorized thereby requiring 
new authorization of $30,878,000. Many projects which the Marine Corps 
considers necessary have been deleted. For example: In Public Law 155, the 
Kighty-second Congress authorized $800,000 for construction of ramps and 
piers for landing craft at Camp Lejeune. This will provide a usable increment 
of a project now estimated to cost $38,147,280, but the additional authorization 
required is not being requested in this porgram. Other projects haves been 
greatly curtailed to comply with the restrictions of the Munitions Board 
criteria. It may be affirmatively stated, therefore, that all of the projects 
for which fiscal year 1953 funds are requested by the Marine Corps are of 
urgent military necessity. Many of the projects have been required for sev- 
eral years and their need was demonstrated before the Korean incident and 
the subsequent accelerated increase in the permanent strength of the Marine 
Corps. These older projects have been reviewed and justified many times, 
by all levels of authority from the individual station development boards up 
to Congress itself in some cases. Their need has continued. All projects in 
this request, both old and new, have been carefully weighed and considered 
to see that they are currently required. Maximum use is planned for all exist- 
ing facilities, temporary as well as permanent. It Can be positively asserted 
that the Marine Corps request for funds represents only immediate and urgent 
requirements on an austere basis. This is sharply illustrated by the fact that 
in the revision of the original $269,984.398 program, $153,413,645, or 56.8 per- 
cent, was cut by the Marine Corps Station Development Board because of 
Munitions Board criteria. This meager remainder was further slashed 
$59,686,153, a reduction of 51.2 percent more, by the Bureau of the Budget, 
leaving only 22.1 percent of the original program, and of this amount, only 
S30,878,000 or 8.7 percent of the original program requires new authorization. 

S. The Marine Corps program now contains several projects for which Con- 
sress has authorized but not appropriated funds. This authorization totals 
$26,006,600. This situation has not arisen through the desire of the Marine 
Corps. With the single exception of the new depot at Albany, Ga., the Marine 
Corps has originally requested that both authorization and full appropriation 
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be granted for each project in its program. For Albany, the ultimate depo; 
construction has been phased for completion of increments as they will | 
needed and can be used. This phasing for Albany has been altered and thy 
discrepancy between authorization and appropriations in other projects hay: 
been caused primarily by limitations of funds and ability to expend funds 
and are beyond the control of the Marine Corps. In a number of cases, this 
has resulted in an authorization which has become inadequate because of in 
creases in costs during the passage of time between authorization and appr 
priation, thereby requiring a request for additional authorization as well as 
increased appropriation. The Marine Corps desires the full authorization 
and appropriation for all of its projects. 

%. There is a project in the program, which has been authorized, for whic 
additional authorization is required : 


VCS, Quantico, Va. Communications Officers School (Additional Floor o) 
tmphibious Warfare School) 


New total estimated cost __ : $452, O00 
Authorized Public Law 155, S2d Cong F ; : 289, 300 


Additional authorization required_ 162, 700 


The necessity for this increase is fully explained in the revised justification 
sheets. This revised figure appears in the total figures given in the first 
paragraph. 

10. Construction of barracks for housing troops is based on the enlisted 
strengths authorized for each station involved and is calculated on a maximun 
of 70 square feet per man except in the case of certain temporary facilities 
where crowded capacities are planned. Attention is invited to the fact that 
housing requirements must be calenlated for each individual station and over 
all existing capacities cannot be compared with over-all strengths of the Marine 
Corps as a whole to derive construction requirements. This is true because 
of the variance of the missions of the stations from their previous missions 
the necessity of providing new establishments and other operational factors 
affecting deployment of the troops. 

11. The requirement for storage space in the Marine Corps is still highly 
critical. The Marine Corps has testified many times in the past as to the great 
volume of valuable materials and equipment which have had to be stored in 
the open when they should have been in covered storage and the resultant 
deterioration and high maintenance cost. At one activity, the supply depot 
Camp Lejeune, for example, during the period from 1946 to the fall of 1950 
depot supplies were stored in 173 buildings, not designed for such use, totaling 
OS7.28S square feet. These buildings were designed and used during World 
War II as mess halls, barracks, administration buildings, ete. With the ex 
pansion of the Marine Corps, it became imperative that all such buildings be 
returned to their intended use, so all this valuable property was relegated to 
open storage with other such materials already so stored because of lack of 
warehouses. Naturally, the same identical items are no longer in storage, since 
they have been replaced in the normal turn-over of stocks, but an equivalent 
volume is still out in the open plus great additional amounts. These supplies 
are now primarily those required as a result of the rapid expansion of the 
Marine Corps. Because of the inroads which have been and are being made 
on existing storage space in use by the Marine Corps, the partial alleviation 
of the shortage of warehouses provided by funds appropriated in 1952 are off 
set by the forced relinquishment of existing space. An example is the occupanc) 
by the Marine Corps depot of supplies, Philadelphia, of 595,000 square feet of 
space in two Navy-owned manufacturing plants of the industrial reserve. Be 
cause of the necessity of immediate resumption of manufacturing in these 
factories, the Marine Corps has been required to evacuate. Because there was 
no other Government-owned space available, it has been necessary to rent com 
mercial storage space at least until completion of some of the warehouses being 
built with 1952 funds. The project for provision of additional covered storage 
in this program is at Albany, Ga., where 1,400,000 square feet is being requested. 
This will by no means entirely satisfy the total requirements of the Marine 
Corps, but the completion of warehouses now under construction and the late 
construction of those now requested will permit an orderly phasing of ware 
housing operations and will allow the Marine Corps to continue its plan of 
incrementing its program of providing the necessary covered storage. 
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iz. As’ mentioned above, this Marine Corps program was prepared under 
the criteria established by the Munitions Board in its memorandum MBPI'S 
of November 16, 1951, for the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
except in regard to temporary and permanent construction. As previously) 
explained, the on-board strength of the Marine Corps on June 30, 1950, cannot 
be considered the permanent postwar strength of the Marine Corps and, therefore, 
permanent construction is planned for the authorized strength except in a 
few cases where temporary construction is requested because the urgency of 
the need requires accommodations sooner than can be provided with construction 
of a permanent nature. 

The CuairMan. Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, at Albany, Ga. 
Depot and supply school facilities, $14,463,000. 

Mr. KRetiener. 5-1. 

The CHarrManx. What is the progress of the work you are doing 
down there ¢ 

General Hittin. On page C5—-1, and so forth, of the justification, 
depot and supply school facilities, $14,463,000. 

The CHairman. All right. 

General Hitt. Utilities, roads, walks, and services, $1,122,000. Sec- 
ond increment of administration building, $930,000. Maintenance 
shops, Instrument repair, box factory, small-arms shop, electronics 
shops, battery and plating shop, preservation and packing, sanding 
wand planning shop, locomotive shop, $1,661,000, 

Covered storage, 1400,000 square feet at 8615, $9,100,000. It does 
not include site preparation which was funded under previous ap- 
propriation. And open storage, 5 million square feet, at 33 cents a 
square foot, $1,650,000, for a total of $14.463,000. 

The CHairman. Now, this completes it. Now, we made available 
last year $5,187,200, did we not ? 

That is what we appropr iated last year. 

General Hint. $23,687,200, sir. 

The Chairman. That was last vear. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keviener. That was appropriation, General. The authoriza- 
(ion Was just $5 million. 

Admiral Jettey. We had a previous authorization. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Right. 

The Cuairman. Your authorization was $5 million. 

General Hitz. Last. year, sir. 

The Craimman. That is right. And they appropriated $23,000,000. 

General Hii, $23,687,200. 

The Cuatrman. Then you are asking in addition to that $14,463,000. 
That should complete the base, should it not? 

General Hinu. No, sir; that is the second increment, 

The Cuarrman. When are we going to w ind it up? 

General Hitt. We had hoped to w ind it up in a third increment, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much more are you going to ask us for! 

General Hitt, We have a planning figure of about $60 million, sir. 
Total. 

The CuarrMan. $20 million more? 

General Hinz. $20 million after this is authorized and appropriated 

The Cuarrman. Then it would be about a $60 million base? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, what was your original program’? Was 
that it? 
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Mr. Smarr. $60 million. That was your original program. 

General Hitz. Yes. sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. All right. 

Now, how is work getting along / 

General Hitu. It is getting along very well, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. All this $23 million is appropriated and has it been 
obligated ¢ 

General Hinx. $20,829,338 is under contract, and the balance will 
be under contract in June and July of this year, sir. That includes 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, reservations, contingencies, and so 
forth. 

The Crairman. And you are going to request the full amount be- 
fore the appropriation committee / 

General Hitt, $14 million plus; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Now, the next item is Camp Pendleton. 

Mr. Durnam. All these new facilities down there. Haven’t you 
had things like laundries before? I notice you have an item in here 
of $550,000 for laundry. 

Mr. Bares. Not now. 

General Hitt. We are not asking for the laundry this time, sir; for 
construction. 

Mr. Duruam. Oh; you are not. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Kitpay. How about Warner Robins? 

The Cramman. Warner Robins is an Air Force repair base, and 
not a depot. The Department of Defense at last woke up that the 
only aircraft country that is not vulnerable to atomic bombs from 
Siberia is the deep Southeast, and I commend you on your decision 
to put these important items in an area that is not conjested and not 
subject to bomb raids. 

Now, the next one is marine barracks at Camp Pendleton. 

Now, members of the committee, I want to be fair with you. 1 
have been disturbed. I remember Camp Pendleton quite well. 1 
remember when we took it over. We last year made available 
$23,874,700. Now, a water situation has developed with reference 
to Camp Pendleton and the House has passed some legislation in 
the appropriation bill and then supplemented it by specific act relating 
to the Department of the Interior—and I have been a little disturbed 
about the water out in Camp Pendleton. Now, are we warranted, 
with the water situation like it is, to continue to expand Camp Pendle- 
ton when you know what you are up against ? 

You know all about it, General Hill. You know you are not going 
to get the water for Pendleton and for the community at the same 
time. Somebody has to suffer. 

Now, the people who were there before Pendleton was developed 
are the ones in my viewpoint entitled to the first take of the water, 
the local community. The Government went in there knowing the 
situation. We bought certain rights. You thought you had your 
water. But the House comes along and passes a bil! now which makes 
it doubtful as to whether you can get any water. Now, do you think 
we are Warranted now to expand Camp Pendleton any further until 
this water situation is cleared up ¢ 

General Hinn. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. Well, I don't. 

General Hu. Might I elaborate, sir/ 

The Cuaimman. Yes, sir. 

General Hitt. Our water engineers assure us that there is ample 
supply of water at Camp Pendleton for our needs. Our lawyers 
assure us that we own that water, and we paid good United States 
dollars for it. 

Under Public Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, the construction of 
a dam was authorized at Camp Pendleton. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Hin. Now, comes along this session of Congress. They 
try to pass another law, and they tie some strings to it. Now we are 
assured of water, Mr. Chairman, because if there is not ample water 
for us we come back to the Congress and get a deficiency and pay 
the Fallbrook public utilities district for it. 

The Cuairman. Exactly. You have to buy your water. 

General Hity. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now that is it exactly. Now, that is what we are 
up against. So, therefore, we would be paying a tremendous price 
for water and you are expecting to expand Camp Pendleton when you 
know you are going to be short of water unless you buy. 

General Hitt. No, sir; 1 wouldn't say that was correct, sir. We 
wouldn’t pay any more for water if we had to go up to the San Diego 
aqueduct and buy it, but we would have to put in a line for it. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, in my judgment you are making 
a serious mistake. You are making a very serious mistake in expand- 
ing Pendleton, until this whole water situation is cleared up. 

General Hint. That would be a long time, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, all right. Why should we sink the money 
in there? This is not the only place in California in the same situa- 
tion with reference to water. Now we have been into this. We have 
held conferences with you and conferences were held with the White 
House and we have held conferences with the Department of Justice, 
trying to straighten it all out. 

Then the California delegation came in and passed this bill. Now, 

the Navy has to play second fiddle to the whole situation, and the 
people get the water first, and they are entitled to it. There are no 
two Ways, in my mind, about it. Why should we go in an area where 
there is a shortage of water and continue to expand ¢ 

Now, the only question is about the expansion. I don’t think you 
are Warranted in putting another dollar into Pendleton until we have 
some absolute assurance that you can expand it like you want to do 
without any shortage of water. 

If there is going to be a shortage of water, let’s go somewhere else 
and put these activities. This is not the only place in the United 
States. 

General Hitz. I agree with the chairman in a lot he said, sir, but 
I can’t agree with him in everything he said. 

The Cuatrman. What part don’t you agree with him ? 

General Hinz. The first part, sir. When the Government bought 
the Santa Margarita Range, they bought the water rights. 

The Crairman. That is right, and Congress now has passed a bill 
which gives the community the water rights. 

General Hiui. The House has passed the bill, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. Exactly. Congress has said that the people come 
first. 

General Hitt. Our lawyers tell us, sir, that we have prior rights for 
that water. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. 

General Hitt. Under the State—— 

The CHarrman. But Congress has said, the House has said to the 
contrary. They said—what is that name— 

Mr. Kevieuer. Fallbrook. 

General Hitz. Fallbrook. 

The CHairman. That area is entitled to the water. We passed 
the bill unanimously on the floor of the House, and it is pending in 
the Senate now. Now, the only point I raise—I don’t think the com- 
mittee is warranted in spending another dollar at Pendleton until 
we clear up the water situation. Then, if we clear it up and you got 
your water, without laying your water, and if the lawyers are right, 
that when we bought those ranches we bought the water rights and we 
are entitled to it, then you might be warranted, if you can justify it, 
to expand Camp Pendleton. 

But you shouldi’t expand Camp Pendleton and spend this $16 
million more there when you may not be able to get water, because 
there is only a limited amount of water that can be taken in out of 
the Colorado River and all of it has been allocated. And then San 
Diego will be short of water, or somebody else will be short of water. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I would like to learn a little more 
about this water situation out there. Last year, Admiral Jelley, you 
will recall we handled the bill here to build the second barrel into 
San Diego and put up $18 million. 

The Ciatrman. Loaned it to them. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes: loaned it to them. It was on a reimbursable 
basis. At that time there was some testimony before my subcom- 
mittee that that second barrel would supplement the water supply at 
Pendleton. 

Admiral Jeviry. It could be used to supplement the water at 
Pendleton. While we made no provision in the second barrel, in the 
first barrel a valve was put in, you might say, to allow—is it 24/ 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jeniey. To be run down to Pendleton at some future date. 
However, that would be an additional cost of some millions of dollars, 
plus an annual water bill of nearly $1 million a year. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, of course, water that goes into San Diego be- 
longs to the San Diego water district. 

Admiral Jeuiney. Well, I don’t believe they actually sell it to San 
Diego until it passes the county line, which is some distance below 
the point where they connect to Pendleton, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, both barrels are built there with Govern 
ment money and is on a reimbursable basis, so of course the water 
does go to the San Diego—what do they eall it / 

Admiral Jectey. Water authority. 

Mr. Kinpay. Water district. 

In that instance, you will recall there was a very strong case made 
out for the necessity of the water for the community of San Diego 
and for the San Diego Naval Base. 

Admiral Jeniry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Would there be any surplus out of the two barrels 
over What is needed in the San Diego city and Naval Base area, or 
would they require the water from both ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. There would be a surplus that could be sold to 
(Camp Pendleton or other uses in the area. 

The lines owned by the Metropolitan District, which our San Diego 
aqueduct connects into, are of such size that they have a surplus water 
north of the San Diego County line. This is a small surplus. 

Mr. Kinpay. But aren't we tied up there with the Colorado River 
Authority 4 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. With reference to the allocation of waters from the 
Colorado River. 

The Coamman,. That is exactly nght. 

Mr. Kinpay. And if I recall correctly, the allocation is not to Los 
\ngeles or San Diego, but to California; so sooner or later there is 
going to be a quarrel in California as to which city or which com- 
munity or which installation is going to be entitled to the water. 

Admiral Jettey. Undoubtedly. As of today, I believe that there is 
some available from that Colorado River allocation, but with the 
vrowth in southern California 5 or 10 years from now as you say there 
will be a quarrel as to who is going to get the water. 

The CHairman. Certainly. There is only so much water that can 
be taken out of the Colorado River for the whole area. 

Admiral Jectey. That is right. 

Mr. Kintpay. Of course, you have so much money invested already 
at Pendleton. 

The Cuarrman. Well, 1 am not trying to get away from Pendleton. 
Sut Tsay with this fact before us, we shouldn't expand Pendleton until 
it is cleared up. Now, why should we soak more money into it? 
What is the total amount we have invested in Pendleton? $100 
millon 4 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

The CHaiMan,. $100 million. And all of that may be. jeopardized 
on account of water. 

General Hiri. No, sir. 

The Cramman. Well, at least, its full use can’t be expanded until 
they have sufficiency of water. 

General Titi. I don't believe so, sir. 

The CaoairmMan. Now, the proper thing to do is not to expand any- 
thing where water is scarce or until you get the water straightened 
out. 

Now, what about the dam? What objection have you to repealing 
the provision that we put in here about the dam last year? 

General Hitt. We have no objection to appealing the whole bill. 

Mr. Smarr. “Repeal.” 

General Hinw. If we ever 
will appeal the whole thing. 

Mr. Ke_iener. “Repealing.” 

The Cnatrman. We provided for the establishment of a dam on 
this river at Camp Pendleton: didn’t we? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. And the Appropriation Committee did not appro 

riate the money, 
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General Hitt, That is correct, sir. 

The Cyaan, All right; what do you think about now repealing 
the authorization for the Marine Corps to build this dam ¢ 

Mr. Kivpay. In that connection, before the gentleman answers, I am 
not familiar with this bill that was passed, giving the water to the 
civilians out there. I wish I had known something about it atthe time. 

Mr. Smarr. It came out of Interior Committee. 

Mr. Keviener. H. R. 5368. 

Mr. Kitpay, I am just wondering if that bill contemplates that we 
are going to build a $14 million dam out of the military budget and 
give the water to the civilian population. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; that is exactly what the bill did. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cnairman. They had to do it this way. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, until this water is cleared up and 
straightened out, lam not going to vote one penny more for Pendleton. 
If Pendleton gets the water and the marines can use it as far as I am 
concerned, but Iam not going to vote for $16 million more to go into 
it until we know whether or not we are going to get water. 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. As far as I am concerned, I can’t vote for your 
item of $16 million on account of the water. We have one or two 
more bases in the same fix. We are getting in terrible shape in Cali- 
fornia, in southern California, about water. 

General Hiti. Mr. Chairman, if I may say one thing, sir, these 
camps are not in the Santa Marguerita Basin. 

The Cuatrman. I don't care where they are. They are tied up to 
the same thing, 

General Hitt. They are above the Santa Marguerita Basin, and we 
control completely the other basins. 

The Cuatrrman. You have had conferences; they have had it at the 
White House and everywhere about this situation, and yet you are 
coming in here and asking us to continue to spend money into this 
when we don’t know whether we are going to be able to use it like 
we want to use it. 

Now, isn't the sensible thing to do to just let it stand in abeyance 
until we see what happens with the bill in the Senate, and see what 
happens with the whole situation / 

Let’s try to work it out. You have been trying to work it out. | 
have been trying to work it out. But the California delegation just 
took the bull by the horns and rammed it through the House the othe: 
day. 

General Hitt. My problem, sir, is Where are we going to put these 
marines ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Aren't there plenty of other places in the United 
States? You are building now so many large facilities. You are 
building big ones in Flerida. You are building them all over the 
United States. You can pack them up somewhere else for the time 
being. 

General Hitt. They don’t have the amphibious training. 

The CuairmmMan. How many were you going to put in Pendleton ¢ 

General Hinn. 11,000. 
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The Cuarman. When you spent this $16 million ? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatmman. How many have you there now? Put them down 
in North Carolina. You have big bases down there. 

General Hinz. 35,622 enlisted men are on board at Camp Pendleton 
now. 

Mr. Durnam. That will make a total of about 45,0003; will it not ? 

General Hitz, What is that? 

Mr. Durnam. That will give you a total personnel there of marines 
of about 43.000 or 44,000. 

General Hiti. No, sir; that would give us a total enlisted strength 
of nearly 57,000. 

Mr. Durnam. Fifty-seven / 

General Hinxn. Yes, sir; we had that many during World War II. 

The CHarrman. Now, General, let me get back. Now, what effect 
on the bill—of course you are quite familiar with the bill—that the 
House passed, if we put in a proviso in this bill repealing the authori- 
zation for the construction of the dam for which the appropriations 
committee would not appropriate the money 4 

What would be the effect on that bill? 

General Hinz. I don’t know, sir. It is beyond my-—-—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it would cause the civilian—— 

The Crarman. Is the Interior Department going to build the 
dam or is the Navy going to build it? ‘This is on your property. 
How can the Interior Department build on the Navy property ¢ 

Admiral! Jetiey. As I understand, the bill you speak of as having 
passed the House recently, authorized Interior to build the same dam 
that this committee authorized the Navy to build 2 vears ago. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. So as I understand— 

The CuatrmMan. It won't have any effect. 

Admiral Jetney. We have two authorizations for the same dam 
and it would be a question of whether the money would be in a military 
appropriation bill or Department of the Interior appropriation bill. 

The Cratman. That is correct. They were pretty foxy. They 
said “Now, we may be blocked by the military, so therefore we will 
go in the Interior Department and build the dam.” The military pro- 
vided for a dam and then the Interior provided for a dam. 

Admiral Jenitey. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kenrener. H.R. 5368 cites Public Law 910 as the authority for 
the dam, as I recall, Admiral. My recollection also is that it is only 
the diversion facilities that are authorized to be constructed by 
Interior. But that bill Public Law 910, as authority to construct the 
dam. 

Admiral Jenner. You are right. As TI recall, our authority was for 
a dam, and diversion facilities were mentioned, but not. authorized at 
the time. 

Mr. Kevitener. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. They have authorized the diversion facilities for 
the dam previously authorized by this committee. 

Mr. Keviener. Repealing that dam authorization might frustrate 
that bill entirely, then. 
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Admiral Jettey. If you remove the authorization for that dan. 
then they wouldn’t have any way to proceed. 

Mr. Keviener. I think that is right. 

Admiral Jettey. I think Mr. Kelleher has a correct recollection of 
that. 

The CuatrrmMan. Let’s do this, then: We have to have a show-dow: 
on this thing. We are not going to hurt the camp and we are not 
going to hurt the marines, but at the same time we have to protect ou: 
investment. Suppose we put a provision in the bill repealing the 
Armed Services authorization for the dam. Then, in the meantime, 
suppose we hold this up pending further efforts to see what happens 
and whether or not we get the water. Then if we get the water, 
why, we can agree on Camp Pendleton most any time. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, General, do I understand that Camp Pendle 
ton is used for amphibious training ? 

General Haun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that you need large bodies of marines in one spot to 
have a sufficient number to maneuver and to train 4 

General Hiri. To make it worth-while; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes; so that it would seem that it is necessary that 
Pendleton be enlarged, so that you can have worth-while training. 

General Hitx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, as long as these people out there figure they 
are going to get water out of a dam built by the military and they are 
going to get the marines anyway, then they are going to. But if they 
are faced with the proposition that they are not going to get this 
expansion—— 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. And they are not going to get the water out of the 
military reservoir, then I think they will be a whole lot easier to deal 
with. 

The Cuarrman. And I might call Mr. Kilday’s attention to this 
fact—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHairMAN. So | suggest we put a provision in the bill repealing 
that section and the committee hold up this appropriation for further 
study on the part of the committee. 

We are not going to hurt. the marines, General. 

Now, what is your next item ? 

Mr. Kiztpay. It will be understood that this is only suspended. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Now the next one down here is at Quantico. 

Senator Hitt. On page C5-532. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Communication officers’ school, $163,000. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now that winds up the Marine Corps, 
General. Thank you very much. 

Now let’s get ordnance facilities. 

Mr. Ketitener. Page 6-1. 

(The general statement for Bureau of Ordnance is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT FOR BUREAU OF ORDNANCE FiscaL YEAR 1953 PusLtic Works 
PROGRAM 


1. The objectives of the Bureau of Ordnance public-works program are to pro- 
vide the facilities necessary to support its mission. These facilities are required 
tu prosecute successfully an integrated program of research, design, development 
manufacture, storage, maintenance, distribution, and issue of ordnance and am- 
munition for the fleet and for certain requirements of the Army and Air Force, anc 
to provide for degaussing and depermining of our ships. 


2 To achieve this objective, new authorization totaling $35,831,000 is requested ; 


Se deded 


&x.060,000 for facilities overseas, and $27,771,000 for facilities in this country. 


>» Of the total authorization requested, the percentages by broad classification 


of facilities are as follows: 


Line Facility Continental Overseas Total 
Percent Percent Percent 

1 | Ammunition storage 52 20 2 

2 | Production and reconditioning 12 2 14 

: | Research and development 6 0 6 

+ | Degaussing and deperming 6 0 6 

5 | Deep-water shipping 2 0 2 

78 22 100 


Total 


{. The Bureau of Ordnance public works program contemplates appropriation 
of $19,089,570 against previous authorizations which together with appropriation 
of $85,831,000 against new authorization make a total of $54,920,570. 





unding New fund- New fund- 
be errs ing new ing new 
Line | Facility pond | authori- authori- Total 
} yoorroong |} zation zation 
continental @ontinental) Overseas 
| 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1 | Ammunition storage chatae 34 3 3 80) 
2 | Production and reconditioning eee ‘ 0 7 2 9 
3 | Research and development_..-.....-..------- 0 4 0 4 
4 | Degaussing and deperming_ . camels 0 4 | 0 4 
5 | Deep-water shipping. -_.-..--- Sey ts 2 1} 0 3 
EAA Ce PE See REPEAL SS TSE Ow 36 49 | 15 100 











5. The largest portion of the appropriation and authorization being requested 
is to continue the construction of additional ammunition storage facilities which 
are needed to preserve safely and economically the ammunition and ammunition 
components for the Navy and Marine Corps scheduled for delivery during fiscal 
year 1952, fiscal year 1953, and the first two quarters of fiscal year 1954. 

The Cuairman. All right, Admiral. The first item is Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Charleston, S.C. Improvement of ammunition and 
transshipment facilities, including dredging, $535,000. 

Admiral Scuorrren. This is a request for authorization to con- 
struct a new pier there for outloading ammunition, sir, and for dredg- 
ing—— 

The Cuarrman. What page in the book now, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Keirener. 6-1, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. This is for a new pier for loading, furnishing am 
munition to ships. 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Where is this ammunition brought in from ? 
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Admiral Scuorrre:. The ammunition may come from the depot 
itself or it may come from any one of our other ammunition depots 
throughout the central part of the country. 

The CuHarrman. All right. Now your next one is Allegany Bal- 
listics Laboratory, Cumberland, Md. 

Mr. Ke_iener. 6-8, 

The Cuarrman. Now what do you have up there? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We have one of these naval industrial reserve 
plants which is being operated by the Hercules Co. and it is doing 
research and development work on propellents for guided missiles and 
things of that nature, not only for the Navy but also the Army and Air 
Force, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now the Naval Ordnance test station at Inyokern, 
Calif. 

Mr. Keiiener. 6-30. 

Admiral Scuorrrer. The job there, sir, is to bring our electric 
power system up to date. It is too small at the present time for the 
workload. It requires a permanent installation of cables to the 
ballistics ranges. 

The Cuarrman. Your next one is Naval Degaussing Station, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes. 

Mr. KeLiener. 6-52. 

Admiral ScHorrret. We have a moderate-size deperming facility 
at the present time. It is not large enough to handle the large ships. 
It is too large to handle small ships well. This is to increase the num- 
ber of slips there from one to three so that we will have a proper slip 
for small ships, the present one for moderate-size ships, and a large 
one capable of handling large ships. 

The Cuarrman. Your next one is Naval Ammunition Depot, at St. 
Juliens Creek. 

Admiral Scnorrren. That is to build a quality evaluation labora- 
tory there so that we can take samples of ammunition, put them 
through our highly scientific quality evaluation procedures and as 
sure the quality of our ammunition. By this means we frequently 
determine defects in ammunition long before—— 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher, what page is he on? 

Mr. Keiiener. 6-55, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Scnorrrer. Long before these defects become known in 
use. 

The CuamrMan. Now, Admiral, the next one is Naval Station, San 
Diego, deperming facilities. 

Admiral Scnorrre.t. A deperming facility there, sir. We have at 


the present time an advance base-type deperming facility which is 
furnished with power from a barge and it is only capable of handling 
small ships. We want to be able to have one capable of handling 
cruisers there. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Naval Magazine, Theodore, Ala. 

Admiral Scuorrrer. That is an ammunition outloading facility 
that is being used very largely by the Army at the present time, out- 
loading very large quantities of ammunition. 

The Cuatrman. How many houses you build? Five units? 

Admiral ScnorFreL. Five is what we are asking for. 
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The CuatmrMan. Are you following the same standards of 1,080 
square feet ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Yes. 

The CHatrMAn. $14,000 for the house? 

Admiral Scnoerrrer. $16,935 including the furniture in the three 
houses that will be public quarters, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. That includes all the utilities? 

Admiral ScHorrren. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. What does that take care of? Just one officer and 
his wife or what? 

Admiral Jettey. Two officers, one enlisted man, and two civilians. 

Admiral Scnorrren. They are key people of the station. There 
ire no quarters whatever on the station now. It is several miles from 
the city of Mobile and in the case of an emergency it takes a long time 
to get the people down there. 

The CHatRMAN. Now, when you get a station about that small, why 
don’t you transfer it to somewhere else ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Because it is necessary for strategic reasons 
to have a good outloading facility down in the Gulf States, sir. The 
channel up Mobile Bay there is of great strategic importance. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, I am afraid you are just keeping it in mem- 
ory of the famous battle down there, because five people can’t do 
much of anything. 

Mr. Krtpay. How many acres do you have there ? 

Admiral JeLiey. 1,800. 

Admiral Scuorrren. About 1,800, 

Mr. Kitpay. In other words, you store ammunition there in orde: 
to outload it; is that it? 

Admiral ScrrorrreL. Not very much, sir. It is a place from which 
ammunition is brought in from the interior depots and is only there 
a short time and then put right into ships. 

As I have said, it is being used almost entirely by the Army at this 
time and they have outloaded as much as 75,000 tons a month through 
that port. 

The Cuamman. What do your five naval personnel do there? How 

‘ften do you hear from them? 

Admiral Scnorrre,. Oh, we get regular reports from them, sir. 

This is one of the ver y few places in the United States where adequate 

safety distances are allowed for outloading ammunition. In fact, 
the re are only four in the United States. 

The CrairmMan. I know the Army is doing all the work. I am not 
talking about the mission. I am talking about the Navy being there. 
Why don’t you turn the whole thing over to the Army there? 

Admiral Scrorrret. We have tried to do so. °T hey wouldn’t 
take it. 

The CuatrmMan. You tried to do so? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. Yes. 

The Cratrman. Well, if we knocked this out, then you won’t have 
much activity down there and vou can get rid of it. Tam very serious. 
There is not any justification for the Navy being there. Turn it over 
to the Army. 

Admiral Scriorrren. In case of war, there would be ample justifica 
tion for the Navy being in there, sir. 
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The Cuamman. You would like to get rid of it if the Army would 
take it over, wouldn't you? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. We wouldn’t mind, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is right. So 1 suggest you strike this whole 
item out and we will get it transferred to the Army and the Army ean 
use it. We can’t afford to spend $95,000 just for five people to live in. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Well, may I—— 

The Cuatrman. We can’t do that. We wouldn't defend it on the 
floor of the House. 

Admiral Scnorrrer. May I make another remark? 

The Cuamman, It is little things like that that destroys a great bill. 

Admiral Scnorrren. I am confident the Army would then be back 
for the same quarters, 

The Cuarrman. That is right. The Army, then, is going to use it. 
That is all right. I suggest, members of the committee, let’s don’t go 
to the House and say we are going to have $95,000 building prograin 
just for five people. How many officers ? 

Admiral Scnorrrer, There are two officers, one enlisted man, and 
two civilians, sir. Now these are the key personnel. That is not the 
total personnel, sir. The total personnel runs about 106, sir. 

The Cuarman. Navy? 

Admiral ScnorrreL. No. There are 95 civilians in that. 

The Cuatrman. Well, all right, the Army can employ them. Take 
it up with the Army. I don’t think you would be warranted in ask 
ing for this amount of money, Admiral. Let’s pass it over for the 
time being. We will deal gently with you and pass it over. 

Now your next one is Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md., 
Now I hope the members of the committee sometime will go out there. 
It is a worth-while trip. Tell the committee briefly what goes on out 
here at White Oak. 

Admiral Scnorrren. A very important part of their mission has to 
do with the development of underwater weapons and since Korea their 
work has built up a good deal out there and they have no prope! 
assembly shop at the present time. They are doing this assembly in 
odds and ends of small buildings, basements, and corridors and things 
of that nature. It is quite ineffective and inefficient. We are trying 
to gather the work together in one building, sir. 

The Cuatmman, All right, take your naval depot at Yorktown—— 

Mr. Durnam. Isn’t NACA out there, too, Admiral ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnuam. They are not there. 

Admiral Scuorrret. We have some wind tunnels there that do 
some work from the NACA from time to time, but they are not in that 
location. 

The Cuamman. All right. At Yorktown. That is one of you 
main depots ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. We do not have adequate quarters for 
the enlisted men that are there now or to be ordered there in the nea: 
future. Therefore, we are requesting a construction of this new bai 
racks to house 300 enlisted men, sir. 

The Crarman. And that is the barracks, Admiral, that you are 
going to construct, that you are going to have 72 square feet, 125 
square feet in all, and you are going to save a little money in co! 
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structing it by building the foundation sufficient to have a three-story 
building ¢ 

Admiral Jrtiey. No, sir. This is not one of them. This one is 
a temporary barracks. 

The Cuarrman. Well, what are you building a temporary barracks 
down at Yorktown for ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. Mr. Chairman, personally I would prefer in 
spending that much money to build them permanently. 

The CHarrMan. Why, certainly. 

Admiral Jettey. Because for a small additional cost you get a per- 
manent barracks. But in the computation of the July 1, 1950, 
strength and the present strength we are supposed to put up tempo- 
rary barracks. I would certainly recommend that they be permanent 
barracks. 

The CnatrmMan. Of course they ought to be permanent barracks, 
because you are just chucking your money away to build temporary 
barracks at Yorktown. 

Mr. Kinpay. How much would you have to add to the authorization / 

Admiral Jetitey. I would build it for the same amount of money 
in this case. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Jetiey. It involves some messing facilities that have to be 
ina permanent type structure anyway. You can’t put your kitchen 
inacheap wooden structure. I would take the same amount of money 
and build them permanent and take a small reduction in the number of 
men we might have. 

The Cuamrman. That is right; that is the way you might do it. 

Mr. Durnam. You are just changing the word “temporary” to 
‘permanent.” 

Mr. Kinpay. What would we have to put in the bill to get around 
the Department policy that says “temporary”? 

Admiral Jeviry. The bill just says “barracks.” This discussion 
on the record I think will be enough. 

The CHatrrman. We can just tell the admiral to build permanent 
barracks in the amount of $630,000. Without objection, the committee 
instructs the admiral to build permanent barracks costing $630,000 
for Yorktown. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer at 
this point. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

Mr. Kenvener. Mr. Van Zandt’s amendment is as follows: 

Under ordnance facilities and following the item for the Naval Mine Depot 
at Yorktown, Va., add the following item: “Penn State College, State College, 
Pa., addition to Ordnance Research Laboratory, $915,000.” 

Mr. Van ZaAnvr. Mr. Chairman, this item I think was in the bill 
last year and stricken from the bill. The only reason it is offered 
at this time is because of a situation that concerns a building now 
being used by the Navy on a loan basis and urgently required by the 
college. It has reached the point now that unless the authorization 
is contained in this bill. the Navy will not be able to abide by their 
agreement that this building will be turned back to the college by 
June 30 of next year. If that agreement is not kept, it means that the 
college loses facilities for 1,800 students and thev will have to vacate 
barracks that are at the present time being used for students and it 
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would eventually mean the shrinkage of the over-all number of 
students ‘attending the college. The ‘admiral is fully familiar with 
the situation. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, then, the effect of this would 
be that the Navy would get out of the college buildings and build 
its own buildings? 

Mr. Van ZANDY. It would expand its existing laborator y and vacate 
the college building. 

The Cuamman. What have you to say about that, Admiral? 

Admiral Scxorrren. I personally rated this very high in our list of 
priorities. It was thrown out by other people in the course of the 
way, in the course of this request to your committee, I believe by the 
Bure au of the Budget, sir. It is a proposal to add an additional story, 

‘story and a half to the building we have there at this time. 

“The CuamrMAN. Do you recommend, then, the committee acting 
favorably on this amendment. of $915,000. for the Government. to 
build its own building and get out of this college building that they 
are renting ? 

Admiral ScHorrrer. It has been my intention to repeat this project 
at the top of our priority for research and development activities in 
the next public works bill, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you have to get out in 1952, you ought to get it now 
because it will take you to 1954 to build it. I think it is a good project. 

Mr. Van Zanot. I talked with the assistant to President Eisenhower 
and they said the agreement they had with you was limited to 3 years 
and that 3 years will expire June 30, 1954. But if you get the authori- 
zation now, you are not going to get your appropriation 1 prob: ibly until 
next year. It will take 12 months for you to expand the existing 
laboratory. Therefore, if you are going to keep your agreement, we 
have to get authorization now. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t quite understand it, Admiral. He said he put 
this very high in his list of priorities and it was taken out by others, 
perhaps the Bureau of the Budget. I can, of course, understand the 
admiral might be in an embarrassing position because of those circum- 
stances. But if it should have gone high in the priorities in this bill, 
I don’t see why it should wait until the next bill. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Scnorrren. Well, I was faced with a situation as to what 
to do about it. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the situation is evident. 

The CHairMan. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. Durnam. Wait a moment. I would like to ask the admiral 
what kind of research they are doing there. That would probably 
have a bearing on it. 

Admiral Scuorrren. There is very important research in connection 
with underwater weapons and it is one of our leading points of 
research on underwater weapons. 

Mr. Durwam. Have you another place? You haven't another place 
where you are doing that’ Have you other places? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We do some at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
out at White Oak, but our facilities for doing this kind of research 
and development work are stretched to the uttermost and we certainly 
need the support of the Ordnance Research Laboratory up at Penn 
tate. 
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Mr. Durwam. It is where you do your basic research, I suppose, and 
not your applied research ; is that correct ? 

Admiral ScuorrFe.. It is both, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Both? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes, both basic and applied. 

The Cuatrman. All right, the amendment is agreed to. Take your 
next one: “Various locations, additional magazines and inert store- 
houses and guided missile storage, test and conditioning facilities, 
$21,248,000.” Sreak that down and tell us where you propose to 
establish it. 

Mr. Keviener. 75-5, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Scuorrret. That breaks down, sir, into two major cate- 
gories, one for ammunition storage magazines, Warehouses for iInert—— 

The CHarrmMan. Wait one minute, Admiral, please, sir. Have you 
them in the book here # 

Admiral Jettry. C6—75—5 is the breakdown. 

The Cratrman. Are you establishing any new ones / 

Admiral Jettry. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Then this is expanding existing facilities / 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Yes, and involves no new real estate. 

The CuatrmMan. That follows the policy exactly of the Army. 

Mr. Harpy. I see conspicuous by its absence is the St. Juliens Creek, 
Va. 

The Cuatrman. That has already been passed on. I want to say 
right now—I don’t know whether it comes in—Dahlgren comes in. 

Admiral Scnorrren. Not in this bill, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. No, but Dahlgren comes within your jurisdiction. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Now there has come a request here for buying a 
large tract of land down at Dahlgren. ‘There is a good deal of op- 
position to that. I have submitted it to members of the Virginia 
delegation who are concerned about it. We will probably have to 
have a hearing on that item. I just call your attention to it because 
I know what goes on down there. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, that is the Covert property you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. In which Mr. Buffett expressed an interest 

Mr. Keriener. Yes, sir. 

The Cratmman. That winds up the Bureau of Ordnance. Now 
let’s take the service school facilities. Thank you very much, 
Admiral. 

Mr. Keniener. Page C7-1. 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, this is Admiral 
DuBose, Chief of Naval Personnel. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL IN REGARD TO SERVICE SCHOO! 
Factuities, CArecoryY oF Fiscan YEAR 1953 Pusiic Works AUTHORIZATION 
Bint (H.R. 7694) 

This category, “Service school facilities,” reiates to the requirements of all 
activities under the Bureau of Naval Personnel. H. R. 7694 proposes new 


authorization in the amount of $13,979,000 to correct some of the most urgent 


deficiencies in the Navy’s training establishment. It includes projects to im- 
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prove facilities for officer training, amphibious training, and air defense trai 
ing. All of these projects are continuations of development programs initiat: 
during fiscal year 1952. 

At the Naval Academy, the academic buildings are being modernized, ar 
utilization of space improved in order to relieve serious overcrowding of Class 
rooms and laboratories. An appropriation of $1,500,000 was made availab|: 
last year for the first phase of this work. The additional authorization « 
$1,800,000 requested in this bill will complete this program. 

The Postgraduate School has been moved from Annapolis into interin 
facilities at Monterey authorized and appropriated for in fiscal year 1952. At 
the same time an appropriation of $5,700,000 was made for the first increment 
of the permanent Engineering School. An authorization of $3,500,000 
is requested for completion of this facility. 

A total of $39,557,680 has been authorized in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 
1952 for development of facilities at the Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va 
These funds have been directed almost exclusively to the construction of 
water-front facilities required for support of the Amphibious Force, Atlantic 
Fleet. The most urgent requirement remaining in the development of this bass 
is a school building to augment the makeshift instructional space now available 
An authorization of $3,000,000 is requested for this purpose. In addition, the 
acquisition of certain land used for amphibious training operations is proposed 
in order to protect the Navy's interest in this property. 

The Amphibious Base, Coronado, Calif., is situated on leased land which is 
now being acquired with funds appropriated by Public Law 254. Although the 
personnel facilities at this base are among the worst in the Navy, it has not 
been possible to make any permanent improvements until acquisition of the 
land was authorized. Replacement of the existing mess hall and galley, a 
temporary structure which has deteriorated far below the acceptable standard, 
is requested at a cost of $1,700,000. A structure to house an essential training 
device is also proposed at this base. 

The last project in this category is for the Fleet Air Defense Training Center, 
Point Loma, Calif., for which an initial increment of $4,600,000 was appro 
priated in the 1952 bill. The new authorization of $38,300,000 requested is for 
the procurement and installation of fire-control equipment, electronic equipment, 
and other collateral. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, what about the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., improvement of academic buildings, $1,800,000 4 

Admiral DuBose. It is for academic expansion. 

The Cuarrman. Academic. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is to complete the project that we started 
last year to rehabilitate those old buildings which are on an average 
about 45 years of age. 

The roofs are bad. The plumbing is bad, and the buildings are gen- 
erally in very bad shape. 

The Cuairman. The Department has gotten rid of any idea of ever 
trying to acquire St. Johns? 

Admiral DuBose. Certainly for the time being, they have, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, the next one is the Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado. 

Mr. Keviener. 7-3. 

Admiral DuBosr. The Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado. There 
are two projects. One for an evaluator building costing $480,000. 
That is a device which can depict the complete amphibious landing 
from the time the ships approach until the landing is completed. It 
is used in instruction of not only the enlisted but of the officer person- 
nel, and not only the Navy and the Marine Corps but also of the Army. 
Then in addition we have at that base $1,700,000 for a mess hall and 
galley for 5,300 men. Those buildings at Coronado are the cheapest 
sort of temporary construction and they have reached the point where 
they are absolutely unsanitary for a galley and mess hall. 
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The CuHairman. Now, Admiral, if you did, I didn’t catch it, but 
what service school facilities 

Admiral DuBosr. That is the amphibious training base at Coro- 
nado. It is a service school. 

The Cuamman. That is right. Now, the naval amphibious base, 
Little Creek, Va. 

What is the military mission ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. It is the same thing on the east coast that Cor- 
onado is on the west coast. 

It is the amphibious training base on the Atlantic coast. 

The Cuatmrman. All right, now your Postgraduate School at Mon- 
terey, Calif. 

Admiral DuBosr. As you remember, Mr. Chairman, we just trans- 
ferred it from Annapolis out to Monterey and this is a continuation 
of the project of building the new Engineering School out there. 

The Cramman. What use are you making of all the facilities of 
the Postgraduate School at Annapolis?) Have you completely moved 
out? 

Admiral DuBosr. We completely moved out last fall. Late in the 
fall we completely moved to Monterey. We are now in temporary 
facilities and we are trying to complete the proposed graduate and 
line school. 

The Cnuarrman. All right. What became of the facilities over at 
Annapolis? 

Admiral DuBosr. Those facilities have been taken over'by the Sup- 
ply Department and the Public Works Department. The buildings 
that these departments formerly had down on the water front near 
the academic group are now being converted to classrooms with the 
appropriation which your committee authorized last year, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, is any water situation confronting you at 
Monterey ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. Not that I have heard of, no, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Now, the Fleet Air Defense Training Center. 

Mr. Kitpay. As to Monterey, what use are you making of the hotel 
building ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. That is one of the school buildings. We are 
using it completely. 

Mr. Kinpay. This is for enlisted men’s barracks. 

Admiral DuBose. It is for the Engineering Building, which is one 
of the big things at Monterey. There is no money for the barracks 
in this particular bill. 

Mr. Kinpay. Where do you house your officer students / 

Admiral DuBose. We have programed title VIII housing in large 
numbers out there. It is a little behind schedule, but we are doing 
very well. We hope to have plenty of housing when that is all com- 
pleted. Eighty units have been completed, and 439 additional are 
under construction. 

The Cuatrman. Who is in command of your Postgraduate School 
how ¢ j . 

Admiral DuBosr. Admiral Herrmann. 

The Cuairman. Now, your next one is Air Defense Training 
Center—— 

Mr. Durnam. What is the total personnel there? 1.6464 
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Admiral DuBosr. At Monterey? It is at the moment 1,646 people, 

Mr. Duruam. About a thousand students there. 

Admiral DuBosr. We have 998 as of October 1. 

Mr. Durnam. How long do you keep them there ? 

Admiral DuBose. It varies depending on the course, sir. The 
shortest that we keep anyone there is 1 year. It is not only a PG 
school now. We are also using it to give instruction to young officers 
who transferred from the Reserve and former enlisted status into the 
Regular Navy following the war. We are trying to put all of thos: 
young officers through there for 1 year, in what we call a line school. 

The Cuarrman. All right. ; 

Mr. Durnam. You use it for Reserve officer and ROTC. 

Admiral DuBosr. No. These officers that I speak of are now in 
the Regular Navy and the purpose of sending them through this 
course 1s to put them on an eanual footing for background, one might 
say, with those who graduated from the Naval Academy. 

The Cuairman. The officer that goes to the Postgraduate School 
is one that is in the Regular Navy and not one that 1s in the Reserve 
just called to active duty ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Very, very few are Reserves, and they must sign 
up to serve so many years for each year of instruction. 

The CuairmMan. That is right. Now, if he is a Reserve officer and 
he transferred into the Regular Navy, he is eligible for training at 
the Postgraduate School ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, now that Reserve can get his training any- 
where else, Admiral ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Duruam. Can that Reserve officer get training anywhere else 
comparable with this? 

The Cuamman. Not until he is a Regular. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, not of this particular type. But the Reserve 
officer even on 2 years’ duty can go to a great many of our short 
schools to be trained. But this line school which we put them 
through is to broaden their experience. 

During the war they were restricted very much in the duty they 
performed and this course gives them a broader background, much 
the same as a man who graduates from the Naval Academy might 
have. 

Mr. Duruam. You mean to tell me that not a ROTC or Reserve 
officer will be permitted to go to this postgraduate school ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Once he transfers to the Regular Navy, yes. 

The Cuarmman. Not as long as he is just a Reserve officer. 

Admiral DuBosr. Or when he is serving under a revocable com- 
mission. 

Mr. Durtram. Why such a policy as that, Admiral? 

Admiral DuBosr. Simply because we have them for such a short 
time. It would give us no employment from them. 

Mr. Durnam. We are spending a lot of money now in ROTC. 

Admiral DuBosr. I would like to make this clear because you 
seem to be unceftain about this. ROTC officers at the end of 2 years 
and not later than 3 have the opportunity to request transfer to the 
Regular Navy and if they do transfer they are in no different category 
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from a Naval Academy graduate. We do not put them in these 
long postgraduate courses, until they have had a tour of active duty, 
usually at sea, and they have become Regular officers. ‘This policy 
apples equally to Naval Academy graduates who are not permitted 
to enter postgraduate courses until they have completed about 6 years 
of active duty as oflicers. Reserve officers called to active duty for 
22 months are eligible for long postgraduate courses only if they 
agree to an extended period of active duty at least equal to twice the 
length of the postgraduate course. 

Mr. Durnam. A postgraduate course of course will vary as to 
length of it. 

Admiral DuBosr. I think the shortest one we have is an academic 
vear at this school. 
~ Mr. Duruam. That is 1 year. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. The longest our recalled reserves are re- 
quired to serve is 22 months. 

Mr. Durnam. I think this is a matter that we should look into very 
carefully because I don’t want to deprive any officer of any training 
that is available by tax money in this country. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. At the same time do you wish us to 
eall them for 22 months and then only get 10 months service from 


them ? 
Mr. Durnam. That is all true. I think you should have a limita- 


tion. 

Admiral DuBosr. We do. They can go if they volunteer to serve 
their time as required by the bill that was passed by Congress last 
cau 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Public Law 51? 

Admiral DuBose. That is it. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now take your next item: “Fleet Ait 
Defense Training Center, Point Loma, Calif.” 

Mr. Keviever. 7-18. 

Admiral DuBosr. Point Loma is the place on the west coast where 
we do all of our antiaircraft training. We have CIC mockups, or 
will have if we get the appropriation we are requesting, of all types 
of ships. We have all the fire control and all the CIC instruments 
that one would find in the ship. The only thing we don’t do is fire 
the guns there. We take the people to sea to fire the guns because 
of the congested area around southern California. We tried and 
tried to find a place where we could do the whole thing but we just 
couldn't. So everything except for the actual firing of the guns is 
viven at Point Loma in the way of training. 

The CuAarmMan. All right. Now Admiral, I have an amendment 
to lay before the committee and I would like to get your comments. 
I will state, members of the committee, this is in reference to a lease 
that the committee has approved, to lease for $1 a year some 35 acres 
of land and some twenty-odd buildings that the board of regents of 
the University of Georgia is offering to the Navy. 

And they have in this lease the privilege to buy it for $450,000 over 
a period of 3 years, or within a 3-year period. I am suggesting to the 
Department and to the committee, that they exercise their right to 
buy in this bill and buy it for the $450,000, instead of making any 
improvements on it, on a rental basis. 

What is your comment, Admiral ¢ 





Admiral DuBosr. We are having a bad time at our Supply Officers 
School and it would be a wonderful thing for us if we could obtain 
the facilities offered by the University of Georgia. 

The Cuamman. Where is your Supply Officers School now 4 

Admiral DuBose. We have a Supply Officers School at Bayonne, 
N. J. 

The Cnatmrman. Are the facilities there suflicient ? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, the facilities there, Mr. Chairman, ar 
definitely insufficient. 

Furthermore, it isa very, very bad locality for our students because 
they have to go 50, 40 miles. They can’t find a place to live in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Furthermore, and a factor which is very important to the Supply 
Corps, we are using up a lot of water-front property that could be 
put to better use. 

The CyHatrman. How many students in the Bayonne Suppl) 
School ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. We will average about 425 officer students and 
75 enlisted students, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. You propose under this lease to use 
this leased property down at the University of Georgia for your 
Bayonne School, is that correct ? 

Admiral DuBose. If we should get it, we would like to relocate 
our supply school down there, sir. 

The CuatrmMaAn. Your supply school down there. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, Mr. Chairman, just a moment here. What 
kind of policy are we going to adopt? Have we done this on any 
other university campus in the country ? 

The CuarrMan. We are being given it. 

Mr. Duruam. I mean purchase it and take possession of it. 

The Cuatrman. This is separate from the university. 

Mr. Duruam. That is true. But what I am talking about: Have 
we adopted such a policy? Is it going to be in just one spot or is it 
going to be the policy universally ? 

We have schools all over the country. 

Admiral DuBose. I think, sir, that the program suggested is quite 
different in that we are not going to ask the university to train our 
people at all. 

The CuatrrmMan. Not a bit. 

Admiral DuBosr. We are just looking for some place to put our 
school where we will do all our own training. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral DuBose. And we will take care of our own housekeeping 
and everything else. It will not be in the university. 

Mr. Durnam. You are going to use the faculty. 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir, we are not going to use the faculty. 

Mr. Durnam. I thought this was in connection with the university 
on the campus. 

The CHairman. Oh, no. 

Admiral DuBose. This is about two miles away from the university. 

Mr. Durnam. I though you had one of these incorporated programs. 

The Cuarman. He wasn’t here at all. The State of Georgia 
through its board of regents owns at Athens, Ga., 35 acres of ground 
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with some twenty-odd bulidings that used to be a normal school for 


girls. 

Mr. Durnam. I thought it was on the campus. 

The CuiirMan. It is a mile and a half from the campus. They 
offe “red the property to the Navy for a supply school for $1 a year, plus 

2,400 a year to keep up the insurance on a piece of property worth 
ert 50.000 for which it is insured. 

The Navy Department submitted a lease for that piece of property 
to the two committees. The Armed Services Committee last week 

ipproved the lease. 

Now, they got the lease for 25 years. Their plan is to take the 
students at Bayonne and any other students and move them down to 
their own property under the complete jurisdiction of the Navy. No 
connection whatsoever with the university system of Georgia. 

No joint faculty at all. And they will run their school like they 
want to run it and the way they have been running it at Bayonne. 

Now, then, in their proposal of lease, they suggested they would 
have to ask for so much money to renovate the buildings. So the 
thought ran through my mind: “If you have to spend any money, why 
spend it on somebody else’s property. Spend it on the Government 
property.” 

So therefore, I am suggesting to the committee that we exercise the 
right of option of $450,000 and buy the piece of property and then 
when you make an investment, it is on Government property. 

Mr. Durnam. How many buildings are there. 

The Chairman. There are some twenty-odd buildings. It has been 
inspected by the Navy and I will be glad—it is not in my district. 1 
just want to tell you that. 

Mr. Rivers. We already approved this project. 

The Cuairman. I think it is the best thing that ever happened to the 
Navy. 

They wanted more than this for it. I said I just wouldn't ask the 
committee to go any — than the insurance on the building. They 
got $450,000 insurance. said that is all I wouid ask the committee 
to permit. 

Now, I suggest. we buy the property, let the Navy go down there 
and spend whatever money is required to rehabilitate it. It has 25, 
35 acres of ground ? 

Admiral YuBosr. Thirty-seven, I think it is. 

The CuarrMan. Thirty-seven acres of ground, with twenty-some- 
odd brick buildings on it, one of the finest gifts the Government ever 
received, 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to get in a little background on this school. 
In 1938 it was in Philadelphia. Then they moved down here to 
Washington and had two different localities here. Then they moved 
ip to ¢ ‘ambr idge, Mass., and they had Harvard University Graduate 
School and a couple of more schools down there. Then they moved 
down to Bayonne. So it has been a school without a home for a long 
time. 5 

The Ciaran. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, I would rather see-——— 
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The Cuatrman. I think the most proper place to locate it is dow: 
there where you are getting the property for nothing. Now we car 
continue to get it for $1 plus $2,400 insurance for 25 years. You cai 
do that. Your contract is already signed, isn’t it. 

Admiral DuBose. Mr. Chairman, of course this is not approved 
by the budget. 

The Cramman. | understand that. 

Admiral DuBosr. But nevertheless, I would suggest, if we ar 
going to do that, we buy the property. 

The CnarrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral DuBose. And, furthermore, if we are going to buy it, 
that we get some authorization right now to fix it up and use it. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t this a completely self-contained project, with 
everything / 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be a complete installation ? 

Admiral DuBose. It will be. We would need about $1,800,000. 
We would have a going concern for 750 people. 

Mr. Rivers. And then you will have completely permanent, old, 
fine, historic buildings. 

Admiral DuBosr. Beautiful buildings. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it is a fine project. 

The Cuatrman. Wait. Let’s be fair. I don’t think you will be 
warranted in spending the amount of money you want. I went over 
the buildings awhile ago. They are now being used by the girls down 
there and the university is building a place for them on the campus. 
I think you are a little bit extravagant in your repair estimate. Have 
you been down there? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; but it so happened that we had several 
people down there and one of the civil engineers—several of them 
have looked it over. I think we are right, Mr. Chairman, on that 
suum. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Charman, may I raise one question about this? 
You only have 35 acres of land. Now, that is a mighty small piece 
of land for the Navy to be 

The CuaitrMan. For a school? They can’t buy any more. 
right in the heart of the city. 

Mr. Harpy. That is something I think they ought to take into 
consideration right now, Mr. Chairman, whether they are going to 
have to have some additional facilities in order to make this school 
function and, if so, whether they are going to need some more land and 
may find this is not big enough for them after they have spent a lot of 
money to rehabilitate it. 

The Craiman. I know great universities in Virginia that have 
over 1.500 students and hardly cover 25 acres of ground. It is not 
acres that count in a university. It is the buildings and the space 
you use and what a man puts in his head. 

What is the pleasure of the committee with reference to buying 
it and approving this amendment / 

Mr. Wickersiam. I move it be adopted. 

(Chorus of assent.) . 
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The Cuamman. Without objection. 

Now let’s get down to the “Medical facilities.” Come around here, 
Doctor. 

Now, members of the committee, this is Admiral Pugh. Admiral, 
it is always a pleasure to have you here. We are very much inter- 
ested in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. We want to express 
to you our deep appreciation for the magnificent hospital that vou 
are running out here at Bethesda. It is a great comfort to all of us 
when we get under the weather to know that we have such a hospital 
and such a fine medical staff. I want to say that I think you are 
making one of the greatest records of any head of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery during the vears I have been here. 

Admiral Puau. Thank vou. 

(The statement of Admiral Pugh is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. H. L. PuGu (MC), Untrep States Navy, on PusLic 
WorKs ProJects FOR Fiscal YeAR 1953, NAVAL MeEpICAL ACTIVITIES SPONSORED 
BY THE BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is my privilege to be here today to inform 
your committe that the program requested for medical activities of the Navy in 
the fiscal year 1953 public works program conforms with the need to meet 
partially the current and expanded requirements of the Navy for medical care. 
This program pertains to additional new authorization for two projects, both 
of which were presented in detail to the Eighty-second Congress. 

The program for expansion of hospital bed facilities of the Armed Forces 
to meet continuing medical needs of the augmented military forces has been 
developed and approved by the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, the See- 
retary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Criteria used in the development of the program of which the presently 
proposed facilities are a part include (a) full utilization of medical facilities 
now in operation; (6) the use of a limited amount of permanent construction 
in areas requiring additional permanent facilities to support peacetime oper- 
ation and where expansion of hospital facilities is required: (¢) the imple- 
mentation to the greatest extent feasible of cross servicing of joint utilization 
of medical facilities for military personnel of the armed services: (d@) the use 
of good-quality temporary construction for building additional bed spaces onto 
existing hospitals having clinical facilities and services capable of supporting 
such expansion. 

The total authorization requested in the medical facilities program for the 
fiscal year 1953 amounts to $13,819,000, and is limited to continental projects. 


The items in this program are as follows: 
(1) Additional medical supply depot facilities at Edgwater, N. J 
(2) An 800-bed hospital on a 1,500-bed Chasis at Norfolk, Va. 


The following are break-downs showing the status of these two projects: 


Medical supply depot facilities, Hdgewater, N. J.: 
Total estimated cost_ a : : : iss _. $9, 812, 000 
Originally authorized and appropriated fiscal year 1952. _. 1,375, 000 
Appropriation allocation authorized fiscal year 1952 300, OOO 
Authorization requested fiscal year 1953____- ~ 1,155, 000 


800-bed hospital on 1,500-bed chasis, Norfolk, Va.: 
Total estimated cost— ; 2 $15, 164, 000 
Authorized fiscal year 1952 ies 2, 500, 000 
Appropriation fiscal year 1952 ; 2, 500, 000 
Authorization requested fiscal year 1953 12, 664, 000 
A more detailed description of these projects and their present status is as 
follows : 
The construction of the multistoried permanent warehouse building to augment 
the capacity of the Navel Medical Supply Depot at Edgewater, N. J., was author- 
ized and appropriation was originally made in fiscal year 1952 in the amount of 


94066—52-——-No, 78S ——14 
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$1,875,000, of which $875,000 was later deferred from fiscal year 1952 prograr 
leaving at present an appropriation of $500,000 toward a project estimated to 
cost $9,812,000. It is now requested that an additional $1,155,000 be authorize 
so that a total of $2,030,000 may be appropriated in order to start work. A 
break-down of items to be covered under funds then available will be 





Deferred from fiscal year 1952__-_________- ma ae ates Serres me S875, OVO 
Demolition and site preparation_____.-_____ ; 48 165, 000 
Inflammable storage and box building—- Bee oe eo oe peas 257, 250 
Outside utilities and services________ : : ate St ae 393, 950 
Moving and temporary storage of stores and equipment___--_________ 838, 800 

Le | Se See SO Sey Seren CE ESSN ees Carnes ee TER SO ee S 2 nee 2, 030, 000 


In order to substantiate this request I would like to again give as brief 
description as posible of this project and present the facts upon which justificatio: 
is made: 

The Naval Medical Supply Depot, Edgewater, N. J., is located on the Hudso 
River in Bergen County, N. J., opposite One hundred and Fifth Street, New York 
City. Its mission is to provide for receipt, storage distribution of medical and 
dental supply support to Navy and Marine shore activities, fleet units, an 
Military Sea Transportation Service, and to overseas activities in the Atlantic 
Kuropean, Mediterranean, and Caribbean theaters. It also provides for the 
receipt and storage of mobilization medical materials for assembly and pack 
aging of advance base components and for the provision of medical and dental 
material for the MDAP program. 

The present facilities at KLdgewater were acquired in 1942 as an annex to the 
Naval Medical Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., which has now been turned ove 
to other Navy and Defense Department activities. They are situated on a plot 
of 26 acres and have 577.360 square feet of gross stolauge space in a total of 
671,486 square feet (94,126 square feet for laboratories, offices, etce.). During 
World War II there were 360,000 square feet of storage space utilized in the 
Brooklyn depot plus Edgewater and plus various other scattered rented spaces 
which aggregated approximately 1,000,000 square feet. The use of these seat 
tered facilities necessitated split operation with uneconomical cross trucking 
and handling of material. It resulted in excessive personnel needs, with Corl 
siderable delay in handling requisitions. All storage was consolidated in the 
Edgewater plant in 1949, the set-up being adequate to supply the peacetime 
needs. 

At the present time the Medical Supply Depot at Edgewater, N. J., is operating 
at 91 percent full capacity and contains medical supplies at an inventory valu 
of $52,000,000. There is $32,670,586 worth of material still to come in, pur 
chased with 1951 funds, and a total of $75,000,000 worth of mobilization stock 
Which has been authorized and will require storage. The gross storage (medical) 
space required to support the Navy by July 1952 is estimated at 3,848,206 square 
feet, or $122.100,000 worth of stores. 

The only additional space available in eastern United States is at the Naval 
Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., where 270,000 square feet is in operation 
and is now 70 percent full. It is foreseen that there may be periods of peak 
requirement where additional Government and leased spaces will be required, 
in addition to the proposed new space, and plans have been made to meet this 
at various locations. The total additional space being requested at Edgewater 
is intended to fulfill a reasonable average of needs. 

The site at Edgewater has been selected for this additional space since this 
location is at the center of medical and surgical supply industries which are 
geographically located within 250 miles of New York City. There are the 
best rail connections and trucking facilities, and the labor market is plentiful. 
Since the Edgewater Lepot is located on the bank of the Hudson River, with 
Wharfing facilities, it is particularly suitable for handling high volume issues 
of stores requiring ocean-cargo shipment, as well as rail, truck, or parcel-post 
handling. 

The need for construction of this additional medical storage space is imme- 
diate and urgent. We have exhausted all posibilities of obtaining alternate 
storage area. Since available space will be saturated by deliveries from pro- 
curement in the early future it is considered imperative that construction be 
alowed to proceed at the earliest possible moment. 

The next item is the proposed new 800-bed permanent naval hospital, on a 
1,500-bed chassis, at Norfolk, Va., the total cost of which is now estimated to 
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pe $15,164,000. This project was approved in fiscal year 1952, and $2,500,000 
was authorized in Public Law 155 and appropriated for in Publie Law 7o4, 
Righty-second Congress. It is now requested that an additional $12,664,000 
be authorized in fiscal year 1953. : : 

The construction of this hospital is a paramount need to provide for continu- 
ng hospital bed requirements in the Norfolk-Hampton Roads area. The present 
naval hospital at Portsmouth, Va., has’ consistently, through the past 2 years, 
heen operating considerably in excess of its normal bed capacity (1,475). The 
area served constitutes the major concentration of the shore-based logistical] 
support activities of the Naval Operating Forces on the east coast of the United 
States. Considerable study has been made of the most economical and satis- 
actory means of providing the additional facilities needed. These have included 
study of possible expansion of the existing facilities at the naval hospital, Ports 
mouth, Va. Due to the restricted area for new construction on the present 

ispital reservation, the unfavorable Jocation across the river from the main 
concentration of activity, and the fact that the buildings are of various stages of 
age, construction type, and arrangement, with a preponderance of them out- 
moded and many in a fairly advanced state of deterioration, the provision of 
the needed facilities by addition to this hospital, after extensive study, is con- 
sidered economically unsound and much inferior to the construction of a new 
hospital on the Norfolk side. The combination of this with the present Ports 
mouth hospital will meet augmented requirements of the present. The Ports- 
mouth hospital can be replaced eventually by this new hospital if naval forces 
reach June 1950 levels. 

In view of the present requirements and augmented needs of an expanded 
Navy, it is essential that these additional beds be constructed at the earliest 
practicable date. 

I will be happy to furnish any additional details that you may desire. 

The Cramman. Now tell us about this Edgewater, N. J., site. 

Admiral Pueu. Edgewater, N. J., is a storage facility, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we would like authority to spend $1.1 million there in 
fiscal year 1953, to add 632,000 square feet to the already existing 
storage facility up there. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now Admiral, before we get away, 1 want you to put in the record 
first the number of hospitals that you have. I want you to put in 
the record the number of dispensaries. I want you to put in the 
record the number of beds available in the Navy in continental 
United States, 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Have you that information? Put that in. 

Admiral Pueu. I do not know whether I have that breakdown. 
But I have the number of beds 

Che CHamman. Submit that information. 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Members of the committee, we took up for the 
Army, separate from the other items of the bill, the recreation facili- 
ties and the hospitals. It is all in the record, at one place. 

Admiral Pugu. We can readily provide it, sir. 

Phe CuarrmMan. Go ahead and tell us how many hospitals you 
have, in continental United States ¢ 

Admiral Pucu. Twenty-five. 

Che Cuamman. Read them out now, so the committee can get them. 

Admiral Pucu. You mean—— 

Che Cuamman. The general hospitals. 

Admiral Pua. The general hospitals. Starting up at New 
fngland: Portsmouth, N. H.; Chelsea, Mass.; Newport, R. 1; St. 
Albans, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Bethesda, Md.: Norfolk, Va.: 
Charleston, S. C.; Beaufort, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Key West. 
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ila.: ae Tenn.: Great Lakes. I1].: Bremerton, Wash.; Oak- 
land. Calif.: Mare Island, Calif.: Corona. Calif.: San Diego, Calif. ; 
Ae Poutloton. Calif.: Camp Lejeune, N. C.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Quantico, Va. ‘ee Md. 

The Crainm iN. What about C orpus Chiristi ? 

Admiral Puen. Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Admiral Peco. And Annapolis, Md... Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnhamman. How many beds have you 

Admiral Puciu. We have in our hospitals, in continental hospitals, 
26.107 beds. 

The Cuairman. How many patients have you? 

Admiral Puait. 18.300 in continental hospitals as of our last report, 
which was the end of last May. 

The Cnarrmman. What is the medical personne] of doctors that 
you have / 

Admiral Pugu. Approximately 4.000. 

The Cuamman. Now could you give the De ‘ntal Corps / 

Admiral Pua. I haven't the exact lig ures, sir. but it is about 1,700, 

The Cnairman. Now how many hospitals outside of continental 
United States ? 

Admiral Pugu. We have four: Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; Coco Solo 
in Canal Zone; Guam; and Yokuska, Japan. 

The Cuairman. You do not have one in Honolulu ? 

Admiral Puen. We did, but that has been closed— Alea. 

The Cuatmrman. The hospital facilities is available for the Army 
personnel and the Air Force personnel ? 

Admiral Pucu. We can provide hospitalization for Army and Agr 
Force personnel in any of our hospitals. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is your policy, for each one 
of you to take care of the other service patients if you have beds 
available ? 

Admiral Puen. That is right, sir. 

Phe CuarrmMan. You don't restrict the Navy hospitals 
Mina nes and Navy ¢ 

Admiral Pueu. Not at all. 

The CHamrmMan. You hospitahze any servicemial 
there 

Admiral Puen. That is correct, s 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question Admiral, we have a bill 
before our committee which we expect To hold hearings on before too 
lone. hospitalization for le pendents, If the comnniittee should thin k 
, possible where available hospitalization 


favorably about gered 
‘onst Gruard they have if vers restricted 


for the de pe ndents of 
now beeause the Ly have to xe) erat ese hospiti als. 

Mr. Smarr. Public Health. 

Admiral Pu GH. The Coast Guard is hospitalized at | don't know 
what the polici ies of the marine hospitals are with respect to hospitah- 
zation of Coast Guard dependents, but, they do take care of the hos- 
pitalization of Coast Guard active duty ‘personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be possible to give them hospitalization un- 
der the same conditions that exist for the other branches of the 
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services ? 
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Admiral Pucu. All of the facilities we have for providing hospital 
care or medical coverage for dependents is extremely limited, sir. 
We cannot take care of all of our own dependents. 

The Cuairman. That is right. Nevertheless, wherever facilities 
are available and you had the beds, the policy has always been to take 
care of the dependents. 

Mr. Rivers. Not the Coast Guard. 

Admiral Puen. Not Coast Guard. To take care of Navy depend- 
ents since the passage of the law that provides for that, some years 


ago. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

\dmiral Pugu. We would like to provide the medical care for as 
many people as possible, but we cannot. Our first duty is to the 


active-service personnel. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral, at the present time you say you have 26,000 
beds, is that right ¢ 

Admiral Puen. In continental hospitals; yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, what I was trying to get at is: On what ratio 
would that give you—one to how many thousand personnel in the 
Navy at the present time? 

Admiral Puen. In the Navy? 

Mr. Duruam,. Yes; I was trying to get at the basis of whether 
or not it compares—1 to 750 or 1 to 1,000 or. 1 to 500 or whatever it is, 
your naval personnel. 

Mr. Kitpay. Wouldn't you have to take all your hospitals, conti- 
nental and overseas, to determine that? 

Mr. Rivers. What was the figure, 18,300 ? 

The Ciairman. That was the number of patients. 

Mr. Bates. Continental. 

Mr. Durnam. Of course you always try to work out your beds on 
the basis of your personnel you have to take care of. What I was 
asking is whether or not at the present time your bed requirement 
meets what you would like to have from the standpoint of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Admiral Puan. Our bed requirements meet our needs, sir. I mean 
the total number of beds we have do adequately meet our over-all needs. 

Mr. Durnam. I would assume it of course on the basis of what you 
said. You have 18,000 patients and 26,000 beds. You have quite a 
surplus, there, of course, under present conditions. 

Admiral Puan. No, sir. They are not all in the right location, so to 
speak. Furthermore, we only figure on an 80 percent occupancy of 
these beds. We figure upon a 20 percent margin to take care of dis- 
persion epidemics of one kind or another or the casualties that may 
result from any type of disaster. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, you cannot tell this committee, then, whether 
or not at the present time your bed capacity meets what number of 
personnel you have / 

Admiral Puau. For normal operating needs, sir, they do. 

Mr. Dunnam, Well, what do you base that on? 500 personnel or 200 
personnel in the Navy or 300 or what do you base it on 4 

Admiral Pueu. Our beds are based upon 1.7 percent active-duty 
patients plus supernumeraries. 

Mr. Durnam. 1.7 percent. 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dunnam. Well, that compares pretty well with the Army and 
the Air Force and all of them. 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, it does. And that is the lowest figure we use 
in many years. The health of the Navy was never better than it is at 
present. 

Mr. Dunnam. It was always good. 

The Cnarrman. How many hospital ships are you operating now / 

Admiral Pucu. Three. 

Mr. Durnam. What are they ? 

Admiral Puciu. The Consolation, the Haven, and the Repose. 

The CHairman. How many planes are you using as hospital ea: 
riers from Tokyo and Korea ? 

Admiral Puciu. That air transport is operated by the Air Force. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. And brings your patients as well as their own / 

Admiral Pucu. Brings them from overseas. 

The CuarrmMan. Now take the naval hospital at Norfolk, Va. Now, 
Admiral, my recollection is that last year we authorized the acquis 
tion of some land down there ¢ 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. And my recollection further is that the budget 
disapproved a portion of your request, so you can hardly buy enough 
Jand to expand your hospital as you should, is that correct ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Now what is the situation in regard to it? 

Admiral Pucu. Well, we have not yet decided upon a site. 

The CuarrmMan. What / 

Admiral Pucu. We have not yet decided upon a site. We have 
had an on-site survey board look over several prospective or potential 
sites for a hospital in the Norfolk area. No final decision has been 
reached upon the site. We have what we call the No. 1 choice down 
there, but that 1s becoming not so No. 1 because of the fact that they 
are digging what they call a borrow pit that cuts into this property 
and spoils it Insofar as our interests are concerned. 

The Cuaiman. Do I understand, then, you haven't located it.4 

Admiral Pua. No, sir; we have not decided on it definitely, 
not positively. 

The CHairman. Wait one minute. Then why are you in here 
asking us to appropriate Si2 million if you have not located the 
hospital? Don’t you know where you want to put it / 

Admiral Pucn. Well, it is upon the verge, Mr. Chairman, of being 
decided. We had practically settled upon a site there and that would 
probably have been the decision of those who will make the final 
decision. But that site—the complexity of the situation is changing 
there and we may have to settle upon another site. But you mentioned 
a restriction of our area. 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Admiral Pusu. A bit ago. It was the expressed view from some 
ouarters that we could do with as little as 50 acres, I believe. I haven't 
seen any very final document on that effect but we believe that nothing 
less than 125 acres will suffice for building the type-— 

The Cramman. Of course I think you are about right. 

Mr. Harpy, What have you 50 acres in there for? 
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The CyHarmman. Because the Budget cut him down. That is the 
int Tam raising. Now to acquire the 150 acres, then you would 
ave to raise the amount in the bill? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. How much should you raise it to ac- 

quire 150 acres? 
~ Admiral Pucu. We are requesting authorization for $126 millon 
ut of course— 

The Cuarrman. That only takes care of 50 acres. 

Admiral Puc. Sir? 

The CuamrmMan. That would only permit a 50-acre area 

Admiral Puan. 225,000, we would like to have to—— 

The Cuatmnman. Then the bill ought to be increased $225,000, 

Mr. Keviener. Will it be 225,000 more 4 

Admiral Jettey. We have in 74,000 at present for land and for 
[50 acres at that same rate it would be about 225,000 total. 

Mr. Kevtieuer. Total. 

Mr. Harpy. You are not figuring on paying $2,000 an acre for that 
land, are you? 

Admiral Jentey. $1,500, in round figures. 

Mr. Harpy. Well 

Admiral] Puen. I would like to say—off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Along that line, I think the city of Portsmouth has 
indicated that they might consider donating a piece of property to 
the Navy to put the hospit: al on, in order to keep vou from going over 
on the Norfolk side of the river. 

Admiral Puan. We have no intention of depriving Portsmouth of 
the hospital that they have. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Admiral, while we are talking about this thing, 
one of the reasons that I had understood was a motivating reason in 
locating this site on the military highway was to have it accessible 
Loth to the navy yard and to the navel operating base. 

Admiral Puan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, with the new tunnel—the objection was raised to 
having to cross the ferry to carry the patients back and forth. Now 
you have a tunnel which makes the naval base closer to the present 

aval hospital than it would be to the proposed hospital. 

Admiral Pugu. There are a number of major expansion projects 
going on down in that neighborhood, Mr. Hardy, that makes us feel 
that it would not be advisable to plan upon building a hospital down 
too near the navy vard. 

The Cuairman. Well 

Admiral Puen. The thinking is that all hospitals should be placed 
cut from the vicinity of big industrial plants. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that may be, but the argument about putting it 
on a military highway in order to be accessible equally to the navy 
yard and the naval base certainly doesn’t bold water in view of the 
fact there is a tunnel now connecting Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The Cuatrman. Well, Iam satisfied that some Virginian will prob 
ibly help you out. Then you think $12,664,000 is ample to locate 
this permanent hospital at this great naval installation 2 
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Admiral Pugu. We think it would with the addition of the previo 
funds discussed. 

The Crairman. And it would be on the Norfolk side ¢ 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. You already have a hospital on the Portsmout 
side ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not understand it was going to the Norfolk sid 

The Cramnman,. Certainly. 

Mr. Tlarpy. I would rather for the moment the record did not 
show that. 

The CuarrMan. All right, strike it out. Take your next item. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may Task the admiral a question / 
Have you perfected any plans to expand your San Diego hospital? 

Admiral Pugu. Oh, yes; we have a plan in being for expansion of 
the San Diego hospital, to 1,000 beds. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You haven't asked for the authorization yet, have 
yous 

Admiral Puen. I am advised that we have not only authorization, 
but appropriation, also, but only a portion of it has been funded. 

Mr. Vaw Zanvpr. IT see. What about the Corona situation ? 

Admiral Puen. Oh, yes: the Corona Hospital is back in commis 
sion and they have over 600 patients there at the present time. 

The CuarrmMan. What are you going to do to the San Diego 
hospital ¢ 

Admiral Pueu. Build a 1,000-bed addition to it. 

The CHoammMan. What is it now? 

Admiral Puen. It is about 2,000—1,507 beds, they say, but they 
have over 2,000 patients in it. 

The CHarrMan. That hospital was constructed in L9LT or 1918, was 
it not / 

Admiral Puen. About that time: ves, sir. 

The Cuamman. I just want the members of the committee to know | 
that I went out there and broke the dirt for it. 

Admiral Pi GHl. Yes, sir. That is one of our best. 

The Cnamman. All right. Now the next one is the communication 
facilities. 

Naval communication station—come around here. Who is here for 
communications / Thank vou, Admiral. It is a pleasure. 

Admiral Puen. Thank you. 

Mr. Kettener. 90-1. 

The Cuamman. Let’s move along. Who is here from the naval 
communication station, Annapolis ¢ 

Captain Casweri. Captain Caswell, sir. 

(‘The statement of Capt. G. L. Caswell is as follows:) 








STATEMENT FoR (NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS) AUTHORIZATION REQUEST, FISCAL Y 
1953 
1. The Naval Communications public works program for fiscal year 1953 re 
quests new authorization in the amount of $7,456,000.- Of the total number of 


five projects in this program two are in the continental United States and three 
are overseas. This program contains only those projects or increments of proj 
ects essential to the required augmentation and improvement of the naval com 
munication system in order to (@) insure adequate communications support of 
the naval operating forces for end of fiscal year 1953, and (0b) provide the 
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facilities necessary to meet the Navy’s responsibilities for communication se- 
curity and support of the Armed Forces Security Agency. 

2. The projects in the program have been planned and designed to meet the 
following specific objectives: (a) the improvement of the naval communication 
system necessary for the efficient operational communication support of planned 
naval forces for end of fiscal year 1953 (approximately 65 percent of the total 
authorization requested is for this purpose); (0) the provision of functional 
facilities in support of the antisubmarine warfare program (approximately 
19 percent of the total authorization requested is for this purpose) ; and (c) 
the augmentation of facilities to provide for the Navy's portion of support to 
the Armed Forces Security Agency (approximately 15 percent of the total au- 
thorization requested is for this purpose). 

3. The authorization now being requested has been divided into four project 
ategories as follows: 





Percentage of 

Category il ( mur yn 
I pro 

Operational facilities $5. 486. 000 73.8 
2. Personnel structures 08. 80 g 
Logistical support facilities (less personnel structures 1, 111, 200 14.9 

Technical collateral 00 $ 
Total 100. ( 


4. The individual projects for which this authorization is requested are sum 
marized as follows: 

(a) Naval Communications Station, Annapolis, Md.—Annapolis is the Navy’s 
primary radio transmitting station. Its principal mission is to serve the forces 
afloat. It serves as the radio transmitting link between the Navy Department 
in Washington and the forces in the Atlantic and European-Mediterranean areas 
n fiscal year 1952 the Congress authorized and appropriated the sum of $945,500 
for the first increment of an additional transmitter building with accessory power 
distribution system and antenna system for Annapolis. Of the funds appropri 
ated, $535,500 has been set aside to cover the costs of installing electronics equip 
ments after the building is completed. The architectural and engineering plau 
ning is underway for the entire project. It is expected that a contract will be let 
in approximately 60 days for construction of the electrical power distribution 
portion of the project. $389,000 is presently available to apply to the A. and I 
work, and to the Gonstruction work involved with the power distribution system 
The authorization now being requested ($1,616,500), if granted and funded, will 
provide the remainder of funds needed for the construction of the transmitter 
building (25,600 square feet), the installation of extensive antenna and ground 
systems, including two SO00-foot steel towers, and for the necessary utilities to 
this building. This will complete the project in its entirety. No further au 
thorizations will be required for this project, nor is any additional project 
planned for this location. 

(b) Naval Communications Station, Snohomish County, Wash.—This is a 
new high-powered very-low-frequency transmitter station now nearing comple- 
tion in Washington State. Previous authorizations and funding have been 
granted in the amount of $11,400,000. Practically all of the buildings have 
been completed and the transmitter is now being installed. It is anticipated 
that operational tests of the transmitter will commence in about 6 months. 
The new authorization now being sought ($1,502,000), if granted and funded, 
will provide for completing the antenna system, the extensive ground system, 
and for emergency power. It will also provide 2 additional MOQ and 12 addi- 
tional MEMQ family-type quarters at this isolated station. This will provide 
a total of 4 MOQ (8 for officers, 1 for civilian engineer) and 24 MEMQ (of which 
it is intended that a portion will be oceupied by key civilian personnel) for this 
location. No further authorization will be required for this project, nor is any 
additional project planned for this location. 

(c) Location classified, supplementary communication facilities—In fiscal 
year 1951 the Congress authorized $4,417,000 (Public Law 910, Eighty-First 
Congress) and appropriated a like amount (Public Law 911, Eigthy-First Con- 
gress) for the receiver station portion of a communication facility in the Medi- 
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terranean area. Approximately SO percent of the construction materials ; 
electronics materials for this station have been assembled and stored at Day 
ville, R. L, and Norfolk, Va., respectively, in readiness for installation pen 
final base rights negotiations. It is anticipated that site preparations 
commence not later than September 1, 1952. Architectural and engineer} 
plans contemplating the use of advance base-type buildings have been comple! 
The $1,152,000 authorization now being requested is to provide for the tra: 
mitter portion of the project. No additional request for authorization is plain 
for this location at this time. 

(ad) Naval Communications Station, Guam, Marianas Islands.—The first 
crement of this project was authorized in 1948S (Publie Law 653, Eighti: 
Congress) in amount $5,750,000 and was funded in 1948 in amount of $3,044.2: 
(Public Law 785, Eightieth Congress). The tetal cost of this project isn 
estimated to be S24.5 million. $16,943,350 has already been authorized an 
appropriated in increments through fiscal year 1952. At the present time t} 
transmitter station at Barrigada is about 90 percent complete and the reevivs 
station at Finegaven is about 25 percent complete. An incremental anthorizati: 
in amount $1,721,000 is requested in this program for the purpose of completin: 
the transmitter building with its associated antenna and ground systems, and t 
complete the receiver building and provide the necessary roads and utilities 
It is planned that this amount will provide for the minimum essentials of a: 
operable communication facility at this location. Incremental requests for 
authorization will be made in the future to complete the receiver station by th: 
construction of an administration building, storage buildings, additional enliste 
barracks, a bachelor officer's quarters, and recreational facilities, and for 
second transmitter building at the transmitter station. 

(e) Location classified, radio direction under No. 14.-—This is a new high 
frequency direction finder to be installed as part of the Atlantic direction-find 
net. The authorization requested will provide a complete Operable facility a1 
no future authorization will be requested for this station. 

The Crraman. All right. Captain, now tell us about the first 
item: site preparation, utilities, and communication facilities, includ 
in@ building, $1,616,000, 

Captain Casweni. Well. as vou know. Mr. Vinson, this is one of 
our oldest stations, a principal station. 

The Cramman. That is right. 

Captain Casweni. And it has become very much overcrowded down 
there. I was down there last week and it is just a wonder that they 
can operate safely. This is the second increment to complete a new 
transmitter station, a second transmitter station to take care of that 
overflow on transmitters. 

We received last vear $943,500, and this is to complete the project. 
I don’t anticipate we will need anything more for that station for 
several years. 

The CHairnman. Now the next one is the naval communications 
station, at what place / 

Captain Casweiy. Snohomish County, Mr. Vinson, out in Wash 
ington State, near a small town called Arlington. 

The Ciatrman. What is the military activity there and how large 
a personnel have you é 

Captain Caswenn. Well, we are building the largest. VLF trans- 
mitter station in the world and it will-be a definite asset to the Navy 
when it finished. This, again is the last increment for this station. 
The construction is well along. We expect to put tests on its late this 
fall. ‘This particular request is to finish up that station, mainly to 
finish up additional power needs, a slight addition for the ground 
system which is almost completed, and to finish up the family housing. 
This is a very isolated spot and the family housing there is badly 
needed hefore they go into operation, probably this winter. 
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The Cuamman. What is the total investment the Government has 
at these two communication stations, Admiral Jelley? What is the 
total in Government investment 4 

Captain Casweii. At Arlington we have $5,814,091. 

The CuatrMan. How much have you invested in this other / 

Captain Casweiy. And at Snohomish, we have $11,400,000. 

The CoarrmMan. Now when we spend this money authorized in this 
ill, this will wind up the development of these stations? 

Captain Casweii. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, just a minute. Is this request here 
based on costs in excess of vour original estimate ? 

Captain Casweii. No, sir. This is just a final increment. It is 
not above our original estimate, which was in the vicinity of $13 
million. 

Mr. Harpy. Then the previous authorization did not at that time 
contemplate the completion of the station? 

Admiral Jetiuey. The authorization has been reduced to match the 
appropriations made in previous years. We didn’t get a lump-sum 
authorization for the whole project. 

Captain Caswein. Last vear we didn't get the complete authori 
Zation. 

Mr. Harpy. This does not, then, reflect an underestimate im your 
cost / ‘ 

Captain Caswenn. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Thank you, Captain. The next one is 
“Naval research laboratories.” Who is here for the “Naval research 
laboratories” ? 

Mr. KeLtener. 10-1. 

Admiral Jetiry. Commander Lloyd. 

The Cramman. Come around, Commander. 

(The statement of Commander H. L. Lloyd is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMANDER H. UL. Liuoyvp, OFFICE oF NAVAL RESEARCH, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., CONCERNING THE FACILITIES PROPOSALS INCLUDED IN THE FISCAI 
YRAR 1953 PUBLIC WorKS PROGRAM 


In attempting to solve some of the perplexing problems encountered in day 
to-day operations of the forces afloat and in the air, which affect adversely per 
sonnel, materials, or equipment, research workers ashore are themselves beset 
by operating conditions prejudicial to success of their efforts. With scientific 
personnel already at work, the provision for them of satisfactory laboratories 
is considered to be the next prerequisite for success. The proposals sponsored 
by the Chief of Naval Research in the current public works program will, to the 
extent indicated, remove or greatly reduce the now existent serious hazards to 
personnel and property and will provide research facilities having suitable 
operational characteristics. 

Specifically, construction at the Naval Research Laboratory of a fireproof 
chemistry laboratory will permit consolidating into a safer location such high 
priority but hazardous operations as research in protective coatings (involving 
flammable solvents, often in explosive concentrations in air), fuels and lubricants 
(including experimental rocket fuels containing explosives), and electrochemical 
processes (liberating corrosive and often toxic fumes). Performing such work 
with existing facilities has required the assumption of a calculated risk, opposed 
but permitted by the safety engineer, fire marshall, and ordnance inspector only 
under sufferance pending the early procurement of other facilities. 

The necessity for an adequate electrical distribution system at the Naval 
Research Laboratory is believed to be manifest. Many of the buildings now used 
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for research were originally designed for other purposes and are not satisfa 
torily serviced electrically as laboratories. The items requested are the minimum 
required for effective operation as indicated but are also justifiable on the basis 
of economy. 

The provision of the facilities requested will be of direct benefit to the research 
program. It is believed that the indirect benefit will extend far beyond that 
program. 

The CHarman. Tell us about the Anacostia Laboratory. What 
kind of research do you carry on there / 

Commander Lioyp. Both basic and apphed naval research for the 
forces afloat and in the air. The type of facilities that we are request 
ing at this time are facilities which will alleviate an unsatisfactory 
operating condition that we feel is prejudicial to the success of thi 
research efforts. 

The CHamman. Admiral Jelley, how much have we heretofo 
spent there at this Anacostia Research Laboratory / 

Admiral JeELtey. $36,663,000. 

The Cuarrman. $36 million. Now, will this wind up your building 
program and your laboratory program ¢ 

Commander Lioyrp. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then you will be back to see us again ? 

Commander Luorp. Yes; we will. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t ever wind up a research and development 
laboratory, do yeu, Commander ¢ 

Commander Luoyp. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t ever finish with a research and development 
laboratory, do you? 

Commander Lioyp. Well, we never finish with research. Some 
times we finish with research laboratories. 

Mr. Harpy. [ll bet ‘you can’t give me an illustration. 

Commander Lioyp. That is hard to say. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Commander. 

Commander Lioyp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. The next is “Yards and dock~ facilities.” 
Construction Battalion Center, Rhode Island. 

Admiral Jeter. Yes; 1 will take that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Jettey. This project is on Cll-1. It provides for the 
construction of permanent barracks for 516 men, a small dispensary, 
a small drill hall and armory, and small classroom building. 

The Cuatrman. How much has the Government previously spent 
there ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Davisville itself is a combination of a storage 
depot and a personnel depot. The expenditures on the whole plant, 
both storage and personnel, are $18,621,000. The personnel facilities 
amount to about 15 percent of that. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now your next item is the aqueduct 
from Homestead, Fla., to Key West. 

Admiral Jetiey. We provide all the water for the Florida Keys, 
the city of Key West, and the naval station at Key West. 

The Cuamman. That is right. You get your water at Homestead, 
do you not ? 

Admiral Jettey. We get it from wells at Homestead. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 
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Admiral Jectey. And pump it down through a pipeline. 

The Cuarman. It costs about as much to run that pipeline? 

Admiral Jetury. As I recall, during the early part of the war, it 
was $3,600,000. 

The Cuairman. I made a survey of that. 

Admiral Jettry. That pipeline is running to capacity. By putting 
in two additional wells and additional treating facilities at Home- 
stead and a booster pump along the line, we can increase the capacity 
of the aqueduct considerably at a relatively cheap cost compared to the 
construction of a new line. 

The Caairman. How do you dispose of the water to the natives of 
Key West? 

Admiral Jetiry. We sell the water to the Key West Water Au 
thority and they retail it. 

The CuHarrMan. What is the annual income from the sale of water 
from the aqueduct built from Homestead down to Key West giving 
all the keys the privilege of getting the water ? 

Admiral Jettry. 1 would have to provide that for the record. 

The CHairMaANn, Put that in the record. 

Admiral Jetitrey. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


KEY WEST AQUEDUCT 


Under the authority granted by Public Law 379, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, the Navy Department has returned to the Florida Keys Aqueduct 
Commission the sum of $1,096,892 paid by the commission as a contribution 
toward the construction cost of the Key West aqueduct. This has made the 
Navy the sole owner with complete interest in the water supply system. A 
contract has been entered into with the Key West Aqueduct Commission for 
the sale of water to the commission by the Navy at rates which have been set 
forth in the contract. 

The project under consideration costing $495,000 would provide for certain im 
provements to the aqueduct for purpose of improving the efficiency and reliability 
of the system. The expenditure of this sum of money by the Government for 
capital improvements to the water supply system will of course be reflected in 
the rates which are charged for water. There is provision made in the contract 
for periodic revision of the established rates to reflect such investment as well 
as to reflect increased maintenance and operating expenses. 

Since the Navy is the sole owner of the water supply system and since it 
is responsible for the proper maintenance and operation of the system, it is 
not proposed to require the commission to contribute to the cost of the proposed 
$495,000 improvements. However, an appropriate share of this amount will be 
repaid by the commission in the form of increased rates. 

During the 12 months ending April 30, 1952, the Key West Aqueduct Com- 
mission paid to the Navy for water delivered to it through the Key West 
aqueduct, $159,876.64. 

Under the new contract it is anticipated that payments by the commission will 
increase inasmuch as the new rates established reflect not only maintenance and 
operating costs but a return on the capital investment by the Government in 
the water supply system. 


The Cuarman. That project will soon liquidate itself, will it not ? 

Admiral Jecney. It liquidates over quite a long period. It pays 
all the costs of operation, but as I recall it is something like a 80-year 
period for liquidation. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now this is merely an expansion of it. 

Admiral Jetty. It is the same pipeline, but with more pumps. 

The Crarrman, That is right. 

Admiral Jeucey. To enable us to pump more water through the line. 
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The Cuarrman. Now tell us about the various locations, AFD! 
floating dry docks. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, there was some question about Ke, 
West a year ago. Has that been cleared up? 

Admiral Jettey. You will recall that we purchased the bonds fro: 
the RFC that the city had provided or had issued. Instead of having 
the bonds and paying interest and amortize the bonds they are now 
paying the long-term cost of amortization through the water rat 
That contract has just been cleared up within the last few weeks t: 
the satisfaction of the RFC and the Navy and the Key West people 

Mr. Bares. Is it harder to satisfy them than it has been in tly 
recent past 4 

Admiral Jetiry. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I recall that contract when the Navy took over thi 
entire pipeline there was a provision in the contract which I saw 
which provided that any increase or any maintenance and repairs and 
additions to the distribution system which you now own would be 
reflected in the rate which Key West would pay. 

Admiral Jetitey. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Is this item going to be reflected in an increased rate 
to the users of this water? 

Admiral Jettry. I don’t know whether the rate will actually in 
crease or whether it will take longer to amortize, but the contract we 
signed is the contract approved by this committee and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, under that contract this should be reflected. 

The CHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. In the water rate, either through an extended amor 
tization or an increase in current rates, one or the other. 

Admiral Jetiey. I will check to make sure. 

The Crairman. You better have extended amortization instead 
of increasing the rate per capita consumption. 

Mr. Bares. You could have an increase in consumption. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Admiral Jettey. We had the rates so arranged that the more you 
use the more it costs you per unit, to discourage excessive use of water. 
That is one place where we work it backwards. 

The Cuairnman. Water is scarce there? 

Admiral Jettey. The more you use the more it costs you per gallon 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the population on the Keys i 
expanding so rapidly that it is only a matter of time until this present 
facility that you have to furnish water will be inadequate? 

Admiral Jettry. I would say between 5 and 10 years. It is not the 
city of Key West but the Keys between Homestead and Key West 
that are having a real estate boom. 

The Cramman. All right, various locations, construction of float 
ing drydocks. 

Admiral Jettry. This provides for the construction of one concrete 
AFDL floating drydock. This is a small concrete floating drydock 
that will dock ships of 4,000 tons displacement, which is the new LST 


class. 
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The CuHarrman. Now wait a minute. How many concrete docks 
have we floating ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. We have as I recall, 12 concrete docks, all smaller 
than this one. 

The Cuarrmman. All right. Now you might get by with a small one. 
\What type of ship will this—isn’t this a new venture, one as big as 

‘is to be built of concrete 4 

Admiral Jentey. This is an enlargement of our present dock, the 
3,000-ton dock. Its need is occasioned by the design of new and larger 
LST’s, which gives us a requirement for a dock in this range. Other- 

ise, we would have to use 12,000-ton docks for a 4,000-ton ship, which 
vould be an uneconomical operation. 

The Cratrman. Yes, I know, but I am talking about being made 
out of conerete instead of being made out of steel. Why should you 
make it of concrete? Is it cheaper and more durable? The deteriora- 
tion in the water is going to be probably high. 

Admiral Jettey. We went into concrete during the past war basi- 
cally because of the shortage of steel plates. Those concrete docks 
turned out to be very satisfactory. Their cost is comparable to the 
steel dock. ‘They could be built by a class of labor who were not 
skilled in shipbuilding. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, but they were small docks. 

Admiral Jettey. They were three-quarters of the size of this one. 
They were very satisfactory in operation and they had been very satis- 
factory in maintenance. There has been very little deterioration. 

The CHatrman. Is the Bureau of Ships recommending that you 
build a conerete dock ¢ 

Admiral Jevury. Yes. 

Mr. Restor. They do. 

The Cuatrman. They have certainly gotten away from what they 
used to think. How long is this dock going to be ¢ 

Mr. Keiiener. 420 feet. 

The CiratreM an. 420 feet / 

Mr. Restor. About 400 feet long. 

Mr. Durnam. What is the life of them? 

Admiral Jettey. I would say in the neighborhood of 25 or 30 years. 
We really haven't had enough experience. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. 

Admiral Jettey. Our oldest one is about 10 years old, and as far 
is we can tell scarcely any deterioration has taken place. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral, can they take the stress and strain that 
i steel dock takes 4 

Admiral Jettey. I think better. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it reinforced / 

Admiral Jettey. Oh; yes. 

The Ciraurman. How long will it take you to construct it? 

Admiral Jentey. Ten or 12 months. 

The Cuamman. Where would it be built? 

Mr. Restor. We haven’t decided yet where it would be built, but 


iore than likely on the west coast. 


Mr. Durnam. How many dry docks did we deactivate and dispose 


of during the last war / 


There were a lot of them sold around everywhere in this country. 
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Admiral Jetuey. We still have a lot of those docks. We only dis 
posed of the wooden docks, which had a short life. We retained the 
concrete and steel docks. 

However, they are not the proper size for these newly designed 
ships. , 

Mr. Duruam. How long are they? 

Admiral Jettey. Various lengths and sizes, from 1,500 tons ww 
As Admiral Moore reminds me, the chief difficulty was the width o| 
the ship rather than the length of the ship. 

Mr. Duruam. I know we had a lot of them. 

Admiral Jettry. We still have. 

Mr. Durnam. Everywhere. 

Mr. Rivers. You still have those 70,000 ton jobs you had during 
the war? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, Is this dock being built for any specific purpose 
or is it just being built to augment the doe king facility of the Navy 
Or is it going to be built in the Atlantic or the Pacific ? 

Can it go through the Canal? 

Admiral JetLey. It can go through the Canal and it is being built 
for the specific purpose of building the new modernized LST’s. 

Van Zanpr. Admiral, as I understand the dock you used 
berth LST’s in the past is not wide enough to take the new LST? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And building this dock specifically to take the new 
LST. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. We would have to use a much 
larger dock, 12,000 to 14,000 ton dock, for a 4,000-ton ship, which 
means tying up a dock that would normally service a cruiser. 

The CuHarMan. All right; the next item is Naval Observatory fa 
cilities at Richmond, Fla. 

Who is here to tell us about that ? 

Mr. Ketier. 1501. 

Captain, give your name to the reporter. 

Captain Grar. I am Captain Graf. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Capr. I, A. Grar, UNIrED STATES NAVY, SUPERINTENDENT, UNIT! 
SraTeES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, IN SUPPORT OF PROVIDING PERMANENT FACILITI 
FOR THE NAVAL Opservarory TIMe SERVICE SuBSTATION, RicHMOND, FLA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

The United States Naval Observatory is requesting the Congress to authorize 
and appropriate the sum of $96,000 for the construction of permanent facilities t: 
house a photographic zenith tube and certain electronic crystal clocks and ass« 
ciate equipment which are at present housed in inadequate, insecure, temporal 
facilities at the Naval Observatory Time Service Substation at Richmond, F) 
This involves the construction of a frame telescope building, 100 square feet 
and a concrete block, wood floored, 1,500 square feet, combined office and contro! 
building for the electronic Clocks and associated equipment. Acquisition 
land is not required. A plot of ground, 1,000 feet square, is now reserved fo! 
this purpose in the southeast corner of the inactive Richmond Naval Lighter tha 
Air Station. 

In about 1946 the matter of obtaining an adequate and continued number 6 
time star observations in the Washington area became 2 matter of grave concer! 
Serious consideration was given to establishing a time service substation at 
location which would assure the desired quality and frequency of time sta 
observations. In February 1949, after considering various sites, the Nava 
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ibservatory Time Service Substation, Richmond, Fla., was established. ‘The 

struments were housed in temporary astronomical iield shacks located 1,200 

rds south of the present Coast Guard station at Richmond in order to provide 
ower 2nd water, and the minimum of sanitary facilities. A small abandoned 

ismograph building was pressed into service for providing office space, repair 
yp, and darkroom facilities. 

Observations made here have determined that the area is eminently satisfac 
ory to carry on the time service work. In fact, not only the quality of the 
servations are far superior to those of the Washington area but it was found 

at the combined number of good time-star observations tripled and on occasion 

iadrupled. Further, the previously experienced extended periods of no obser 
ition due to cloudiness were essentially eliminated. The quality of the time 
rvice was, therefore, not merely sustained, but greatly increased. 

The present facilities are inadequate to safely protect the equipment from 

» weather that may be expected in that area, and do not provide adequate or 
itisfactory working space for the four astronomers who perform their duties 
ere, The abandoned seismograph building used as an office, repair shop, and 
arkroom is so cramped that only two persons can work there at the same time, 

thus impeding the work of calculation and other work required. Continued use 

f these unsatisfactory facilities is made only because the additional observa 
tions obtained at this substation are necessary to provide the standard of time 

rvice required to discharge the Observatory’s mission. 

The Naval Observatory Time Service, for which this substation has provided 
up to 75 percent of time-start observations, is both a service-wide and Nation-wide 
The time determinations provided are the basis for all time signals 


service, 
These signals are used for many 


broadeast by agencies of the Government. 
commercial and scientific purposes throughout the Nation, as well as by ships 
it sea and aircraft. In addition to astronomical observations are used in deter- 
mining variation in latitude which is of great interest to astronomers and other 
scientists of the world. Finally, this substation is the only stand-by station 


available to assume primary control of time determinations and time signal 
monitoring should the Observatory at Washington, D. C., become a casualty. 


The Cuairnman. All right; what military mission? What is the 


Naval Observatory Time Service Substation ? 

Captain Grar. It now consists of three buildings which are estab- 
lished on the area we have at the Richmond Naval Air Station and 
our present request is authorization for replacing those temporary 
buildings with permanent facilities. 

The Cnamman. Where is the Richmond Air Base? 

Captain Grar. It is about 20 miles southwest of Miami, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Is it where the old blimp used to be ? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I see. <All that facility burnt up down there. 

Captain Grar. Part of it did; yes, sir. 

The CnairmMan. Now, then, you have a naval air installation there 
Yon have a naval air installation there ? 

Captain Grar. It is inctive at present, sir. 

The Cnairman. Inactive ? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What personnel have you there now? 

Captain Grar. We have four astronomers—four civilians who are 
astronomers. 

The Cuarrman. And you want permanent facilities for those four 
people, to cost $96,000 ? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. The facilities consist of a small house to 
house the telescope and a small office and control building. 

The CHamman. Isee. Allright. It keeps the correct time for the 
fleet; is that it? 
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Captain Grar. For the fleet, and for the Nation, sir. 

The CiairMan. That is right. 

Captain Grar. This is the only place in the United States whi 
combined with the Observatory here in Washington, determines time, 
sir. 

The CuairmMan. Aren’t we moving this observatory from Washing 
ton down to Arizona or Charlottesville, or somewhere / 

Captain Grar. No, sir; the main observatory remains in Was! 
ington. 

The Cratrman. What did we move to Charlottesville 

Captain Grar. We are not moving to Charlottesville. That project 
has been abandoned, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Didn't something go down to Arizona / 


Captain Grar. We are hoping to move one of our telescopes to 
iMlagstaff, Ariz., sir. 

The Catron. That is right. Now I remember. 

Admiral Jentey. We have authorization for that, Mr. Chairman, 
and it is just necessary to request a small appropriation to move that 
one telescope. 

The CuarrmMan. We have authorized it to goto Arizona. All right. 
Thank you very much Captain. Now, the Hydrographic Office. | 

Mr. KeLtener. 1-1. 

The CHairMan. Who is here? 

Captain Spancer. I am Captain Spanger. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the requested project for the United States Navy 
Hydrographic Office is based on the building space required to provide adequately 
for the operations assigned. At present the Hydrographie Office employs 1,650 
persons in doing work of high strategie priority, the majority of which is high!y 
classified. The present building was provided in 1942 for an expected force of 
400. Since then the mission has increased and work has expanded so that em 
ployment approximates the World War IT peak figure. Increascd assignments 
have been granted but space currently existing is spread amon: four locations 
and it is mainly this fact that creates an untenable situation. Not only is ther 
nsufficient working room to accommodate employees now on board but the sepa 
ration contributes to costly handling of raw materials and finished product 
Annual production is roughly 20,000,000 charts. This means that 2,660 tons of 
paper must be handled in and handled out, a total of 5.320 tons per vear, Due 
to the present unsatisfactory arrangement of storage space in relation to pro 
essing and shipping facilities, it is necessary to handle raw material and finished 
product an average of two additional times. This unnecessary hindling of 5,000 
tons cost enough in money and man hours that, if eliminated, will amortize the 
cost of this project in 12 years. This computation is based on current rates of 
production which would be approximately doubled in time of actual mobilization, 

The project requested is an annex to the present building. No public works 
appropriation has been authorized here since 1948 when 25,000 square feet of 
floor space was added. 

No land acquisition is necessary or requested. No housing, barracks, or recre 
ation facilities are involved. The annex proposed will be of permanent type 
construction and has been planned as the first of three increments comprising a 
master plan. Each part will be of complete utility in itself not depending on 
subsequent authorizations. This first increment will permit consolidation of 
storage and withdrawal from a leased warehouse. 

The authorization of this project will not create a permanent facility based on 
mobilization needs. Present production rates will decrease little in the fore 
seeable future. Current work assignments are being accomplished by letting 
out 13 percent as contractual services. For Fiscal Year 1954, 14 percent will be 
accomplished on contract. <A retraction to shorter production schedules would 
result in curtailment of contractual services rather than employment within the 
Hvydrographie Office. 

A summary of personnel is as follows: 
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Military Civilian Total 
On board July 1, 1950 16 902 YIS 
Present complement, June 30, 1952 3] 1, 636 1. 667 
Planned M+12 31 2. 500 2 


The Craiman, Now, where is this! What is this 8687,000 you 
want ¢ 

Captain Spancer. We are asking for this money to provide an 
annex to the present building. 

The CuarrM an. Annex to what ? 

Captain Spancer. An annex to our present buildings, which is badly 
needed to provide space for our existing personnel and to bring 
together the space we now have existing In four different locations. 

The present situation requires that we handle our raw materials and 
our finished product about two extra times, ‘That amounts to some 
5.000 tons a vear that we have to handle an extra time. It also slows 
US down. 

The CHatrman., Now, what places are you going to consolidate 
down here 

Captain Spancer. We now have space in our own main building at 
Suitland, Md. We have additional space in the Census Building, 
alongside. We have also leased warehouse space at 514 V Street, and 
space at Brandywine, Md. 

The Cuairman. You are going to consolidate all those places down 
at this station ¢ 

Captain Spancer. This is the first increment of a master plan which 
will allow us to withdraw into our own building. 

The Cuatrman. Will that bring about any economy / 

Captain SpanGer. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. How much economy will be brought about now by 
the consolidation ¢ 

Captain SpanGer. This first increment can be amortized in about 12 
years even at nonmobilization rates of expenditures. 

The CHarrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

That winds up the continental United States. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr Chairman, before you start something else, can | 
ask Admiral Jelley what they are doing at Camp Perry / 

Admiral Jectey. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

The CrairmMan. Tomorrow we set down a brief hearing for the 
Chamber of Commerce of Venice, Fla., who are protesting against the 
transfer of an Air Force installation from Venice to Charlotte County 
in Punta Gorda. (See infra.) The newly nominated Congressman 
from that district, who for a great many years was the president of 
the greatest circus in the world, has some of his new constituents up 
here, and he wants to be heard. We heard it the other day, and after 
testimony we concluded it should be transferred. 

I think our decision was right, but in deference to our new colleague, 
and the community, we ought to give them a hearing tomorrow to see 
what they have to say, to see if we were in error. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning. I hope all of you 
will be back here, promptly at 10 0’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:07 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 4, 1952. ) 




















MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1952 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:45 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

The Cnamman. Now members of the committee, let’s go in 
executive session. 

We finished yesterday on page—where were we ? 

Mr. Kettener. Page 18, Mr. Chairman, line 9. 

The CHarrMan. Oh, yes; we finished yesterday at “Fleet facilities, 
Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Marine barracks and _ facilities, 
$2,700,000.” Where is it in the book ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 2-1 in the new book. 

The CuatrrMan. Page 2-1. 

Admiral Moorr. Volume II, OS 2-2. 

The CHarrman. Wait one minute. 

It is OS 2-2, 

Admiral Moors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Adak—is any of this off the record or is this all on 
the record ? 

Admiral Moore. This is on the record, sir. 

The Coairman. All right, go ahead with Adak now. 

Admiral Moorr. This is a request in the amount of $2,700,000 for 
facilitie? for marines at the naval station at Adak. Basically, the 
largest item for barracks is for permanent barracks for 200 marines 
stationed at the naval station at Naak. 

The CuHatrman. Last vear we made available 2,810,000. This is 
entirely for a Marine post? 

Admiral Moore. This is for the addition of two wings to existing 
permanent barracks which would house the Marine security detail 
it Adak who are now required to be housed. in temporary World 
War IT structures which are very difficult to maintain and very bad 
to live in during the severe weather. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What are they; Quonset huts? 

Admiral Moore. They are various types, sir. Some of them are 
(uonsets and some of them are northern-type Quonsets. They are 
also scattered at various locations around this naval station a great 
distance from the headquarters. 

The Marine guard is the only body of men up there now which 

not housed in permanent barracks. There are seven wings to 
a barracks building. This basically will add two wings of about 100 
men each which will allow them also to be berthed in permanent 
quarters. 

The Cramman. What is the total military personnel up there? 
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Admiral Moorr. The total number of Marine personnel is 168 
The total number on the station is 128 officers—this is including Nay) 
also—2,110 enlisted men and 116 civilians. 

The Cuatrman. What is its military mission ? 

Admiral Moorr. Adak is basically a naval station for the support o 
naval forces in that northern part of the Pacific. It is also on the ain 
route to Japan, the northern route. It furnishes logistic support for 
naval air and communication support and logistic support for all the 
naval forces in that area 

The Caatrman. Admiral, what is the total amount of Government 
investment at this station ¢ 

Admiral Jelley, you have that ? 

Admiral Jeter. That would be very difficult to say, Mr. Chairman. 

We spent a great deal of money up there during the war on Quonset 
huts and temporary facilities built by CB’s. 

The Cuamman. Since the war, how much have we spent up there / 

Admiral Jrniey. Approximately $48,000,000 for the Navy, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard. 

The Cuarrman. This is considered a very important logistic and 
communications support to the naval aircraft and vessels and mines. 

Admiral Moore. That is right. 

The Caarman. And this is building better quarters for the Marines 
that are the guard to protect the Pipes rty. 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, sir. They are the only ones who 
do not now have permanent wronicronly 

Mr. Kmpay. How are they housed ? 

Admiral Moorr. They are housed in these temporary World War 
IT structures which are seattered. 

Mr. Kitpay. Quonset huts. 

Admiral Moorr. Some of them are Quonsets. 

Mr. Kitpay. Frame buildings? 

Admiral Moorr. What are they? 

Admiral Jeuiey. Quonsets, and some which are called a Janeway 
hut. I don’t think there are any frame buildings, as I recall. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask about the item of $762,300, “Brig. 
2 men, at $80492 per man.” Can vou explain that / 

Admiral Jetiey. Our construction costs there, Mr. Elston, are go 
ing to be quite high. Our construction work has been completed. 
There are no construction personnel or contractor’s personnel on the 
island. It means for this relatively small job we will have to award 
a contract. move up from Seattle or San Francisco, and do this work. 

o, the unit cost for this amount of work would be much higher than 
the work we did there over the last 4 or 5 years, which ran about twice 
mainland costs. 

Mr. Evsrox. What facilities are now being used for this purpose / 

Admiral Jecney. As I understand it there are temporary Quonsets 
which haven't the adequate facilities to secure a man in the brig. 

Admiral Moore. Each one of these items is in the same category, sir. 
These replacements which are requested in addition to the barracks 
are replacements for temporary structures which are now being used. 

Mr. Evsron. Is this a separate = ling ? 


Admiral Moore. This would be, si 
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Mr. Exsron. That seems like an awful large item for 25 men. $30,- 
192 per man ¢ . 

Admiral JeLuey. It costs 10 or 12 thousand dollars a man to build 
a brig in the United States, and this will cost about three times as 
much. 

Mr. Kanpay. If a man runs off up there, where does he go? 

Admiral Jentry. That is quite true, Mr. Kilday, but it depends on 
the type of man you have confined. He may be a menace if he gets 
Loose. 

Mr. Evston. You are not apt to have very desperate criminals up 
there. 

Admiral Jeiiey. In 2,000 men, you are likely to get some. 

Mr. Exsron. Mental patient would hardly be confined there, would 
e¢ He would be ina hospital; wouldn't he ? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. The one out in Virginia here the other day wasn’t 
ina hospital. 

Mr. Exsron. That is right. He should have been. 

The Cnatrman. Well, that is right. 

Now, let me tell you—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kinpay. You would have to have a brig for 25 men if you had 
2,000 men ona post; wouldn’t you ? 

Admiral Jetiey. I would estimate that as a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Etsron. What I was wondering is whether a brig could not be 
constructed adjacent to another building or as part of another building 
and not build a separate building for just 25 men. Is it necessary that 
it be in a separate building ? 

Admiral Moore. No, sir. 

Admiral Jenury. We did that at Alameda before the war. We 
constructed one wing adjacent to the barracks. It was connected to 


the barracks. 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t think that is a good thing. 

Admiral Jentey. But by the time you put in the bars and places for 
the Marine Corps guards—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, you can stop right there because that is 
a bad morale factor. 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you have a brig, you better have it separated 
from the barracks. 

Mr. Exstron. | didn't necessarily mean im connection with the bar- 
racks, but you have other buildings, too. You have an administration 
building: haven't vou 4 

Admiral Jenuny. It should be close to the mess hall so that they 
would have an easy time getting food to the brig, rather than having 
separate facilities. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, Iam not objecting to that item. I just wanted 
to get some information. 

The Cuamman. All right, the next item is the naval operating base 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral Jelley, the question I had: this runs around 
three times more than your Stateside cost. 

Admiral Jenntey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. Alaska itself is a little bit more than two. Now, one o! 
the big costs is moving these people up there and moving them bac! 
getting the equipment up and moving it back. I am wondering if you 
have given any thought to working these programs out at one time 
and completing these while the people are there, while you have al! 
the equipment there, instead of doing a little bit now and moving the 
people back and doing it all over again. 

Admiral Jettey. As a matter of fact, we will throw this in with 
some work that we are doing for the Air Force on other islands. We 
will probably be able to work up a $10 million contract in four differen; 
locations. But, once again, that is dependent on actions of this 
committee and the appropriations committee. 

Mr. Barres. Do you have more in the first supplemental for next 
year ¢ 

Admiral Jetury. I don’t think so. This is the last item on the 
Navy list. 

I don’t remember any other. 

Admiral Moore. I think it is. 

Mr. Bares. And this is a cost plus / 

Admiral Jetitey. We are taking bids. We have lump-sum work 
going on at Kodiak, and we are taking bids within the next month 
or two for Air Force work in three other locations on the chain. 

Of course, I don’t know whether we will get bids or not. 

If we don’t get bids, we will have to do it on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. Bares. Didn’t the contractor lose his ship and all the equip- 
ment? Didn’t it sink up there a year or two ago? 

Admiral Jetney. Not on our work. 

Mr. Bares. It must have been Air Force 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask one question, about that brig you have up 
there. How much per man? 

Admiral Jetiry. The total cost would be $762,000. It will be a 
little over $30,000 per man. 

Mr. Rivers. $30,000 per man. 

Admiral Jeniry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, where are those prisoners going? Aren’t they 
on an island ? 

Admiral Jetiey. It is an island I would say about a thousand 
square miles altogether, 600 square miles at least, ves, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now the next item—— 

Any objection to this item ? 

The next item is “Naval Operating Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba.” 

Mr. Kettener. Page 2-4. 

The Cuamman. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Moorr. The Naval Operating Base at Guantanamo Bay is 
a permanent operating base, one of the major operating bases of 
the fleet. 

These line items which are requested are $1,085,000 worth of neces- 
sary dredging, $1,800,000 worth of peir rehabilitation, and $300,000 
worth of target repair facility which is new for the preservation 
and handling and drydocking of the surface targets which are used 
by the fleet in that location. 

The dredging is required by virtue of silting which = occurred 
at a slow rate over the years, and there are now only five berths for 
the larger draft ships, and these do not have sufficient depth of water. 
for our purposes. 
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The Cuarrman. Any questions? If not, the item is considered 
favorably. 

“Naval Operating Base, Guam.” 

Mr. Ketiener. 2-11. 

Admiral Moore. There are two items requested for the Naval 
Operating Base, Guam. 

Mr. Exston. What is the page? 

Mr. Keunener. Page 2-11. 

Admiral Moorr. Page OS 2-11. 

One is an oxygen and CO-two plan, in the amount of $606,000. The 
econd is an acetylene plant in the amount of $214,000. 

The CuarMan. What about the family quarters / 

Mr. Ketiener. They are already authorized. 

Admiral Moore. There are no family quarters requested in this bill, 
sir. 

The CHarMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, on that point 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I got a letter yesterday from somebody at Guam who 
tells me that the housing situation out there is terrible. As a matter 
of fact, there is an investigation going on at the present time. Now, 
do you know anything about th: at, Admiral ? 

Admiral Moore. No, sir, except I know the housing situation is 
deplorable in Guam. We have a later item here which we are re- 
questing in this bill, which would allow the Navy at what we consider 
to be a very reasonable cost, to replace a good number of deteriorated 
housing out there, which would partially alleviate the Navy faction 
of the housing in Guam. 

Mr. Bares. Weren't a lot of those quarters built by the men them- 
selves right after the war? 

Admiral Moorr. Those quarters were built sometimes by the men 
themselves, by pieces of sheet metal which they could salvage and by 
various short-cut methods. 

Admiral Jettey. We have photographs that we will show a little 
later. 

The Cuatmman. Admiral Jelley, what is the condition of the harbor 
now at Guam? Has all the dredging been completed / 

Admiral Jeviey. The dredging has been completed. There will 
be some replacement that will be needed from time to time of piers 
ind bulkheads, but that is a matter of future years. But in general 
t is complete. 

The CHairman. It has been transferred from naval jurisdiction 
to Interior Department jurisdiction entirely. 

Admiral Jetiey. That is the government of the island. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Admiral Jetiey. But not the harbor. 

The Cuamman. Now, you have 22,000 acres that the Navy is using 
there, so the book shows. 

Admiral Jenny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the Army out there ? 

What does the Army have? 

Admiral Jenuey. The Army moved off of Guam the Ist of January. 

The Cuamrman. Or what does the Air Force have ? 

Admiral Jetury. The Air Force has one of the fields in the northern 
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part of the island in active use. I was there last November, and | 
believe at that time they had about 6,000 airmen stationed there. 

The Cirairman. Then the Air and the Navy are the military estab 
lishments that are on Guam / 

Admiral Jevtey. Yes, sir. 

The Ciramman. The Army is not there? 

Admiral Jeter. The Army just moved off to Okinawa this past 
winter, 

The Cuamman. All right. Take Pearl Harbor! “Naval base, 
submarine water line, fresh water line, dock facilities, $2.442,000.” 

Mr. Ke_tener. 2-24. 

Admiral Moore. That is 2-24. The items requested at the naval 
base at Pearl Harbor is the first item of the replacement of submarine 
water lines in the amount of $1,960,000. The second item, fresh wate: 
lines around the base in the amount of $450,000. Those two items 
are very similar. They are for the replacement of World War II 
temporary piping which was installed during the war around the 
base, and as far as the submarine lines are concerned from the base 
underwater across the channel to the island in Pearl Harbor. They 
are all falling apart. 

They are of spiral weld construction, extremely thin. They are 
completely deteriorated and their replacement by permanent con- 
struction is required. That is what these two items cover. 

The Cuairman. All right; what are your next two items? 

Admiral Moorr. There is one more item, dock facilities, and dock 
space at Pearl City at the northern end of Pearl Harbor in the amount 
of $542,000 is requested to furnish various services—steam and elec- 
tricitv—to this dock which is now used for the mine craft. 

The dock is there, but it has no utility services. 

The small mine craft require electricity and steam and so forth, 
for their upkeep, while they are secured there, and while they are 
overhauled. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Take your next one, out in the Philippines. 

Admiral Moore. Subic Bay. 

The Cuairman. Where is the naval base in the Philippines, by the 
agreement with the Philippine Government ¢ 

The main naval base in the Philippines? 

Admiral Moorr. The main naval base is at Subic Bay, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Crairman. This is the main base? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Under the agreement we have, how many bases 
in the Philippines? One or two? 

Admiral Moorr. We have this plus Sangley Point, which is in 
Manila Bay. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that Cavite? 

Admiral Moore. It is adjacent to Cavite. It 1s almost the same 
thing. 

The Cuamman. All right. Tell us what you want to do there. 

Admiral Moore. The line item for the Alava dock at Subie Bay, 
at the naval station, is a second and final increment in the amount of 
$1,870,000 for the construction of a concrete dock. There is no perma- 
nent dock there. The only dock is of wooden construction which was 
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built by the Seabees during the war, and which is now unsafe. This 
is a second and final increment to build a concrete dock at the naval 
station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What happened to the old coal pier? 

Admiral Moore. The old coal pier is still there in a dilapidated 
condition, and the water is very shallow due to silting in that entire 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This new pier, is it built at Alongapo / 

Admiral Moorg. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. 

The next item is aviation facilities. 

Who is here to speak for the aviation group 4 

Admiral Moorr. Admiral Combs. 

The CHarkMan,. Come around, Admiral. 

The next one is aviation facilities, on 5-1. 

Admiral Comps. The naval air station at Agana, Guam, initially 
occupied in June 1944. Government-owned 1,500 acres. Total 
planned personnel 287 officers, 2,342 enlisted, 418 civilians, total of 
3,047. 

In this authorization we are requesting an air navigation office 
building, with collateral equipment, $232,000, plus BOQ and messing 
facilities for 75 officers at $16,660 per officer. For a total of $1,482,000, 

The Cuairman,. All right. Now, your next item is naval —— 

Admiral Comes. The next item on OS 3-2, the naval station, Ar- 
ventia,g Newfoundland. Its mission is to provide facilities for the 
support of fleet, antisubmarine warfare, reconnaissance, carrier air- 
crews, search and rescue and transport aircraft. 

At that place we have leased 1460 acres under the terms of Govern- 
ment-owned 67 acres, a 99-year lease, for a total of 1.527 acres. Per- 
sonnel for planning, 287 officers, 2,342 enlisted men, 795 civilians, for 
a total of 3.424. 

In this we are asking for additional aviation facilities for $2,054,000, 
broken down as indicated on page OS 3-2-8 and OS 5-2 

Mr. Duruam. Why have you so many civilians there at such a place 
as that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Comps. They are principally local people, sir, who are the 
laborers. They earry on the labor, just as our nationals do here, 
at home. They are not transported up there. They are principally 
natives of that particular place. 

The Ciairman, Put in the record how much we pay for the 1,400 
acres of land that we lease. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kevirner. You don’t pay anything for that; do you? 

Admiral Comps. That is a 99-year agreement / 

Admiral Comps. That is part of the destroyer deal of World War IL. 

The Crairman. All right; we don’t pay anything. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it is clear we have the right to use it for military 
purposes, and it is now used exclusively for military purposes ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmn. All right; take your one at Barber’s Point. 

Mr. Keviener. 3—. 

Admiral Comes. Barbers Point, 3-5. 

The Cnarrmman. All right; give the committee the justification. 
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Admiral Comrs. Barbers Point: Mission, to provide support fo: 
fleet. facilities, including two heavy long-range patrol satel one. for 
training and anti-submarine warfare, one VR squadron and search an 
rescue operations. Also to provide facilities for fleet all-weathe: 
flight training, utility and carrier aircraft, the maintenance of sea- 
drome facilities, naval air facility, Honolulu, for heavy seaplane trans 
port operations and staging of seaplane patrol squadrons to the for 
ward area, 

This was initially occupied in April 1942, on 3923 acres of Govern 
ment-owned land. That is the total acreage. 

The Cuarrman. Now, your statio nat Guatanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May | ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What happened to the marine base there ? 

Admiral Comes. It was consolidated into Barbers Point, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is at Barbers Point now; is that right / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Go to your next one. 

Admiral Comps. The next one is Guatanamo Bay, 3-6. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Admiral Comes. That is to provide facilities to support regular 
operations of fleet carrier reconnaissance, antisubmarine warfare, 
utility aircraft and occasional air ship operations. It is on 400 acres 
of leased land. The total personnel for planning, 232 officers, 1,727 
enlisted, 380 civilians, which are local civilians, total of 2,339. 

In this we are requesting additional aviation facilities in the amount 
of $1,135,000. 

Admiral Jetiey. This is a treaty agreement lease made after the 
Spanish-American war. The lease runs indefintely as long as the 
property is used for Navy purposes. 

The CHarrmMan. It is part of the agreement with Cuba ? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir; We pay $2000 per vear. There was an 
initial advance payment of $102,000, 

The Cuaiman. All right. 

Naval Air Station, Kodiak, Alaska. 

Admiral Comps. 3-8. Kodiak. The air mission is to provide 
facilities to support operations of fleet reconnaisance, antisubmarine 
warfare, carrier and transport aircraft. It is on 31,967 Government- 
owned acres. We are planning for an officer complement of 145: 
enlisted, 1.157; civilians, 789; or a total of 2.100. 

In this bill we are requesting additional aviation facilities to the 
total of $1.480,000, 

The Cuairman. What do they consist of / 

Admiral Comps. As shown on page OS 3-8-7, itemized: a control 
tower for $190,000, taxi way lighting, including vaults, conduit, 
fixtures, pads, and cables, $550,000. 

A crash boat house, and breakwater, broken down into the various 
items, total $740,000. For a total of $1,480,000. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Naval air station at Kwajalein. 

Mr. Durnam. Just a moment. 

Admiral, is any other installations of the Department of Defense 
there at Kodiak, besides yours? Isn’t the Air Foree—— 

Admiral Comns. There is another place by the name of Fort 
Greeley, which is inactivated. There is nobody there. It is a former 
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\rmy post. The only activated places belong to the Navy there. 
Mr. Duruam. These civilians you have here; they are not local 
‘ivilians. You have to carry those in, about a thousand of them? 

Admiral Jetiry. There are a few local civilians. 

Admiral Comss. A few of them are local, but the majority are 
brought in. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Batrs. We were up to Alaska last fall and the question of 
Fort Greeley came up. As you say, it has been deactivated by the 
\rmy. There were a good many buildings on that property there 
that in the opinion of ei committee perhaps could be used for the 

aval forces at Kodiak, but that the Army were somewhat reluctant 
at that time to turn it over to the Navy. 

In our report we recommended that it be turned over, and I wonder 
whether or not that has been done, and if so, what advantage have 
e derived from the buildings ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It is under negotiation now, sir. 

No final decision has been made. That is about as far as I can go. 
We are talking it over, and we have correspondence from the Army 
on it. 

Mr. Bates. Well they had when we were up there. That was the 
reason, 

Admiral Jetiey, Living quarters, mostly. 

Mr. Bares. What ¢ 

Admiral Jenvey. It will provide barracks and warehouses, mostly. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

The CHairman. If you can use that abandoned fort, use it and save 
money. But we certainly must have some naval installation up 
there. 

Mr. Bates. But the point I was making, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
The situation up there, just like at Guam, was terrible, particularly 
as far as housing is concerned. The question in the mind of the 
committee was whether or not some of this could be used for barracks 
and warehousing and perhaps even housing. 

\dmiral Jevuey. Of course, the Navy still has some barracks that 
were built during the war that aren’t being used. 

Mr. Barres. Quonsets behind the hills. 

Admiral Jetiey. No, sir; some two-story frame barracks at some 
distance from the station. 

Mr. Bares. But nothing has been done as far as Greeley has been 
‘concerned ¢ 

Admiral Jettey. No definite decision; no, sir. 

The Carman. Now, what about Kwajalein ? 

Admiral Comps. Kwajalein, page 3-9; at Kwajalein, the mission 
there is to provide facilities to support regular operations of transport 
aircraft, limited support for incidental investigations, provide general 
logistic support, including docking up to 1,000 tons for local forces, 
logistic support on an emergency basis for truce territory vessels, 
provide minimum support for garrison Atomic Energy Commission 
on Eniwetok. Initially occupied December 1944, on 528 Government 
owned acres. 

The Cratrman. How large an atoll is Kwajalein? How large a 
total area / 

Admiral Comns. The total area is 528 acres. 
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The Cuairman. All right. 

Then what is the military personnel out there? 1,017. 

Admiral Comps. Total planned personnel is 1,673, sir. 

The CHarrMan,. 1,673? 

Admiral C’OMBSs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many are there now ¢ 

Admiral Comps. As of July 1, 1951, there were 110 officers, Ss 
enlisted, 20 civilians, for a total of 1.017. 

The Cnamman. How long ave they kept there, and what is yo 
rotation with reference to being there / 

\dmiral Moore. Twelve months’ tour of duty, there, sir, normal]. 

The Ciamn AN. Twelve months for an officer. How long for ‘ 
enlisted man / 

Admiral Moors. Twelve months. sir. The tour of duty is the san 

The Cuamaan. And you rotate them in- 

Admiral Moore. They are generally rotated back to Pearl [arbo 
The Cuarra:~x. What kind of recreation facilities? Ample re 
reational facilities? And are officers’ wives and families permitted to 

co there? 

Mr. Rivers. No officers’ wives. 

The Cuatrman. What is your recreational facilities 

Admiral Comps. On Kwajalein, we have on-stetion recreational 
facilities: two outdoor theaters, various athletic fields, library, en 
listed men’s club. CPO club. and officers’ elub. 

Many of these buildings are temporary and insufficient in size to 
accommodats the | ersonne] stationed at this location. 

Beaches cant be utilized because of the presence of sharks. Off 





station recreation Is limited to picnic grounds and other nearby small 
atolls. 

The Ciaran. It is flanked by Guam and the other islands. What 
is the military justification ? 

Admiral Comps. On the route across the Pacific—now not going 
up around the northern route—it is the one place where all the au 
craft have to stop and fuel. 

Mr. Rivers. Have to stop. 

Admiral Comrs. Because of distances. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Admiral Comps. It is a very important strategic point for us for 
that reason. If we didn’t have that, we would have to route all of 
our stuff around up over the north, around the Aleutian chain, and 
the weather up there at times is extremely bad. 

The CuatrMan. <All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you something right there—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that Kwajalein is also the 
support to Eniwetok / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; and the trust territories. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask him something about those islands: 

Is this one of the mandated islands ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which are the other mandated islands? 

Marianas, Carolines, Gilberts, and Marshalls? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is in control of them, sir? 

Admiral Comps. We are, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, who mandated them in the first place, Admiral 
The League of Nations / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the United Nations have any quasi-contro] over 
them, or has it ever been settled / 

Admiral Moorr. The United States has them under a working 
trusteeship. The Department of the Interior has them under its 
administrative control. As far as the military security is concerned. 
they are under the Navy Department. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, who gave the United States the trusteeship ovel 
them ¢ 

The CuatrMan. The United Nations. 

Admiral Moore. The United Nations. shortly after World War If. 

Mr. Rivers. And we are building permanent installations on thei 
nd they are still not under our control, only by virtue of the delega 
tion of the authority of the United Nations. 

The Cuamman. And by the possession of seizure. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. I just want the record to show that, b 
uuse We are wong to have something more to say about that. 

‘he CuamrMan. All right. 

Naval facilities in London. 

Mr. Ketiener. 3-10. 

Admiral Comers. 3-10. This location is at Blaekbushe, which is 35 
miles from London. ‘The mission here will be the facilities for 
transport detachment, aviation transport detachment, providing sup- 
port to commander, naval forces, eastern Atlantic. "This is a pla 
to move our facilities from a very inadequate field at Hendon. Ene 
land, to another location where the landing strips are longer. and 
according to the meteorological reports, it has the over-all best weather 
in the London area for aircraft operations. 

The Cuatrman. The main purpose is for the commander of the 
\tlantic leet to have an airfield to properly—for logistic purposes of 
the fleet 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir; for the logistic planes to land personnel, 
and it is a terminal between London and the Mediterranean and this 
country. 

Mr. Duruam. We used that field during the war, didn’t we. 
Admiral ¢ 

Captain Moore. That is a British field, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I say we used it during the war, though. 

Mr. Rivers. We used all of them. 

Captain Moore. I believe the Air Force must have. The Navy was 
not there, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Thank you very much, captain. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is a VR detachment, Admiral ? 

Captain Moore. That is a transport detachment, to carry personnel, 
mail and stores. 

The Cruirman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nenson. Does the record show how much is being paid if 
anything / 

The Cuarrman. How much are you paying for that ? 

Mr. Netson. By way of rentals. 
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Captain Moore. No rental at all. It is an agreement with tly 
sritish Government, and we are allowed to put on there these faci] 
ties which are listed on 10-3. 

Mr. Bares. You don’t have a written agreement, though, Admira 
do you? 

Captain Moore. I believe we have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It is one of the few we have in England 

Captain Moore. It is—we have a working agreement with the Roya 
Air Force negotiated through the United States Air Force. Thi 
United States Air Force is going in on that field with about a $1 
million installation. These are to provide the facilities required by 
the Navy on that Air Force field. 

Mr. Barres. Well, you remember what General Johnson told us: that 
in very few cases did we have anything reduced to writing as far a 
Knglish bases were concerned. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him how long 
it runs. 

Do you have a definite time or indefinite ¢ 

Admiral Comes. It is an indefinite time. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may [ask if the Air Force has paid any 
rental 

Admiral Comps. Is the Air Force paying any rental ‘ 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. It is my belief they are not,sir. It is a joint agree 
ment, working agreement, with the Royal Air Force, and we do not 
pay rental on British airfields. 

Mr. Durnam. Is this the only one we have on the British Isles as far 
as the Navy is concerned ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; this is the only installation we have in 
the British Isles. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, the next item is the “Ordnance facilities, naval ammunition 
depot, Oahu.” 

Admiral 

Captain Sawyer. Captain Sawyer. Bureau of Ordnance. 

The CHirrman. All right. 

Captain Sawyer. This isa facility to be built at an estimated cost of 
$847,000. Approximately 11,000 square feet. It is to be built for the 
disassembly, test, and surveillance of all types of munitions in the 
Pacific. 

We estimate that it is a self-liquidating project that will probably 
pay for itself in about 2 years. 

Mr. Duruam. Is that a good place to build a storage place for 
ammunition, Captain ? 

Captain Sawyer. We have to have it to support the fleet. The 
naval ammunition depot has been there for a long number of years, 
sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Do you have to build it—don’t you have to have it 
pretty secure as far as protection is concerned, from atmospheric 
conditions ? 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jennry. Lualualei is in a very dry spot in the Hawaiian 
Islands. It was built in 1933 and 1934, and it is almost a desert. 
It is surrounded by high mountains which cut off the rainfall. We 
haven’t had too much difficulty with corrosion and things like that. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Is that where we have the radio station / 
Captain Sawyer. There is a radio station close by, yes, sir. 

Mr. Exvstron. What do you mean, Captain, it will pay for itself 
n 2 years! 

Captain Sawyer. Well, if we don’t have this facility we will have 
» send all these large quantities of ammunition back to the west 


coast. 


Mr. Durnam. Isn't there an airfield on that Island ¢ 

Captain Sawyer. Oh, yes, sir; there are several. 

Admiral Jettey. The Barbers Point Field that we discussed a few 
linutes ago is about 10 miles from Lualuale. 

Captain Sawyer. About 10 miles. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You have a railroad connecting the ammo station 
vith the ammo pier é 

Captain Sawyer. Yes, sir; we took it over last year with the authori- 

ition of this committee, for $1. We now own it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Now, the next is “Communication station at the Marina Islands, 
(iuam.” 

Mir. KeLtener. Page 9-4. 

The Cuamman. All right, Captain, go right ahead. 

Captain CasweLL. We are asking in this project, sir, for another 
increment on the project to put permanent buildings in the com- 
munication station at Guam. This is the fourth increment, of which 
we have already received authorization for $16,943,350. This in- 

rement, we hope, will complete the receiver station at Finegayan, 
and the transmitter station at Barrigada, with the exception of new 
jousing to replace the Quonset, plus some utility buildings. 

It will give us a new operable facility at both locations. 

Mr. Duruam. Will it be the only communications center on there 

Any of the other services got any communications / 

Captain Casweti, Yes, sir; this is the main Navy communcations 
station for the western Pacific. 

Mr. Duruam. I am talking about—has the Air Force communica 
tions over there also ¢ 

Captain Caswetn. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You are the only one? 

Captain Caswetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You also handle commercial, too, don’t you? 

Captain CasweL. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t commercials go through your headquarters there, 
too é 

Captain Caswety. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You handle the whole business; don’t you / 

Captain Caswett. Except the RCA has recently gone in there and 
established a station of their own for commercial communications— 
not at our station, but in Guam. Prior to this year we were the only 
station there. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Captain Casweti. We do handle a great many things for the De- 
partment of the Interior from their island stations that relay through 
Guam, as well as all commercial coastal operations. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 

94066—52—No. 73 ——16 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, what happened to the old cable stati: 
that used to be on Guam / 

The Cu AIRMAN. The old cable station is still there, but T understa 
th ley are going to vo out of business pretty soon. There is ho dema 
for that cable. It is an old sty le, slow- -speed cable that has practica 
no value to us. 

Thank you very much, Captain. 

Now, Admiral Jelley, the next item is yours: Yards and Do 
facilities. “Replacement of temporary family quarters,” and so for 
S12 million. 

Mr. Kettener. 11—-5-1. 

The Cuatmman. Allright. Various locations. All right, Admir 
vive the committee information, now, concerning the rehabilitation 
housing. 

Admiral Jenner. Mr. Chairman, last fall 1 was able to get away « 
i trip tothe Pacific where I visited Pearl Harbor, Kwajalein, Midway 
Guam, Subic and Sangley Poimt. IT was very much impressed wit 
the poor condition of the temporary family housing that was impro 
vised at the close of the war and the terrible conditions under whi 
dependents were living. 

As Mr. Bates said, there have been many complaints at the way thi 
families of our enlisted men and officers are forced to live. We hav 
some photographs here that show conditions. 

The Cuamman. Where were these photographs made? Where ar 
they / 

Admiral Jennry. They were made on Guam and Kwajalein. It 
a matter of replacing over 2,000 sets of quarters which at our norma 
prices would mean something like 875 million. IT saw immediatel: \ 
that the chances of getting 875 million in an appropriation were quit 
remote. However, in Pearl Harbor I was very much impressed b 
the Wherry housing project that was being constructed at Barbers 
Point, and I felt that that same type of housing offered definite advai 
tages for Kwajalein and Guam. 

ese ee itely, we can’t extend the Wherry Act to Kwajalein an 
Guam, but I felt if we built the same type of structure as public quar 
fers it woul | be a step toward solving this problem. 

The Cuamman. Now, wait one minute. This item, then. would b 
at Kwajalein and Guam: is that correct / 

Admiral Jetney. It would be—first let me say that this housing, 
this particular type of housing, would only be suitable at tropics 
locations. 

It would be used at Guantanamo, Kwajalein, Guam, Subic Bay 
and Si com -y Point, where we have these temporary converted houses 

The Cramman. But in the record how many family quarters you 
propose to build at each place ! 

Admiral Jentey. It is in the record, on page OS 11-52, sir. 70 at 
Kwajalein, 1790 at Guam, 120 at Subic Bay, 120 at Sangley Point, 
and 300 at Guantanamo. These are photogr: iphs of the housing at 
Barbers Point, the Wherry housing. 

The floor area is smaller than our 1080 square feet. This housing 
has been stripped down to its essentials. 

The Cramman. How much does it cost per unit ? 

Admiral Jeniey. We will use plain concrete floors, and cement 
block walls and partitions. There is not an unessential thing in 
the house. 
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The CrammMan. How much does it cost a unit / 

Admiral Jevitey. At Barbers Point it is costing about S9000 a unit. 
However, we are planning on doing this with Seabee labor. We 
propose to train teams of perhaps 100 Seabees—one group to manu 
fact’ eand lav concrete block, another group to do the plu bing. and 
1] othe group to do the electrical Ww rk, and oon. -o We are askil 
miyv for the materials involved. We will use Seabee labor. 


aden : , a : 
ve estimate that Tor So.000 we can bin the materials an transport 


to these locations, and then put them up with Seabees. 

Phe Cuamman. All right. 

Admiral Journey. You will notice the floor areas. The averagt 
wo-hbedroem house will be S50 square feet. instead of the 1.080 squat 

et that is the present standard. 

The Ciosirman. How much, then, do you estimate it is going t 
cost a unit ? 

\dnveal Jentey. 85.000 per unit. 

The Cuarman, Over all these places / 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes, sir, on an average over all the places, 
using Seabee labor, which of course isn’t charged to the proj ct. 

Mr. GAVIN. How much room in each one 4 

Admiral Jetitey. We will build some with one bedroom, some wit] 
two, and a few with three. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral will they withstand the winds out at Gam 
and places like this? 

Admiral Jl LLEY. It W 1] he concrete, cement block, one or two story. 
Phere wouldn't be anything to blow away. , 
The Cramman. I think you are setting a pattern new for son. 
future building for other departments. I think this is a good way to 
buila them, build them by trained Seabees, ana one roohi, two roonis 
and three rooms. Some places we build everything with three bed 
rooms when we can use one and two. 

Mr. Rivers. What all do you have to transport out there? Just 
the concrete ? 

Admiral Jenney. We will transport the cement. We will use the 
local materials for the cement block. transport the range, refrigerna 
tors, electrical and piping, fittings, and things like that. There will 
be a minimum to transport. 

Mr. Rivers. You have plenty of sand and everything to mix with 
the conerete / 

Admiral Jectry. Yes, sir, In addition I would like to emphasiz 
that this is replacement only of these existing substandard louses 
and that it is phased over a three-year period. 

Mr. KILDAY. Off the record. 

Mr. Gavin. How many units all told in the entire group ? 

Admiral Jetuey. 2400. 

Mr. Gavin. 2.400. 

Mr. Bares. And what is going to go to Guam / 

Admiral JELLEY. 1,790. 

The CiarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. You have had a lot of contractors out on Guam. You 
had J. A. Jones, who did a lot of work out there: didn’t he? 

Admiral Jettey. He was working for the Army on Okinawa. We 
haven't had many on Guam. 
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The Cuarrman. Admiral, what about section 202: 

The Secretary of the Navy under the direction of the Secretary of Defen 
is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations and facilit 
by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of temporary 
permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and ut 
ities in the amount of $28,972,000. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir; this section is off the record. 

The Cuamman. Now, wait one minute. Let’s find where you are 
in this book. 

Mr. Keuvtener. 2-23, Mr. Chairman. Locations classified. 

The CHatrrman. All right. 

Now, what is this you are after? 

Admiral Moore. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cu ate MAN. Permit the committee to digress one minute. fi 
regard to the Indiantown Gap spur track up there, I think our co! 
league from Pennsylvania made a good case against the appropria 
tion. I think the proper thing to do is to strike out that appropriation. 

If there is no objection, we will strike it. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, are we going to hear the other man 
tomorrow before we vote? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no; that is a different question. 

Mr. Gavin. What about that. Mr. Chairman? TI wasn’t here and 
I am not familiar with it. 

The CratrmMan. We struck it out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I was here. 

The Cuarrman. Now, get back on this item. 

Go ahead. 

(Further discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. That finishes; does it not? 

Admiral Moors. That finishes Section 202. 

The Cuamman. Then that makes your item read $53,172,000; 
that correct ? 

Admiral Jelley, add it up and let’s see. 

Admiral JeLiry. $53, 172,000. 

The Cnarmman. That is right. Then we strike out $28,972,000 and 
we will put there $53,172,000. 

Now, any other? 

That finishes your bill; does it not, Admiral Jelley ? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

We have a few items in that last section that the committee hasn’t 
considered yet. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, but we will take that up with all three services 
tomorrow. 

Now. wait a minvte. You have anything in title 1V? 

Mr. Ketieuer. No. 

The Cuatrman. We will take a recess, then, until tomorrow. Thank 

vou very much. 

I want to compliment the Navy and all the officers for the informa- 

tion and the splendid way in which you presented the bill. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. 
Thursday, June 5, 19% 52, ) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


MONDAY, MAY 12, 1952 


House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES. 
Washington, YS wae bie 
he committee met at 10 a.m.., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
mmittee) presiding. 
AIR FORCE 


The CHarrMan. Now, Mr. Finletter. It is a pleasure to have you 
iere this morning. Now you may make any statement you desire in 
egard to the reason why we should look with favor on these num 
erous projects set out for your Department. 

Peg Finvetrer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 

Air Force is asking for substantial authorization for its public 
works program 1n fise al year 1953. Specifically, we are asking for 
16,000,000 in title IIT of H. R. 7694, the bill presently be ‘fore this 
mmittee and $400,846,000 in title V for Air Force requirements, ex- 
usive of NATO. 

I want to make it clear that this is the basic 1953 authorization re- 
quest. It is part of the over-all executive program, approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
ve shall ask for an additional supplemental authorization of $1,622,- 
100,000 so that we can begin to obligate it as soon as possible after it 
becomes available, 

The supplemental request would have to be filed at the beginning 
f calendar 1953, to be available about the 15th of April of that year. 

To summarize, we are asking now for $1,516,000.000 of authoriza- 
on. We will as for an additional $1,622,000,000 in a supplemental 

the beginning of calendar year boon The total involved for the 
iscal year 1953 in terms of authorization is $3,539,000,000 in round 
ioures, 

Phe purpose of these authorizations in fiscal vear 1953 is to enable 
sto get in being not later than the end of fiscal year 1954 the neces- 
iry base structure for the Air Force which will enable it to operate 
that part of the 126 combat wing force which will be in being by the 
nd of fiscal year 1954. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak with the aid of 

hart to support my general proposition that the program which we 
ve asking for while substantial is one which is necessary to bring the 
ase structure of the Air Force into relationship to its airplanes and 
othe men who fly the airplanes, 

This chart is not a mathematically exact chart because by definition 
tean’t be. Mr. Chairman. IT think it will tend to show the philosophy 
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hat I believe in so deeply, which is that the base structure of the A 
iF orce is definitely beind the rest of the Air Force. 

Down here, at the bottom, on this black line, we have the situatio) 
that we were in at the time we had the 48-wing Air Force, at the tiny 
that the Korean war started. 

Now, we have divided this chart, Mr. Chairman, into the three basic 
pillars of the Air Force. Over here are the aircraft, measured } 
terms of wings. Over here on the right are personnel. And here i! 
the middle is the public works program. 

Now if we start down at this bottom black line, we have a situatio1 
where, for the purposes of argument we may assume that these three 
pillars were, roughly speaking, in balance, that is to say, the aireraft 
and the bases and the personnel all made up an integrated operatio. 
that would work. 

In a sense, that isn’t true because even then our base structure was 
quite inadequate. But so was everything else. The 48-wing force 
Was so entirely inacequate for the needs of the country and the person 
nel to fly it were so inadequate that for this purpose we can start off 
with, roughly speaking, a state of inadequacy. 

Now as we moved up, the committee remembers, of course, that we 
moved up during fiscal 1951 by a series of appropriations, so that we 
were authorized to have a 68-wing air force. And the personne! 
moved up, roughly speaking, the same way. 

I point out, Mr. Chairman—I can’t pretend that there is mathemat- 
ical accuracy in this because I can’t measure airplanes against men and 
you can’t measure them against bases in any mathematical w ay. 

This chart represents as it were a philosophy that I personally very 
deeply believe in. I think that the personnel was, roughly speaking, 
about equivalent to the airplanes at this stage. But in fiscal 1951, 
re ‘re we got—and this is in terms of appropriations, by the way— 

4 billion dollars, in my opinion, as I have stated to this committee on 
several occasions, that was inadequate in relationship to the airplanes 
and to the men. 

Then we moved up in fiscal 1952 on all three fronts. We moved 
up in the airplanes to the presently authorized limit of 95 wings and 
the personnel moved up parallel. So we were all right on personnel 
to take care of this kind of a wing force. 

gut again we were behind in bases. Again this line is down below 
this line, with the appropriation of 2.2 billion in fiscal 1952. Now we 
come to where we are here and what we are asking for at this point 
in this appropriation under title IIL. I spoke of 1954 a minute ago. 
Well, our target is to get to the 126-wing force and we would get to 

figure lesser than that, which I will not mention for the record, by 
the end of 1954. And this 1.5 is still grievously below where we 
would LO in both personne] and in aireraft for that time. 

We are trying to pull up by this supplemental of which I spoke, 
but which is presently not before this committee, in fiscal 1953, to get 
this line at least a little bit closer to where it should be, up here. 

\nd our real target, which I want to put before this committee, even 
though it is not presently before the cominittee for action, is to get 
an additional 2.9 in fiscal 1954. ‘That is what I should ask for in 
order to complete the program. 

The Cuatirman. Let me interrupt there. 
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Then the committee can understand your public works program as 
presented in this bill would take care, when it is constructed, of your 
126 groups and that is the first slice of what has been authorized, 
i453 groups ¢ 

Secretary Fincterrer. No, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid 1 haven't 
made myself quite clear. The 126—this 95 wing here is composed of 
sv combat wings and 15 troop carrier groups. Now the so-called 
|26-wing force 1s all combat wings, plus 17 

The Cnairman. All right. What I want to get across to the 
committee right at this point; the 126-wing or group is taken care of in 
this bill, when you get construction ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. Not completely, sir, As this chart purports 
to show, it 1s below where it should be. It will enable it to operate 
on standards which I consider to be inadequate. 

The CuairMan. And your objective is 143 group. ‘Then this would 
be the first slice of your 145 group ¢ 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes, sir. This would give us all that we need 
at the moment if we are forced to accept (.cse standards, which I 
consider to be subnormal, in order to do the part that has to be done 
now, in order to house that part of the 126 combat wing, or 145 total 
wing force which will be in being by 1954. 

Mr. Brooks. _ Secretary, what is that figure 145 below the 1264 
eretary Fixterrer. Well, sir, as I said a moment ago, the force 
which has been ed a by the Chiefs of Staff and by the Secretary 
has been submitted to the Congress is a total of 143 wings and groups, 
of which 126 are combat wings and 17 are troop carrier groups. 

Mr. Brooks. They would be included in that 126 figure, then / 

Secretary Finuerrer. The 126, sir, is the combat wings of the force 
the authorization for which we are now asking. In addition, there 
would be 17 troop carrier groups. 

The CHarrman. All right, now, Mr. Secretary, I think we have 
been across the chart pretty well. Have you another chart / 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. Mr. Chairman, at this point 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, may I ask one question before you get 
away from the chart. 

Do I understand, then, for the completion of this program to build 
up to 143, you will eventually need approximately $915 billion in 
public works ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. If you start back as of 1951 and add them all 
together, that is correct. 

Mr. Hess. 91 billion. 

Secretary Frxuerrer. If we get the 1.5, roughly spei uking, that we 
ire now asking for, we will still come back for a supplemental of 1.4 
in fiseal 1953 and while it is looking a bit toward the future, in my 
opinion we would need 2.9 for fiscal 1954. 1 want to present the total 
program that I think is involved in this kind of an air force. 

Mr. Hess. What was the totat number of wings that we had at the 
peak of the last war / 

Secretary Finterrer. Roughly about 240. 

Mr. Rivers. By virtue of the fact that the Air Force is the newest 
ervice, you need public works more acutely and more critically than 

ny branch of the service, isn’t that true, such as housing and- 
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Secretary Finterrer. No, sir; | wouldn’t say that we need a bas 
structure any more than the Navy or the Army. I do say that we 
are way behind—— 

Mr. Rivers. You are way behind m housing both for officers ai 
enlisted. 

Secretary Frnierrer. Very badly behind. 

Mr. Rivers. You are more far behind than either of the oth 
services ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. We are certainly far behind in housing. Bui 
what is more serious, we are far behind in certain types of security 
measures which I consider necessary for the safety of the Air Force 
and for its ability to perform its function. 

Mr. Rivers. And when you say what you consider, you are speaking 
also for the Joint Chiefs ? 

Secretary Finverrer. No, sir, I am not speaking for the Join 
Chiefs. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, take your chart. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Now, there is one point that I made, M: 
Chairman. I have emphasized that the money that we are asking 
for is the money necessary to come somewheres near taking care o! 
that part of the 126 combat wing force that we will have in 1954. 
That is the way the lead time operates. We have to get the money 
to get started now. 

The Crairrman. And that money is set forth in this bill? 

Secretary FiInverrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Good. 

Secretary Finterrer. I feel, however, I should point out in orde: 
that the committee may have the whole story, that the request that I 
am asking for public works is based on the assumption that we are 
going to get the appropriations that we now have before the Congress. 
It is true and I think I owe it to this committee to say so that 1f the 
existing cuts in the appropriation plus section 638, the so-called Smith 
amendment, go into effect we will not have in being the forces of which 
I am speaking. 

The committee might argue, then, if we are not going to have the 
forces, then we don’t need the public works, and I want to face quite 
squarely up to that question. 

The Carman. And of course if the Smith amendment is accepted 
by the Senate and becomes law, then no money can be appropriated 
under this bill unless an exception has been made specifically in the 
appropriation. 

Secretary Finterrer. Quite so, sir, and I want to get all of that 
before this committee. 

The CyatrmMan. That is right. 

Secretary Frxverrer. Very briefly what would happen is: if the 
Smith amendment goes through and if the House cut is sustained or 
if the House cuts are sustained without the Smith amendment exactly 
as they are, which I devoutly hope they will not be—— 

Mr. Brooks. Where is the Smith amendment on the chart? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Well, sir, this is the President’s budget and 
this shows, this line here, this solid line is the line of modernized wings 
as they come into being. 

With the permission of the chairman, I won't give the exact figures 
for the record. But as you see, they mount up towards the 126 level 
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which is here and reach it at about the end of fiscal 1955 and it is 
on the basis of that program that this public works program is based. 

What I am trying to make clear to the committee is that if we 
vet the House cuts, “the line of modernization will go by this out 
beyond 1955, out into approaching the end of 1957. The effect of the 

Smith amendment would be to chop the readiness date down below, 
as indicated on the chart here. 

The CHatrMan. Wait one minute, right there. 

Now, the cut of $4 billion made by the committee, that does not 

lelay your program from 1953 to 1957, does it? 

Secretary Frxierrer. Not from 1953, no, sir. From about the 
end of 1955. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1955. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. Then if the Smith amendment plus the committee 
amendment is agreed to as passed by the House, then the whole pro- 
cram is extended out to 1957. 

Secretary Finuerrer. End of 1957; ves, sir 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee amendment will extend it out for 
them ¢ 

The CHarrMan, 1955. 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes, sir; I think it will. 

Mr. Brooxs. Through the year 1955. 

Secretary Fryuerrer. The House cuts themselves will extend the 
date of readiness out in the fashion indicated by the black line, out 
toward the end of 1957. 

I think I might mention this chart here while I am on the subject. 
This shows what was recommende d by the Joint Chiefs and approved 
by the Secretaries and by the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent and that as you see would have created a readiness of the 126- 
wing force by the end of fiscal 1954. 

Anyhow, the point that I am making for the purpose of this public 
works bill is I am putting up an argument against myself because I 
think it should be brought out and I want to answer it. 

You might very well sav, “Well, why do you need all this public 
works money with all these cuts that are being imposed by the House, 
which may conceivably be accepted by the Senate,’ and my answer 
s first, I devoutly pray they will not be accepted and that we will get 
back here to our date of readiness of 1955, which I regard as so neces- 
sary to come somewheres near this 1954 force because the force that 
we have been asking for, the force that we have planned, is a force 
with relationship to possible enemy capabilities as of 1954. Well, it 

bad enough to move out in 1955 to have to fight in 1955 against 
the kind of opposition that we think will be in being i . 1954, but to 
vo out to 1957 really becomes extremely serious, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You would live under the cut aise vy the com- 
mittee, of $4 billion, but when you get beyond that, why then it is 
beyond a ealeulated risk, it is dangerous? 

Secretary Frnverrer. No, sir; I think the cuts made by the com- 
mittee will drive it out to 1957. 

The CHamman. What is that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Finuetrer. The cuts made by the committee without the 
Smith amendment will drive us out to 1957. 
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Mr. Duruam. They didn’t cut the Air Force, Mr. Chairman, $4 | 
lion. They only cut the Air Force $1,300,000,000. 

Secretary Fin verrer. $1,600,000,000. Anyhow, that is the effects 
of the cuts. 

The CHairmMan. State that again, Mr. Secretary. The effect of the 
committee’s cut will drive you—— 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Drive us out beyond this date of 1955, where 
we would be if there had been no cuts, out somewheres in the neighbor 
hood at the end of 1957. 

The CHamman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, the Smith amendment cuts off all you 
planning. We gave you 2 years planning under the last bill, and 
under the Smith bill you don’t know what your planning will be. 

Secretary Frxuerrer. That is right, the Smith amendment would 
knock it out during this period. 

Mr. Rivers. Regardless of what you have in the bank, you can’t 
spend it under the Smith amendment. 

Secretary Fixterrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if I could get a little clearer understanding, 
I am a little bit mixed up here on the bottom line of your chart. 

Does your top chart represent the Air Force original request / 

Secretary Frntetrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What does that represent ? 

Secretary Fincterrer. That is different. This re presents the origi- 
nal request as it was finally pruned down by the Air Force itself, by 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff, by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Harpy. What does the second line represent—— 

Secretary Finiterrer. Pardon me. I have to describe that before 
I get to this. This was deseribed as the desired military result as 
approved by the whole Defense Department and that was that we 
should have this kind of Air Force, 126 combat wings, plus 17 troop 
carriers in being by the end of fiscal 1954. That is what we said was 
right as a military matter. Then you remember there was the so- 
called stretch out for fiscal reasons 

Mr. Harpy. Who did that ‘ 

Secretary Firxuerrer. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Who did that? 

Secretary Frnterrer. That was done by the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget. That moves it out for one year in a state of 
readiness. Now, these cuts would move it out about two years more. 

Mr. Harpy. Then vou did not show—vour bottom line down there 
does not reflect the Smith amendment ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. The Smith amendment—if vou 
assume that vou have both the House cuts and the Smith amendment, 
vou will have a result which is indicated by this dotted line. It may 
be difficult for you to see it from the distance. But down below here 
isa dotted line which is the effect of the Smith amendment superadded 
to the House cuts. 

Mr. Harpy. Will vou show the end of it up there with vour stick / 
That goes just a little bit further than the House cut. 

Secretary Fixierrer. No, sir, they run about parallel from this 
point on indicating |, about even. 
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Mr. Harpy. Then the net effect with the Smith amendment and the 
House cuts, the Smith amendment does not affect the other House 
cuts to any appreciable extent. 

Secretary Finuetrrer. Yes, sir, it does cut it down here below, where 
it would be if we didn’t have it. If you get us all the money that we 
have here and the Smith amendment, you would have the same result. 

To come back to the public works aspect of this thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, 1 want to meet the argument that if vou are going to have this 
state of affairs then we don’t need the public works. My answer to 
that is two-fold. First of all, I don’t think we are going to have this 
state of affairs. I devoutly hope we won't. 

Secondly, even if we did we are behind in public works and that 
this money would be well spent, because IT can’t believe, I can’t believe 
that we are not going to have the-right kind of an air force approved 
by this Congress now or certainly within the very near future. 

“| can't beheve it. We need these pubhie works. Let’s don’t stay 
still further behind on public works and have to go about another job 
of catching up. Let’s make the catching up job gradually, as opposed 
to deferring our obligations and then having to meet an emergency 
situation, say next year, and pile up expenditures at a big rate. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now get back to your statement, Mr. Secretary—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, how much does the Department of De 
fense expect to spend during the next fiseal vear / 

Secretary Finierrer. Well, sir, I am speaking only for the Air 
Force and I would prefer if you ask that of Mr. Foster, who I think 

still here. How much do you expect to spend the next vear, the 
total Department ¢ 

Secretary Fosrer. $52 billion. 

Mr. Bares. I have seen 50 and 52. Now is 52 the correct figure / 
Both of them came from the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Foster. 52.1 is the correct figure for fiseal 1955. 

Mir. Bares. Now, as 1 understand the Smith amendment has no 
relation whatsoever to what you have unexpended before the end 
of this fiscal year. You can obligate that to any amount that you 
want. 

Secretary Foster. We can obligate up to June 30 out of prior years, 
but it immediately takes effect on July 1. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, your obligations that were expected 
around the months of May and June of this fiseal year would be 
extremely heavy. 

Secretary Fosrrr. Well, I would hope so, Mr. Congressman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask this question. 

You are assuming, of course, that you will expend that much money 
f you don’t have any steel strikes or other strikes that interfere. 
Now, if you have a steel strike and you may have some other strikes, 
oil strikes, and the like, you couldn't possibly spend that much money, 
ould you? 

Secretary Foster. It would, of course, limit us substantially. A 
prolonged steel strike would be catastrophic in many ways, of which 
this would probably be the least. We wouldn't get the stuff, which 
is even more important. Our expenditures, Mr. Bates, for the next 
) months, can’t be stepped up greatly. Our obligations might be i 


creased substantially. 
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Mr. Bares. I would suspect the efforts will be tremendous. 

Secretary ye Well, they will—— 

Mr. Barres. I understand originally you expected a 73 carry-o\ 

Secretary Fosrrer. I think that isa little high. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we antic Ip: 

a carry-over of about 57 billion. I would like to speak to this questi 

of the implication. Stepping up of the obligations in the next 
months does us no good on the Smith amendment. The Smith ame 
ment goes to expenditures during the period beginning July 1 a 
very few expenditures will be m: ade against obligations 1 made aur Ing 
May and June. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. May I ask. Those obligations mace 
ave also an earlier part of the program. ‘That doesn’t step up your 
program. That just brings you along to where you should be. So 
that has no bearing on it. 

Secretary Fosrrer. That has no bearing whatsoever on the ex 
penditure. 

Mr. River. It would change the way you have been operating fron, 
time immemorial on cbligations, if that Smith amendment is retained 
in the bill. 

Secretary Fosrer. I couldn’t agree with you more, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you make all your obligations far in advance. 

For instance, on your planning of a giant airplane of some chara 
ter, you must make obligations w ay i ahead of time. 

Secretary Fosrer. Sometimes 3 years ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course you have. It would change your whole way 
of doing business. 

Secretary Fosrer. We are firmly opposed to it, as you would gather 
from that fact, that it would seriously limit what we are trying “to do. 

Mr. Rivers. You can understand it could be inferred I may be 
against it, also, couldn’t you? 

Secretary Fosrer. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would e ‘thange your whole way of doing business. 

The Cuamman. All right, now, Mr. Secretary, go right ahead. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Chairman, while the amount we ar 
asking for is substantial, it is stilla minimum program. It definitely 
sacrifices comfort, convenience, and efficiency in order to obtain the 
maximum number of operational bases to support the Air Force. 
There is no provision at all for mobilization reserves. Every facility 
is required for that part of the 126-wing force which will be in being 
by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

As in the past, the Air Force is sacrificing the personal needs an 
comforts of its men to the need for physieal facilities because o| 
limitations on authorizations and appropriations. 

As of now, the great urgency is physical minimum operationa 
facilities. 

The Cramman. Don’t read quite so fast, Mr. Secretary. It is a 
c2ood statement. and we went to stu it as we go nlorg 

Secretary Finuerrer. All right, sir. If we do not have these 
facilities, the capabilities of the men and the equipment being pro- 
vided under the regular Air Force budget will be seriously impaired 
and the strategic planning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as approved 
by the President and of NATO will be. to a large degree. nullified. 

Prior authorizations and appropriations bills passed by the Con- 
gress were related to the 95-wing program. It is important to recog 
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ze that the 95-wing prograin was an 80 combat wing program; 
whereas, the present program is a 126-combat wing program or 145 
tal wings and groups exclusive of assault transports. 
Phe comparative figures there are therefore 95 total wings as to 
;, or 80 combat wings as to 126, as the committee will see in each 
tance an increase in striking power of the air force of about 50 
reent. 
Therefore, the base program must be considered in the light of 
increase in the striking power of the Air Force by more than 
} percent, 
to complete on a minimum operational basis those facilities re- 
uired for 126 wings as presently contemplated, the Air Force on 
e basis of prese nt costs, contemplates that it will ask for new au- 
orizations mm the amount of approximately $3.1 be lion divided 
between the first Supplemental 1953 and the basic fiscal year 1954 
rogram. The Air Force will at some later date ae rie additional 
thorizations required to bring the bases and installations to full 
rational efficiency and to provide better facilities for its personnel. 
The CuatrMan. Can you tell the committee right there what that 
ould amount to? It has been worked out, no doubt, based on your 
43 wings. How much additional, over and above this bill, over and 
ove What has been appropriated, do you ask for? 
Secretary Frnterrer. We are asking under title III, sir, at this 
moment 1.5 billion in round figures. 
The CHairMan. That is right. 
Secretary Frnterrer. We believe that to get to the proper opera- 
onal efficiency, we have a deficit of the combination of these two fig- 
s: L.4, which we propose to ask for in fiseal 1953 in the beginning of 
ilendar 1953 so we may have it by April 15, 1953, and then the deficit 
hich we should ask for in fiscal year 1954 will be 2.9—these are ap- 
opriation figures. That will make the Air Force a proper—give it a 
proper operational base structure. Even then I would think that the 
demand should probably be made for increased standards of living in 
ertain sensitive areas where the conditions are really very subnormal. 
The Cuarrman. Then that will work out the 143-wing public works 
program, or 143 wings. 
Secretary Finterrer. That will take care of the 143-wing force as 
{ comes in being during this time span. 
The CuarrmMan. All right. 
Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 
The CuarrMan. Yes. 
Mr. Exston. Mr. Secretary, the Smith amendment only cut the Air 
Force back something over a billion dollars, didn’t it ? 
Phe Cuarrman. The Smith amendment? No, sir. 
Mr. Exrsron. What was the total ? 
Secretary Finterrer. In term of expenditures during 1953, the Air 
force was limited by administrative action under the ‘Smith amend- 
ient tentatively by the Department of Defense to 17.4, whereas the 
actual amount contemplated to be extended was 19.2, is that right ? 
Mr. Gartock. Yes. 
Mr. Exsron. Well, that would be $1,800,000,000. 
Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. That would knock out, over a 
period of time, to give you some indication of the damage, about 
00 airplanes. 
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Mr. Exston. Now, do you mean, if the Smith amendment passe 
this year does not continue, that the result would be as indicated | 
your chart? Aren't you assuming that there would be a Smith ame 
ment next year, too? 

Secretary Frvierrer. No, sir. 

That chart I want to make entirely clear assumes that not only 
there be no expenditure limitation in any subsequent vear but it also 
assumes that we will get all of the obligational authority that 
think we need. It is the most optimistic statement Tecan make to \ 
in that regard. 

Mr. Evsron. I, frankly, am unable to see why your program wou 
be delayed as much as your chart indicates solely because of a decreas 
of $1.800,000,000 all told. 

Secretary Finverrer. In the expenditures / 

Mr. Evsvon. All told. 

Secretary Frnverrer. Because-—in 1 year—it knocks cut the whol 
tenor, the whole train of the aircraft procurement and creates a situa 
tion where you lose the momentum and step up your lead time. 

Three thousand airplanes, for example, would have to ber 
programed out into the future. What would happen under th 
Smith amendment: if this were a production chart, for example, 
suppose your production were going like this. Your Smith amend 
ment would carve out a whole segment of your production here and 
then you would have to start to pick it up in subsequent year. 

But you would have knocked all of the momentum of your produc 
tion. I am speaking just now in terms of the cuts in aircraft 
production, 

The Cuairman. <All right, now. Then the committee 

Secretary Finterrer. If I may say just one thing. This is a 
very good question, sir, and I haven't answered it adequately, the 
reason being that it would take too much time. But, in a nutshell, th 
reason for the very damaging effect of any cuts in the Air force 
that we really set you gentlemen up a tight program. We cut it 
down to the very greatest extent that we possibly could. We didn’t 
have any fat left in that thing at all, either by intention or by accident. 
So that it was or is a sensitive program. That is why the cuts do suc! 
terrific damage. 

The Ciamnman. Would it be objectionable on the part of the 
Department to put in the record right now your statement as t 
the effect of the Smith amendment which has been sent up here 
a letter? 

Secretary Finterrer. No, sir; no objection. 

The Criamman. Now, ag Smart, file that in the record at th 
point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DrerARTMENT OF THE AR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 30, 1952. 
Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: As requested in your letter of April 23, 
am glad to provide an unclassified summary of an Air Force study o! 
the effects of the Smith amendment on the Air Force program. 
The results of this study and the indicated immediate and far 
reaching effects are very serious, so serious, in fact, as to indicate a 
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possible critical blow to military-preparedness efforts and defense of 
the country. 

The expenditure limitation ($17,400,000,000) as tentatively al- 
located to the Air Force by Office of the Secretary of Defense as com- 
pared to a reestimate of expenditures projected for fiscal year 1955 
($19,233,000,000) would require a reduction in expenditures of ap- 
roxmaatelly $1,8383,000,000, A tabulation thereof by appropriation 
s attached as tab “A” 

Such a reduction in expenditures during fiscal year 1953 would 
severely reduce the activation, manning, and equipping of additional 
combat forces as contemplated by the President’s budget. In addi- 
tion, the attainment of a modern 126-wing combat force would be 
delayed by approximately 18 months. 

At one point during the interval 30 June 1952 and 30 June 1957, the 
combat strength will be reduced by this amendment as much as 18 
percent below the minimum requirement deemed essential by the De 
partment of Defense. 

Under the expenditure limitation, aircraft production would have 
to be very substantially reduced by the e iain ation of 3,000 aircraft 
(about 27 percent) during the period January 1, 1955, to June 30, 
1954. This drastic reduction in the rate of aircraft production com- 
ing immediately on top of the recent stretch-out of production would 
reduce production rates in many facilities to the point where it 
would be uneconomical and inefficient to maintain them in produc- 
tion. As a consequence, aircraft and engine facilities and sub- 
contractor facilities would have to be shut down. The study specifi 
cally indicates that at least six aircraft-production facilities and 
two engine facilities would probably have to be shut down. In add1- 
tion, labor forces would have to be reduced, including those located 
n critical employment areas. 

The attainment and maintenance of the required increased produc 
tion capability required as a mobilization base to serve as a base for 
rapid expansion of production in time of emergency would be placed 
in jeopardy, with every indication that it would have to be sub- 
stantially reduced. This would result in a waste of prior expendi- 
tures as well as the loss of vital production capability due exclusively 
to the expenditure limitation. 

Deliveries of substantial quantities of combat ammunition would 
under the limitation have to be deferred for 12 months. This would 
result in having a dangerously low on-hand inventory as of June 30, 
1953, a quantity insufficient to sustain probable combat requirements. 
in addition, orders for training ammunition would have to be can- 
celed, which would cause a reduction in the training objectives of 
combat air crews, which in turn could mean the difference between 
success or failure in combat operations. 

Substantial quantities of ground-support equipment for aircraft 
and ground electronics equipment for the control of aircraft and the 
defense of the United States would have to be deferred for delivery 
a to fiscal vear 1953. During the interim, the on-hand 

eadiness capability of the Air Force would be less than the minimum 
onside ed essential to support initial combat operations in the event 
of anemergency. The minimum requirements for radar screen could 
ot be prov ded until after fiscal vear 1953. 
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The capability of the Air Force to maintain its aircraft and oth, 
equipment in a satisfactory and safe condition would be substantia! 
reduced, thus lessening the capability of carrying out a minim 
{raining program toward obtaining the necessary state of readin 
as well as to detract from the capability of the Air Force to initia}| 
sustain an offensive or defensive action in the event of an emergency. 

A reduction in stock levels of maintenance materials and consuma 
supplies below the minimum safe level required for present force 
would result, without consideration of the larger approved force. 

Detailed statements by appropriation setting forth the effects ot 
the proposed expenditure limitation on the Air Force programs ar: 
the military effort of the United States are attached as tab b. 

In the light of the indicated effect of such an expenditure limitatio 
it is urgently suggested that every action possible be taken to infor 
responsible officials of both the executive and legislative branches ot 
this Government of the seriousness of this matter and request the 
assistance in taking such action as is appropriate in order to avoid 
the consequences which may be foreseen should the above effects 
allowed to develop. 

Sincerely VOUPS, 
Tuomas K. FInverrer. 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Hlouse of Re prese ntatives. 
Washington, fe OP 
TaB A 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 
Estimated expenditures during fiscal uear 1953; b7sed on Air Force estimates and 
Flouse bill GH. R. 7391) expenditure limitation ! 


{| Millions of dollars] 


Estimated expenditures 
during 1953 


Reducti 





Appropriation title ard ars in estimate 
pased 
Based on 7 expenditur 
Air Force House bill 
. expenditure 
st ate ~ 
a limitation 
Aircraft and related procurement 6, 732 ] 
Major proc irement other than aircraf 1, 450 
Acquisi‘ion and construction of real property 2, 100 
Maintenance and operations 3, 390 
Military personnel requirements 3, 169 
Research and development 430 
R serve personnel requirements 28 
Air National Guard . 110 s 
Contingencies 31 
Subtotal A . 19, 273 17, 440 1,8 
Special funds, business enterprise and revolving funds —40 —40 
Total . a 7 19, 233 17, 400 1,8 


Incl ides exp. ditures of $509 million ia“ Aequi-i‘ion and constrnetion of real property” appropriatio 


ard $128 mi!lion (for m.litary pay ra:se) in ‘‘ Military personne) equi ements” appropriation, the obligatin 
authority for which will be included in fiscal year 1953 supplemeuital estimates, 
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I) AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


A reduction of $1,103,000,000 in fiscal-year-1953 expenditures, projected for 
Ll the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation would have the following 
( immediate and long-range effects: 

Summary : 

(a) Reduction by 3,000 of new aircraft (including initial spares) scheduled 
or delivery during the period January 1953 to June 1954. 

(6) Reduction in the number of production facilities. 

(c) Reduction in aircraft-production labor forces. 

(d) Reduction in industrial-mobilization production potential. 

(e) Loss of production incentive on the part of industry. 

Specifically : 
Ll | (a) The reduction in the deliveries of 3,000 modern complete aircraft and 
related spares during the period January 1953 to June 1954 would have to be 
:ccomplished by eliminating the planned production of those aircraft over the 
\S-month period and the reinstatment thereof as soon as feasible in the period 
folowing. The approximate resultant production curve graphically showing 
Ol the elimination and reinstatement of this production is shown on the attached 
( hart. January 1953 is considered as the earliest possible date that aircraft 
deliveries could be slowed down if the cut-back orders were issued to the 
manufacturers on or about 1 July 1952. This additional cut-back in production 
yn top of the recent stretch-out of production would reduce production operation 
below efficient and economically accepted levels at many specially programmed 
cilities, 

(b) Aireraft and aircraft engine production, like any other major complex 
manufacturing process, cannot be turned on and off like a faucet. The produc- 
tion system is too complex for an immediate decrease or increase in aircraft 
deliveries as requirements decrease or increase in view of the necessity for time- 
consuming contractual negotiations, material purchasing, production scheduling, 
manufacturing, inspection, packing and shipping. 

Such a drastic reduction in the production schedule would undoubtedly neces- 
sitate a shut-down of selected facilities now engaged in production required over 
the current program as envisioned in the President’s budget. The low resultant 
production rates cannot support nor justify the continuation of these facilities 
now in operation. 

\ preliminary analysis indicates that six aircraft-producing facilities would 
probably have to be closed. 

In addition to aircraft-production plants, undoubtedly some engine plants 
vould have to be closed. Initial analysis indicates a liklihood that a plant at 
Chicago, Il., and one at Utica, Mich., would have to be closed. 

Subcontracting production facilities would undoubtedly suffer substantial 
reductions, 

(c) Due to major decreases in production, labor forces would be reduced. 
This reduction and direct and indirect labor throughout the aircraft and re- 
ited industry, particularly in labor areas, would have similar injuries on the 
Nation’s employment. 

(d@) Since the declaration of a national emergency in December 1950, large 
sums of money and production effort have gone to the procuring of necessary 
tooling and production equipment and to bring into production additional indus 
trial facilities, all of which was designed to provide a minimum potential! 
production capability to serve as a base for a rapid expansion of production in 

mes of emergency. This mobilization base would be seriously affected by a 

F further reduction in the aircraftt-production rates. The “going rate” of produe 
tion existing on D day is the most important single factor in the rate of ex- 
pansibility that can be achieved and also represents one of the major aspects of 
apid expansion. A further reduction in the production rates which would be 
‘aused by a limitation on the expenditures would be very deterimental and make 
mprobable the capability of the Air Force to maintain the industrial mobiliza- 
tion base already developed. 

(e) The dislocation and the resultant loss of incentive throughout the aircraft 
industry, together with their loss of sense of urgency, are significant factors 
that must be considered. The above effects on the aircraft industry may very 
well prove so great as to make it near to impossible later in fiscal year 1955 again 
attempt to increase aircraft production after the last two successive reductions. 


94066—52—No. 78——17 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


A reduction of $150,000,000 in fiscal-vear-1953 expenditures projected for the 
“Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriation would have the follow- 
ing effect: 

Combat readiness of aircraft would be materially impaired, as deliveries of 
$95,000,000 of combat ammunition for first-line aircraft would necessarily be 
deferred for an additional year, with corresponding reduction in production rates 
during fiscal year 1953. Therefore, the reduction would have the dangerous 
effect of allowing an “on-hand” inventory at 30 June 1953 of only enough am. 
munition to prosecute effective combat a very few months; pipeline flow would 
be reduced to a very low level, and production expansion capability would not 
exist to absorb the deficiency. 

Accordingly, combat aireraft would be grounded for lack of ammunition for a 
substantial portion of the first phase of combat operations, 

In addition, $15,000,000 of training ammunition would be deleted. This would 
reduce training objectives to approximately a 70 percent effectivity and seriously 
blunt the objective of having the best-trained combat aircrews in the world. The 
resultant would be the needless loss of both valuable aircraft and inadequately 
trained aircrews in combat operations. 

The remaining $40,000,000 reduction would necessitate the deferral of a signifi- 
cant portion of ground-support equipment for aircraft and ground electronics 
equipment for the control of aircraft and the defense of the United States. Here, 
also, production rates would fall dangerously below necessary sustaining rates 
for acceleration insurance. The Air Force has sacrificed a very significant por- 
tion of its on-hand readiness capability in order to achieve this valuable sus- 
taining rate of production. Expenditure reductions would result in neither 
sufficient equipment on hand during the initial critical months of combat opera- 
tions to support the Air Force mission nor a production line in being with the 
requisite expansion capability after hostilities commence. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIATION 


A reduction of $400,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 expenditures projected for the 
“Maintenance and operations” appropriation will necessitate downward revisions 
in operating programs. ‘The expenditure reduction as applied to the “Mainte- 
nance and operations” appropriation will result in the following: 

(1) Reduction of civilian personnel employment below the number that would 
be on the rolls at the beginning of fiscal year 1955 in disregard of the fact that the 
workload during fiscal year 1955 will increase as the Air Force continues to build 
up toward its approved goal of 126 combat wings. 

(2) Reduction of stock level (on hand and on order) of maintenance materials 
and consumable supplies below the minimum safe level required for the present 
forces, in lieu of increasing to the levels required for the larger force. This 
will substantially reduce readiness capability. 

(8) Reduce the capability of the Air Force to maintain its aircraft and other 
equipment ‘in a satisfactory condition which in turn would lessen the capability 
of the Air Force to carry out its required training program toward obtaining 
the necessary state of readiness. In addition, such action would materially 
lessen the capability of the Air Force to sustain an offensive or defensive action 
in the event of an emergency. 

(4) Reduce the capability of the Air Force to maintain at minimum standards 
the air bases available to the Air Force and required during fiscal year 1953. 
This would mean the placing of some required bases on a stand-by status and 
would lessen the effectiveness and readiness of the Air Force. 

(5) Further delay the progressive attainment of the increase of air strength 
toward the 126 combat wing. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A reduction of $161,000,000 in fiscal vear 1953 expenditures, projected for 
the Military Personnel Requirements appropriation would have the following 
effect : 

(1) Will not allow the Air Force to attain the 1,061,000 military personnel 
as provided in the President’s estimate. 

(2) Will not provide the required increase in strength to man the combat 
wings which are planned for fiscal year 19538. 
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(3) Reduction in military strength below minimum required to permit orderly 
progressive build-up in trained personnel needed to support the 126 wing force 
by the end of the calendar year 1955. 

(4) Will seriously impair the Air Force's ability to meet oversea commitments. 


® RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A reduction of $1,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 expenditures projected for the 
requirements appropriation would require a reduction of approximately 14 
percent of the estimated end strength of approximately 6,600 officers and airmen. 

This would materially lessen the effectiveness of the Reserve program and 
lessen the mobilization readiness of the Air Force. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


A reduction of $8,000.000 in fiscal year 1953 expenditures projected for the Air 
National Guard appropriation would have the following effect : 

(1) Retard the reactivation of Air National Guard units. 

(2) Reduce the equipping of the Air National Guard units and the opera 
tional activities of the Air National Guard program during fiscal year 1953. 

On July 1, 1952, the Air National Guard units that are on active military 
service will begin to return to the several States and by January 1, 1953, all 
combat elements that are in active military service will have been returned. 
These units will be returning to the several States without any equipment. The 
fiscal year 1953 program planned the initial equipping for the returning units 
in order to assure minimum training and operations of each guard unit in the 
several States. The limitation in expenditures will delay the necessary equip- 
ping of these units and preclude the minimum training of the units and individ- 
uals for approximately 1 year. This delay will seriously affect the combat 


: potential of the Air National Guard as a Ready Reserve force. In the event of 


mobilization, the equipment and trained individuals and units will not be ready, 
as planned, for combat assignment. 
CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION 

A reduction of $10,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 expenditures projected for the 
contingencies appropriation would be applicable to a classified project. Because 
of the nature of expenses for which these funds are intended, information 
concerning the effects of this reduction are excluded. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand you to say, though, Mr. Secretary, 
the cut disturbs your assembly line sede so that you will have 
to—some of it will be thrown out of gear and you will have to put 
it togethe r later on, is that substantially correct ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir, that is one of the effects. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, we all understand. ‘To sum it up, the effect 
of the Smith amendment was to knock out about 3,000 airplanes. 
Now, let’s forget the Smith amendment and get on this bill. 

Go ahead now at the bottom of page 3. 

Secretary Finterrer. The total program, as contained in the basic 
and Ist supplemental for fiscal year 1953, was very carefully phased 
to the activation of operating units of the Air Force under the 126- 
wing program. It provides only for those facilities which must be 
brought into being by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

When faced with the task of div iding the fiscal year 1953 require 
nents into a basie and — supplement: al program, the ground rule 
was established by the Air Force that any facility would be re ced 

i the first supplemental] th: it could be initiated after April 15, 1953, 

nd still be completed in time for the activation of use of the unit 
that would be stationed at the particular base. 

In other words, we jammed everything over into the supplemental 
that we possibly could in terms of lead time. 
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Thus, the basic program includes only those items which must be 
initiated shortly after the Ist of July 1952 to provide facilities for 
units actually requiring these facilities as soon as they can be 
completed. 

Delaying construction until April 15, 1953, in many cases, places 
the Air Force in jeopardy if any unforeseen delays are encountere« 
in receiving authorization and appropriations. 

The Air Force recognizes the need for minimum expenditures fo; 
which it must obtain a maximum number of bases and installation; 
consisting of minimum operational standards. 

Accordingly, the Air Force reviews of its construction program 
for 1953 have been the most stringent of any it has undertake: 
Whenever possible, operations have been combined with sacrifice of 
convenience and at the acceptance of some loss of efficiency. The 
major significance is the departure from best operational criteria 
at the expense of desired efficiency. 

For example, where two hangars are called for, one is being pro- 
vided, where high speed refueling is called for in the zone of the 
interior, it is being reduced 50 percent. 

This and similar examples impair efliciency but provide more bases. 
Similarly, the comfort of personnel is being sacrificed and such items 
as field houses, gymnasiums, outdoor recreational facilities, NCO 
clubs, Officer clubs, guest houses, and so forth have been completely 
eliminated from the f program. 

| would like to say at that point that these are by no means luxuries. 
It has been found necessary, as the committee has seen, in many in- 
stances to provide rubbing down facilities for the men in the strategi: 
air operations who have been on flights that total 16 hours. It has all 
been done out of ea Sl a ited funds. In other words, the men 
have provided it themselves. But I don’t consider it any luxury to 
get some physical treatment at the end of 16 hours in one of those 
airplanes. 

It is necessary to the efficient operation of the program. No family 
housing is being provided in this basic program in Alaska or other 
OS area and only a token amount in the United States other than at 
Limestone, which was in an already bad situation. This will further 
aggravate an already critical situation as was pointed out by one 
member of the committee. 

All of these items must be provided at the earliest possible date. 

In all of this, it must be recognized that the Air Force began its 
expansion from scratch. Previous programs provided, at minimun 
standards, for facilities for a lesser number of wings. The use of jet 
aircraft, the use of heavy aircraft, the complications of equipment 
and the long ranges of the missions all have introduced requirement: 
which have made obsolete those bases in existence at the close of 
World War II. 

I went into that before with this committee and I don’t propose to 
elaborate it, unless the committee desires. Unlike our sister services, 
therefore, we have had no firm base structure which has been built 
up over the years. From the effort to cut down the number of base: 
which continued through June of 1950, the Air Force has been faced 
with an expansion program since Korea which has tested its abilities 
and resources to the limit. 
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As a result, the base structure is still the weakest of the three es- 
sential factors in an Air Force: men, equipment and bases—and is 
far behind the manpower and equipment programs. 

This thought has been borne in mind by the Air Force in its review 
of these base require ments and it should be borne in mind in any 
analysis which is made of these requirements. The Air Force has 
little to fall back on—no reserve from the standpoint of bases—and 
men and aircraft are useless without them. 

As I have stated, the requirements reflected in this request have 
been screened and rescreened. I do not say that our reviews and 
screenings have been perfect, but 1 can state, without hesitation, that 
this 1s the best job of screening which the Air Force has done in its 
base build-up program. I recommend the program without qualifica- 
tion and ask your help in reducing the requirements where they can 

safely be reduced. We must resist, however, any deletions, reductions 
and deferments which will further impair operational efficiency. 

At this point, I must make reference, very briefly, Mr. Chairman, 
heeause I have done it so often to this committee, to the three front- 
line jobs of the Air Force: the strategic operations, the air defense 
operations, and the tactical operations. 

This committee is thoroughly familiar with the importance of these 
front-line jobs of the Air’ Force; but it is important, I think, to 
emphasize to you that this base structure is a very direct and neces- 

sary part of the functioning of these three front-line indispensable 
jobs of our air arm. 

I have said it often to this committee, but I want to emph: isize that 
the Air Force is being called upon to have a state of readiness that no 
military force in histor y has ever been called upon to have. 

I realize that this is a strong statement, but I ask you to consider 
it. This Air Force has to be ready, articularly in its Air Defense 
and Strategic operations, to be able to go at a moment’s notice to per- 
form tasks of the utmost complexity—tasks which are so delicate in 
timing and in the effectiveness of the operations involved that nothing 
short of peak war time efficiency will enable them to do the job. You 
must give them the tools to do this job if you are going to cast upon 
them such responsibility. 

This is my main point in asking for an adequate base structure 
for the Air Force. There is, however, one particular point with 
respect to the security of all the bases and particularly certain SAC 
bases that I want to call to your attention. As this is a matter that 
is highly classified, with the committee’s permission I will give this 
off the record. 

The Cuamman. All right. As I stated at the outset, this is an 
executive session, now. members of the committee. Go ahead, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Off the record on this one. 

The Crairman. Off the record. 

(Statement made off the record.) 

Secretary Frnuerrer. If I may go back on the record. 

I must point out, again, however, that all of these installations are 
i neg for immediate D-day use. The bases include the “mature” 
sases which will house our forces abroad. 

By mature bases, I mean the bases on which we mainly rely, the 
ceystone bases. In addition to that, on the principle of not having 
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all the eggs in one basket, we have a lot of bases on which we don’t 
spend much money. I have used the term bargain bases in respect 
to them. 

The mature bases are the ones which are the keystones. These are 
the large bases corresponding to such bases in the United States as 
Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., or MacDill Air Force Base, Fla., and 
require barracks and living facilities for substantial numbers of 
personnel in addition to adequate fuel, maintenance, communications, 
and other facilities. There are also bases which are required for pre 
strike and poststrike staging. These bases require essential opera- 
tions facilities equivalent to those of the “mature” b: ases, but call for 
substantially less by way of buildings and similar facilities and house 
fewer personnel. 

In some cases these staging bases are combined with bases housing 
other missions. There are also bases which house fighter escort groups 
for the protection of our striking forces when on missions and bases 
which house interceptor units to. protect the “mature” bases. 

In addition, of course, there are the many and complicated installa- 
tions such as aircraft w arning systems and communications systems. 

I have been asked from time to time whether we are not spending 
large sums for the construction of overseas bases in countries where, 
due to political instability, our position is uncertain. That is so, but 
there is no alternative. In fact, the very existence of that uncertainty 
makes it essential that we insure the availabality of bases by con- 
structing them in a number of different countries, so that we will 
have greater assurance of an adequate base structure should it be 
needed. 

We cannot have our eggs in too few baskets. I know you appre 
ciate the location of bases is of necessity dictated by the combat r: Ekin 
of our aircraft. This combat radius plus the location of the base 
determines the number of sorties which can be flown against any target 
system with a given bomb load within a given period of time, | 

Logistical support problems also must be taken into consideration. 
Our choices of base sites are, therefore, necessarily somewhat pre 
scribed, and while the political stability of a country is always an 

mportant factor, it is not the only one which we can consider. All 
of this will be discussed in more detail off the record, if desired. 

Phe foregoing explains ona broad basis why the Air Force is asking 
for funds in the substantial amounts involved. Detailed justifications 
for line items will be presented as required. 

From the standpoint of past authorizations, a review may be 
order. It is recognized. T am sure, that the changing character of the 
Air Force from piston engine to the heavier jet plane has involved the 
obsolescent of the Air Force base structure of World War I] as it Was 
then knowh. 

One new base appears in section 303 of title IIT under subparagraph 

wherein it is requested that so much of Public Law 155 in section 
303 of the subheading “Depots and logistical facilities” be changed to 
delete Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown and Lancaster, Pa., for 
$74,093,000 and insert in lieu thereof, Olmsted Air Force Base, Mid 
dletown, Pa., $570,000 and Hammonton Air Force Base, Hammonton. 
N. 3.6 in the amount of $73,523,000. Hammonton is a base which 
will be a combined depot and MATS station and will replace our re 
quested new depot at Lancaster. 
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This new depot and MATS station at Hammonton will be presented 
in more detail in a later presentation. Incidentally, this is the only 
completely new base in the United States that is scheduled for 
construction. 

Included in the overseas portion of title II] are two stations that 
have not appeared in recent public works programs. One is Galena 
Air Force Base in Alaska. The other is in Okinawa. These bases 
are now in limited use, and the program provides for expansion or 
replacement of old-worn-out facilities. 

Mr. Huggins and officers of the Air Force staff will make a more 
detailed presentation. The summary of my remarks is, first, that 
the Air Force is way behind in its base structure: secondly, that this 
program continues it on its way toward getting the kind of base struc- 
ture it ought to have; and, third, a base structure is Just as necessary 
as the airplanes that carry the weapons and the men who fly the air- 
planes. We must reverse this trend of always having a base program 
which is trailing behind the other two elements of the Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, what portion of your statement, Mr. Secretary, do you desire 
desire to make available to the press? I suggest that some member 
of your staff delete that portion which you do not desire to give to 
the press. 

Secretary Finierrer. All of it, Mr. Chairman, is available for 
release. 

The Cramman. All right, Mr. Smart, then you are authorized by 
the Secretary to make the entire statement available to the press. 

Now, members of the committee, any questions of the Secretary / 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question. 

The Crarman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. After this program in its entirety has been completed 
in 1954, 1955, or 1956, what do you think the over-all operational] 
cost will be to maintain these bases annually over the entire program ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. IT would like to ask permission, Mr. Gavin, 
to come back after having studied that. IT am not in a position to 
give you an answer. 

Mr. Gavrn. Don’t vou think that is very important ? 

Secretary Frnietrer. Yes; I do. 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is estimated that approximately $5238,000,000 will be required annually to 
maintain all installations required in support of the completed 126-combat wing 
Air Force. This estimate includes costs of day-to-day recurrent maintenance, 
together with incidental nonrecurrent work, such as, alterations, repairs, and 
modifications required for buildings, grounds, pavements, and utility systems; 
and also includes operational costs of utilities plants. Operational costs, other 
than for utilities plants, are not included. 

Mr. Gavin. To ascertain whether we are in a position to maintain 
these structures indefinitely over a long period of vears. 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Whether the economy of the country is geared up to 
sustain this program and how long can we do so? 

Secretary Finierrer. Yes, sir; and I would even go further. I 
would think the question of maintenance of the whole Air Force is 
something which should be considered. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman—— 
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Secretary Frniterrer. No just the bases, Mr. Gavin, but the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the bases, many of them, are in foreign countries, 
It is just a question how long the economy of the country is geared { 
stand this teriffic cost of overhead and operating. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Which I imagine would be considerable. I think 
would be interesting to know. 

Secretary Frnierrer. I agree. 

Mr. Gavin. So that the people will have some idea what the co 
to carry this and sustain this operating of these bases is. 

Secretary Finerrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. One minute, Mr. Secretary; you said Mr. Huggins 
and the other members of the Department will give the detailed in 
formation. Are you going to be able to sit with the committee during 
the consideration of this bill to any great extent, or do your duties 
require you to be back in your office ? 

Secretary Frvterrer. Mr. Chairman, this bill is so important to 
me that I am willing to stay here any time that is necessary. 

The Cuairman. I think it might be helpful. Some question of pol- 
icy might arise during this hearing that, if it is not going to interfere 
with your work back in the Department, it might be helpful to the 
committee for the committee to have your presence. 

Mr. Exsron, any questions / 

Mr. Etston. Mr. Secretary, I think you realize that we are only try- 
ing to get at the facts. This committee was advocating a larger Air 
Force when the administration was advocating a smaller one, which 
indicates our feeling so far as the Air Force is concerned. But there 
are some things I don’t believe are quite clear to us. 

You stated a while ago in answer to my question that momentum 
meant a lot. You mean the denying of the Air Force of $1.8 billion 
in the next fiscal year would stop that momentum and it would be 
difficult to have it resumed. 

Now, just a short time ago we were down to, according to that chart, 
about 33 wings. This committee was advocating and Congress advo- 
cated a 70-group program. We were stopped for a while, and of 
course that stopped any momentum, if there was any momentum 
at all. 

Then when the Korean crisis came upon us, We appropriated money 
and authorized the building up of the Air Force and without any 
momentum at all we moved from about 30-some wings up to 70, in a 
rather short period of time. 

Now, if we were able to pick up without momentum and move that 
fast at that time, why do you figure now there would be almost a 2-year 
delay if $1.8 billion was taken from the Air Force request for one fiscal 
year? That is the thing I can’t quite understand. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Well, that is a very interesting question, sir; 
the first point is that we did not move rapidly from the 48 wings to the 
present force of about 90 wings, or 70, or any intermediate point, ex- 
cept in one sense: We moved there with antiquated aircraft which we 
had on hand. We were able to bring in these antiquated aircraft and 
by calling up Reserves from World War II, under a most difficult pro- 
gram, we were able to throw together a number of wings which gives 
a totally false impression of the striking power of the Air Force. 
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Indeed, the reverse has been the situation, sir. We have been con- 
stantly criticized or rather asked the question: “Why, with all this 
money that Congress gave us after Korea, didn’t we suddenly have an 
Air Force spring into being with modernized aircraft,” and the reason 
is it takes an awful long time to build an aircraft, and a production 
line is a very sensitive thing. You can’t have it going up and down. 
Take, for example, just the effect of the Smith amendment on aircraft 
production. What would happen would be that we couldn't stop an 
airplane which was all completed except for an engine or a wing or 
something like that? We would have to shift money around to take 
care Of the payments for that aircraft, and then reprogram by cutting 
down all along the line for about 18 months, at least, in the over-all 
number of aircraft. That would simply push the time of readiness 
out. 

Basically, the answer to your question is that this is a very sen- 
sitive program that we have. We tried our best, conscientiously, to 
put before this Congress a program which would get us toward those 
126 wings on a really minimum basis. We did it not only because 
we thought that was the right thing to do, but because we think it 
is the only way in which the people of this country should be asked 
(o sustain so expensive a military establishment over a long period 
of time. We realized that in the long run, the long-run good of 
the Air Force, and the same thing is true of the other establishments, 
and of the Secretary of Defense, and the Deputy Secretary, it was the 
policy of everybody in the Pentagon to get this program cut down 
absolutely to the minimum. The result is that when we come up 
with a program like that and somebody says “Oh, well, I guess we 
can chop it just on general principles, those fellows are snrely apt to 
be wrong,” the trouble is 1 wish we were wrong, sir. We are not. 
Cuts are simply going to jam us out in our date of readiness, and jam 
us out in the date of readiness for a force every item of which is 
calculated with respect to possible enemy capabilities at the end of 
1954. 

Mr. Exston. Now, are you applying all of this cut to building of 
airplanes ? 

Secretary Finuetrrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. There are other 

Secretary Frnuerrer. No, sir; the cut on personnel is the most 
serious, timewise. 

Mr. Eston. Well, how about your Reserve training program, and 
other things? Are you applying it there, too? 

Secretary Frxierrer. The cut of the House was specific in certain 
line items. The main ones are in maintenance operation, personnel 
and aireraft and related procurement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, in your previous public works bill you 
had two types of structures, the so-called 10-year life, and the so- 
called 25-year life. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you running that same program in this bill, sir? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir; I wonder if, sir, you would allow 
Mr. Huggins or General Timberlake, who are much more qualified to 
give you the answer on the construction program—— 








_Mr. Harpy. I wasn’t proposing to get into any great detail at this 
time, but in view of the fact that considerable policy matter is in- 
volved, I thought it appropriate to make some inquiry as to whether 
you are continuing that type of approach in your justification for the 
authorization asked in this bill. 

Secretary FINterrer. Yes, sir. 

May I ask that Mr. Huggins reply to that question either now or 
later, as you may choose? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am going to raise similar questions on most of 
these items, unless the chairman cuts me off. 

Do you know whether there have been 

The Cuairman. I might remark I have never known an occasion 
when the chairman has been successful. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a very good answer. 

Mr. Rivers. No question about that. 

Mr. Harpy. But if I can get back on my subject, now, the question 
in my mind was this: whether or not there have been any revisions 
in that 10- and 25-year program, without getting into details at this 
tine ¢ 

Secretary Fixterrer. We have both types of construction in there. 
Mr. Huggins can answer you with much more authority. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to try to get a general answer at this 
time. I don’t care who answers it. 

Secretary FInterrer. Yes; the answer is “yes.” 

Mr. Huacins. There will be a complete presentation on that, sir, 
and at the same time I might add that we are further studying that 
problem in the light of some of your subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, one other question: 

I will defer specific ones to a little later: 

There has been a great deal said about keeping cost to an absolute 
minimum, and the Secretary said in his statement that— 

Coustruction items were eliminated throughout this program whenever de- 
tailed examination developed any indication that individual construction item 
was not of the utmost urgency at this time. 

Now, the question that that raised in my mind—and as we are 
talking about Air Force now, you folks can appropriately answer—is : 
Was there actually any detailed examination made with respect. to 
facilities on these various Air Force posts that are included in this 
bill? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; there was a very extended one. It 
went on for some weeks. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I am to understand that this was handled dif- 
ferently from the manner in which Andrews was handled prior to 
the last authorization bill ? 

Secretary Frnterrer. I think this has been handled more strin- 
gently than any bill that has ever been presented to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. I may say in that connection: I think the com- 
mittee would be warranted, in view of the investigation that Mr. 
Hardy’s committee made, and in view of a great many changes that 
have come from the Department to the committee which we have ac- 
quiesced in, that when we get down to these items one by one, they 
must be scrutinized most carefully. Tam glad the Air Force has from 
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its viewpoint screened it time after time, because we must be positive 
now that we are doing the right thing when we do it. We hope the 
Department will be committed to it, and will not have to come back 
for a change here, and a change there, in the location of the bases. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I weuld like to bring up one more 
general question : 

During the hearings that were held by the expenditures subcom- 
mittee, it was testified that all World War IT theater of oper itions 
buildings have been declared to be beyond economic repair. 

Has there been any reclassification of those buildings / 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to know, General, at this time. 

The Cuamman. That is all the questions Mr. Hardy has. Let’s get 
down to business. 

General Myers. Sir, the theater of operations, so-called tar-paper 
building construction- —— 

Mr. H arpY. General, I said all I wanted was a “no:” because I had 
the same kind of an answer when you appeared before my subcom- 
mittee, and the so-called tar-paper buildings which you described 
turned out to be, 54 out of 63, masonry construction. 

General Myers. With the committee’s permission—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to point out at this time. 

If it is handled now like it was then, General, then we are going 
to have to go into detail at every post. 

General Myers. With the committee’s permission—— 

The Cuarrman. We will go into every post. You needn't worry 
about that. 

Mr. Price, any questions 4 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, you stated that the cuts also involved 
maintenance operations. What type of maintenance? Aircraft 
maintenance / 

Secretary IF INLETTER. Everything that goes into maintenance and 
operation subdivision, such as the maintenance of aircraft and main 
tenance of everything throughout the whole Air Force. 

Mr. Price. Do you think that includes the maintenance of aircraft / 

Secretary Finierrer. Yes. 

Mr. Price. You say that was a specifically prescribed cut ¢ 

Secretary Frxierrer. Yes. The cut on the House floor was a cut 
which took certain line items and cut them off so much, each item. 

Mr. Price. What about the aircraft in Korea / 

Secretary Finverrer. Well, all of the maintenance operations. 
They include our aircraft, world-wide, in Korea and everywhere. 

Mr. Price. This is one of your most important and critical opera 
tions: isn’t it, maintenance of aircraft: is that right / 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman, I have another question that I want te 
ask the Secretary before he leaves. 

The Cramman. Go ahead. The Secretary will be on the stand 
during the consideration of the whole bill. 

Mr. Exsron. This is right on the subject that he is discussing, and 
I think we all want to be enlightened on it. It is a very important 
matter 
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When I am asking these questions, it is not in any sense critical, 
because I am very much in favor of a 143-group program. I think 
the quicker we get it the better. 

Some time ago, when we were advocating a 70-group Air Force 
authorization, and appropriations were made for a 70-group Air 
Force, about $800 million was impounded and the money was not 
spent, that is, impounded by the President, and the program was 
delayed. 

Now, can you give us some indication of how long a delay there 
was by reason of the impounding of that money ? 

Secretary Frnierrer. Well, sir, I wasn’t in the Government when 
that happened. All I know is that in 1947 I recommended a 70-group 
Air Force as fast as possible, which would have gotten it—if the 
appropriation had been made in the calendar year of 1948, we would 
have that Air Force, I should say, in about 1950. 

The CHamman. Now—— 

Mr. Exsron. I am still not clear: How much of a delay, then, was 
there? 

Secretary Fivterrer. Roughly speaking, it is over 2 years, definitely 
over 2 years from the time of the appropriation until the time you get 
the fruits of your appropriation in terms of aircraft in units. The 
current dogma is that it is 2 years. My personal view is that it is 
longer. 

Mr. Exrsron. Longer than 2 years? 

Secretary Frvuerrer. Yes. My own view is that it is somewheres 
around 2.5 years. 

The Carman. Now, members of the committee, bear this in mind. 

Mr. Smart has just handed me this note: 

Some of the figures on pages 11, 12, and 13, of Secretary Finletter’s statement 
are considered to be classified by some of the Air Force oflicers here today. 
They have requested these figures which are relating to oversea bases be 
deleted from the statement before it is released to the press. I have done this 
on the six statements which I have for delivery to the press. I urge you to 
advise the members of the committee, so that they will not reveal any of these 
figures to the press. 

Now, I suggest. members of the committee, that you hand back to 
Mr. Smart, Secretary Finletter’s statement. Bear in mind that this 
is an executive session, and we don’t want anything said here to be 
the subject—like it was the last time with the public works bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your statement, in the 
second paragraph, you say: 

It definitely sacrifices comfort, convenience and efficiency in order to obtain 
the maximum number of operational bases to support the Air Force. 

This last fall I visited several of your radar installations. I 
imagine they call them the “inner network.” 

Secretary Frnuetrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And I was greatly disappointed in the comforts 
that you did not provide to the personnel of those bases. 

I am wondering whether or not it is not affecting the morale of the 
officers and men? I just wonder whether the policy is right of 
sacrificing comfort when you have this morale problem. 
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Secretary Frnverrer. I can’t disagree with you, sir. It is a very 
troublesome problem. But what are you going to do when you have 
to choose between laying a certain amount of runway which is neces- 
sary for an interceptor plane to take off, and without which it won’t 
take off, and on the other hand doing the kind of thing in the ACW 
stations? It is a very tough problem, sir. I am delighted to hear 
you say that the comport, a reasonably decent comfort of these men 
is an operational fact, quite apart from the social question involved. 
I agree with you. But we have been driven into that pregram by 
necessity. 

The CHamMan. Now members of the committee—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is hard to understand. I visited a regular 
Army installation a few days later, and I found comfort there. When 
I visited the Air Force installation, I had to agree with the command- 
ing officer that the comfort was not there, and the people in the vicin- 
ity of the installation are asking “Well, where is all this money going 
to?” 

Secretary Finterrer. You know, Mr. Van Zandt. that General 
Vandenberg has been hammering at exactly the point that you have 
been making for a long time, hammering at the point that reasonably 
decent comfort is necessary to operating efficiency, and it is certainly 
true. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Durham—— 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Just one concluding question: 

There is an item, I imagine, in this bill concerns this inner radar 
network project of the Air Force? 

Secretary Hucerns. There is nothing for the type of facility you 
are talking about on those stations in this bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Nothing at all? 

Secretary Hueerns. Nothing. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. DurHam. Mr. Chairman, since there has been some suggestion 
that some part of the Secretary’s statement was classified, I would 
suggest that we hand the statement back and they correct them, and 
turn them back to us, because that is a basis of questioning, I believe, 
by this committee. 

The Cuatrman. It is all right. Just don’t get it out to the press. 

Mr. Smarr. I will do it for you. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Frnierrer. I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman— 
these statements are not classified so far as this committee is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, we understand that. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, last fall when we were in Europe the 
thing that bothered me while I was there—and you considered it 
important enough to put in your statement here—was regarding the 
political instability of certain governments and the effect that it 
might have in the long run upon even the security of this country. 

I wonder if you include the NATO countries in that statement? 

The reason I ask this: the reply that I got at NATO headquarters 
was that even though there may be a difference of opinion as far 
as domestic matters are concerned, the overwhelming majority of 
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the people in the government as a whole would support this type of 
a program and therefore we had nothing to be concerned with from 
this point of view. 

Secretary Finterrer. The answer is, Mr. Bates, that my state- 
ment does not refer toany NATO country. 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Secretary Frnterrer. There is NATO solidarity. We have con- 
fidence in NATO solidarity. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, places other thaa X ATO. 

Secretary Fixterrer. Off the record ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. Off the reeord—— 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Doyle, any questions / 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Secretary, you have stressed in your splendid 
statement in writing and also orally here this morning that you per- 
haps have given this program the most thorough review that you 
have ever given any Air Force program which was submitted to 
this committee. 

Now, in what way have you been more thorough on this this time 
than you ever were before / 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, from the organizational point of 
view. Mr. Huggins, Assistant Secretary, and at the moment our only 
Assistant Secretary, has been assigned as his primary responsibility 
the handling of the public works program. This is new organiza- 
tionally in the Air Foree. Generally, the Assistant Secretary who 
deals with public works has a whole raft of other things. But Gen- 
eral Vandenburg and Mr. Gilpatrick and I felt so keenly that this 
public works program is behind and we weren't going to get anywhere 
there unless we did the best job we could possibly do, that we assigned 
Mr. Huggins practically full time to this job. 

In addition to that, we have made certain other—we have increased 
the emphasis within the Air Staff within on the base structure. 

Mr. Doyie. Then may Task you this in conelusion : 

Then do you put it up to us or up to me as a member of this committee 
on this basis: that you have said there is no fat in this proposal—now, 
does that mean, that I am to understand, that if I favor reduction, 
that Lam trifling with our nation: ¥ defense ¢ 

Secretary Finuterrer. No, sir: it does not. It does not. We do 
not—I never have taken the position that we have submitted a perfect 
job to the Congress, and I welcome anything that you can show us 
where we can cut something out. I only ask for the opportunity to 
examine it pretty thoroughly to see to it it doesn’t affect the striking 
power, 

No, sir; not for a minute do I think that if you find something that 
you can cut in here that you haven’t discovered something that we 
have overlooked. This is an awful big business, sir; this is a tre- 
mendously big business. It is in a huge period of expansion. All 
| can say is we are doing our best, and putting tremendous emphasis 
on it. We welcome any cuts that you can justify. 

The Crairman. I will say to the members of the committee that 
when this bill came up several weeks ago I turned it over to Mr. 
Kelleher here, a member of my staff, who was employed to handle 
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specifically the land acquisition and public works matters, and this 
committee has studied this bill, or the staff has studied this bill far 
better than any previous bill because we had more time. And that 
fact will develop as we go along, item by item. 

Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you three 
brief questions: 

One of them is if the Smith amendment were adopted it might 
necessitate the negotiation of contracts in the -future in event of 
mobilization, rather than having time for bids; is that right 4 

Secretary Finuerrer. I would not think so, no. I don’t think the 
method of contracting would be affected by the size. I think in effect 
the Smith amendment as well as the House cuts say you are not going 
to have the 126 combat wing force until too late. That is what it 
says. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Let me ask you this question. In the event of 
all-out mobilization, the adoption of the Smith amendment could 
mean the difference bet ween defeat and victory; could it not ¢ 

Secretary Fixierrer. Well, sir, I see the point you are making. 
But I —_ like, if I may, to try to phrase it another way: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have decided formally in writing, and it 
has been approved by the entire civilian side of the Defense Depart- 
ment, that the 126 combat wing force and the corresponding force 
of the Army and the Navy were necessary to have in being to try 
to prevent war, to present such a formidable power on the part of 
the United States in collaboration with its NATO allies that there 
would be no temptation to have war. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Now, I would like to ask one more question of 
you: 

With the chairman’s permission I would like Gen. Colby Myers to 
amplify his statement that he started to answer there with reference 
to the bases. 

The Cuarrman. About what ¢ 

Mr. Wickrrsuam. Well, Mr. Hardy asked him a question. 

The CuairmMan. Let’s go into that when we get to the specific items. 
It will be developed for each one, as I suggested. 

Mr. Wickersuam. All right. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Durham / 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary, since there has been some criticism 
of the contractual or type of contractual arrangement on the NATO 
bases, we will be faced with amendments probably on that subject 
on this bill, because it has been generally admitted, of course, and 
pretty widely distributed over the country, that there has been some 
waste of money. 

Now, do you recommend any change in the type of contracts that you 
are making now on your off-shore bases / 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Mr. Durham, the NATO bases are in title 5 
of this bill. Everything that I have been saying so far, sir, is related 
to this title 3. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

Secretary Frnitetrrer. Now, since title 5 is a matter which affects 
the two other services as well as the Air Force, I think it might be more 
appropriate for Mr. Foster to answer that question, sir, if he is here. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you have no control 
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Secretary Frnuterrer. However, if Mr. Foster isn’t here, Mr 
Huggins 

The Cuarrman. All right; good. We will try to get an answer for 
Mr. Durham on that. 

Now, members of the committee, let the Air Force pass around the 
books now, if nobody else has any questions. 

I want to call attention of all of you again that these books are secret, 
and contain security information. 

Now, General Myers, and all of your staff who can give the com 
mittee—come around. 

Mr. Kelleher, give out a copy of the bill, so we can follow them i1 
the bill. Let everybody get a copy of the bill now. 

Mr. Suort. We have it. 

General Trwpertaxce. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrman. Yes, sir. 

General TrmpertaAKer. This year, as last year, sir—I am General 
Timberlake, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, operations. 

The Cuatrman. All right, General. 

General TimpertAKe. We presented in some detail the effect of the 
126-wing, the requirements that they generated and how we satisfied 
those requirements. 

To start that presentation, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Huggins, has a statement, sir, quite complete, on some of the 
various ground rules that went into the make-up of this program. 

The CHamman. All right, now. Mr. Secretary, before we take up 
title 3, give the committee your general statement. 

Secretary Hucerns. Mr. Finletter, in his opening remarks, stated 
that the Air Force is asking for a basic authorization for 1953 of 
$1.516 billion. I would like to explain the ground rules that were used 
in arriving at that figure, and some of the problems which it presents 
to the Air Force, and in fact, may present to the Congressional 
committees. 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Huaerns. As against the $20.7 billion recommended in 
the President’s budget message for the general budget of the Air 
Force, he recommended $3.5 billion for contingencies, and for public 
works for all three services. 

The Cuarrman. $3.5 billion ? 

Secretary Hueerns. For public works, and contingencies for all 
three services. That included the military pay bill. 

In preparing a public works program, which was phased to provide 
bases and installations for the 126 combat wing Air Force contem- 
plated in the general budget, the Air Force looked first to the bases 
which would be required for activation of Air Force units by June 
30, 1954, and totaled up the bill. This was done without regard, I 
might add, to the $3.5 billion ceiling included in the Presidential 
budget, but just to see what we would actually need and what we felt 
we should have to make the $20.7 billion realistic from the standpoint 
of operations. 

After a series of reviews, the Air Force itself reduced the requests 
initially submitted by the major commands to $3.5 billion for obliga- 
tion and construction over a 2-year period. We used a 2-year period 
because, as Mr. Finletter indicated, we have about a 20-month con- 
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struction time after the funds are available, and the 2-year period 
permits better all around planning than a shorter period cloes. 

That will, however, be explained in some detail later on the charts. 
The Air Force recognized that this amount was well in excess of 
the President’s budget proposal, but went to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget with the $3.5 billion 

proposal for coordinated review and study with these agencies. 
i Teeks were spent with representatives of these agencies in a detailed 
and careful review. This included not only the line items, but in 
many cases the actual operations of the Air Force itself which gen- 
erated the need for these items. 

For example, we were asked why we parked our airplanes in certain 
ways, In hopes that a new system of parking would be discovered which 
would permit smaller aprons. We were asked specifically what we 
were going to store in certain warehouses which we had in the bill 
for authorization. The program was studied base by base in the light 
of the facilities which were there, the intended missions, the number 
of people who were going to be on it, and just what was required. 

It was finally recognized that the Air Force public works authoriza- 
tion request for fiscal year 1953 could not be brought within the Presi- 
dent’s budget on a 2-year basis and accordingly the following ground 
rules and assumptions were imposed by the Bureau of the Budget to 
bring the amount requested within the prescribed totals. These 
ground rules were as follows: 

(1) The fiscal year 1953 program will include only those items 
which can and should be obligated during fiscal year 1953 to enable 
the Air Force to deploy units which will be activated in fiscal year 

1954. We have certain long-lead items which must. be obligated be- 
fore the end of fiscal year 1953 if we are going to continue our program. 

Second, funds so authorized for fiscal year 1953 will be applied 
only to complete increments of bases such as complete runways, com- 
plete hangars, usable fuel facilities, and so forth. They will not be 
applied for the construction of partial increments which, by the very 
nature of the construction, will force the approval of further authori- 
zation in funds in the future. 

We will not provide for half of a runway, half of a hangar, or some 
partial facility of that nature. 

Third, appropriations for the fiscal year 1953 program are requested 
in the amount which it is estimated is within the capability of the 
Air Force, and its construction agency, the Corps of Engineers, to 
obligate by the end of fiscal year 1953. This amount is estimated 
at $1.5 billion, including the funding of approximately $386 million 
of residual authorization from prior years. 

The Carman. Then that will mean that the Corps of Engineers 
will be called upon to program about $1.8 billion for fiscal 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Hucerns. No; we have about $1 billion, or will have 
about $1 billion of appropriations which will not be obligated at the 
start of 1953. We will ask the Appropriation Committee for an 
initial billion and a half, which includes any residual authorizations. 
So there will be about $2.5 billion of appropriations which will be 
available for obligation during fiscal year 1953. 

The Cuamman. Well, for fiscal 1953 you will ask what is set out 
in this bill? 

94066—52—No. 78 ———18 
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Secretary Huceains. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, how much did you say, then, has been obli 
gated to your credit out of fiscal 1952 ! 

Secretary Hucatns. We expect it will be about $1 billion at the 
end of this fiscal year, which will still be unobligated. 

The CHairman. Is that on projects that have been specificall) 
authorized ¢ 

Secretary Hueains. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then on projects that have been specifically au 
thorized in the last public works bill, there remains about $1 billion 
yet to be obligated ? 

Secretary Hucatins. There will be that figure by about June 30. 

The CHatrman. Then in addition to that, you are asking now foi 
$1.5 billion more / f 

Secretary Hucains. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then that will be about $2.5 billion for public 
works which the Department of Air will have 4 

Secretary Huaatns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winstep. Mr. Chairman, he states $1 billion as of July 1. 

Secretary Hucains. Yes, sir: the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Winsrep. Do you have the figures as of now ¢ 

Secretary HuaGeins. We have a chart. 1 don’t have them in my 
mind, but we will have those ready for you. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Then the committee gets that picture. 
We have approximately $1 billion of unexpended funds from fiscal 
year 1952, and unobligated, and that will be the situation at the end 
of the fiscal year, and in addition to that, they are asking for $1.5 
billion. 

Secretary Hucarns. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, do I understand this $386 million that 
is mentioned in your statement here, Mr. Secretary—does that repre- 
sent the amount of authorization which is in excess of what has been 
appropriated as of the present time / 

Secretary Hucains. Yes: that represents authorizations in prior 
bills which were not funded in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Harpy. So that the total authorization that vou will have after 
this bill is passed, if it is passed out, will be the amount which it 
authorized plus $386 million / 

Secretary Hucains. There is additional authorization of something 
in excess of $400 million for which we are not requesting funding. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that in addition to your $386 million ? 

Secretary Huaerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Suppose the Smith amendment prevails? You are 
not going to have that much money. 

Secretary Hvuaers. Well, at the moment the Smith amendment I 
don’t believe applies to public works. We hope it won’t. 

Mr. Durnam. You don’t think it applies to public works? 

The CHarrMan. Yes: it does apply to public works. 

Mr. Ketitener. It will apply to public works. 

Mr. Rivers. It applies to everything. 

The CratrmMan. It applies to all expenditures of the Department. 

Secretary Hucerns. Yes; you are right, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t want you to get more eggs in the basket 
than you already have. 
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The Cuairman. Of course, if the Smith amendment remains, all 
this work has not accomplished anything, because there has been no 
money appropriated. 

Secretary Huggins. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Unless there is a provision put in there that the 
Smith amendment does not apply to this bill. 

Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask the Secretary why the $1 billion 
was not used? You say it was authorized, and appropriated, but 
wasn’t obligated during the year in which it was to be used. Now, 
why wasn’t it used ? 

Secretary Huacins. Well, that is covered later in the statement. 
I will be glad to go into it right now. The fiscal year 1952 public 
works bill was geared to the 95-wing program. It was to provide the 
bases for 95 wings. Very shortly after the bills were enacted, a deci- 
sion was made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President to in- 
crease the Air Force to 126 wings, which is indicated as practically 
a 50-percent increase. 

We have restudied our whole 95-wing construction program in the 
light of the expansion in the air bases which is required. I think we 
would have been derelict in our duty if we had not done so, because 
it, is better to apply those funds to priority items which can be con- 
structed as an integrated whole, rather than to build what was con- 
templated for the 95 wings and then come back at a later time with 
the same or different contractors and build extensions to it. 

If 1 may give a specific example: At Ernest Harmon Base in New- 
foundland, the 95-wing program contemplated, among other things, 
the construction of an apron for the parking of airplanes. The 126- 
wing program contemplates the construction of two aprons for more 
airplanes. There is a low spot in which a parking apron could be 
built, and there is a high spot almost in the nature of a small hill. 
Under the 95-wing program it was contemplated that the apron 
would be built where the hill now is because of the fact that there 
is very little fill-up there available. 

With the 126 wings it is appropriate to build the two aprons at 
once, and take the dirt that you get from cutting down the hill and 
put it on the low spot. It will involve a saving of some millions of 
dollars. We have restudied the entire program contemplated in the 
fiscal year 1952 bill in the light of that, and as a matter of fact, that 
restudy is just about completed. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Secretary, one of the arguments in favor of the 
Smith amendment was that funds had been appropriated, and couldn't 
possibly be obligated. 

Now, if we should authorize and appropriate the amount requested 
here, can you give us the definite assurance that the same situation 
won't prevail and that later on you will not come before this com 
mittee with another bill and say that a billion dollars, or perhaps 
more, which we authorized to be spent could not be spent 4 

Secretary Hvcarns. I think we would have it scheduled for spend 
ing even though it wasn’t spent, or we might say obligated. 

Mr. Exsron. Obligated, I should say, instead of spent. 

Secretary Huaains. Well, there are two steps, Mr. Elston. The 
funds are programed to a specific base, a specific item, turned over 
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to the Corps of Engineers and there is a lag between the programing 
and the obligation. 

Now, Mr. Finletter has mentioned that we anticipate coming back 
for a supplemental bill which will be after the 1st of January. W: 
do not contemplate now that the funds we are talking about in thi 
basic bill will be obligated by January. In the normal course of our 
planning and the placing of bids and actually getting the funds 
obligated, there is a lag of 8 to 10 months. We will have the funds 
programed specifically by that time, and when we come back for : 
supplemental bill you will be able to judge our performance. 

We believe we can do it. We are certainly aiming and trying to 
gear ourselves to doit. Weare trying to strengthen our organiz: ition. 
As we organize it —— 

The CuarrmMan. Let me clear this up for the record. You stated 
that the unexpended balance from the 1952 public works bill was ap- 
proximately $1 billion. 

Secretary Hueatns. At July 1 

The CuatrmMan. At July 1. Now, does that include this $386 mil 
lion or is that in addition to the $386 million 2 

Secretary Hucerns. The $386 million does not have any appropria 
tions against it at this time. 

The Cuarrman,. Al] right. 

Secretary Hucatns. That is authorization without appropriation. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Secretary Hucerns. So that 

The Cuatrman. Then you have to your credit $386 million worth of 
authorization for which there is no appropriation. 

Secretary Hucatns. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Then you do have to your credit in the Treasury 
a billion dollars that has been authorized and appropriated under the 
fiscal 1952 public works bill, and 1952 appropriation bill? 

Secretary Hueerns. That is right. 

The Crarrman. All right. Then this bill carries authorization 
of $1.5 billion in round figures. 

Secretary Hucerns. Right. 

The Cuarrman. And you will ask a supplementary appropriation 
for what amount? 

Secretary Huaerns. About the same amount. 

The Carman. All right. Then you will add a supplementary 
appropriation for $1.5 billion to what is authorized in the present bill? 

Secretary Huaerns. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then there will be to the credit of the Air Force 

2.5 billion worth of public works authorized and appropriated for? 

ar teers wry Hueartns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what length of time do you anticipate that 
work can be finished in, how many years? 

Secretary Hucerns. This whole bill which we are presenting both 
for authorization and appropriation is scheduled to carry us through 
fiscal year 1955. 

The Cuarrman. Then in fiscal 1953, which will be calendar 1954, 
you will have this program finished what is in this bill and what was 
the unexpended balance in the 1952 bill. 

Secretary Hucarns. That is what we expect, sir. 
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Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, right at that point—of course, you 
put us in the same kind of situation, again. The Secretary has said 
to us here that of course this program is lagging, and we face the 
same situation when we present this bill to the House that we faced 
« few weeks ago on the appropriation bill. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. Exactly. 

Mr. Durnam. What I am concerned about at the present time: I 
think you ought to have a detailed statement as to why this $1 billion 
has not been spent. Break it down and tell us the reason in detail 
or give the committee an explanation of it, so we will know why, 
because it puts us in a rather bad situation. 

Mr. Exsron. That is what we are going to have to answer on the 
floor. 

The Cuairman,. That is right; that is the reason I am developing 
the question. It is going to be the very first question. They say 
“what is the unexpended balance?” And I say it is $1 billion. ‘This 
is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Hugarns. Well, there are two basic reasons for that. 
The first is that we expanded the Air Force 50 percent and therefore 
wanted to use our 1952 funds most wisely from the standpoint of 
providing for the larger Air Force. That necessarily involves ex- 
pansion of bases. If we had gone ahead and applied that money to 
the line items for which it was initially authorized, and appropriated, 
it would have cost us more in the long run to build the bases because 
we could not have built integrated facilities for 126 wings all at once. 
We would have had to build one part, and then call contractors back 
and build another part. 

The Crairman. I see. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuairman. Wait a minute. Let him finish. 

Mr. Duruam. Let him finish. 

The Cuarmnman. That is the reason, then 

Secretary Hucatns. That is the basic reason. 

The CuarkMan. That is right. 

Secretary Hueerns. In addition, there is another reason of some 
mportance. We have applied more stringent criteria to our bases 
in consideration of the 1953 program than we ever have before. In 
the restudy of our 1952 program in the light of expansion of the Air 
loree, we have applied to that program more stringent criteria, the 
same ones that we are applying to 1953, to attempt to cut down the 
total number of dollars which would be spent in that program. We 
don’t vet have the final figures, but we may have them this week. 

Mr. Sriorr. We got to bear in mind, too, haven’t we, Mr. Secretary, 
that there is constant improvement in size and speed of planes. It 
requires time. You have to take a long range view of the thing. 

Mr. Durnam. Of course, the Corps of Engineers is involved in this. 
[ am asking this question: 

Is there any delay created by the Corps of Engineers’ I mean, have 
they been able to handle this job which you have handed them in an 
efficient and an orderly manner and expediting it? 

Secretary Hueerns. They give us full assurance that they can 
handle the program we are talking about without any trouble. 
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Mr. Durnam. I am asking: Have they done it? I say you have a 
billion dollars that you haven't spent here, and of course your problem 
is connected with the engineers. 

Secretary Hucetns. Oh, there have been no problems on that phas 
of it. 

Mr. Durnam. There has been no problem on that? 

Secretary Huaains. No; the delay on this is entirely a delay that is 
involved in the restudy of the 1952 program. 

The CuarrmMan. It might be in the interest of economy not to have 
spent that billion dollars. 

Secretary Huceins. I think very definitely so. That is why we 
haven't done it. 

The Crairman. Then, while you may have it to your credit, on your 
126 wing, it may not necessarily mean that you are going to spend the 
$2.5 billion that has been appropriated ? 

Secretary Huaains. We would expect to spend it, but we would 
spend it more efliciently the way we are doing it than if we had gone 
ahead with it. 

The Cnamman. And it will not have to be an item expenditure? 

Secretary Hvuaerns. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. At this point, Mr. Chairman; are there any other au- 
thorized but unexpended funds from previous years that have ac- 
cumulated in your stockpile? 

Secretary Huaatns. There are some. While the chairman has been 
referring to our 1952 program, the $1 billion we are talking about is 
the total of all past programs. 

Mr. Gavin. It is a total. 

Secretary Huaarns. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. What years does it cover? 

Secretary Huaarns. 1951 and 1952, but 1951 is pretty well gone. 

Mr. Gavin. Fiscal 1951 and 1952? 

Secretary Huaarns. Yes, you always have some items which you 
never do expend, and we come in for revision of those authorizations. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, you have not only this 2.5 that the chair- 
man referred to, but also the supplemental of 1.4 that you are going 
to ask for later on? 

Secretary Huacerns. That we would ask for next year. That would 
be on top of the 2.5. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. That is 3.9 in this fiseal vear, 1953 4 

secretary Hucerns. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. There is one other question—— 

The Cramman. Wait 1 minute right there. Then, Mr. Bates, it 
presents this picture: 

There is $1 billion unexpended, and $1.5 billion in this, plus $1.4, 
which is $3.9. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

The Cramman. Which takes care of the public works for the 148 
wing. 

Mr. Bares. For fiscal 1953. 

Secretary Hucetns. No; then there will be a 1954 bill. You see, we 
had originally contemplated that we would need for a 2-year con- 
struction program $3.5 billion of authorization and about $8 million 
of appropriation. 
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Mr. Gavin. $3 billion. 

Secretary Hueerns. About $3 billion; yes, more authorization than 
appropr lation. 

With the ceilings which were imposed, we had to cut that in half, 

and put it on a 1-year basis. 

The Cuamrman. As I understood the figure, you will have sufficient 
public works facilities for 148-wing program, but the expenditure of 
about $3.9 ¢ 

Secretary Hucarns. No: to handle the 148-wing program, we will 
iso come in with a basic 1954 bill. 

The Cuairman. Of how much? 

Secretary Hucerns. Which at the moment we estimate at about 

billion. After that, we will anticipate it will level off. The 
1953. the basic 1953 bill, the one we are now considering, will house 
the Air Force which is in being on July 1, 1953 

The CHamrman. That is 126 wings. 

Secretary Hucerns. No; the supplemental bill which we are “rag 
ing about would house the Air Force which will be in being on he 
of 1954-——— 

The Cramman. All right, put it this way, then: We committed 
ourselves to 143 wings: that is correct. 

Secretary Hucarns. Yes, sir. 

The Coamman. Now, to afford facilities for 143 wings, what is the 
total amount of your public-works program ¢ 

Secretary Hugarns. Starting with the 48 wings pre-Korea ? 

The CHamman. That is right. The total is $9.5 to $9.75 billion. 

Mr. Barres. That is your top figure over here. 

Secretary Hucerns. That is your top figure. 

The CruAiman. We have appropriated, then—— 

Secretary Huearns. You have authorized to date against that $4.8 
and appropriated $3.6 billion. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, that makes the picture. 

Mr. Bares. Thatisright. But for this year, for fiseal 1953, it will be 
3.9, including the supplemental and your carry-over from 1952 

Secretary Huaerns. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Now, the next question I had—— 

Secretary Hueatns. No; one moment. 

Mr. Bares. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Hucarns. No; it would be about three for 1953. 

Mr. Batrs. All right. 

Now, you've got one left over—— 

Secretary Huggins. We are talking—excuse me. Including the 
appropriation carry-over as of July 1, 1953 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Secretary Huaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. You have 1 billion left over from last year; you are 
asking for 1.5 in this one and 1.4 in the supplemental. 

Mr. Suort. You are going to ask for that after January of next 
year, , 

Secretary Hueains. Yes; we will need that by April of next year 
to carry on our planning, contracting, and the whole construction 
program. 

Mr. Barres. Now, Mr. Secretary, I had this other question in regard 
to this $1 billion which you haven't spent : 
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You said you haven’t spent it because you wanted to have an int: 
grated program. 

Secretary Hucarns. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Now, are there going to be any substitutions in that pro- 
gram over what you originally intended, or is it only because you want 
to build a larger building instead of a smaller one, or two smaller 
buildings ? 

Secretary Hucains. I am not too sure what you mean by substitu- 
tion, sir. 

Br. Bares. We review each of these items, as they go through here. 

Secretary Hucains. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. You have $1 billion unexpended right now. Are you 
going to expend that money? Is it going to be spent for the items 
that we have authorized and approv ed before, or will it be for new 
items that we haven't considered ¢ 

Secretary Hucarns. Some of it will be for items which have already 
been authorized. Some of it will be for changed items. 

Mr. Barres. Now, when will the committee review that ? 

Secretary Hucerns. Part of it. as you are considering this bill, we 
hope. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Secretary Hucarns. We hope to come up with a complete repro- 

gr: aming on our 1952 program within a few days. 

The Cuamman. They are all set out in the book and referred to as 
zero bases. 

Secretary Hucarns. That is right; a good bit of it. 

The Cuamman. Now, get back to this: Of the total publie-works 
request of 9.4, how much of that will be for the continental United 
States and how much will be outside the continental United States? 

Now, this is the over-all picture of 143 wings, public-works pro- 
eram. How much is in the United States and how much outside? 

Secretary Hugerns. 5.6 would be within the United States and 3.9 
would be outside. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That is all right. 

Now, members of the committee, let’s take a recess—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask one question before we adjourn: 

What control do you have once you certify a project to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Army engineers, as to the priority they attach 
to it, when they get around to the construction / 

What control do you have over that ? 

Secretary Huacrns. Well, when we give them directives they nor- 
mally proceed then to implement the directives. If it is a new base, 
they assign personnel to it and get contractors. If it is expansion of 
an existing base, they probably already have somebody assigned to it, 
and it is simply an addition to the program which is already —— 

Mr. Rivers. But you have no control over them. I have in mind 
what this Johnson committee of the Senate has been talking about, 
the air base over in Africa some place. You have no control over the 
operation, or how they go about constructing that base; isn’t that 
true‘ 

Secretary Hucerns. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Rivers. And if there is any delay, you have no control over 
that, 
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Secretary Huaerns. Well, we can 

Mr. Rivers. You can tell them to get started. 

Secretary Hucerns. We can put the pressure on, but we have no 
control over construction. 

Mr. Rivers. I have in mind; if they decide to give the Department 
of the Army priority over you, you can’t do anything about it in the 
speed of construction ? 

Secretary Hucerns. I don’t know that we have ever encountered 
that situation. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you could encounter it some of these days. you 
know, under the Smith amendment. 

The CHairMan. Now, members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess now until 2 o’clock; you can leave all of your papers 
right on your desk. There will be someone in the room to see that 
they are not molested. 

Mr. Secretary Finletter, let’s get back at 2 o’clock. We are going 
right on through with this hearing now, because this is a very im- 
portant matter, and everything is confidential and secret. No state 
ments made. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 03 o’clock, the committee recessed until 2 p. m 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 1:50 p. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chair- 
man) presiding. 


The Cuairman. The committee will bein order. Mr. Secretary, you 
may proceed. 

Mr. Huaerns. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding further, I should 
like to make a correction of my statement of this morning. 

The $1 billion which will be unobligated on June 30, 1952, will 
include prior years’ authorization and funding, as well as 1952. ‘There 
are $400 million to $500 million additional of funds from 1951 pro- 
grams which are still available for expenditure. 

The CHairman. That makes a total appropriation of around $ 
billion? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir; that is right. hits believe we will be able 
to handle that during the fiscal year 1953 at the rate of $250 million 
a month. 

The Cuamman. I wish you would break that down for the record, 
so that we will be in a position to answer questions on the floor of the 
House, showing the unexpended balances of previous years, 1949, 
1951, 1952, and the total of the unexpended balances. 

Then there would be $1.5 billion of this for the fiscal year 1953 and 
there will be available altogether around $3 billion for public works. 

Mr. Kirpay. When you say available, do you mean authorized or 
appropriated / 

The CuatrMan. Authorized and appropriated. 

Mr. Huceerns. The funds are available now. 

Mr. Kupay. As I understand it, Air Force appropriations are 
authorized for longer than 2 years, whereas that is not the case with 
Army appropriations ? 
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General Timpertake. No, sir; public works are no-year money, sir 
They are good until expended. 

Mr. Huaerns. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Money that is authorized or appropriated for the Air 
Force is no-year money; is that right ? 

Mr. Huegerns. That is right. 

The Caarreman. And it is available until the project is finished ? 

Mr. Kirpay. It remains available until expended. 

The CuarrmMan. Now that we have that background, will you sub- 
mit a breakdown for the record ? 

Mr. Hucearns. Yes, sir. 

(Insert statement.) 

(The information is as follows) : 
Appropriations, acquisition, and construction of real property Status of fund 

fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 


{In millions] 


Estimated Estimated 
unobligated, | unexpended, 
Apr. 30, 1952 | Apr. 30, 1952 


lotal appro- 
priation 


68.3 


2, 671.1 


2, 739. 4 


The CHarrMan. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Huceins. To implement the general ground rules which were 
laid down, a number of detailed practices were followed, which 
included the following: 

(1) No new authorization is requested at any base where sufficient 
authority from prior bills is available to meet the construction 
capabilities. 

The Coarrman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Huaerns. An example is McGuire Air Force Base in New 
Jersey where approximately $75 million of authorization and appro- 
priation are presently available. Because the dollar totals meet the 
capability of any construction program for fiscal year 1953, no new 
dollar authorization of fundings is being requested for this base. 

There are 40 similar bases where there are sufficient authorization 
and appropriation to give us the dollar totals which we need to carry 
on the construction program. 

The CHarrman. In that way you consume your $1,500,000,000 unex- 
pended balance ? 

Mr. Hucerns. That is correct. But we will consume part of it, not 
all of it. 

Parenthetieally, it will be recognized that applying the existing 
authorizations and appropriations to the construction of expanded 
facilities will involve the reprograming and reallocation of some of 
the funds to different line items. 

It must be recognized that this involves a reprograming so that the 
funds may be applied on the priority items needed for the 145 wings. 
This would normally involve returning to this and other committees 
for approval under the ground rules that we have with you that we 
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will not expend, for instance, for items which have not been approved 
by the committee. 

To avoid the major problem which that would present both to us 
and to you, we are including in the books which are before you in 
justification of this bill, the additional line items for those bases but 
at zero authorization. In other words, we are not asking additional 
authorization. 

We are presenting to you the additional facilities to which we expect 
to apply the existing authorization and appropriation. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you are merely substituting some- 
thing that you want to call our attention to in leu of that which was 
specifically earmarked by line in your previous bill ? 

Mr. Huacerns. That is correct. 

The CuHarrman. For instance, if you wanted to build a hangar at a 
certain base, and upon a reexamination, you find that it 1s more 
important to build an additional runway, you would like to call that 
to our attention, but you want to take the money that you had 
earmarked for the hangar and use it on the runway; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kevtener. Where there is a runway category in Public Law 
155. 

Mr. Hucarns. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that appears in the book as a zero item ? 

Mr. Huceins. It does not appear in the bill. It appears in the book 
which justifies it and we are prepared to justify it. 

The CHatirman. We shall take that up. But the committee must 
understand that it is within the appropriation originally made? 

Mr. Ilueerns. And it is within the amount of the authorization. 

The Carman. It is within the amount of the authorization and 
within the amount of the appropriation, but it is merely a transfer 
from a line to some new item that has occurred to you since the bill 
was passed ; is that correct / 

Mr. Hucerns. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is that what you call reprograming / 

Mr. Ilucearns. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. And you have justified that in the books ¢ 

Mr. Huaeins. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. But it is not an additional appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. What would be the mechanics of that’ Would you 
write a letter to the chairman / 

The CiratmrmMan. He would do it right here while he is testifying. 

Mr. Huceins. We do it while we are testifying in justification of the 
bill and it would save coming back to the committee later, and also 
enable us to get along with our work while Congress is not in session. 

The CuairmMan. Why would not that subject this whole program 
tothis criticism? This is based on a 95-wing Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Uvearns. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. And this other is based on a 126-wing objective. 
If you were sound on your 95-wing program and you needed certain 
things, why would it not follow naturally that you needed those same 
things if you had a 126-wing, or a 143-wing Air Force / 

Mr. Huaeins. It does follow that you need them, but you may build 
them ina different order. If you had so much pavement at a given 
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air base under the 95-wing program, you would want more pavement 
for the 126-wing program. 

The CuHarmman. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Hvuecrns. A number of nonoperative facilities have been 
dropped from the bill. As Mr. Finletter indicated this morning, no 
family housing is provided in title IIT except on the basis of five units 
per semipermanent base and a part of the requirements at Limestone 
Air Force Base, which is up in the woods of northern Maine. Title V 
of the bill includes $100 million for family housing overseas and will 
be justified in connection with title V. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask you about housing in the United States’ 
Do you still intend to use the Wherry bill ? 

Mr. Huearns. Yes. The program on that is developing quite well. 

Mr. Brooks. That program is not submitted in this budget ? 

Mr. Hueerns. No. That does not involve Air Force funds, so that 

not included. 

Mr. Rivers. Are the enlisted men able to afford those Wherry houses / 
What has been your experience on that ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, they can; and our programing of the con- 
struction and the rental is geared to that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They can conveniently occupy them ? 

General Myers. It is within their means. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is synchronized with the quarters allowances? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I was down at the Brookley Base some time ago and I 
saw those fine Wherry houses down there and I think the general told 
me that they cost something like $60 a month. 

General Timper.aKe. They usually average about $67. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a lot of money for an enlisted man to pay, 
is it not? 

General TrmprriaKke. That is the rental allowance of the first three 
grades, the only men who are authorized to be married, who get that. 

The Cauirman. The Government pays for it. 

Mr. Kinpay. The Secretary referred to title VIIT. Is that Wherry 
housing ¢ 

The Cyarrman. That isit. Go ahead, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Hucerns. The criteria applicable to many base facilities have 
been rigidly reduced. Obviously, we cannot reduce the criteria on 
runways and similar facilities which are vital, but on bases where we 
would normally have two hangars, we are cutting that down to one. 
Where we would normally want a specified number of high-speed re- 
fueling hydrants, we have reduced those or eliminated them. We 
have eliminated many of the facilities that Mr. Finletter referred to 
this morning. 

Certain arbitrary cuts have been made on the amounts authorized 
and the amounts which we are requesting for appropriation on some 
of our overseas bases. We do not anticipate that we will be able to 
live within the reduced amounts and complete the construction, but 
we believe it will take care of us for the fiscal year 1953, and any re- 
quired difference would have to come in a supplemental bill. 

In the ground rules previously mentioned, I would like to emphasize 
and go a little more into detail with reference to the amounts we are 
requesting and the appropriation which we expect to request, that we 
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believe those to be within our capabilities and the capability of the 
Corps of Engineers to handle. 

We are fully aware of the fact that there is no need for authoriza- 
tions which we cannot use within the time period that we are con- 
sidering. That is why on the 40 bases we have adopted the so-called 
zero procedure, but we are providing additional line items. Subse- 
quently, the Air Staff will show you a chart as to the rate at which 
funds which have been made available to the Air Force have been 
programed to specific projects, and will indicate the rate of antici- 
pated obligations which will, I think, support this figure. 

As already indicated, our reprograming of the 1952 funds has de- 
laved our obligation of those funds to date. But we believe this to 
be sound and in the interest of proper construction and to avoid build- 
ing some facilities which we might never need. 

Mr. Kitpay. I should like to ask this question. From a casual 
reading of the bill I notice a cancellation of the funds, for instance, 
for the International Airport at Baltimore. 

Mr. Hueerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does that reduce the total outstanding authorization 
of the Air Force? 

Mr. Hueeins. No, sir. The bill also provides for a transfer to 
McGuire Air Force Base. 

Mr. Kinpay. The same funds are transferred ? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir. We have given up any consideration of 
Friendship moneys for the time being. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee may well understand that 
it is almost an established policy of the three departments that where 
one thing is cancelled, something is established to take its place. 

Mr. Hucerns. W do not feel that the rate of obligation over the 
past months is any criterion of what we are to do in the future. We 
realize that Congress simply by voting authorization funds cannot 
make up for the lag in installations, which Mr. Finletter has dis- 
cussed. To improve our own efforts in this regard—— 

The Cruamman. In that connection we may hesitate to appropriate 
money until you can catch up. That is going to be a serious question 
and we will be compelled to ask the Engineers about that. We will 
be asked questions about that on the floor of the xsl You realize 
that Congress simply by voting authorization funds, as you say, can- 
not alone make up for the lag in installations. But the question 
naturally arises: Why should we vote the authorizations unless you 
can carry them out? Why should we give you the authority to go 
ahead so far in front of your ability to perform? We are in this 
kind of position today. We have $1,500,000,000 appropriated and 
we are being asked to appropriate $1,500,000,000 more. We have got 
to be advised by the Corps of Engineers that they can do this work, 
that they can handle $3 billion worth of work in the next year and 
also carry on other work for the Army that they have got. But if 
they cannot get the material or the labor to do this work, what is 
the use of making the appropriation ? 

Secretary Finuterrer. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHamMan. Yes. 

Secretary Fryuerrer. I would like to say that we recognize that 
the question you have just asked has to be answered. We have to 
show that we need not only the back money which has as yet not 
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been obligated, but also that we need this additional amount and 
that we are going to be able to obligate it in accordance with a proper 
program, or else we have failed to make out our case. 

The CHarmman. We might go ahead-and make the authorization 
and then the Appropriations Committee might raise the question 
that Iam raising. They will say that there is no need to make the 
money available this year, that they will make it available next 
year, because you have this $1.5 billion carry-over that you have not 
spent. 

Secretary Finierrer. May I say that when this was prepared by 
General Timberlake’s Division and by Mr. Huggins, I asked exactly 
the same questions and they said that the program of $1.5 billion 
for the basic requirements was justified in the light of the unobligated 
$1 billion. We have to make that case to you or else we should not 
get what we are asking for. 

The Cnarman. We can go ahead with safety, perhaps, and make 
authorizations that may not be appropriated for several years later, 
but when the Appropriations Committee gets an authorization bill, 
they are going to raise the identical question. Mr. Mahon is going 
to ask, “Why ‘should you now need $1,500,000,000 when you already 
have $1.5 billion from the fiscal year 1952 that you have not spent?” 

Secretary Finuerrer. We have got to prove that that is the right 
thing to do or we have not made our case. 

The CuamrMan. We would be clearly authorized to make authori- 
zations although you might not get the appropriations for some 
vears later, because you have to have the authorization, just as in 
the case of ship construction, where we may make authorizations 
for a million tops of ships, although it would be a long time before 
that money is used. 

In this case we must know from the Corps of Engineers that they 
can do the work, that they can get the material and the labor. 

Mr. Kitpay. In that connection, I think we ought to know some- 
thing about what the Engineers are doing. For instance, how much 
do they charge you for doing your construction ¢ 

General TrmpberLAKe. Generally, sir, it is 9 percent. That includes 
everything, their overhead, their architect-engineer fees, inspections. 

Mr. Kitpay. When we authorize and Congress appropriates money 
for Air Force construction, the Engineers take off 9 percent before 
any of that construction is started ‘ 

General Timpertake. That is what it averages for the cost of ad- 
ministering this construction. 

Mr. Kirpay. In other words, your appropriation is decreased by 
9 percent for management by the Corps of Engineers / 

General TimpertAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. How does that compare with architect-engineer con- 
tracts? They do not run anywhere near 9 percent. They are of the 
order of 2.5 or 3 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not over 4 percent at the outside. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the Engineers, they say, get 9 percent. We sit 
here and think that we are appropriating for the Air Force when 
actually we are appropriating 9 percent for the Corps of Engineers 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, that brings me to this question. We 


have unification now and, without any criticism of the Corps of 
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Engineers, why should not the Department of the Air Force have 
the right to utilize the services either of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Department of the Navy, or of the C orps of Engineers 
of the Army? If you did, you would have the spirit of competition 
between them and you might get a better job. You could have the 
two of them competing for the job and would get better work. 

The Cuamman. If you did that, you would have to expand the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Rivers. I do not know whether you would or not. What would 
be wrong with that? 

Mr. Huggins. I think the Bureau of Yards and Docks is not built 
up in personnel to the size that the Corps of Engineers is. As you 
know, the Corps of Engineers does a great deal of the civil work, which 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks does not do. So that they have a 
larger force upon which we can call. 

Mr. Rivers. But you are not in a position to say that the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks could not do a lot of your work ¢ 

Mr. Huaerns. No. They are doing some for us out in the Far East. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you think of the quality of their work? 

Mr. Hugains. As far as I know, it is very good. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you have any objection if I were to propose 
an amendment on this bill to provide that you could use either the 
Army engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, whichever one 
it would be desirable to use ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Not a bit. 

Mr. Hucerns. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you not think it would be a good thing? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I think it is a very constructive suggestion 
that you are making. 

Mr. Brooks. If you were going to be altogether logical, why should 
you not have your own Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Rivers. One of these days they will have. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think they should. 

Mr. Rivers. Anyway—Mr. Chairman, I would like an answer 
to this for the record—Mr. Secretary, it would be a good, constructive 
thing to have both services feel that they are available and qualified 
to do this work for which you are asking money to have done / 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, you already have Engineer outfits for 
overseas bases, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Hvucains. That is right. Those are aviation engineer 
battalions. 

Mr. Kipay. General—I believe we went through this last year— 
the Air Force does have engineer troops, troops that are loaned to 
the Air Force. The chairman has referred to them as Air Force 
Seabees. 

The Cuairman, That is right. 

General TrpertAkKe. There are aviation engineers who are trained 
to build landing fields. 

Mr. Rivers. But they do not do any civil work, like the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The Cyatrman. Mr. Huggins, will you proceed with your 
statement ¢ 
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Mr. Hueerns. First I would like to answer Mr. Kilday’s question, 
if I may, on this 10-percent fee. 

Mr. Kitpay. Nine percent. 

Mr. Hueerns. The 9-percent fee. Any private organization, like 
a corporation which has a building job done for it, hires architect- 
engineers and pays them a fee of say 4 percent. In addition, it has 
within its own organization a group of people, supervisory construc- 
tion people, with engineering background, who look out for the job 
on behalf of the organization which is building it. I do not know 
what the cost of such an organization is. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Secretary, I believe anyone would agree that | 
percent is not a reasonable fee for engineers and you do not want to 

say that the Air Force is recomme nding that? 

‘Mr. Hucarns. Iam not. But I do want to point out that there is a 
management-supervisory problem. 

Mr. Kivpay. But you do not suggest that 9 percent is anywhere near 
being a reasonable fee for the Engineers, do you? 

Mr. Hvucarys. I am not defending the 9-percent charge. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think in this bill we will change it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Who said that 9 percent is the correct figure to use? 

General TrmperLaAKeE. I made the statement a minute ago, and that 
is from the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Corps of Engineers thinks that 9 percent is a 
fair charge / 

General ‘TimpertaAke. A fair over-all charge, across the board. 

The Cuamman. I always thought that the Engineers were an in- 
tegral part of the Army and represente .d a branch of the Army that 
was assigned to certain work. The salaries of those officers and their 
promotion come under the general law covering line officers of the 
— I did not know that we had a set-up here under which the 

Corps of Engineers was submitting a bill, just as though it were a 
private corporation. 'That is all news to me. 

Mr. Kirnpay. But they are. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why I asked my question. 

The Cuarrman. I think we should go into this matter fully, because 
I need a lot of education along this line, but I do not want to take up 
the time of the committee now. I shall do it in the back office. 

Mr. Brooxs. Does the Corps of Engineers charge the Army 9 per- 
cent for its construction, too ¢ 

General ‘TrmperLAKe. That is my understanding; yes, sir. It is 
the actual cost of getting the work done. 

Mr. Brooxs. So that there is no discrimination between one branch 
of the service and another ? 

What does the Navy do? Does the Navy pay such a fee? 

Mr. Hucerins. I do not know what their fee is. 

The Cuarrman. The Bureau of Yards and Docks is an integral part 
of the Navy and it is assigned work by the Navy. It is news to me that 
the Corps of Engineers gets paid just like a private corporation for 
doing Army work for the Army. 

Mr. Kiipay. I was never as amazed as when I heard that. 

The Cuatrman. I think we shall go into that very carefully. Mr. 
Huggins, please proceed. 

General Timper.aKe. General Myers informs me that Admiral 
Jelley of the Navy says that it costs them between 8 and 9 percent. 
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Mr. Brooks. The Navy makes practically the same charge as do 
the Army engineers / 

General TimpertAke. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Hucerns. To meet the very important problem ie at you have 
raised as to our ability properly to use the funds that we are talking 
about, we are now in the process of reorganizing our te allations 
Branch. We are making a complete personnel study of the officers 
of the Air Force to determine which are the officers that have an 
engineering background and that have capabilities so that we can 
handle the program which has to be met and handled by the Air Force. 

The CHairman. You will have to make out that case before the 
Apptopriations Committee. We are ouly dealing with the question 
of anthorizations here. 

M:. Bares. How much money was carried forward under Public 
Law 910, the public works program ¢ 

Mr. Hvucerns. I do not have the figure, but I might state that while 
you were out I corrected a statement that I made to you this morning 
on carry-over. After June 30, 1953, the $1 billion figure that I was 
talking about did not include prior years. There are $400 to $500 
million of prior years, but we are going to give a complete statement 
of that figure. 

Mr. Bares. It is even -— 

Mr. HucGins. Yes, si 

The CuarrmMan. It is alate $1.5 billion of unexpended balance. 

Mr. Hucerns. We will give you a complete statement of that. 

Mr. Bares. That is the trouble that we run into so much. People 
say that a department gets more money that it can spend. 

The CHarrman. You must not confuse authorization and appro- 
priations. Weare dealing here entirely with authorizations. We do 
not deal with appropriations except as individual Members of Con- 
vress, on the floor of the House. 

"Mer. Bares. $1.5 billion has been appropriated ? 

The CHatrman. That is right, authorized and appropriated. Go 
ahead, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Hvucarns. It must be recognized that the fiscal year 1953 bill 
now before this committee does not provide a complete base structure, 
even for the units which will be activated through 1954. Many of the 
items which have been deferred in this bill will have to be included 
in the first supplemental 1953 and later years’ programs if we are to 
have sound, efficient, operational fac iistien. This bill does, however, 
provide a major increment on our 126-wing-base structure. The fa- 
cilities which we will build under this bill will be usable, but they 
will not be adequate to maintain an Air Force of the striking power 
which is contemplated. 

Recognzing that we are dealing only with estimates, the supple- 
mental bill for 1953, which it is contemplated will be filed shortly 
after the next Congress assembles, and which will be needed for 
passage by April 1955, may approximate $1.6 billion of new authori- 
zation. A fiseal vear 1954 bill is presently estimated in the amount 
of $1.5 billion. After that, in the absence of war, and in the absence 
of further expansion of the Air Force, the amounts involved for new 
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authorization should be reduced and level off to $400 or $500 million 
per year. 

The Carman, Is that for maintenance or additional construction ’ 

Mr. Hueers. Additional facilities. 

The Cuairman. It would level off to $400 or $500 million a year? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the bulk of that will be maintenance and 
‘epairs and installations of an emergency character ¢ 

Mr. Huaeins. Modernization. 

The CHatrman. After we get this program that you are talking 
about, then on the basis of maintenance for public works for the size 
of the Air Force that you are contemplating, it will be about $400 
or $500 million a year? 

Mr. Hueerns. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not see anything in here about maintenance, 
This is new authorization that he is talking about. 

The CHairmMan. No; it is not new authorization, 

Mr. Harpy. He is talking about authorizations now. He has not 
said anything about appropriations. 

Mr. Hess. It says new authorizations. 

The CuarMman. Which might include warehousing and housing, 
and so forth. Proceed, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Hucetns. Reference to reduction in authorizations for overseas 
bases must also take cognizance of those overseas bases which are in 
cluded in Title V of this bill. This title, as will be more fully ex- 
plained, contemplates an authorization of $350 million against the re- 
quest by the three Armed Services, totaling $508 million with respect to 
bases and installations abroad for which firm base rights have not as 
yet been obtained but are in negotiation. 

The Cuairm..... i think it would be much better if we had the over- 
seas bases in one package, instead of mixing it up with bases here in 
continental United States. 

Mr. Hucerxs. That is what we itend to do. 

The Cuairman. I think you had better just deal with the bases in 
continental United States here, because otherwise we will get bogged 
down with those bases overseas. Proceed, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Hucerins. This bill, if approved, may impose a number of prob- 
lems on the Air Force in its administration which we hope to be able to 
handle. Normally we would prepare a full program based upon the 
20-month-time cycle or lead time but, with this current program, we 
will be unable to do it. However, we know what we are getting into 
and I think we can adjust to handle it. 

The extent of the problems will depend in a large degree upon the 
manner in which the funding of the program is provided by the Con- 
gress. It will depend in a large degree upon the manner in which the 
actual appropriations are handled. Presently, on the basis of the ap- 
propriations to be requested, we contemplate that we will fund each 
installation in the United States at 80 percent of its authorization, on a 
lump-sum basis instead of a line-item basis. In other words, we would 
ask for the allocation to that base of 80 percent of the amount author- 
ized instead of putting a dollar price tag on each line item. 

The Ciairman. In that case, Congress would lose control of it, be- 
cause as it is we generally have a flexibility of around 10 percent. 
Now, from what you say, you would ask for a lump-sum appropriation 
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for base X and 80 percent of that would be subject to variation by the 
Department ? 

Mr. Hvucerns. It would be applied against line items in the amount 
authorized, but you would have one lump sum to apply against the line 
items, so that we would have some flexibility. 

The Cnatmrman. Then there would be no need to break the appro- 
priation down by line items, because it would not mean anything, 
~ Mr. Hucerns. The line items will be broken down on the basis of the 
authorization. 

The Cuamman. The line items as presented in the hearings rep- 
resent what you are authorized to do. When vou go beyond that, 
you have to come to the committee and you are given a certain flexi- 
hility in the bill permitting vou to vary toa certain extent. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question whether it is a 20-pereent or an 
80-percent variance that they may have? 

The CHamrMAN. 80 percent. 

Mr. Huaerns. No, it would be 20 percent. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is, 80 percent would be fixed but 20 percent of it 
could be varied 4 

The Cuatrman. Under the law now it is 10 percent; is not t 
correct ¢ 

General TimpertakKe. That is not quite correct, sir. We are trying 
to get an authorization for $1.9 billion and we are only going to get 
an appropriation of $1.5 billion, based on a capability to expend and 
obligate, and what we want to do is to fund each base up to 80 per 
cent of that 100 percent value. 

Mr. Kinpay. By fund what do you mean ? 

Mr. Hvuaains. Appropriate. It will be tied down to the base but, 
because we do not have in this l-year bill, as we call it, anything 
extra, as we normally have in appropriations, and since our appropria 
tions are very definitely limited to what the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense believe we can handle by way of 
obligation, we have to apply it base by base, but until we get our actual 
plans tied down 

Mr. Kitpay. I do not think that a 20-percent variance is excessive. 

Mr. Hucerns. No. We have talked this over with Congressman 
Mahon and Congressman Riley, and I believe that they agree with 
that, too. 

Mr. Kirpay. In the long run it probably would save us some money. 

Mr. Hucerns. I think so. 

The Cratrman. The flexibility that you want is written into the 
bill ¢ 

Mr. Huceins. That is what we contemplate, in the appropriations 
bill. 

The Cuairrman. It would be written into the authorization bill, 
too, would it not, because the appropriation must follow. the 
authorization. 

Mr. Hucers. You will authorize so much for each base. 

The CHarrMan. But in the hearings it will be broken down? 

Mr. Hucains. Yes, sir. 

The Crratrman. And it will give you a flexibility of 20 percent / 

Mr. Huaerns. Yes, sir. 


The CrairmMan. Between the line items? 
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Mr. Hueerns. That is right. But the flexibility, Mr. Chairman, 
the application of the funds to the line items would not permit us to 
deviate from the authorized line items. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, will you explain what you are trying to 
say ¢ 
The Cuarrman. Here is what he is trying to say. We will appro 
priate in a lump sum, but in presenting the matter to the committee, 
he will itemize it and show the items as they see it now. Later «) 
they may have to change those somewhat, and he wants to let the com- 
mittee know now that those may be changed. 

Mr. Bates. That is what you are saying, Mr. Chairman, but I do 
not think he said that. You are not going to change anything fron 
what we originally authorized, are you? 

Mr. Hucerns. Not at all. 

Mr. Bares. So far as the items are concerned ? 

Mr. Hucerns. No. 

Mr. Bares. So this is a maximum of 80 percent of the total 100 pe: 
cent, in a lump sum ? 

Mr. Hucarns. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. Let us assume that item X cost $20,000. Twenty 
percent of that would be $4,000. What happens to the $4,000¢ Is 
that frozen against that particular item ¢ 

Mr. Hucerns. No. 

Mr. Durnam. Can you use it for another item ? 

Mr. Hucerns Let us assume that we have a base which is authorized 
by you at $10 million. 

Mr. Durnam. And 20 percent of that would be 

Mr. Hueerns. $2 million. As we finish our detailed planning and 
get actual costs based upon bids or contracts let, and that sort of 
thing, we do not want to be held to 80 percent of each of the line 
items for obligation. We are prepared to be held to 80 percent of 
the base for obligation, but to spread that 80 percent on the line items 
as the actual construction dictates. 

Mr. Durnam. We authorize 100 percent. 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Duruam. And you secure 100 percent ? 

Mr. Huearns. No, we do not. 

Mr. Durnam. You are not asking for 100 percent? 

Mr. Huceins. We would like to get it, but—— 

Mr. Duruam. You do not actually have the 20 percent, then ? 

Mr. Huaarns. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I was concerned about how you would use the 20 
percent. 

Mr. Hucoins. We would apply it on the authorized items, but we 
do not expect to get it, so we will have less cash than we have 
authorization. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to clear up some of my own thinking on 
this. Suppose you have a particular line item for $2 million and 
you have only 80 percent, which would be $1.6 million. But you 
go ahead and put the whole $2 million on that, then you would take 
it off of some other item, is that right ? 

Mr. Hucerns. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose instead of that item costing $2 million it cost 
$2.5 million ¢ 
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Mr. Hucerns. If we run more than 10 percent over our line items, 
we have to go to the Office of the Secretary of Defense to be permitted 
to do that. 

Mr. Harpy. In the particular case you would be running 25 percent 
xbove your authorization of your line items / 

Mr. Hucerns. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you not be able to go ahead and spend that 
42.5 million under the policy that you are talking about and take it 
from somewhere else ¢ 

Mr. Huaerns. If we go that far over, we have got to come back to 
the committees for approval on reprograming. 

Mr. Harpy. You come back here; but you have a great many real- 
estate transactions that are exactly like that, where you have to ex- 
ceed your authorizations considerably and you have gotten approval 
of those notwithstanding the fact that your authorization was ex- 
ceeded. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is the proper way to 
} roceed. 

The Cnairman. Here is what is running through my mind: 80 
percent is 80 percent of the total of your program. ‘Therefore next 
vear you will have to come up with a supplemental appropriation to 
take care of the 20 percent ? 

Mr. Hucarns. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. And in writing out the bill, you will earmark it 
item by item, but you may want to change some of them and you may 
want to get the additional 20 percent above your 80 percent, which 
would make up your 100 percent ? 

Mr. Hucatns. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that because you do not think you can spend that in 
| year or because you cannot get it ? 

Mr. Hvuaerns. The $1.5 billion of appropriation is intended to 
enable us to implement $1.9 billion of authorization, including the 
residual authorization. The $1.5 billion of appropriation is the figure 

hich has been said is based upon our capability to obligate the funds. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is 80 percent ? 

Mr. Hucerns. That is 80 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. And since you cannot spend but 80 percent, you do not 
think you ought to ask for any more? 

Mr. Hucetns. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And next year you can get the additional 20 percent ? 

Mr. Huaeerns. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. If you are 80 percent complete on any project. you do 
not fear an inability to get the additional 20 percent to complete it, 
do you? That would be more or less automatic, would it not? 

Mr. Hucerns. If it is going to apply to complete increments and 
not partial increments. 

Mr. Duruam. A little while ago you said that you are limited in the 
matter of flexibility by 10 percent. Is that by law or by agreement 
in the Department, or how ? 

General TrapertAKke. That is in the authorization bill. It is still 
in this year. 

Mr. Keiiener. Section 403 of this bill has the same language as in 
previous bills. It reads: 


Any of the approximate costs enumerated in title I, II, and III of this act 


may, in the discretion of the Secretary concerned, be varied upward 10 percentum 
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and, with the concurrence of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by such 
further amounts as may be necessary to meet unusual cost variations, but the 
total cost of all work so enumerated under each of such titles shall not exceed 
the total appropriations authorized in respect of such title by section 402 of 
this act. 

Mr. Kinpay. I thought at one time that we had this matter pretty 
clear. Let me see if I understand it at all now. At first I thought 
that the Department was suggesting that 80 percent of the total 
authorization be firm, but that there be granted the authority to vary 
an individual project provided it did not exceed 20 percent. But now, 
according to the last that I have heard here, you are only going to ask 
for 80 percent of the money. Which is correct ? 

Mr. uateatg We are only going to ask for 80 percent of the money 
of the authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you cannot spend more than that in any fiscal 
year, is that right? 

Mr. Hucerns. Because we do not anticipate being able to obligate 
more than that. 

Mr. Kitpay. In what way are you going to be able to vary the 
estimate ? 

Mr. Hveatns. On an individual base, if it is authorized for $10 mil- 
lion, we will ask for funding of $8 million against the authorized line 
items applying against the lump sum of $8 million as usable line items. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am sure that is clear to you, Mr. Secretary ! 

Mr. Hueerns. Iam sure it is not, but—— 

Mr. Harpy. You want complete freedom to expend that 80 percent 
on any of the line items set up based on the full amount authorized 
for the line item 4 

Mr. Hucerns. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. You are not asking for the right to exceed any partic- 
ular line item beyond 10 percent ? 

Mr. Huaains. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Rivers. And if it exceeds 10 percent, you go to the Bureau of 
the Budget and get permission to spend that money ? 

Mr. Hucertns. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of unusual conditions. 

Mr. Huecins. If we go over 10 percent we have this understanding 
with this committee and the other committees, to bring any major 
reprogramings up for approval. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is clear. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think we would have any real objection to that, 
because you are just giving them authority to expend from your 80 
percent appropriation for any line items which we have approved. 
You have given them latitude to juggle that amount and to select 
the line item on which they wish to spend that money. But I do 
not think we ought to give the Bureau of the Budget authority to 
go ahead and grant approval to any cockeyed estimate that they may 
submit to exceed that. 

Mr. Kitpay. This does not mean that you can increase the over-all 
appropriation 10 percent ? 

Mr. Huaarns. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. If you find that your project is going to cost more 
than 10 percent additional, this does not mean that you increase the 
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appropriation or that you have any authority to increase the appro- 
priation above what we actually approved ¢ 

Mr. Hucarns. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Allright; any further statement you want to make, 
Mr. Secretary? That generally covers the whole picture / 

Secretary Hueeins. I think it probably does, Mr. Chairman: yes, sir. 

The Crimman. I suggest members of the committee, we take the 
items. 

Now, take page 20 of the bill, title IIT: 

“The Secretary of the Air Force, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, is hereby authorized to establish or develop instal- 
lations and facilities by the construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary or permanent public works, inc luding build- 
ings, facilities, appurtenances and utilities, as follows :” 

General TreertAke. Mr. Chairman, pardon me, sir. We have for 
you, now, sir, a presentation of the requirements of this 126- or 143- 
wing program. 

The CrarMan. Well, now, let’s take—we went into that before. 
You made a magnificent case; you set it up. You wouldn’t be asking 
for it if there wasn’t any military justification. We are all for 
143 groups. I was for 160 groups. They cut it down to 148. Let’s 
eet right down to items on this bill. It won't embarrass somebody 
to help us on the items of this bill? 

General TimpertaKe. As you wish, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. What is the pleasure of the committee / 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I think we have justification for this 
thing for the past several years, 

The Cuarrman. There isn’t any need to go into the justification. 
How did you want to present it, General ¢ 

General Timpertake. Well, sir, 1 can outline for you briefly what 
we were going to do. 

The Chairman. All right. 

General Timperntake. Is to point out what the 126 wing require- 
ments in numbers of bases and then where are those bases volng to 
e located, how we met that requirement. 

Mr. Snort. I think we better get it on the record. 

The Crramman. I think that is important. Go ahead with your 
next witness. Who is your next witness? 

General Timpertakr. Then, General Myers was going to explain in 
detail the status of these funds. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Come around, General. 

General Trmpertake. And then General Brownfield was going to 
talk about the criteria which would bring up the question that Mr. 
Hardy raised this morning about the semipermanent and permanent 
type of construction. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, all you officers who are needed in this dis- 
cussion please come around the table, and pull you up chairs and just 
give your name to the reporter and let’s get down to business here. 

General Trpernake. You want to proceed with the detailed exam- 
ination and skip those other presentations ¢ 

The CrarrmMan. No, sir; I want you to go ahead and present your 
ease. Call vour officers now. Who is your next witness 4 

General TrimBerLaKkr. General Maddux, sir—— 
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The Cuarrman. Come around, General. 

General TimpertaKe. Who is from the Directorate of Operations. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you pull up a chair, General Timberlake, 
now. 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir; I will he right around. 

The CuatrMan. General, can’t you hnef this, instead of taking all 
this time to read this, this long statem ut ? 

General Mappux. I don’t see how f can do it. I think I could run 
through it quickly, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Mappux. I think it would be difficult to brief it. 

The CuatrmMan, All right; go right ahead, General. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to present to you 
a broad picture of our entire Air Base structure. I will show you the 
Air Bases which are now in existence or which have been previously 
authorized by the Congress and for which funds have been appro- 
priated. It is necessary that the Air Force receive additional author- 
ity at this time to increase the size of many of these bases and for the 
authorization of additional bases necessary in order to permit the 
progressive growth of the Air Force to 126 wings. 

In order to do this, I will show you first the composition of the Air 
Force and its planned growth through the entire period required to 
reach 126 wings, and then the Air Base structure needed to support 
this Air Force, and to deploy it in time of war. Authorization for 
bases for all the 126 wings is not being requested at this time. We be- 
lieve it necessary that this committee see the composition of the Air 
Force under the total 126 wing program in order that you may under- 
stand the base structure authorization for which is being requested at 
this time. I shall also describe the actions taken by the Air Force in 
arriving at the base selections which you are now being asked to ap- 
prove in public works legislation. 

In October, 1951, the National Security Council, following the guid- 
ance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, advised the President that the United 
States required a significant increase in air strength in order to deter 
war, and in the event of war to prevent disaster. These recommenda- 
tions resulted in a planned increase of the United States Air Force 
to 126 combat wings. This was approved by the President on 18 
October 1951. The base structure required upon which to build and 
to effectively deploy the units of a 125 wing program, in order to 
accomplish the responsibilities which I have just stated, must be in 
existence by 1 January 1955. 

[ will discuss in detail only those base requirements which must 
be included in the public works bill now before you if the Air Force 
is to proceed at its planned rate of development. This means that 
we must receive authorization now for the bases necessary to support 
those forces listed in the 1953 and 1954 columns on this chart. In 
addition, we will require one base for the two medium bombardment 
units of the Tactical Air Force which are programed to come in so 
early in fiseal 1955 that later authorization would not enable us to 
have the base ready in time to accommodate the aircraft and per- 
sonnel of these units. This chart shows you the composition of the 
Air Force and its planned rate of increase. 

It is significant to note at this point that the base structure now 
being presented for your approval is designed to support the concept 
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of tactical as well as strategic air operations that have been approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The only change in the base structure 
now before you is in the magnitude of operations. Specifically, exist- 
ing facilities are being expanded to the maximum extent that is opera- 
tionally feasible and additional facilities are being constructed only 
to the extent required to provide operating bases for the additional 
Air Force units which will come into being as a part of the 126-wing 
program. 

The overseas base structure, which I will now ask Colonel Bacon 
to show you in detail, has been reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Joint Secretaries, and has the approval of each of these bodies. 


COLONEL BACON’S PRESENTATION OFF RECORD. 


Before proceeding then to the charts which show you the base 
strength required within the United States, I should tell you some- 
thing of the steps taken by the Air Force in selecting the sites for 
these bases. Following the determination of a new force composi- 
tion, our first step is to determine which of our requirements may be 
met by increasing the utilization of our old bases. A large percent- 
age of the increase has been absorbed in this way instead of opening 
new bases. Next, records available to the Air Force and other mili- 
tary departments, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and data 
provided by various municipalities who want us to use their locations, 
are carefully reviewed to make an initial determination of those sites 
which best appear to meet the operational requirement. In this pro- 
gram, the Air Force has considered approximately 600 airfields and 
potential sites. 

Following this, the headquarters of the Air Force appoints teams 
to make on-site surveys of the locations which appear best able to 
meet our requirements. Approximately 100 sites have been visited 
by these survey teams. ‘These groups confer with the appropriate 
civic and airport officials. They consider carefully factors of weather, 
terrain, extensibility of runways, cost of rehabilitation of existing 
buildings, availability of communications, and the cost of additional 
land where such is required. They also inquire into the housing 
capability of the urban areas in the vicinity of the location. They 
particularly inquire into the community attitude toward the con- 
templated Air Force use of the installation. Long time usability of 
the facility in the general airport structure of the United States is 
of interest. Its long-term value in the training of civilian compo- 
nents of the armed services is considered. In an effort to obtain an 
efficient operation at a minimum cost to the Government, we concern 
ourselves carefully with off-base housing availability, with schools, 
public transportation, recreational and religious facilities. The Air 
Force has made great efforts to select those bases in which the United 
States Government already has an investment and which can be made 
to meet the operational requirements of a modern Air Force. 

There are, however, two significant differences in the circumstances 
under which bases are required in today’s program from that of 
World War II. In World War II, the United States occupied the 
enviable position of being in what is known in military terms as 
the zone of interior. Bases were then considered upon which 
Air Force units were formed, trained, prepared for deployment to 
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the theater of operations. It is indeed regrettable that in the mili 
tary situation in which the United States finds itself today, this 
condition no longer prevails. The United States is now in a poten- 
tial theater of operations. This difference creates operational re- 
quirements affecting the location and the character of many of our 
bases. This is, of course, obvious in the location of fighter-inter 
ceptor units. While less obvious, it is equally important in the 
location and construction of others of our bases on which we must 
place units prepared at a moment’s notice to engage in active combat 
operations. This greatly amplifies the character of the security 
measures which we must take at our strategic bases. 

The other significant difference has to do with the national con- 
cept upon which we are building an Air Force today. In World 
War II, we were building an Air Force for a specific objective—that 
of winning a Global War in which we were then actually involved. 
At that time family separations, while not desirable, were accepted 
and understood. Today we are building a force on the strategic 
concept that its existence will avoid war. There is no apparent 
termination of the period during which this force must be maintained. 

The Air Force believes that to create and maintain an efficient 
combat force under present conditions, we must do our utmost to 
avoid family separations. Deployments to overseas areas will, under 
the best circumstances, cause a substantial number of such family 
separations. We must, therefore, strive to keep families together 
during their periods of service within the United States. Experience 
has shown that excessive family separation is the most effective de- 
terrent to career service in the Air Force. The maintenance and 
operation of modern aircraft are so complex as to require a high per- 
centage of technically trained career personnel in the Air Force if 
we are to have in being the kind of force which the defense of this 
country so vitally demands. That is why we give so much weight to 
the availability of community facilities for normal living. 

Review of the actions of the survey teams further reduced the sites 
being considered to a relatively small number on which architect- 
engineering has been accomplished in order to determine the cost in- 
volved in using the site. Final selections have been based upon cost 
comparisons and further negotiations with communities which have 
provided us with evidence of the amount and type of cooperation 
which we can expect from these communities. Community coopera- 
tion, while not uniform, has taken the pattern of land donations or 
nominal rentals and assurances that housing will be provided at 
prices that married airmen can afford. 

You will be interested in the real-estate rights which the Air Force 
acquires before investing the large amounts of money which are neces- 
sary for the construction of modern air bases. The continental base 
structure of the Air Force is today made up of two types of bases— 
permanent bases which are built of 25-year type construction and for 
which the Air Force usually obtains fee simple real-estate interest, 
and semipermanent bases for which the Air Force acquires fee simple 
real-estate rights or long term leases. 

On most of the base sites involved in our program, the Govern- 
ment has some form of reuse rights during periods of national emer- 
gency. These reuse rights, usually involving locations which were 
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disposed of after the last war by the War Assets Administration under 
Public Law 289 of the Eightieth Congress, in general, permit the Air 
Force to use the site during the per iod of national eme rgency without 
charge. 

However, in order to protect the investment now being made by 
the Government when the national emergency has passed, we have 
sought arrangements \ bi the communities who own the 19 locations 
proposed for reactivat: in this program for the donation of the 
property to the fromckl waif or for long-term nominal lease of the 
air base involved ; many of the sites have, since World War IT, become 
civil airfields important to the economic life of the community which 
they serve. 

The Air Force believes that the performance of its major units 
ind their contribution to the national defense will be ous lished 
best from bases which are used solely by the Air Force. It is recog- 
nized, however, that in programing the use of airfields on which 
civil traffic essential to national defense is presently accommodated, 
consideration must be given to the disposition to be made of these civil 
tivities. In the event there are no other airfields available to ac- 
commodate such essential civil aviation, the Air Force is prepared 
to consider the continuance of these activities on a tenant basis on 
the military air base which is being developed. 

Considerations of security normally require complete separation 
of the ground activities of military and civil activities. A large 
number of our air-defense fighter squadrons have been operating as 
tenants on civil airports. In these cases the Air Force acquires either 
through long-term lease or by purchase the real-estate interests re- 
quired in order to protect dur investment in the construction neces- 
sary for these fighter squadrons. 

[ want to make quite clear that the recommendations of sites 
presented for your approval are not the notions of any one man nor 
of one office. The views of the major commanders who will use 
the base, the technical guidance of construction experts in the Air 
Force and the Corps of Engineers of the Army and technical guid- 
ance of the operational people in the Air Staff are combined in making 
recommendations to the Installations Board. 

This Board is composed of senior officers of the Air Force who are 
primarily concerned with the air-base structure. The recommenda- 
tions of this Board are in turn reviewed by the Council of Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force. 

The determinations of this Council are then prese nted to the Chief 
of Staff and to the Under Secretary of the Air Force, and result in 
the formal Air Force program. As you know, this program is further 
reviewed by the Office of the Secret: ivy of Defense, the Munitions 
Board, and the Bureau of the Budget before being presented to the 
Congress. 

Where conflicts arise over the use of an airport by the Air Force 
— by civil aviation interests, the Air Force calls upon the Airport- 
Us e panel for assistance. This panel, composed of representatives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
of civil air industry and of the Department of Defense, has om 
created for the purpose of Inquiring into the over-all best use whi 
should be made of airport facilities. 
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Where required, the panel holds public hearings in order to get 
all the facts on a particular situation. This panel then makes recom 
mendations to the various Government agencies involved. 

The base selections which I am about to show, by command, on 
the charts that follow, have been made in accordance with the pro- 
cedure that T have just described. 

The first chart is the Strategic Air Command. This chart is made 
up in three colors; the black symbols represent those installations 
which we now have and on which no additional major units are 
planned. Our first effort is to meet our requirements by the enlarge- 
ment of bases which we now have. ‘The green symbols show those 
installations where the utilization is being significantly increased. 
The red symbols are proposed additional locations. The black dots 
are those installations which we now use as support bases. 

Mountain Home, Idaho, is planned as a SAC base. Sioux City, 
Towa, now used for one fighter-interceptor squadron, will be expanded 
and the utilization of Lake Charles, La., will be increased. Dow Air 
Force Base at Bangor, Maine, increases. 

As indicated by the T. the Strategic Air Command will combine 
with the Military Air Transport Service activity in Travis Air Force 
Base, Fairfield, Calif.; in addition, we will require a total of seven 
additional bases; a station at Abiline, Tex.; a base at Little Rock, 
Ark.; a station at Homestead, Fla.: to fulfill the Strategic Air Com- 
mand requirement for a base in the northeastern area, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., was selected; Monroe, La., has been selected as a SAC base 
together with Clinton, Okla., a former naval air station, and Lake- 
land. Fla. 

The next chart shows the Air Defense Command. The shaded areas 
indicate the general radar coverage of the Air Defense indentification 
zones; the blue shading shows part of the general coverage of the 
Canadian ACW. They do not, of course, indicate the range of fighter- 
interceptor aircraft. As you are aware, geographic location of Air 
Defense Command units is of paramount importance. 

The expansion of the Air Defense forces can be accommodated by 
enlarging existing installations except in the instance of Palmdale, 
Calif., and Houma, La., a former naval air station. Venice, Fla.. we 
will use. In addition to these three bases, we will require new author- 
ization for Greensville, Tex., to accommodate the unit which was pre- 
viously authorized for Hensley Field near Dallas, Tex. 

As part of the fiscal year 1952 program, the Air Force requested and 
received authorization and appropriation to build the necessary facili- 
ties at Hensley Field to accommodate a fighter-intercepter squadron. 
Hensley Field is owned by the Navy which has a Reserve training 
center located there. 

Also located immediately adjacent to the field is the Texas Engi- 
neering & Manufacturing Co. which is engaged in modifying aircraft 
for the Air Force and the Chance Vought Division of the United Air- 
craft Corp. which has Navy aircraft contracts. The Air Force also 
plans an Air Reserve and an Air National Guard unit at Hensley to 
care for the large Reserve potential located in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. 

There are 140,000 flight operations each year for Hensley. The 
Navy does not anticipate any decrease and there is a possibility of an 
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increase. Both the Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. and 
Chance Vought are exp: unding their activities which will also affect the 
operational fe: asibility of the field. 

A study of the field has revealed that further expansion to meet 
all of the programed activities is not feasible. Therefore, it became 
necessary to find an alternate location for the fighter-interceptor unit. 
A careful study within the area of requirement disclosed that M: ajors 
Wield, Greenville, Tex., would represent the most economical solution. 
We believe that the operation can be conducted there economically 
and without serious disruption of civil aviation, 

Accordingly, we are asking for cancellation of the authorization 
containea mn Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, insofar as it 
pertains to aJensley Field. and are requesting authorization in this bill 
for our requirements at Majors Field, Greenville, Tex. 

In order to avoid giving you an erroneous impression as to the total 
number of bases we have, but yet to show you the Air Defense Com- 
mand base system, we have reproduced here many bases whicn appear 
on other charts, which the Air Defense Command, uses on a tenant 
basis as an economy measure. The T’s on this chart denote tenancy. 
For instance, there is an Air Defense Command squadron located at 
Smoky Hill, Salina, Kans., which is a Strategic Air Command station. 

My next chart will show the locations for the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. You will note that the Tactical Air Command is chiefly «e- 
ployed in areas where they may most effectively work and train with 
the Army. Wherever possible we have absorbed the additional needs 
of the Tactical Air Command, by increasing the utilization of pres- 
ent installations. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.: George Air Force 
Base, Victorville, Calif.; Clovis Air Force Bare, N. Mex.: and the 
installations Ardmore, Okla.; Alexandria, La.; and Godman Field. 
Ky.; all are programed for substantial increases. We will require 
additional stations for tactical units at Galvesten, Tex., and at 
Blythesville, Ark. We will require the former n: val air station at 
Bunker Hill, Ind.; also Raleigh-Durham, N. C., and Goldsboro, N 
C.: and Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

My next chart shows the locations of the air training command sta 
tions. The expanded Air Force has a need for a great number of 
trained men in many specialties, both flying and technical personnel. 
The greatly increased training reqiurements for the expanded force 
are being met almost entirely by further expanding and saturating 
our present stations. You will uote that {here is only one additional 
training command station in the public works program. At Moore 
Field, Mission, Tex., we propose the establishment of a single engine 
advanced training school. 

The increase of 46 comoat wings, p'ns the supporting forces will, of 
course, greatly increase the require nents placed upon the Air Ma- 
tériel Command. Again in this enxse, the increase is largely accom- 
plished by increasing the utilization of existing facilities. 

We also have the requirement for a maintenance depot to serve 
USAF forces in the northeast portion of the United States and 
USAF and NATO forces in Europe and North Africa. This re 
quirements existed under the 95-wing program; its requirement has 
greatly increased under the 126-wing program. During the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, the Air Force requested author- 
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zation for that depot as a part of the Middletown-Lancaster complex. 
Air Force representatives testified to the many advantages of estab- 
lishing the new depot in close proximity to the existing Olmsted Air 
Force Base and Middletown. Some of these were singleness of com 
mand, permitting elimination of overhead; interchange of personne|, 
without requiring transfer of homesites; and rectific ation of th 
problem of air accessibility to the Olmsted Depot, arising from its 
obsolescent, inexpansible flying field, by the establishment of the new 
depot close enough that its modern flying field could serve the entire 
complex. 

The authorization was granted, but the appropriation requested 
for the complex, which included the funds necessary to acquire the 
real estate for the new depot, was withheld because of some evidenc 
of opposition to the new depot by some of the residents of the area 

On the basis of the authorization, the Air Force undertook exhaus 
tive studies to finalize on a specific site for the new depot in the Lan- 
caster area. Because of the uncertainty of the ultimate effect of the 
opposition, the urgency of getting the new depot development started, 
and he anticipated difficulty in finding a site which could be economi- 
cally developed to meet the depot requirement, the Air Force concur- 
rently undertook studies of a much larger area than would be required 
if the two depots were to be operated as one complex. Our experience 
P sroved the wisdom of this broader study because we found after the 
most exhaustive studies that neither Lancaster County nor the entire 

eastern portion of Pennsylvania contaimed a site whic h was physically 
or econo mnie ally feasible for development as a depot site. 

We worked exc eedingly hard to avail ourselves of the authorization 
we have for a new depot in the Lancaster area and when it became 
obvious that neither the country nor the area presented as solution, we 
intensified our search elsewhere. The best site for economic develop- 
ment that would meet our requirements was found to be in the area 
of Hammonton, N. J. 

The Hammonton site by reason of its location will not only meet 
the requirement for the depot, but also will meet the requirement for 
a base for military Air Transport Service in the Northeast part of the 
United States. By placing both activities at the base proposed for 
Hammonton, a savings of approximately $10 milhon would be real- 
ized by eliminating the necessity to build runways and operational] 
facilities for these two activities at separate locations. 

Accordingly, we are asking that Public Law 155, Eighty-second 
Congress, be amended by deleting that which pertains to the Olmsted 

ir Force Base, Middletown and Lancaster complex, and are re- 
questing in lieu thereof, authorization for our requirements at Olmsted 
Air Force Base separate from the authorization necessary to meet 
the requirements in the Hanimonton area 

I have given you this information in some detail at this time be- 
cause of the public interest in the matter, as well as the fact that the 
depot athe arene arose under the 95-wing program, whereas I am 
speaking to you today primarily on the 126-wing program. 

There are a few small depots and warehouse facilities required by 
the Air Material Command which are not shown here since they do 
not require public-works funds. 
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My next chart shows the continental base requirements of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. As previously shown, = ON Air 
Transport Service will increase substantially by June 30, 1954. The 
figures shown on this chart show the ultimate deployments of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service squadrons in the United States. 

These squadrons will be located at McChord Air Force Base, 'Ta- 
coma, Wash. Saget Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.; Kelly Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, 
\la.: West Palm Beach, Fla.; Dover, Del,; McGuire Air Force Base, 
Fort Dix, N. J.; and at our new Air Material Command depot at Ham- 
monton, N. J. 

Analysis of our airlift requirements in the event of hostilities indi- 
‘ates that most of the lift is likely to be a requirement falling upon 
the east coast. It is for this reason that you will notice the maximum 
concentration of MATS bases in the eastern seaboard area. Great 
Fall, Mont., will be the home of an Air Resupply and Communications 
Wing. 

The following ehart port ravs those bases to be under the jurisdict ion 
of our Continental Air Command. This Command is charged with 
the responsibility of training our aviation engineer forces, processing 
of personnel to overseas areas, administering and training the Reserve 
forces and directing the training of the th reat i agaog 

The aviation engineers receive their training at Camp Beale, Marys- 
ville, Calif., and Wolters Air Force Base, Mineral Wells, Tex. Our 
iwo principal overseas personnel processing activities. now located 
it Camp Stoneman, Pittsburg, Calif., and Camp Kilmer, N. J., are to 
move to Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, Calif., and MeGuire Air 
l’orce Base, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Headquarters, Continental Air Command, is currently located at 
Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead, Long Is land, Ni; oy . but is sched- 
‘led to move to the Grandview Airport at Kansas C ity, in conjunction 
with the units of the Air Defense Command already discussed. Sher- 
<7 to eer vmri lort Leavenworth, Kans., is staffed with Con- 
tinental Air Command personnel to support the Army’s Command 

and General Staff College. 

To accomplish the task of administering and training the Reserve 
forces, we have divided the country into four Continental Air Forces, 
which are controlled from headquarters based at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, San Rafael, Calif.; Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.: Mitchel Air Force Base, Long Island: and Robins Air Force 
Base, Warner-Robins, Ga. 

To complete the picture of the Air Force locations, we have com- 
bined in one chart the activities assigned to our smaller commands: 
Air Research and Development Command, Air University, Head- 
quarters Command, Headquarters, United States Air Force, Air Prov- 
ing Ground Command, and the Special Weapons Command. Brooks 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., is shown as the location for the 
School of Aviation Medicine. 

Gentlemen, this chart is prepared in order to give you a comprehen- 
sive look at the entire continental base structure. The colored symbols 
have the same meaning as before. Black represents the bases already 
authorized to which no major units are being added; the green shows 
the old bases with significant increases in utilization. This is the 
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air base structure which has already been authorized. The addition 
of this overlay will show you the general effect of the base authoriza 
tions which you are now being asked to approve, as indicated by thie 
red dots. 

Twenty-five of our existing stations are absorbing new major unit: 
You are now being asked to ‘authorize in this bill 19 additional bases, 
as shown inred. Of these, only one, Hammonton, N. J., is being built 
from scratch. The remainder are former military installations. 

(During reading of classified material in General Maddux’s state- 
ment the following colloquy was directed to be reported :) 

Secretary Frvierrer. I suggest the Presidential budget has gone the 
absolute limit in taking chances of producing a force in 1955 cal 
culated in every respect for conditions that exist in 1954, and I beg the 
House not to jam us on any further beyond that. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t think you will have much trouble with this 
committee, but we have a whole lot of other fellows over there on the 
floor of the House. 

Secretary Finvetrer. Yes, sir, that is why I am talking so much. 

Mr. Kiipay. Still you haven't given me the information that I would 
need, the chairman and the rest of us would need, in combatting these 
cuts on the floor. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, I can show you the personnel cuts— 
all I have stated is the principle. The cuts in the personnel item is 
such that we will not have the personnel until out in 1957, and you 
need the personnel 

Mr. Kiwpay. What I want you to give us for the record is some- 
thing that we can argue, as to what is your training period. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. For air crewmen, for instance. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or for mechanics. 

Just how long a lead item we have to have. 

Secretary FINLerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, this committee knows that pretty thoroughly. 
We have been through that time and time again. But the majority 
of the people on the floor don’t know that. We have to have it right 
there. 

The CHarman. What the Secretary, Mr. Kilday, has in mind is 
that the appropriations committee amendment is more destructive 
and affected them far more and as much as the Smith amendment. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuamrman. Now, I want to say this. In the report from the 
Appropriations Committee it shows where each of the reductions are 
made. And when I got a copy of the report, I sent for the oflicers 
in the various departments and went over each one of those items 
that they had cut out in the appropriations bill. This was by com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Blandford is getting them up now. I didn’t draw that con- 
clusion, that it was going to be as destructive as you are painting now 
it is going to be. While I knew it wasn’t going to be quite what the 
Department wanted and what the Department would like to have, 
I had no idea that it falls in the class that you are now saying, that 
the whole trouble is money. 
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Secretary Fintetrer. Yes, sir; that is the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that caused that, or the reason for that, 
the reason why an apparently small cut creates such devastating harm, 
is this. I can give it to you in a simple example. We are jumping 
the power of the Air Force 50 percent, as I said. We are jumping 
the military personnel of the Air Force 14 percent in our request. 
Fifty percent, fourteen percent. 

I submit that that on the face of it looks as though we had pro- 
gramed pretty tightly on military personnel. Well, we have. We 
have made the tightest programing job on personnel that we were 
capable of. W hy? 7 Because we believe that there were the greatest 
economies and also the greatest-—— 

The CHamman. Here is the appropriation bill right here. You 
asked for $19,273,000,000. That is what you asked for. And the 
House made available $17,440,000,000, a reduction of $1,833,000,000. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Sir, I think that is expenditures that you 
are talking about. 

The CHatrMan. What? 

Secretary Frvtetrer. I think, sir, you are quoting expenditures in 
1953. 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. The appropriation request, exclusive of pub- 
lie works, was 20.7, and the cut was—— 

The CHarrmMan. That is expenditures. All right. Well, we bet- 
ier get back to the General’s statement. 

Now, here is a letter from Mr. Finletter, dated April 30, that I had 
him prepare to put in the record, going to show the effect of the Smith 
amendment. Put this in. 

(See insert, supra.) 

The Cuarrman. Now—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, does he say anything in those letters 
with reference to the effect of the committee amendments? 

The Cuatrman. No: not in there. The committee had reached that 
conclusion after hearing Mr. Finletter; and after having complete 
representation they concluded there should be certain reductions in 
certain items. Then the committee reduced the Air Foree about 
S2 billion. . 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman, of course, I raised this question, and 
I have never been convinced that some of these delays have been 
because of the lack of money. I have tried to support the Air Force 
in every way that I could. But I think that it will probably show 
that it goes bevond that, because there has been a lack of material. 
I know you haven't had columbite. You haven’t had these alloys for 
these jet engines, and we all know that. Some material man ought to 
tell us the story on it in this meeting here. We have outstanding now 
$314 billion of contracts which haven't been delivered on columbite 
and cobalt and all those things that are so necessary. I think it is not 
a question of money. It is a question of not getting these things into 
the channel and the production facilities. 

Now, if you had had the money, could you have increased the pro- 
duction of these planes 10 percent or 20 percent, or what ? 

Secretary Finierrer. Well, sir, if we had had all the money we 
wanted—it depends on when you give us the money. 

94066—52—No. 73 ——20 
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Mr. Duruam. In 1 year. 

Secretary Finuterrer. If you had given us much larger sums i) 
1951—and we didn’t ask you for more lar ger sums—— 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

Secretary Fin LEeTrer. So there can be no criticism on that score— 
we would have had production rolling off the lines beginning about 
now in very much larger quantities than it is rolling off “the lines. 

If I may go back to your production or your materials question, it 
is true that at the outset there were surprises about machine tools, 
and there were also certain shortages in certain of the alloying mate 
rials, such as—— 

The Cuamman. Well, I think, Mr. Durham, that we are in this 
kind of situation and the record is in this kind of position. ‘The 
Secretary says it is not a question of material; it is not a question of 
anything in the world but the question of dollars and cents. 

Now, we may be short in these strategic minerals you referred to, 
but he says the only reason why he hasn’t got 100 percent of this is 
because he didn’t have the money. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, there has been a philosophy running 
through these defense programs, which has permeated the Defense 
Establishment, that we must carry the civilian load, and we diverted 
material into the channels of pans and pots which should have gone 
into these items here by the defense production people down there. 

The CiarrMan. Of course, I grant you that they have been trying 
to do both at the same time, and you can’t do that unless there is 
enough materials to go around. But that is a broad question of policy 
that we have all been deeply concerned about, and particularly Mr. 
Wilson; but if you deny the civilian population gas and oil and steel 
and everything, why, probably vou could make a little better showing. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the Secretary one question. 

The Chairman. Let’s get back to the general. 

Mr. Duruam. I am not saying this as critical of the Secretary at 
all. I know your problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the Secretary one quest ion, 

You said it is a question of dollars and cents, as the chairman has 
aptly put it. Have you any shortage at all of jet engines at this 
time ¢ . 

The Cuatrman. What ? 

Mr. Rivers. Of jet engines ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, we have shortages in airplanes, jet en- 
vines, electronics, and everything. 

Mr. Durnam. Everything. 

Secretary Finierrer. But what I am trying to say is this, that all 
of these difficulties about machine tools and allocations and materials 
are factors which go to increase the lead time of the items that we are 
getting, but that in the final analysis the thing we haven’ got to get 
the 126 wings is money. 

Mr. Rivers. And if you had 





Mr. Snorr. Still you have a billion dollars unexpended. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, on this question——- 

Mr. Suorr. And not obligated, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary FINLerTer. On this question of the public works, I am 
not going to anticipate the public works question of expenditures and 
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use of obligations, but I am prepared to state that insofar as the pro- 
gram other than the public works is concerned there is no abnormal, 
unobligated, or unexpended fund situation in the Air Force program. 
{ can show you—for instance, what is not recognized is that when you 
ventlemen enact an appropriation bill, that the normal expenditure 
of those appropriations for the Air Force is over 5 years. 
So it is the normal thing that we have 4 years’ worth of unspent 
ands. 
The Cuairman. Not obligated. 
Secretary Finterrer. In other words, if we didn’t have unspent 
funds, there would be something wrong with the situation. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary 
Mr. Price. This doesn’t affect the program at all. 
The unexpended fund is something that is anticipated and is always 
there, 
Secretary Fincerrer. Unexpended funds, sir 
Mr. Price. If you don’t get any more 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, my advice is this. You better ap- 
pear before the Senate committee and better convince the Senate com 
mittee that the House made an error when it followed the Appropria- 
tion Committee and reduced your item. I reckon all the Departments 
are of the same opinion that you are with reference to their depart- 
ments. You better try to get it put back in. Because so far as the 
House is concerned—IL know there is nothing like getting it oft your 
hest up here, but it is all water over the dam so far as the House is 
meerned unless it is brought back in some kind of a conference report. 
Secretary FIN LETTER. Quite so. 
The Cramman. So the burden is up to you. I have already done all 
I could in reference to the Smith amendment. But I am going to 
repeat for the benefit of the members of the committee here; just as 
oon as Mr. Mahon sent his bill in, Mr. Blandford and the staff and 
‘ 1] of us got all the officers from the three departments. We took each 
one of these amendments one by one and read them. We went over 
the whole thing. I want to say that I wasn’t so disturbed that we were 
utting the departments by bringing about that $4 billion. One of the 
items in there was the airplane carrier and other items, and I knew 
hat the trend of the committee and of the Congress was to try to 
bring about economy without hurting. 
So in my statement I said that we were taking a calculated risk, but 
[ didn’t think it involved the heart of the defense program, but in 
view of the heavy strain on the economy of the country, I thought it 
probably could have been done. That is what I said on the floor of 
the House. 
So I think you better make your case pretty strong over yonder be- 
fore the Senate. We will get back on this bill now. 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, you made a little speech. Let’s ask a 
question. 
The Crarnman. Yes. 
Mr. Gavrx. What portion of the accumulated stockpile or author 
zed spending is for the Air Force carried into 1952-534 Say it is 854 
billion for the Department of Defense. What portion is the Air 


Foree / 
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Secretary Finverrer. [ am not—— 

The CuairMan. It is about 

Secretary Frnverrer. Wait a minute, sir. I think I can give you th, 
figure. 

Mr. Gavin. Approximately. 

Secretary Finverrer. The estimated Air Force spending figure fo: 
fiscal 1953 was $19.2 billion. 

Mr. Gavin. Is that with the carry-over from 1951? 

Secretary Finverrer. Yes. sir; including everytming. 

Mr. Gavin. Nineteen. Well now the question I would like to ask: 
Do you actually feel that industry is geared up to that load, in produ: 
tion of planes and equipment and engines? Do you think they are 
actually geared up, that you will be able by the end of 1953, fiseal 19535, 
to spend that amount of money ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. It is a 5-year program. 

Secretary FiInterrer. Now—— 

The Cuamman. They have to get the money to gear up. 

Secretary Finverrer. Mr. Gavin, I have no doubt about it, that 1 
we don’t have some extraordinary event such as the big strike or, | 
don’t know, a disaster of some kind, that that figure is a perfectly 
realistic figure. 

Mr. Gavin. And they can’t produce equipment. 

Secretary Finverrer. I am not worrieo about the ability of Amer! 
can—goodness gracious, American industry is hardly being scratched 
with this defense effort. This is nothing compared to what American 
industry did in World War II, not remotely comparable. There isn‘ 
anVvy— 

Mr. Gavin. I am just anxious to see the production coming off th: 
lines. If you say it is possible then why don’t we get into producing 
these materials ¢ 

Secretary Fin terrer. We are, Mr. Gavin. I can show you figures 
that will show that this production that we started in 1951 is just be 
ginning to roll and you will see in the end of the fiscal year 1953 the 
production really rolling. What we are talking about is lead time 
here: Roughly speaking, the 2 years plus what it takes to get the stuf 
going. Nothing wrong with American industry. The only thing 
wrong with the Air Force is that it hasnt enough money. 

Mr. Suorr. I think Winston Churchill stated it well when he said. 
“The first year you would have nothing, the second year a trickle, and 
the third year a flood.” 

Secretary Finverrer. That is exactly right, that is what will 
happen. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a question, if I 
may, Mr. Chairman. In reference to the question which Mr. Rivers 
touched upon, I want toask this: Is our lack of jet production, especial- 
ly jet fighters, due to lack of money ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, now, where did we fall down in failing to give 
you the money in reference to jets? 

Secretary Finterrer. Congress didn’t fall down. The executive 
branch didn’t ask for it, sir. If we had had the money 2 years ago to 
buy the jet planes, they would be rolling off the line. And if I may 
say something off the record for a moment. 
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The CHairmMan. Take it off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, is Congress falling down in any respect in refer- 
ence to giving vou help on money ? 

Secretary Finirrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In g+tting out the jet production ? 

Secretary Frntertrex Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where are we falling down? 

Secretary Frnverrer. You are falling down by the Smith amend- 
ment and by cutting a billion-six ont of our budget. Just as sure as 
| am standing here, 2 years from now we are going to be asked, “Why 
haven’t you the jet production?” And the answer will be because 
Congress cut us a billion-six and the Smith «amendment—— 

Mr. Brooxs. How much of that money 1s attributable to the jet 
production? Because frankly, I feel very keenly that we ought to go 
to the limit to give you the jet production. 

Secretary Frnuetrer. All of it, because we are not producing any- 
thing for the combat wings except jets. We still have some piston 
engines on the B--36’s, but it is practically alla jet job. We are aiming 
at an all-jet Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Finletter and Mr. Brooks, in that connection. 
Here is a complete breakdown of the appropriation. It was set for 
$20,700,000,000. They made available to you—this is the committee 
now—$19,197,800,000. They reduced the total budget $1,500,200,000. 

Now here is a complete breakdown of each item in which the redue- 
tions were made. Now, on procurement, you have here a total appro- 
priation of 12 billion and the House committee reduced it by $560 
million. 

Mr. Kripay. They reduced it by that much. 

The CHamman. Yes. The new obligating authority. You asked 
for $11 billion and they reduced it by $560 million. Major procure- 
ment, other than AC: You asked for a billion, 300 million, and they 
reduced that by 170 million. Now, come on down here. You talked a 
little while ago about personnel. You asked for 3.300,000,000 and 
they only reduced it 150 million. And I want to put this in the 
record. I went over each one of these items with the officers in 

harge and while of course they were advocating all of these things, 
I didn’t feel like the Department had been hurt too bad. 

This reduction: Out of 20 billion 700 million, they gave you 19 
billion 197 million dollars. 

Secretary Finterrer. May I say something to that, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. Put that in. 

Secretary Finuetrer. I have no doubt—— 

The CHairman. Here it is right here. We have a statement here 
of everything from each one of those people I called up here. I sat at 
the table and said, “Now tell me about this. Here is what Mr. Mahon 
gave you and here is what you asked for. Now did this hurt you?” 
They said, “Yes; it hurt us.” 

I said, “Well, how bad?” 

Secretary Frvierrer. Well, sir, it hurts us 2 years. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Secretary Finterrer. It hurts us 2 years. It delays the date of 
readiness of Air Force from mid-1955 to 1957 and that is the simple 
fact to understand. 
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The second point: I am sure that the House Appropriations Com 
mittee did not mean to achieve that result. I know that Mr. Maho 
did not mean to achieve that result. The fact is he so stated in effect, 
that his purpose was to shock the Defense Establishment into a sense 
that it must be more efficient. ; 

Now, I think it was entirely inadvertent. I can give you very 
briefly why it causes that result by concentrating really on ‘only two 
of those items. I will disregard the damage that was done on mainte 
nance and operations, which was a cut of about 630 million. Suffice i 
to say that the $600 million or whatever it was in maintenance ah 
operations simply means that the Air Force won't fly very well for : 
year. 

The CHatrman. $600 million. 

Secretary Finuerrer. All right. All that means is that it won't fly 
very well for a year and that is a risk that you might be able to take. 
Also disregard—— 

The Cnairman. What is that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. I said the Air Force won't fly very well for a 
year, sir, with that cut in it. It won't have the spares, it won’t 
have—— 

The CrarrMan. It is going to $3 billion and is going to have spare 
parts of 7 to 1. You have spare parts for every airplane. 

Secretary Frxierrer. My main point is not on maintenance and 
operations. All I will say on that is we will lose a million flying hours 
and we had the flying hours down to what we thought was rock 
bottom and also we thought the spares were down. 

The ones I want to concentrate on is our craft production and the 
other is personnel. 

Now, the cut of $560 million in aircraft production, according to plan 
reprograming that we will have to do to make that cut, will extend 
the date of readiness of the Air Force about 6 to 8 months because we 
simply won't have the planes by that time. 

Mr. Brooks. How much of that money is in jet production, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Frnvuerrer. I think it is practically all jet. There may be 
some troop carriers in there and assault transports and some stuff of 
that kind. 

Mr. Brooks. Most of it is jet. 

Secretary Frxierrer. All of the flying stuff is jet ; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. So this damage is done to your lead time, which is 
what vou are addressing yourself to. 

Secretary Frinierrer. It is the old question. We haven't the 
money to buy the airplanes. I can’t put it more bluntly than that. 
In order to reprogram we have to extend it out for about 6 or 9 
months. Now it may seem astounding that this small cut of $150 
million in personnel can do so much damage, but that is what it does 
do. They cut $130 million off our personnel, squeezed to only a 14- 
percent increase in military personnel for a 50-percent increase in 
striking power. That simply means we won't have the people to fly 
the airplanes and the airplanes will be— 

Mr. Harpy. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

It just depends on where you take off the personne], doesn’t it / 
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Secretary Frxierrer. No. I wish it were true that there was as 
much waste in the Military Establishment as is said. But it just is not 
true. In the first place, these people that fly the airplanes have to be 
able to fly the airplanes. You don’t take somebody just off the streets 
and put him up to fly a B47. He has all this training and lead-time 
stuff. It would be a nice solution, sir, if we could say that there was 
that much waste and that all we had to do was go around and grab 
a lot of people who were doing a lot of useless things and put them up 
to fly B-47’s, but that isn’t the way the Air Force works. 

Mr. Harpy. It might be possible to substitute somebody who can 
fly test things for somebody oo 

Secretary Finuerrer. Sir, I really think that the basic question is 
whether or not we are going to pay the bill to have this kind of an 
Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, may I just make one little illustration 
of what happened up here 2 or 3 years ago. We made a cut on the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Frankly 1 am convinced to this day 
that they could have taken that cut if they had made a proper apph- 
cation of it. 

Instead of doing that, they cut off the collectors. Now, of course, 
you can take this cut out of the pilots and that will speak disaster. 
But there certainly must be other places that you could take a sub- 
stantial part of this cut without doing any material damage to our 
defense. 

Secretary Finzterrer. All I can tell you is, being alert to this 
problem, sir, being alert. to the fact that there was a great waste in 
the Military Establishment in personnel, I have personally fought 
quite a battle to hold the personnel down. 

I have given you the results of that battle. I have said that for 
an increase of 50 percent in striking power we are increasing the 
military personnel 14 percent. I submit on the face of it that isn’t 
a bad start. 

Now, I am not saying that we have gotten rid of every single human 
#9 ‘ing that isn’t working 100 percent any more than Macy’s or Bloom- 

izdale’s, or any place else, has gotten rid of everybody, but also one 
oles point. We have a man, a professor from the Harvard Business 
School, whom I put in charge of this study. 

The personnel cut was not made by the military gentlemen alone. 
It was directed by the special committee under this professor from 
Harvard Business School, under instructions from the Chief of Staff 
and myself that he was to whittle this personnel to the bone, and that 
is What he came up with. I don’t say we have done a perfect job. It 
sa very big business. But I do say we have done our best, and I do 
say that the best information that I have got at this moment is that 
to cut 130 million off, that is going to delay your Air Force 2 years. 

The Cuatrman. I think 

Mr. Bares. Who is that? : 

Secretary Finuerrer. Dr. Learned. He is going to testify. 

The CHarrMan. It is a matter now, unfortunately, that is over in 
the Senate. I am sorry we didn’t have all this information at that 
time. We probably would have acted differently. 

All right: let the general vet back to his statement. 
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ry? 


Mr. Rivers. If you would get Mr. Vinson to go over with you to 
the Senate, it wouldn’t hurt you. 

General Mappux. This that I am reading now is not included in 
the unclassified portions. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, go right ahead. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrmMan. These bases meet the military requirement of 
146 wings? 

Colonel Bacon. Through 1954, sir, as the force expands we will 
have additional requirements overseas next year in the fiscal 1954 
public-works program. 

The Cuatrrman. Would these bases merely be expanded to take care 
of the increase, or would it be necessary to establish new bases? 

Colonel Bacon. Both, sir. There will be a requirement for new 
bases in next year’s public-works bill, and there will be a requirement 
to expand existing bases. 

The Cuairman. Then this program now is only to take care of 

wings ? 

Colonel Bacon. No, sir; it is to take care of the force that will be 
in being at the end of 1954. 

The Cuarrman. Which will be how many wings? 

Colonel Bacon. (Reply off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, when you go to 148 wings, we may be forced 
to build some new bases, or at least to expand some of these present 
vuses f 

Colonel Bacon. That is right, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, getting this back. Mr. Finletter, I think, 
testified that there were some (off the record). 

Where did Mr. Finletter get this? Now, the ———— combat wing 
structure calls for — 

Colonel Bycon. Well, sir, i would like to answer that in this man- 
ner. if I could have that master chart. 

The Carman. You might answer me this way: 

How many bases we have today, in the continental United States? 

Colonel Bacon. I don’t have that figure with me, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright; you get that figure. Now, what Iam try- 
ing to find out is the total number of bases we have today. We know 
how many new ones this bill calls for. Then find out how many bases 
we have overseas, and how many new ones this bill calls for. That 
will make the total, then, that will be necessary to support ———— 
combat wings, won’t it / 

Colonel Bacon. Yes: that is right. 

Sir, we will take—this is—— 

The CrarrMan. Wait one minute. Now, this is the testimony last 
vear: 





hanes, 


Today the Air Force has 233 installations, and is asking for an increase to 
309, in comparison with the 1,933 it had at the peak of the war. 


Now, when I use bases, I mean bases and installations and all those 
things—ground facilities from which airplanes fly, or which is neces- 
sary, and integral parts of the machinery to carry out your missions. 

What is the total number of the United States? 
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Colonel Bacon. I don’t have that figure, sir. General Timberlake. 

The CHarrman. Well, it was 233 last year. 

Mr. Kelleher says it is presumably the same right now. Somebody 
might ask us how many bases we have in all, and we would like to tell, 
how many here and how many abroad. 

General TimperLaAKke. What has happened since last year, Mr. Chair- 
man: We have a new criteria to distinguish major installations and 
minor installations. 

The CuatrMan. Now, let’s lump them all together. 

General TrmBerLAKE. We have these figures given to you by Mr. 
Finletter, according to our criteria, which calls for—— (off the 
record). 

Mr. Bares. How—why is that different than the Secretary’s figures 
it the end of 1952 for a 90-wing force ¢ 

General TimBerLaAker. Some of them are not completed yet, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It is out of proportion. You have less in the United 
States than overseas. 

The CuarrMAn. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 
iV o’clock. 

All the members please be back here. I want to thank the Depart 
ment for the fine way they made their presentation. Leave all the 
papers on your desk. The door will be locked. Everybody be here. 
i verything is in executive session. 

Let’s have no leaks, now. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 05 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a.m. of 
the following day.) 











MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1952 


House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 

The CHarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, General, where do we start this morning ? 

General Timpertake. General Maddux, sir, is going to continue 
with his statement, the zone of interior portion. He has included in 
this statement some information wanted by Mr. Kelleher, committee 
counsel, with regard to the real-estate takings and our agreements 
with the communities, among other things. 

General Maddux. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead, General. 

General Mappux. We start now on the continental base structure. 

The CratrmMan. On what ? 

General Mappux. On the continental base structure, the bases in the 
United States. Most of this is included in the unclassified portion, 
sir. It starts at the bottom of page 2. 

The CuarrMan. Of your statement. 

General Mappux. Of the statement which you have, yes, sir. 

Ir. Rivers. What page is that ? 

General Mappux. On the bottom of page 2, just after the asterisk 
there, Mr. Rivers. 

The Cuamman. Uncel: ssified., 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Before proceeding to the charts which show you the base strength 
required within the United States, I should tell you something of 
the steps taken by the Air Force in selecting the sites for these bases. 
Following the determination of a new force composition, our first 
step is to determine which of our requirements may be met by increas- 
ing the utilization of our old bases. A large percentage of the increase 
has been absorbed in this way instead of opening new bases. 

Next, records available in the Air Force and other military depart- 
ments, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and data provided by 
various municipalities who want us to use their locations, are care- 
fully reviewed to make an initial determination of those sites which 
~ appear to meet the operational requirements. In this program, 

» Air Force has considered approximately 600 airfields and potential 


an 
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Following this, the heaquarters of the Air Force appoints teams 
to make on-site surveys of the locations which appear best able to meet 
our requirements. Approximately 100 sites have been visited by these 
survey teams. ‘These groups confer with the appropriate civic and 
airport officials. They consider carefully factors of weather, terrain. 
extensibility of runways, cost of rehabilitation of existing buildings, 
availability of communications, and the cost of additional land where 

| such is required. 

They also inquire into the housing capability of the urban areas 
in the vicinity of the location. They particularly inquire into the 
community attitude toward the contemplated Air Force use of the 
installation. 

Long-time usability of the facility in the general airport structure 
of the United States is of interest. Its long-term value in the train 
ing of civilian components of the Armed Services is considered. 

In an effort to obtain an eflicient operation at a minimum cost to the 
Government, we concern ourselves carefully with off-base housing 
availability, with schools, public transportation, recreational and 
religious facilities. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuairnMan. Yes. 

Mr. Krrpay. We have been receiving quite a bit of correspondence 
from Plattsburg, N. Y., in opposition to using some college, 

Mr. Smarr. Champlain College. 

Mr. Krupay. Yes. Would this be the place to discuss that, or prob 
abiv more properly when we come to the bill? 

General Mappux. We had planned to do it as we come to the book 
on the particular items, but Tam prepared as you wish. 

Mr. Kitpay. I will wait. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may IT put this in the record, 

I am quite familiar, and it is pertinent at this point, with the very 
same thing which has very, very recently been concluded with the re 
activation of the air base in my home town of Charleston and the com- 
mittee just last week approved the acquisition of additional land. 

I want to compliment the manner in which the officials of the Air 
Force, and particularly you, General, because you are in charge of it, 
handled the entire matter. You handled it to the complete satis- 
faction of the people, and the manner in which it was discussed and 
terminated and the way you investigated the schools and the housing 
and everything, I think is a high compliment to the Air Force, and 
I want to put that in the record at this point. 

The Carman. Of course you would not probably have been saying 
that if it wasn’t in Charleston. 

Mr. Rivers. It is in the record anyway, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. In the last public-works bill we had the same thing up 
in Maine. 

Mr. Smarr. Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Kitpay. New Hampshire? 

Mr. Smarr. Portsmouth. 

Mr. Rivers. You didn’t get any compliments there. 

Mr. Kizpay. It had become quite difficult there. 

Mr. Barres. And Raleigh-Durham. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, we were down there. I do want to point out that 
that is not the way to settle the situation. 
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The Carman. No, not by any means. 

Mr. Kitpay. I wanted it to go to Raleigh-Durham and I think it 
belonged there, and then you gave one to Goldsboro just to mollify the 
people there. 

Mr. Rivers. Anyway, I want the record to indicate that they did a 
mighty good job on C harleston. 

The Cuamman. You can take that up later on. 

Go ahead. 

General Mappux. The Air Force has made great efforts to select 
those bases in which the United States Government already has an in- 

vestment and which be made to meet the operational requirements of a 
modern Air Force. 

There are, however, two significant differences in the circumstances 
under which bases are required in today’s program from that of 
World War II. In World War II, the United States occupied the 
enviable position of being in what is known in military terms as the 
zone of interior. Bases were then considered upon which Air Force 
units were formed, trained, prepared for deployment to the theater 
of operations. It is indeed regrettable that in the military situation in 
which the United States finds itself today, this condition no longer 
prevails. The United States is now in a potential theater of opera- 
tions. This difference creates operational requirements affecting the 
location and the character of many of our bases. This is, of course, 
obvious in the location of fighter-interceptor units. While less obvi- 
ous, it is equally important in the location and construction of others 
of our bases on which we must place units prepared at a moment’s 
notice to engage in active combat operations. This greatly amplifies 
the character of the security measures which we must take at our 
strategic bases. 

The other significant difference has to do with the national concept 
upon which we are building an Air Force today. In World War IT, 
we were building an Air Force for a specific objective—that of win- 
ning a global war in which we were then actually involved. 

At that time family separations, while not desirable, were accepted 
and understood. ‘Today, we are building a force on the startegic con- 
cept that its existence will avoid a war. There is no apparent termi- 
nation of the period during which this force must be maintained. 
The Air Force believes that to create and maintain an efficient combat 
force under present conditions, we must do our utmost to avoid family 
separations. 

Deployments to overseas areas will, under the best circumstances, 
cause a substantial number of such family separations. We must, 
therefore, strive to keep families together during their periods of 
service within the United States. Experience has shown that exces- 
sive family separation is the most effective deterrent to career service 
inthe Air Force. The maintenance and operation of modern aircraft 
are so complex as to require a high percentage of technically trained 
career personnel in the Air Force if we are to have in being the kind 
of force which the defense of this country so vitally demands. That 
is why we give so much weight to the availability of community 
facilities for normal living. 

Review of the actions of the survey teams further reduced the sites 
being considered to a relatively small number of which archite t 
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engineering has been accomplished in order to determine the cost in 
volved in using the site. Final selections have been based upon cost 
comparisons and further negotiations with communities which have 
provided us with evidence of the amount and type of cooperation 
which we can expect from these communities. 

Community cooperation, while not uniform, has taken the pattern 
of land donations or nominal rentals and assurances that housing wil! 
be provided at prices that married airmen can afford. 

You will be interested in the real-estate rights which the Air Force 
acquires before investing the large amounts of money which are neces 
sary for the construction of modern air bases. The continental base 
structure of the Air Force is today made up of two types of bases, 
permanent bases which are built of 25-year-type construction and for 
which the Air Force usually obtains fee-simple real-estate, interest, 
and semipermanent bases for which the Air Force acquires fee- -sunple 
real-estate rights or long-term leases. On most of the base sites in 
volved in our program, the Government has some form of reuse rights 
during periods of national emergency. These reuse rights, usually 
involving locations which were disposed of after the last war by the 
War Assets Administration under Public Law 289 of the Eightieth 
Congress, in general, permit the Air Force to use the site during the 
peirod of national emergency without charge. 

However, in order to protect the investment now being made by 
the Government when the national emergency has passed, as have 
sought arrangements with the communities who own the 19 locations 
proposed for reactivation in this program for the donation of the prop- 
erty to the Government or for long terminal nominal lease of the air 
base involved. 

Many of the sites have, since World War IT, become civil airfields 
important to the economic life of the community which they serve. 
The Air Force believes that the performance of its major units and 
their contribution to the national defense will be accomplished best 
from bases which are used solely by the Air Force. 

It is recognized, however, that in programing the use of airfields 
on which civil traffic essential to national defense is presently accom- 
modated, consideration must be given to the disposition to he made of 
these civil activities. In the event there are no other airfields avail- 
able to accommodate such essential civil aviation, the Air Force is 
prepared to consider the continuance of these activities on a tenant 
basis on the military air base which is being developed. Considera- 
tions of security normally require complete separation of the ground 
activities of military and civil activities. A large number of our air 
defense fighter squadrons have been operating as tenants on civil 
airports. 

In these cases the Air Force acquires either through long-term lease 
or by purchase the real-estate interests required in order to protect 
our investment in the construction necessary for these fighter 
squadrons. 

I want to make quite clear that the recommendations of sites pre- 
sented for your approval are not the actions of any one man nor of one 
office. The views of the major commanders who will use the base, the 
technical guidance of construction experts in the Air Force and the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army and technical guidance of the opera- 
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tional people in the Air Staff are combined in making recommenda- 
tions to the Installations Board. This Board is composed of senior 
officers of the Air Force who are primarily concerned with the air- 
base structure. 

The recommendations of this Board are in turn reviewed by the 
Council of Deputy Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force. The determina- 
tions of this Council are then presented to the Chief of Staff and to 
the Under Secretary of the Air Force and result in the formal Air 
Fore program. As you know, this program is further reviewed by 

the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Munitions Board, and the 
Bureau of the Budget before being presented to the Congress. 

Where conflicts arise over the use of an airport by the Air Force and 
by civil aviation interests, the Air Force calls upon the Airport Use 
Panel for assistance. This panel, composed of representatives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, of 
civil air industry, and of the Department of Defense, has been created 
for the purpose of inquiring into the over-all best use which should 
be made of airport facilities. Where required, the panel holds public 
hearings in order to get all the facts on a particular situation. This 
panel then makes recommendations to the various Government agen- 
cies involved. 

The base selections which I am about to show, by command, on the 
charts that follow, have been made in accordance with the procedure 
that I have just described. 

The first chart is the Strategic Air Command. This chart is made 
up in three colors; the black symbols represent those installations 
which we now have and on which no additional major units are 
planned. Our first effort is to meet our requirements by the enlarge- 
ment of bases which we now have. The green symbols show those 
installations where the utilization is being significantly increased. 
The red symbols are proposed additional locations. The black dots 
are those installations which we now use as support bases. 

Mountain Home, Idaho, is planned as a SAC base. Sioux City, 
Towa, will be expanded and the utilization of Lake Charles, La., will 
be increased. Dow Air Force Base at Bangor, Maine, increases. 

As indicated by the “T,” the Strategic Air Command will combine 
with the Military Air Transport Service activity at Travis Air Force 
Base, Fairfield, Calif. 

In addition, we will require a total of seven additional bases; a sta- 
tion at Abilene, Tex.; a base st Little, Ark.; a station at Homestead, 
I'la.; to fulfill the Strategic Air Command requirement for a base 
in the northeastern area, Plaitsburg, N. Y. was selected; Monroe, La., 
has been selected as a SAC base together with Clinton, Okla., a former 
naval air station, and Lakeland, Fla. 

The CHairman. Wait 1 minute. 

Now that is your complete picture of your Strategic Air Command, 
is it? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Caiman, All right, now. Of course this is one of the main 
things of the whole organization. Now that gives you how many 
bases of Strategic Air Command in continental United States, now ? 

General Mappux. There are ——-— bases on this chart, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. Then, these are the bases that play a part strictly 
in strategic command ¢ 
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General Mappux. In the continental base structure. 

The CHatrman. Continental bases. 

General Mappux. Some of these bases also serve other commands. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. But they have a dual capacity. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But there are————bases in the United State- 
whose primary mission is Strategic Air Command ? 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, you are establishing in this report, you say 
seven additional bases. 

General Mappux. Seven additional bases; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman,. Now, is that a reactivation of existing bases 0: 
is it acquisition of entire new area? 

General Mappux. In each case, it is the use of a facility in which the 
Government already has an investment, sir. 

The Cuamman. Good. Now, let’s go over this again now. This is 
the most important thing. Now I am going to ask the General to 
read again and tell the committee what we are doing here on strategic 
air bases. 

Now, we have ————— in the United States and he proposes to estab- 
lish seven additional ones. Now, let’s see on the map where these 
seven are now. Now the first one is at—— 

General Mappux. At Abilene. Tex. 

The CuairmMan. Abilene, Tex. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairmar, may I ask you then if tle genera 
proposes to go through the detailed justification ? 

The CuatrmMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Which follows here. 

The CuatrmMan. We will ask questions on it. 

General Mappux. Later as you go through the book, sir, I can 
answer any questions about the selec tion if you wish now. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why shouldn’t we do that? Wouldn’t that save time ? 

The CHarrman. Yes; but I want the committee to get this picture 
so clearly in mind, that we have seven new bases for strategic com- 
mand and we have ——— in all 

Read off quickly there now—let me see them onthe map. Point them 
out. It won’t take but a second. 

General Mappux. Abilene, Tex. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

General Mappux. Clinton, Okla.; Little Rock, Ark.; Selman Field, 
Monroe, La.; Lakeland, Fla.; Homestead, Fla., just south of Miami; 
end Plattsburg, N. Y. 

The CuatmMan. Now, that furnishes you sufficient bases for 126 
wing for your strategic bombing set-up ¢ 

General Mappux. That isn’t quite right, sir. That is all we need 
to start construction on at this time. We will need one additional base 
next year. 

The CuarrmMan. To take care of your 126? 

General Mappux. That is correct. It doesn’t need to be started at 
this time because it takes care of the last two units in the program. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead, now. 

Mr. Rivers. What do those black things represent ? 

The Cuarrman. They are already in existence. 
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General Mappux. They are in existence and they are support bases. 

The Carman. Is the strategic mission of these bases a confiden- 
tial matter ? 

General Mappux. We release the two units by type that will be at 
Clinton, but we prefer not to release the entire picture at one time. 

The Cuairnman. Well, anyhow 

General Mappux. We realize that can be put together. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the public will know you have an air 
base at these various places. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But the military mission of it will always be at 
least secret, would it not, for what purpose it is being established ¢ 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead now. 

General Mappux. The next chart shows the Air Defense Command. 
The shaded areas indicate the general radar coverage of the air defense 
identification zones; the blue shading shows part of the general cover- 
age of the Canadian ACW. They do not, of course, indicate the 
range of fighter-interceptor aircraft. As you are aware, geographic 
location of Air Defense Command units is of paramount importance. 

The expansion of the Air Defense forces can be accommodated by 
enlarging existing installations except in the instance of Palmdale, 
Calif., and Hounia, La., a former naval air station. Venice, Fla., we 
will use. 

In addition to these three bases, we will require new authorization 
for Greenville, Tex., to accommodate the unit which was previously 
authorized for Hensley Field near Dallas, Tex. 

As part of the fiscal year 1952 program the Air Force requested 
and received authorization and appropriation to build facilities at 
Hensley Field. Hensley Field is owned by the Navy which has a 
Reserve training center located there. Also located immediately 
adjacent to the field is the Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
which is engaged in modifying aircraft for the Air Force, and the 
Chance Vought Division of the United Aircraft Corp., which has Navy 
aircraft contracts. 

The Air Force also plans an Air Reserve and an Air National Guard 
unit at Hensley to care for the large Reserve potential located in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

There are 140,000 flight operations each year from Hensley. The 
Navy does not anticipate any decrease and there is a possibility of an 
increase. Both the Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. and 
Chance Vought are expanding their activities which will also affect 
the operational feasibility of the field. 

A study of the field has revealed that further expansion to meet all 
of the programed activities is not feasible. Therefore, it became 
necessary to find an alternate location. A careful study within the 
area of requirement disclosed that Majors Field, Greenville, Tex., 
would represent the most economical solution. We believe the opera- 
tion can be conducted there economically and without serious 
disruption of civil aviation. 

Accordingly, we are asking for cancellation of the authorization 
contained in Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, insofar as it 
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pertains to Hensley Field, and are requesting authorization in this bil! 
for our requirements at Majors Fields, Greenville, Tex. 

The Cuairman. Now, right in that connection, what is going to b¢ 
come of Hensley Field ? 

General Mappux. Hensley Field will stay in operation, sir. It is 
fully utilized. 

The CuatrMan. Its mission will be something else ? 

General Mappux. Its mission will remain as it is today, sir. 

The Cuamman. And what is its mission today / 

General Mappux. It has a Navy unit in it. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Mappux. And it is programed for an Air Reserve and 
National Guard. 

The Cuarmman. What is the military mission at Greenville? 

General Mappux. Greenville has no military mission today. (Re- 
ply off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Then that is a new activity. 

General Mappux. Is it a reactivation, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, let me get this across in my mind. The air 
defense is what is known as the radar screen, is that it it? 

General Mappux. Radar screen is part of the air defense. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. And those place designated on the 
maps—is that where the radar screen is located ? 

General Mappux. The shaded portion; yes, sir. 

The blue is the Canadian portion thereof and the shaded portion 
is the United States. 

The Cuarrman. All those places there is where you have inter- 
ceptors and radar screen put up? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I believe you can advise the chairman it is about 100- 
percent completed today. 

General Mappux. That is my understanding. I think it is just 
about completed. 

The CuatrmMan. In locating those bases and in locating the radar 
screen, what was the factor controlling the location and the designa- 
tion? Was it the ability of Russia to fly bombers into the area ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was it. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I particularly want to inquire—and then for that 
reason, with large industrial areas where they are vulnerable to Rus- 
sian attack, therefore, you protect them by putting interceptor and 
the radar screen around them. 

General Mappvux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. That is not entirely correct. Now, 
what airplane can fly down to Dallas, Tex., from Russia? (Discussion 
off record.) 

Mr. Kirpay. (Off record.) 

General Mappux. As I say, we have built this thing first upon the 
idea of screening the most likely approaches. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Mappux. Following that we have defense in depth. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 
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General Mappux. If we are successful in intercepting such Russian 
planes, we expect to have the radar facilities and the interceptor air- 
craft once on those airplanes to continue on them until they are 
destroyed. 

Mr. Rivers. I see in the southeastern United States that there is 
nothing, because the theory is, as the Chairman has said, they can’t 
fly there. 

‘The Cuairman. That is right. And for that very reason I want 
to call attention of the committee that the reason I am making this 
nquiry is to show down in the Southeast it is not vulnerable to Russian 
attack and therefore it is the proper place for a great many of the 
ndustrial activities to be placed. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Now, that is on good ground because you certainly 
don’t want a place that is vulnerable. 

Mr. Kintpay. In all seriousness, Mr. Chairman, I think the record 
ought to show why you put the radar screen over here in southwest 
Texas. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And not—— 

Mr. Brooks. I wish the record would show it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, because I don’t understand that, General. 

Mr. Kitpay. You know we had trouble with this subject in the last 
bill. You remember the thing up there in Missouri that caused us 
a great deal of trouble on the floor. I took the position it was to pro- 
tect Kansas City. The fellow who was fighting it took the position 
it was to put an airfield in the President’s home town. So I think this 
should be developed, because somebody could get on the floor and show 
that all this Southeast area has nothing and over in southwest Texas 
vouhave. Ithink we are going to need ‘that. 

Mr. + A Furthermore, even more serious, Mr. Chairman: it 
seems to me—your radar defense comes as far as the city of New 
Orleans there. If you are going to have any protection and need any, 
60 percent of the ethyl gasoline made in the United States is made 
there in Baton Rouge, and whether that area needs any protection 
or not I don’t know, but we ought to understand why the arrange- 
ment is there. 

The Cuamman. I would say, off the record —— 

(Statement off the record.) 

(seneral TIMBERLAKE. I think I can explain that, sin 

The Carman. Go ahead. 

(seneral Trvpertake. This is a radar screen only, that goes across 
here, and it is not covered by fighter interceptors because of the ex- 
pense of putting fighters, interlocking fighters across this area 

The Cuairman. There are no fighter interceptors there ? 

General TrmpBerLake. No, sir. This is the first interceptor. And 
the idea is that if aircraft come down through this particular area 
where we locate them and know they are coming, the fighters are 
(distributed here to prevent a sweep into this industrial area. Up 
here we haye the very critical Northwest, and it is also on the route 
over Alaska into the Pacific. 

Down in’ this area we have an area defense of the critical [off 
record]. Now, the question was, I think, we are down in this area— 
why? We have this particular fighter for local defense of that area. 
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There is no Russian aircraft, Mr. Rivers, that can come here and oo 
back home, but it would probably be important enough for then io 
spend it on a one-way trip. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, General, I just want to tell you 
| off record]. 

Mr. Van Zanpr (Off record). 

Mr. Rivers (Off record). 

The Cuairman. Let’s go along. 

Mr. Rivers. Let him develop that. 

The Cuarrman. Let him go along. 

Let him talk. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, he made the statement that he had an 
interceptor over here and I would like for him to develop why you 
should have one over here. 

General Timpertake. These are the important (off record). So 
we find this complex [indicating]. These can support this and these 
can support this. ‘These stations along here are to prevent coming in 
that direction [indicating]. To answer Mr. Rivers’ question, as we 
develop (off record). I will expect that supporting elements will be 
brought around it, sir, if it is not satisfactory to cover it with these. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Durnam. General, I think you should point out the Alaskan 
radar screen, too, which fits into that northwest. You don’t show 
it on the picture. That gives a large amount of protection before you 
ever get into the radar screen in the continental area. 

General Timpertake. Right, sir. There is an additional support- 
ing element of picket craft offshore, to give warning for an invasion 
of that sort. 

Mr. Brooks. What about the mouth of the Mississippi, because I do 
know that that was one of the points that the Germans tried to disrupt. 
They sunk a boat right there. 

General TrmperLake. That is one of the (off record). 

Mr. Brooks. You cover that area? 

General Timpertake. Yes,sir. As I said, this doesn’t represent thie 
area of the fighters. It is this indication of the radar. 

The CuarrmMan. From you map, the only safe place in the United 
States in the atomic age is down in the southeast, isn’t that correct’ 

(Chorus of “No.”) 

The CHarrman. From atomic raids, one way, it is not possible and 
no airplane yet has been developed that could fly out of Siberia 
down into the southeast on a one-way trip; is that right? 

General Trmper.aAke. I would say it was well protected, sir. 

The CuairMan. Well protected on account of the limitation of the 
airplane to make a flight that far? 

Mr. Bares. Now, is that correct? They can fly that far, can’t they ! 

General TraperLake. One way, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the only section of America that modern 
science can’t destroy. Now let’s go ahead with the statement now. 

Mr. Kixpay. Just one question before we leave Mr. Chairman. 

Now General, there are certain installations in the United States 
that we can’t even discuss in executive session, isn’t that correct. 
General Trmpertake. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

General, is it not true that your air defense command has been set 
up after consultations with the atomic energy people ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. It is all set up by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, sir. 

The Cuamman, That is right. 

General TrMBerRLAKE. It is something that we do for all services. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

The CuatrrMan. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Snort. Just a minute. I have a question that I might ask, 
just one little question. 
~ The CiarrMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. I would like to ask about the installation or proposed 
nstallation at Venice, Fla. That comes under the Air Defense Com- 
mand, doesn’t it ? 

(general Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. Is it an old field ? 

General Mappux. Sir, there was an escape and evasion school that 
we had in the last war at Venice, Fla. 

Mr. Snort. But it has largely been disposed of, hasn’t it, as surplus 
property and all the improvements sold. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. It is a civil airport disposed of under 
Public Law 289. 

Mr. Suorr. A municipal airport at the present time. 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Snort. What do you propose to do with it ? 

General Mappux. We plan to establish a gunnery camp here in 
order to use the offshore air-to-air gunnery range which we have in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Srrort. How much is the cost of developing it? How much 
money will you have to spend? 

General Mappux. I can’t answer that offhand, sir. We would have 
to look in the book for that. 

Mr. Snort. The reason I am asking: I received some vigorous 
protest about reopening that field. It seems that a majority of the 
local residents in that community are violently opposed to it. They 
say that you have fields not far distant from there that are in opera- 
tion that could be used without going in there and taking a lot of 
valuable property. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Short 

Mr. Suorr. The Government can sell, perhaps for a million dollars, 
lots and sites for development, recreational development. 

General TrupertAKke. Mr. Short, you beat us to the gun a little 
bit, sir. There is a special meeting today in the Air Staff to deter- 
mine—and that is the Air Installations Board and the Air Council, 
both meeting on this—to determine whether we go to Venice or to 
a town called Punta Gorda close to this. 

Mr. Snort. This field at Venice is only a mile, as I understand it, 
from the town. It is right up smack against it. 

General TimperLAKe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suort. And it certainly would seriously injure property values. 
The people have gone in there 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Short, I am not ready to say that our 
recommendation is going to be not to go to Venice. 
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Mr. Snort. I see. 

General Trmpertake. But I say it is under consideration. 

Mr. Suort. It is under consideration. I am glad—— 

General TimperLake. Tomorrow before we have the detailed hea: 
ing we will 

The Cuamman, I suggest, Mr. Short, that I received the same 
protest that he has and from a former colleague of ours. When we 
get to that, all that will be brought out in the discussion of that one 
particular item. 

Mr. Suort. I don’t want us to overlook that. 

The Cuairman. We won’t overlook it. 

Mr. Suort. I am happy to know you are giving it serious 
consideration. 

General Timpertake. Right, sir. 

Mr. Suort. Because it was suggested you could go to Punta Gorda. 

General TimBerLAKe. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Now, go ahead, General. 

General Mappux. In oa to avoid giving you an erroneous im- 
pression as to the total number of bases we have, but yet to show you 
the Air Defense Command base system, we have reproduced here many 
bases which appear on other charts, which the Air Defense Command 
uses on a tenant basis as an economy measure. 

The T’s on this chart denote tenancy. For instance, there is an Air 
Defense Command squadron located at Smoky Hill, Salina, Kans., 
which is a Strategic Air Command station. 

My next chart will show the locations for the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. You will note that the Tactical Air Command is chiefly de- 
ployed in areas where they may most effectively work and train with 
the Army. Wherever possible, we have absorbed the additional needs 
of the Tactical Air Command by increasing the utilization of present 
installations. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.; George Air Force 
Base, Victorville, Calif.; Clovis Air Force Base, N. Mex.; and the 
installations Ardmore, Okla.; Alexandria, La.; and Godman Field 
Ky., all are programed for substantial increases. 

We will require additional stations for tactical units at Galveston. 
Tex., and at Blythesville, Ark. We will require the former Naval 
Air Station at Bunker Hill, Ind.; also Raleigh-Durham, N. C., and 
Goldsboro, N. C., and Myrtle Be: ich, S.C. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there ? 

The CHatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exstron. General, last summer, this committee made a trip 
down to a number of these bases in the South, particularly to Golds- 
boro and to Raleigh-Durham area, where it was planned to build 
a field in connection with the Troop Carrier Command. There was 
a vast difference of opinion as to which field down there should be 
selected. The final result was that no field was selected. 

Now, we find that both Raleigh-Durham and Goldsboro were in- 
cluded in these plans. When was the decision made to activate Golds- 
boro and to build up Raleigh-Durham ? 

Mr. Rriver:. If you can’t beat ’em, join ’em. 

General Mappux. This decision was made as a part of the selec- 
tion program for this program which is now before you, sir. 
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Mr. Exston. Well, was that since last summer that the decision was 
made ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. There is an added requirement as a 
result of the increase in the 126-wing program. That is the reason 
we use both Raleigh-Durham and Goldsboro. As you know, last 
year they were both fairly good stations. It was a difficult decision 
to determine which should be used under the 95- wing program. 

Mr. Snort. So to make everybody happy, you used both? Why 
didn’t you take the third? You should have taken Laurenburg- 
Maxton, too. 

The Cuarrman. You all have lost sight of one fact. That was 
based on a 95 wing. Now this is based on a 126 wing. 

General Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the difference of it. 

Mr. Etston. Well, Mr. Chairman, that may be true, but on the 
other hand if you contemplated using these fields for this purpose, 
then why wasn’t there discussion last summer about using either field 
for something else / 

General Mappux. That was the program under the 95-wing pro- 
gram, sir, and Raleigh-Durham is still being used by the Troop Carrier 
Command. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me get this across. If they stayed to the 95 
wing, they probably couldn’ t use but one of those facilities down there. 
But “they have gone to 143 wings. Now, to meet the requirement of 
143 wings, they, are taking in all over the United States new bases, 
reactivated bases, and in your program of your requirement of 143 
you think you need both of these bases, isn’t that what it means? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And then when we go above 143, then you will take 
in Laurenburg-Maxton. 

The CHatrMAN. Certainly; take in that and probably take in some 
thing else and add new ones, that is exactly right. 

Mr. Exston. Then where did you finally decide to locate this Troop 
Carrier Command installation that you were trying to locate under 
the 95-group program? It wasn’t located at either Raleigh- Durham 
or at Goldsboro, so where did you finally locate it ? 

General Mappux. What we have done in this program, sir, is to 
change—this is still a Troop Carrier Command station at Raleigh- 
Durham. We have denged the type aircraft in order to cut down 
the amount of construction necessary at Raleigh-Durham, because it 
is just cheaper to do it that way. 

Mr. Exston. Well, I still don’t understand you. Last year you 
decided that you wouldn’t take either place. It was simply left out 
of the bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. We decided. 

Mr. Exsron. You didn’t take Raleigh-Durham and you didn’t take 
Goldsboro. 

General Mappux. We didn’t decide it. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, Congress decided it. 

General Mappux. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Exrstron. Now since Congress decided you wouldn't take either 
one, what I want to know is, since you expanded your whole pro- 
gram you certainly had to go somewhere else. Where else did you 
go? 
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General Mappux. Last year? 

Mr. Exsron. No; since that time. 

General Mappux. I am afraid I don’t understand you. Where else 
did we go to the 95-wing program’ We were short one station in the 
95-wing program. 

Mr. Exston. How many additional Troop Carrier Command in- 
stallations have you provided for under your new program and where 
are they / 

General Mappux. We have provided six new stations under the 
Tactical Air Command, which includes the Troop Carrier Command, 
in this program. They are located at Galveston, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Bunker Hill, which is at Peru, Ind.; Raleigh- Durham; Goldsboro: 
and Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Mr. Exsron. So that you have gone back to Raleigh-Durham ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. And Myrtle Beach? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. You said troop carrier, but I understood you to say 
a Light Bombardment Wing at Myrtle Beach. 

General Mappux. No, sir. It is for the Tactical Air Command, 
which includes the troop carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

The CHamrman. Let me ask you: If you had had before the com- 
mittee last year the 126 group program, would you have recommended 
Goldsboro and Raleigh-Durham at the same time? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. How about Lauxenburg-Maxton ? 

General Mappux. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is next year. 

The Cuamrman. That is next year, that is correct. 

Mr. Kupay. Personally, I thought it was the best station we saw 
down there. 

Mr. Snort. The longest runway by far and more space for aprons. 

Mr. Kizpay. With the possible exception of Myrtle Beach, which is 
a fine station. 

The Cuarrman. When the Department expands its wings, it is not 
subject to criticism if it goes out and uses the present existing facilities 
and to reactivate some of them. And this 1s all based on 126 wings 
or 148, and not on a 95-wing. 

Last year it was based on a 95-wing program. 

Mr. Gavin. Right at this point, Mr. C hairman, i in view of. the fact 
that the Air Force is charged with this responsibility, did they just 
consider for the present? Don’t they anticipate there are require- 
ments for the future over the years ahead ? 

The CHarrman. Exactly. 

Mr. Gavin. Why wouldn't they figure eventually we are going 
to have 126 groups and lay their plans accordingly, without just work- 
ing en the line for 95 and then come back later? Why don’t they 
anticipate what they are going to require over the next 5 or 10 years 

Mr. Rivers. That is why they are against the Smith amendment. 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute. For that very reason, they hesi- 
tated to declare a great many of these places surplus. They are hold- 
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ing them for future use. And these three bases down there, had the 
program expanded, no doubt would all be utilized and meet a part of 
the program and thereby save establishing new ones. 

Now if it wasn’t down there, you would have to establish a new one. 
That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I think you lose sight of one thing. 
The facilities surrounding these fields 
Mr. Rivers. Schools and so forth. 

Mr. Duruam. Which, of course, have not been brought into the dis- 
cussion here. That is so outstanding in the locations down there— 
which I am thoroughly familiar w ith. Iam not particularly arguing 
for one or the other, but anybody that has visited the sites knows the 
difference. Also they have provided water in this new installation, 
which at that time was 

The CHamMan,. Let me get this across. If we had stayed at 95 
wings and they had come in here and asked to use both of these bases, 
then they would be subject to criticism in that you are trying to satisfy 
the different conflicting views down there. But in view of the fact 
that it is based on 126 wings, it makes it entirely a different — 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if the Department, i 
reaching its decision concerning these locations, considered the ncsihery 
both the majority and minority reports, given by the subcommittee of 
this Armed Services Committee after they made a very hard trip and 
had a thorough investigation and study of the situation down there? 

General Mappvx. We considered them very carefully, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. How in the world are you going to have airfields in such 
close proximity to one another to handle the 1 required number? I 
understand this particular location is to serve Fort Bragg, isn’t it, 
which is a very large military installation, of course, to transport 
paratroopers from Fort Bragg? 

Mr. Kitpay. Airborne troops. 

Mr. Suorr. Airborne troops. 

General Mappux. Airborne troops at Fort Bragg and other places 
in that area 

Mr. SuHorr. Well, do you consider it is necessary to have two Troop 
Carrier Commands there to meet the requirements ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Suortr. Has the number of troops enormously increased since 
last year, that it would warrant or justify an extra air troop carrier 
base ? 

General Mappux. In our judgment, this is the best place. The gen- 
eral area where we like to concentr ate—not entirely—is represented by 
approximately this triangle [indicating]. It is approximately this 
triangle in which the tactical air command can best work with the 
greatest number of Army troops. 

Also we have some in Texas and we put some units over there for that 
reason, sir. 

Mr. Sxort. But, general, last year one air base there, Troop Car- 
rier Command, was sufficient to meet your requirements. Now what 
I want to know: How much have we increased our air troop forces to 
warrant or justify the construction of an additional Air Troop Carrier 
Command base so near / 











General Mappvux. Well, I can’t say how much we have increased the 
Army forces, sir, but we have increased the tactical air force to work 
with the Army by 76 percent in this program. 

The CuarrMan. 76 percent / 

Mr. Suorr. Now that is a very important point. Iam glad to have 
you bring that out. 

The CHatrMan. Now, let me develop this: 

This is now your Tactical Air Command ¢ 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. And it is related to the ground forces. That is 
what it is. 

General Mappux. That is its primary function, sir; that is right. 

The CuamMan. Primary mission. Now, in these places where you 
are establishing your air activities to coordinate with the ground 
forces, do you take in consideration where the ground forces are 
located ¢ 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CiatrmMan. All right. 

Now, look on your chart there, now, and tell the committee what 
Army installations and what ground troop installations are adjacent 
to where you have your tactical group. 

Mr. Kitpay. The whole Third Army is down there. 

The Charman. All right. You haven't much in the Third Army. 

General Mappux. The greatest concentration of troops and the area 
with which we have the greatest amount of work, is generally covered 
by the triangle. Fort Bragg, Goodman Field at Louisville, Ky., to 
Lawson. 

This triangle has the greatest concentration of troops with whom 
we work. 

Mr. Kitpay. Benning is down there. 

General Mappux. Benning at Lawson and it is Bragg at Fayette- 
ville, and it is Fort Knox at Goodman. 

The Cramman. Go back over it again 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. You have Jackson at Columbia. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir: it is not a question of proximity to a 
station. Asa matter of fact, we don’t want to be immediately adjacent 
to them necessarily. 

Mr. Kripay. That is something we developed when we were down 
there. They don’t want to be too close, because just going up and down 
is not an economic operation, as I understand it. 

General Mappux. That’s correct. 

Mr. Snorr. And it endangers the operation. 

Mr. Kitpay. It should be, say, 100 miles. 

General Mappux. As a matter of fact, we have some problems in 
using Pope Field and Lawson Field themselves, because of their prox- 
imity to the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, there is only a barbed-wire fence between Pope 
and Bragg. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. They told us down there that Pope was not feasible 
for some reason; I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. Now, give again for the record, so we can put it in 
the report, where your ground installations are in the Third Army 
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Area, and where your tactical command is in the Third Army Area, 
where you say the larger concentration of troops are. 

General Mappux. The greatest concentration of ground troops with 
whom our tactical units are required to work lie in the triangle, the 
general triangle, with Fort Benning at one point, Fort Bragg at the 
other, and Fort Knox at the other. 

It is this geographic area which is our most important to serve. 

The CHarrMAN. How many tactical air units or commands have you 
inthatarea?’ Howmanyofthem’ Six’ Seven? 

General Mappux. We will have 11 installations in that general area 

The CuarrMan,. All right. 

Now, go out into the West, out in Texas there. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, before he does that. can I ask him a 
question on Raleigh-Durham / 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that you are going to use essentially 
the same type of aircraft at Raleigh-Durham as you proposed last 
vear ‘ 

General Mappux. No, sir: we are not; we are going to use aircraft 
that participate in the same mission, but a different type aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you will not have to extend the runways to the 
extent that you anticipated last year; is that correct ¢ 

General Mappvux. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. What will Goldsboro be used for, then, General 

General Manpux. Goldsboro is presently programmed for fighter 
bomber. 

The Cuarrman. Fighter bomber. 

General Mappux. Fighter bomber; that is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. I notice one of your charts in your tactical com- 
mand shows a great number of bombers. Of course, under one con- 

cept of tactical support to the ground force, bombers play a part. 
Now, where does the airplane that protects the infantry and keeps in 
close contact wiht the ground troops as they move forward or defend 
their position, where is that training taking place ? 

General Mappux. That is your fighter bomber that is going into 
(Goldsboro. 

The CHatrmMan. That is fighter bomber ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman, And then the fighter bomber at Goldsboro will be 
used in the maneuvers that take place down at Bragg to give a protec- 
tion to the ground troops as they advance and as ‘they pick up the 
machine guns necessary and all those kinds of things. 

General Mappux. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. I want to ask a question there: Isn’t it true, General. 
that Laurenburg-Maxton Field, if it is revitalized or reactivated, will 
be used wholly for militar y purposes and that Goldsboro, at the present 
time, Seymour-Johnson Field, is being used almost wholly? 

I think they have two commercial flights daily in there. But if we 
improve, and spend a lot of money developing Raleigh-Durham it will 
be used in connection or conjunction with commercial airlines, with 35 
or 40 flights a day going in there? 

General Mappux. There are commercial airlines ]: anding at Raleigh- 
Durham. 
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Mr. Suorr. Isn’t that right—— 

General Mappux. We intend to let them continue to operate. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes; so you are going to have a combination there wher, 
you could easily have an accident, as we had here in Washington at 
our airport, where a former fine and very able member of this com- 
mittee was killed. 

The Cuatrman. Are these commercial planes going in Raleigh- 
Durham making a contribution toward the support of the Raleigh- 
Durham Airfield, or will they get free use of it, General ? 

General Mappvx. They will contribute. They will pay a landing 
fee in accordance with Air Force regulations. 

The Cuatrman. Is that sufficient to help reduce the cost of Raleigh- 
Durham ? 

General Mappux. Well, the civil airlines say it is more than sufli- 
cient, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

General, can you tell us why you go to Raleigh-Durham and spend 
a tremendous sum of money building it up for use, instead of going to 
Laurenburg-Maxton where the field is already built, where there are 
no commercial lines? 

Can you tell us why you make that decision ? 

General Mappux. There is no place to live at Laurenburg-Maxton, 
sir. 

Mr. Exston. What did they do during World War IT when a tre- 
mendous number of men were located at that point, 35,000. I believe 

General Mappux. They had an extremely high order of family sep- 
aration, sir. I was there. There wasn’t any ‘place to find to live at 
Laurenburg-Maxton. People drove 40 and 50 miles to try to find 
any place to get under a roof and by and large we had almost com- 
pletely family separations at Laurenburg- Maxton. 

Mr. Exston. Allright. Where are they going to live at Goldsboro? 

General Mappux. Goldsboro has a pretty good looking housing 
situation, sir. They have several hundred homes available right now. 

Mr. Ersron. We were down and saw both of them, and I think con- 
ditions were about the same in both places. But let me ask you how 
you reconcile your selection of Raleigh-Durham with your statement 
on page 5: 

The Air Force believes that performance of its major units and their contri- 
bution to the national defense would be accomplished best from bases which 
are used solely by the Air Force. 

Now, you are selecting Raleigh-Durham which is used by commer- 
cial lines, when you have a field that would be used entirely by the 
Air Force, and yet you select Raleigh-Durham. How do you reconcile 
that with your statement here ? 

General Mappux. Well, I think, sir, for the reason I just gave you. 
We don’t think there is any place to live at Laurenburg- Maxton, and 
no prospect of getting it. At Goldsboro and Raleigh-Durham both 
not only are there housing facilities, but there is a great deal of 
prospect of having a successful station there. 

Mr. Exston. Well 

The Cuatrman. All right, now; let’s move along. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, at this point I think T should be per- 
mitted to ask a few questions because I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that went down there. 
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I just don’t know where my friends are going to alight. I agreed 
with those who said Raleigh-Durham is the proper place. My friend 
from Ohio said Goldsboro was the proper place. Now he has attacked 
Goldsboro. 

Mr. Exsron. No; I am not. I am just saying—I am not saying 
that Raleigh-Durham was preferable to Goldsboro, but I said Golds- 
boro was preferable to Raleigh-Durham and by the same process of 
reasoning I am saying that Laurenburg-Maxton would be preferable 
to Raleigh-Durham because you already have the field and you don’t 
have commercial traffic. 

Mr. Kupay. Well, when we were there, they were actually using 
Laurenburg-Maxton in connection with Southern Pines maneuvers. 
They were actually using it. ree 

General Mappux. I am sure we will use it many times again, sir, on 
a maneuver basis. 

Mr. Kirpay. It looked to me as if it was in very good shape. I 
think 

Mr. Sort. As far as runways. 

Mr. Kiuzpay. I think Myrtle Beach is a fine choice, because it looked 
to me as if they had done the best job of all. 

Of course, you have the difficulty with the municipality there. I 
mean, you are going to have to compensate the municipality for 
capital investment. 

General Mappux. Very little, sir. They are ready to donate the 
field to us, 

Mr. Kinpay. I think Myrtle Beach is a very fine station. 

The Crairman. The committee must keep—— 

Mr. Kinpay. What I am wondering about, Mr. Chairman, is: Are 
we going to have Mr. Deane, for instance, come in and insist on also 
utlizing Laurenburg-Maxton ? 

The Cuamman,. I would say no, because of this: When you go to 
the 143 program, it may be necessary to use that field. 

Mr. Exsron. How can they if they don’t have housing there? 

The CHarman. It may be necessary because it is built there, and 
we will build the houses. It may be cheaper to do it that way. Now, 
you have to bear this one thing in mind: That this is an expansion 
from 95 to 126, and you have to have more facilities, and that is one 
of the main purposes of the bill is, is to take in other fields. 

Now, of course, if you stayed at 95 wings, you would be subject 
to criticism if you tried to take both of these, because there wouldn't 
be any justification. 

But with the expansion of the field, or of the program from 95 to 
126, why, there is no criticism on the department in using something 
already in existence in that neighborhood. 

Now, let’s go on, now. We have a heap to do here this morning. 
We will take this up later on in detail. 

Mr. Gavin. On this point, do you feel with the activation of this 
field at Raleigh-Durham, that these 35 or 40 commercial air line land- 
ings would constitute a menace? No doubt they will increase their 
commercial business, too, and you are going to increase your volume 
of landings there. 

Do you figure that these commercial landings are going in any way 
to bea hazard to the field ? 
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General Mappux. We do not, sir. We contemplate no problem 
there. There is no operational problem in connection with that 
field. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead now. 

General Mappux. My next chart shows-——— 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bates, have you a question / 

Mr. Bares. Just one question on Myrtle Beach. I agree with what 
has been said 

The CoarrmMan. I couldnt’ hear you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I say I agree with what has been said about the base 
itself. It was a very neat place. But I should think that the same 
condition would prevail there, perhaps even to a greater degree, as 
far as housing is concerned, as exists today at Laurenburg-Maxton. 

Now, what is the situation as far as housing 1s concerned at Myrtle 
Beach / 

General Mappux. We are putting only one unit in there, Mr. Bates, 
rather than the two that would be required if we went to Laurenburg- 
Maxton. It is just a larger base. 

If you built up the base at Laurenburg-Maxton, as a larger plant, 
for economic reasons you would really be required to put two units in 
there. 

Myrtle Beach is a smaller installation. We are putting one light 
bombardment wing in there. We don’t look upon it as the happiest 
situation in the world for housing. We think it will do all right. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. I know something about Myrtle Beach. 
That is just one factor. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, that was the deciding factor on Raleigh- 
Durham. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. They have plenty of schools. That is an- 
other factor. Myrtle Beach is a very thriving community. 

The CuarrMan. Now, we will get to Myrtle Beach and all these 
later on. Let the general finish his general presentation. Go ahead, 
General. 

General Mappux. My next chart shows the locations of the Air 
Training Command stations. The expanded Air Force has a need for 
a great number of trained men in many specialties, both flying and 
technical personnel. The greatly increased training requirements for 
the expanded force are being met almost entirely by further expanding 
and saturating our present stations. You will note that there is only 
one additional Training Command station in the public works pro- 
gram. At Moore Field, Mission, Tex., we propose the establishment 
of a single-engine advanced training school. 

The CuarrMan. Just one training station ? 

General Mappux. One additional training station. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Go ahead. 

Greneral Mappux. That is all I have on that one, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Take your next chart. 

General Mappux. The increase of 46 combat wings, plus the sup- 
porting forces will, of course, greatly increase the requirements placed 
upon the Air Matériel Command. Again in this case, the increase is 
largely accomplished by increasing the utilization of existing facilities. 
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We have also the requirement for a maintenance depot to serve 
USAF forces in the northeast portion of the United States and USAF 
and NATO forces in Europe and north Africa. This requirement 
existed under the 95-wing program; its requirement has greatly in- 
creased under the 126-wing program. 

During the first session of the Eighty-second Congress, the Air 
Force requested authorization for that depot as a part of the Middle- 
town-Lancaster complex. Air Force representatives testified to the 
many advantages of establishing the new depot in close proximity to 
the existing Olmsted Air Force Base at Middletown. 

Some of these were singleness of command, permitting elimination 
of overhead; interchange of personnel, without requiring transfer 
of homesites; and rectification of the problem of air accessibility to 
the Olmsted Depot, arising from its obsolescent, inexpansible flying 
field, by the establishment of the new depot close enough that its mod- 
ern flying field could serve the entire complex. 

The authorization was granted, but the appropriation requested for 
the complex, which included the funds necessary to acquire the real 
estate for the new depot, was withheld because of some evidence of 
opposition to the new depot by some of the residents of the area. 

On the basis of the authorization, the Air Force undertook ex- 
haustive studies to finalize on a specific site for the new depot in the 
Lancaster area. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, would the General tell us how 
much money was expended in the preliminary work for the Lancaster 
base—we will call it Lancaster, Pa., base ? 

General Mappux. I can’t tell you that, sir. It would have been 
planning money, if any. 

General TrmpertaAke. The only money that was expended, sir, was 
some water planning money and the soundings, the cost of taking the 
soundings that determined that the thing was infeasible from an en- 
gineering point of view. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you give us an estimate / 

The CuarrMan. How much was spent 4 

General Myers. I don’t know, sir. I can get that information. 

The CuarrmMan. Get that information up when we get to Lancaster. 
All right; go ahead. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Air Matériel Command spent approximately $9,500 fer direct expenses 
incident to planning, survey and underground exploration at the Donegal site 
at Lancaster County, Pa. 

Mr. Kirpay. Is Olmsted the Middletown depot ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Kirpay. It has been there for many, many years; is that right ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. I thought you convinced us last year that you ought 
to move it over to Lancaster. 

Now, you have decided not to. 

General Mappux. Mr. Kilday, last year we presented to you that 
we should build a new depot as close to Olmsted as possible because 
you ean’t expand the runway at Olmsted and it can’t take modern 
aircraft. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why can’t you? 
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General Mappux. It is physically impossible. It is built up al! 
around it. 

Mr. Kitpay. A mountain or city or what ? 

General Mappux. It is both city and hills. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And a river. 

General Mappux. And a river on one side. It just can’t be done. 

Mr. Gavin. They didn’t anticipate—— 

The Carman. Why are you putting this new depot in a vulnerable 
area é 

Mr. Gavin. They didn’t anticipate, again, when they put the bas: 
there, that they might grow and expand. Now, they have expanded 
right out to the ultimate, and there is no further place to go. So 
they have to find another base. 

The CHarrman. That is right. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. Gavin. Lam talking about anticipating their requirements over 
a period of years. 

Mr. Kizpay. At this point, what do you regard as a proper run 
way now—how long? 

General Mappux. 10,000 feet at sea level for the type of aircraft we 
are talking about, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And 5,000 used to be tremendously long. 

General Mappvux. When Olmstead was built. it was, I guess, about 
1,500 feet, sir. Olmsted was built, I think, in World War I. 

Mr. Karpay. I am afraid that Kelly is going to move right into the 
city limits. I think it will be right up to city hall pretty soon. 

The CHatrman. Now, you are recommending here a new Air Ma- 
tériel Command or new depot ? 

General Mappux. New depot. 

The Cuatrman. At Lancaster? 

General Mappux. No, sir; at Hammonton. 

Mr. Suorr. New Jersey. 

The Carman. Where is it now? 

General Mappvux. It is not in existence now, sir. Last year we had 
an authorization to build it at Lancaster, sir. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

General Mappux. In the proximity of Middletown, Pa. 

Mr. Gavin. Which is near Harrisburg. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you are moving to New Jersey; is that right? 

General Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How far? 

General Mappux. Here is Olmsted, and here is Hammonton, sir 
[indicating ]. 

The Cuairman. I am serious about this. Now, you pointed out on 
the map of your air defense the area of country that is vulnerable, 
and yet you are coming around here now and are going to establish a 
great big 

Mr. Suort. Not far from Atlantic City. 

The Cnairman. I know, but at the same time this is merely bring- 
ing airplanes in for repair. You can bring them into any section 
of the United States as well as any other place. I am just wondering 
why you are concentrating again in a most vulnerable area, where it 
has to be defended. Why don’t you put in it some section that you 
know can’t be subject to bombing by the enemy ? 

General Mappux. Well 

















The Cuarmman. Because the machines that come there come from 
all over the United States. You take the one—all those little dots 
there. They fly them in there, ship them in there, and it is for repair. 
That is all. 

Mr. Sort. Mr. Chairman, haven’t you been to Hammonton? Don’t 
you know it is near Ocean City and Atlantic City, and the swimming 
is good and the gals are good looking ? 

The Cuamman. That is r ight. No doubt about that. 

But I won’t go into that, because I know the tendency of every- 
thing is to just keep concentrating it. We are making an awful mis- 
take in the whole defense program. That is the reason your air de- 
fense is built up like it is. But the defense program, the manufactur- 
ing end of it, should be distributed as much as possible where it is in 
as invulnerable as—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Georgia. 

The Cuairman. Yes: in Florida. They have one down there. From 
North Carolina down to Louisiana, that section is not subject to any 
raids at all. 

Mr. Brooks. I will agree with the chairman on that. I think even 
on the part of industry—— 

The Cuairman. There isn’t anv doubt about it. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the record ought to show that even on the part 
of the industry there is a disposition to follow the coast line which 
is exposed, and vulnerable in many, many instances when an interior 
point would be much more defendable. 

The CuHarrmMan. Why couldn’t some of these activities—now, I am 
serious about it. I am trving to get this over to the committee for a 
long time. You can’t guide industry because it has the right to go 
where it wants to. 

Mr. Brooks. It should be, Mr. Chairman. <A lot of it is supported 
with Government loans and Government help, and they should be 
guided to some extent in the location of those plants. 

The CHarrMan. I agree with you there, where the Government has 
a hand in it. 

Now, there is the great Middle West out there shown on the map, 
where it is not subject to any raids, and yet you are coming now and 
are going to spend millions and millions of dollars in a depot right 
up in the most congested section of the United States. And the ma- 
chines that go there will come from all over the country. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, you have to admit that these are civil- 
ian employees, and you have to locate where you can get mechanics. 

The Cuarrmman. You can get civilian employess all over America. 
You can get them in Texas. We have the biggest in Texas; I am 
satisfied with that. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The Crarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would like to ask the general here whether or 
not all the matériel that will be handled in and out of this depot is 
handled by aircraft’ 

General Mappvux. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 
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General Mappux. As a matter of fact, the particular site we have 
in mind, we will barge a lot of our traffic to there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the railroads will bring it in. 

The Cuarrman. You have railroads all over the country. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Isit not true that this depot is being located close to 
the Atlantic Ocean because of the necessity of transporting much of 
this matériel by ship across the Atlantic / 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So aircraft is just one factor of transportation. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this, too: 

Why shouldn’t you give consideration to further expansion of 
Brookley Air Field, because it has every conceivable thing he is talk 
ing about? It even has a barge line to its own docks for the air 
matériel. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Let him answer it. 

General Mappux. This will of course use the ports of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harpy. They are already overcrowded. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly ; overcrowded. 

The Army has its plans worked out in case of an all-out emergency 
to use the ports from Norfolk on down to Jacksonville, instead of 
concentrating everything in congested ports today. Now, that an- 
swers completely Mr. Van Zandt’s question. 

A great deal of this is to be for shipment overseas. There are other 
ports. There is Wilmington. There is Norfolk. There is Charles- 
ton. 

Mr. Rivers. You can say that again. 

The Cuarrman. There is Savannah and there is Jacksonville, and 
there is New Orleans, and all those ports. 

Mr. Gavin. Philadelphia. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENREW. Mobile. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s have this matter straightened, Mr. Chairman. 

This proposal here is for an air base in connection with the Middle- 
town Depot, that has to be in close proximity. That is why it was 
decided on Hammontown, rather than up in Lancaster. 

The CHatrman. I know—— 

Mr. Gavin. What is the investment at Middletown now, approxi- 
mately; what would you say / 

General Mappux. $15.6 million. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. You have $16 million in. So now they are 
trying to find an air “base in close proximity to the Middletown field. 

The CHaman, They found it; and it will be put where they want 
it. But I was just merely raising these questions that should be con- 
sidered by the Department when it locates some new facility. 

Go ahead, now, General. 

Mr. Bares. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, this is very important. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I just want to find out how far is this 
from Atlantic City—Hammontown / 

The CHarrMAN. One minute, now—— 

General Mappux. It is about 28 miles. 
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Mr. Barres. And you have NAS Pomona, Atlantic City, about 10 
miles out from the beach. 

General Mappux. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, I know down there at the naval station—I have 
had something to do with that—you have a very desperate labor situa- 
tion down there. 

General Mappux. We expect to draw our labor from Camden, Tren- 
ton, and Atlantic City; principally from Camden, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Principally from Camden ? 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That is almost an hour's drive down in there from 
Camden. 

General Mappux. It will be less than an hour, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, 1 have been down to Pomona, and it is not far 
from it—45 minutes. 

General Mappux. Well, I believe I have the exact figures. It is 
iround 30 miles from Camden. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is only a few miles farther to Pomona, and they 
‘ant draw any labor market out of Camden for that station. I don't 
know whether you are overoptimistic on Hammontown. 

General Mappux. We made very detailed labor surveys on it, sir. 

Mr. Bates. It is an easy problem in the wintertime, because you 
have many people that work at the beach. 

The CHarrMAN. We will take this up when we come to it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show some- 
thing here: I think we are getting a distorted view by seeing maps 
here of the various commands and, just as the chairman stated a while 
ago on one of the maps the whole southeastern portion of the United 
States was blank. 

But when you put all of the maps together, I think you would have 
a pretty general distribution. 

The CuHamman. There isn’t any doubt about that. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think perhaps the hearings should show either by a 
map or by a list of installations. It is a false impression in looking 
it one command map. 

The Cuairman. That is right; they distributed the activities very 
well all through the United States as a whole. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Now, that we have heard from all the committee experts 
on the location of this, why don’t we have the Air Force give its justi- 
fication in the matter? 

The Cuamman. We will do that when we come to these items. He 
is making a general statement, now. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. The question I would like to have you 
answer for me: You decided on the Lancaster Air Base. That was 
4,000 or 5,000 acres right in the heart of the greatest agricultural 
lands east of the Mississippi. Then there was considerable objection 
from the agricultural interests who were vigorously opposed to it in 
that particular part of Pennsylvania. But the commercial, industrial 
interests were anxious to have the field located there. 
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It was finally abandoned. Now, what I am trying to find out: You 
did spend a lot of money in preliminary surveys, and then because of 
the objection, partly I presume—was that the real reason why you 
abandoned that or was it because you found the condition of the 
terrain, the soil and the physical structure of the land was not suitable 
for the airport? 

And what I am trying to find out: Why didn’t you examine the 
physical structure of the terrain before you decided to spend the money 
on all the preliminary studies and the development of plans and so 
forth? 

The reasons they gave me—— 

The Cuarrman. Give him an opportunity to answer your question, 
now. Go ahead, General, and answer his question. 

General Mappux. The reason that we left Lancaster was because 
only after extensive drillings we discovered that the subsurface area 
would not support the type construction we were talking about. We 
ran into extensive limestone caves, literally underground streams, 
which would have required at a very great expense building up the sub- 
surface area. 

It was physically not possible to build the kind of station there we 
required. 

Mr. Gavin. Why weren't those studies of the physical structure of 
the land made before you went ahead with all the preliminary studies, 
and plans, to actually develop a base ? 

That is what I am getting at. Why wasn’t it found out that the 
structure was not suitable for a base 

The Cuarrman. We will take that up when we come to the item. 
We must go ahead. 

General Mappux. Because of the uncertainty of the ultimate effect 
of the opposition, the urgency of getting the new depot development 
started, and the anticipated difficulty in finding a site which could be 
economically developed to meet the depot requirement, the Air Force 
concurrently undertook studies of a much larger area than would be 
required if the two depots were to be operated as one complex. 

Jur experience proved the wisdom of this broader study because we 
found after the most exhaustive studies that neither Lancaster County 
nor the entire eastern portion of Pennsylvania contained a site which 
was physically or economically feasible for development as a depot 
site. 

We worked exceedingly hard to avail ourselves of the authorization 
we have for a new depot in the Lancaster area and when it became 
obvious that neither the county nor the area presented a solution, we 
intensified our search elsewhere. The best site for economic develop- 
ment that would meet our requirements was found to be in the area of 
Hammonton, N. J. 

The Hammonton site by reason of its location will not only meet 
the requirement for the depot, but also will meet the requirement for 
a base for Military Air Transport Service squadrons in the Northeast 
part of the United States. By placing both activities at the base 
proposed for Hammonton, a savings of approximately $10 million 
would be realized by eliminating the necessity to build runways and 
operational facilities for these two activities at separate locations. 
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Accordingly, we are asking that Public Law 155, Eighty-second 
Congress, be amended by deleting that which pertains to the Olmsted 
Air “Base, Middleton and Lancaster complex, and are requesting in 
lieu thereof, authorization for our requirements at Olmsted Air Force 
Base separate from the authorization necessary to meet the require- 
ments in the Hammonton area. 

I have given you this information in some detail at this time because 
of the public interest in the matter, as well as the fact that the depot 
requirement arose under the 95-wing program, where as I am speaking 
to you today primarily on the 126-wing program. 

There are a few small depots and ‘warehouse facilities required by 
the Air Matériel Command which are not shown here since they do 
not require public-works funds. 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute. What page are you reading 
from now, General? Page 10? 

How are you going to build them, then ? 

General Mappux. They are on leased properties, sir. 

The CHatrMan. You have tosubmit them to the committee ? 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

General Mappux. My next chart shows the continental base require- 
ments for the Military Air Transport Service. As previously shown, 
the Military Air Transport Service will increase substantially by 
June 30, 1954. The figures shown on this chart show the ultimate 
deployments of the Military Air Transport Service squadrons in the 
United States. These squadrons will be located at McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Wash.; Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.; Kelly 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.; Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, 
Ala.; West Palm Beach, Fla.; Dover, Del.; McGuire Air Force Base, 
Fort Dix, N. J.; and at our new Air Matériel Command depot at 
Hammonton, N. J. 

Analysis of our airlift requirements in the event of hostilities indi- 
cates that most of the lift is likely to be a requirement falling upon 
the east coast. It is for this reason that you will notice the maximum 
concentration of MATS bases in the eastern seaboard area. Great 
Falls, Mont., will be the home of an air resupply and communica- 
tions wing. 

Mr. Norsiap. What about the base at Westover? What are you 
going to do with that ? 

General Mappux. That becomes a Strategic Air Base. 

Mr. Kirpay. General, I see you have the “T” on there, and that is 
supposed to be a symbol of “teni ant,” as I understand it. 

General Mappux. That is correct. This is at Brookley. This is 
an Air Matériel Command Depot, and MATS operates there as a 
tenant. 

Mr. Kizpay. You have one over at Kelly also, as an Air Matériel 
Depot—tenant there. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. We are not to understand, then, that that is from 
a private lessor? 

General Mappux. No, sir; Air Transport Command is a tenant on 

1 AMC Base. They are all on air base stations. 

Mr. Kitpay. From one pocket to another. 
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General Mappux. Yes, sir; this is put on there, as I said before, so 
you won't get a wrong impression. 

Mr. Krpay. I wonder how that hooks up with your statement a 
moment ago in answer to the chairman. You said there were some 
small Air Matériel Command 

General Mappux. These are small specialized supply depots. 

Mr. Krupay. You mean tenants of the Air Force or tenants from 
private owners / 

General Mappux. Now, which case. sir? In the small depot / 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I mean. 

General Mappux. It will be leased from private owners, other 
facilities. 

Mr. Kivpay. And they are sent up here as projects to be con- 
sumated under 155? 

General Mappux. Yes; these are not airfields. These are simply 
warehouse type of thing. 

The Cuarrman. Just leasing warehouses from private individuals 
who have the floor space. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

The CuHatrrman. That is right. 

General Mappux. These are tenants on other Air Force users. 

The Cuarrman. That is clear. 

Go ahead, now. 

General Mappux. The following chart portrays those bases to be 
under the jurisdiction of our Continental Air Command. This com- 
mand is charged with the responsibility for training our aviation engi- 
neer forces, processing of personnel to overseas areas, administering 
and training the Reserve forces, and directing the training of the Air 
National Guard. 

The aviation engineers receive their training at Camp Beale, Marys- 
ville, Calif., and Wolters Air Force Base, Mineral Wells, Tex. Our 
two principal overseas personnel-processing activities, now located at 
Camp Stoneman, Pittsburg, Calif., and Camp Kilmer, N. J., are to 
move to Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, Calif., and MeGuire Air 
Force Base, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Headquarters Continental Air Command is currently located at 
Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., but is sched- 
uled to move to the Grandview Airport at Kansas City, in conjunction 
with the units of the Air Defense Command already discussed. Sher- 
man Air Force Base, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., is staffed with Con- 
tinental Air Command personnel to support the Army’s Command 
and General Staff College. To accomplish the task of administering 
and training the Reserve forces, we have divided the country into four 
Continental Air Forces, which are controlled from Headquarters 
based at Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Calif.; Selfridge Air 
Force Base, Mount Clemens, Mich., Mitchel Air Force Base, Long 
Island, and Robins Air Force Base, Warner Robins, Ga. 

To complete the picture of Air Force locations, we have combined 
on one chart the activities assigned to our smaller commands: 

Air Research and Development Command, Air University, Head- 
quarters Command, Headquarters United States Air Force, Air Prov- 
ing Ground Command and the Special Weapons Command. Brooks 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., is shown as the location for the 
School of Aviation Medicine. 
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The CuHarrMan. Now, in that connection, is there anything in this 
bill establishing and making a provision specifically for the School 
of Aviation Medicine at Brooks Airfield ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir; there is. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead then. 

General Mappux. Gentlemen, this chart is prepared in order to give 
you a comprehensive look at the entire continental base structure. The 
colored symbols have the same meaning as before. Black represents 
the bases already authorized to which no major units are being added ; 
the green shows the old bases with significant increases in utilization. 
This is the air-base structure which has already been authorized. The 
addition of this overlay will show you the general effect of the base 
authorizations which you are now being asked to approve, as indicated 
by the red dots. 

Twenty-five of our existing stations are absorbing new major units. 

The CHarrMan. Read that again. 

General Mappux. Twenty-five of our existing stations are absorbing 
new major units. You are now being asked to authorize in this bill 
19 additional bases, as shown in red. Of these, only one, Hammonton, 
N. J., is being built from scratch. The remainder are former military 
installations. 

The CHarrman. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question 

The CHarrman. I think you are to be complimented in the way you 
have dispersed your activities. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The CHarrMan. One minute. 

From that map up there, it looks like you have them well scattered. 
And of course that is based strictly upon military requirements isn’t 
it ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is the only standard ? 

General Mappvux. That, and the economy of meeting our military 
requirements where we could do it the cheapest. 

The Ciarman. Now, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. General, I notice only one new installation so far as 
the red dots are concerned, on the total Pacific-coast area. Why is 
that ? 

General Mappux. It is at Palmdale, Calif., sir. 

Mr. Doyitx. Why only one? 

The CHarrMan. No room. 

General Mappux. I can only say, sir, that we followed the procedure 
which I outlined here. We started to meet the operational require- 
ment the cheapest we could do it. And where these fell, we didn’t pay 
any attention to. 

Mr. Rivers. They only picked up seven Congressmen. 

The CruamrMan. Of course, it looks like the military requirements, 
and we all recognize it, were very great on the Pacific coast; they are 
very great in various training facilities down in the Southwest. 

It looks like you have done a good job from the map. 

Now, let’s see how well you have programed it from an economy 
standpoint. 

Is that vour next? 
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General Trmpertake. Mr. Chairman, General Myers, the director 
of installation, would like to show you the progress of our present 
programs and recapitulate this program for you—this request. 

The CuatrMan. Then he is going over those of the present program / 

General Trmper.aKker. No, sir; he is going over the financial aspect 
of this, sir; the obligation status and things of that sort. 

The CuarMan. Is he going to take them up project by project’ 

General Timpertake. General Myers will not, sir; that comes after 
General Brownfield. 

The CHairman,. All right; go ahead, now. The Air Force con- 
struction program. Now, I have it broken down here myself. I have 
broken down how much we spent on each one of these places when 
they were authorized. I worked that out myself. 

Go ahead, now. 

General Myrrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

The CuatrmMan. Let there be order, members of the committee. 
now. Thank you, General, for the fine statement that you just pre- 
sented to the committee. 

General Myers. The Secretary of the Air Force and General Mad- 
dux have presented the requirements 

The CHarrMan. General, wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Wait until the backfield gets a copy. 

The CuairMan. Go ahead now. 

General Myers. The Secretary of the Air Force and General Mad- 
dux have presented the requirements for bases and facilities to support 
126 wings. Based on these requirements the major commands were 
instructed to submit their public works programs to provide these 
required bases and facilities for 126 combat wings to be in place by 
the end of fiscal year 1954. The command submittals, received in 
November 1951, were reviewed in detail by the Air Staff in confer- 
ences with major command representatives. These extensive reviews 
resulted in a program of $5.050 billion for minimum facilities as 
shown on this chart. 

That was the first review. 

This program was then presented to the Air Force Headquarters 
Installations Board on November 26, 1951. This Board in an effort 
to reduce the size of the program directed certain criteria revisions 
and deferrals and appointed an ad hoe committee to review the pro- 
gram in detail. After careful analysis and detailed study of each 
project, again in conference with representatives of each major com- 
mand, the ad hoc committee presented a program to the Installations 
Board of $4.21 billion for authorization on December 3, 1951. 

The Installations Board reviewed the findings of this committee 
during the period December 10-13, 1951, and applied some additiona| 
revisions and deferrals which reduced the program to $4.008 billion. 

Due to budgetary limitations received early in 1952, and subsequent 
to the reviews which I have just mentioned, it was evident that the 
procurement programs for both equipment and personnel would not 
permit attainment of the 126 combat wings by the end of fiscal year 
1954, and that an interim lesser force only could be obtained by end 
of fiscal year 1954. 

Based on these new factors the Installations Board appointed an- 
other ad hoe committee to relate the public-works programs to the 
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revised schedules for unit activations, personnel build-up, training 
programs, and aircraft deliveries and modifications, and provided fur- 
ther guidance on providing facilities to a lesser amount by deferring 
support and morale facilities and even some operational facilities. 

‘This committee reported back to the Installations Board January 

, 1952, with a program totaling $3.704 billion for new authorization, 
a funding of $2.912 billion which included $548 million of prior 

years’ authorization. 

These actions, which were very penetrating and thorough, coupled 
with the sereening which later took ca within the Department of 
De fense, resulted in a program of $3,539,535,000 authorizations and 

958,251,000 in appropriations w hich was presented to the BOB on 
i irch 6, 1952. On March 29 the BOB indicated $1.5 billion in ap- 
propriations would be all that would be allowed in the basic public- 
works appropri: ations and that authorization should be reduced ac- 
cordingly. These reductions were to be based on a first supplemental, 
fiscal year 1953 program being available by April 15, 1953, as has been 
explained by Mr. Huggins. “Based on this guidance the fiscal year 
1953 authorization program was realined to include all items on bases 
where units were to be activated prior to July 1, 1953, plus those items 
on bases where construction time estimated to begin on April 15, 1953, 
would not be completed by the scheduled activation date in fiscal year 
1954. 

A new program was completed April 4, 1952, on these guidelines 
snd amounted to a total authorization for fiscal year 1953 of $3,538,- 

546,000 divided into a basic request of $2,522,015,000 and a first supple- 
mental of $1,016,531,000. 

Specific “mark-ups” of this program were — red to the Air Force 
by the BOB on April 7, April 17, and April 25, 1952. The last of 
these provided the final guidance toward the aeourant presented to 
youtoday. ‘These latest “mark-ups” and the problems posed by them 
have been stated by Mr. Huggins in his presentation. 

The Air Force program in title III completed April 28, 1952, and 
now under consideration totals $859,991,000 for the U nited States, 
*139,099,000 for outside the United States, and $517,071,000 classified, 
for a total of $1,516,161,000. 

I have mentioned the process of reviews and actions to indicate the 
order of magnitude of the deletions which took place. This program 
has been reduced below minimum requirements, deferring for future 
programs a large part of the requirements, at a risk which is not 
acceptable from the Air Force readiness standpoint. 

The Cuamman. Read that again. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is very important, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Indeed, it is. 

General Myers. This program has been reduced below minimum 
requirements, deferring for future programs a large part of the re- 
quirements, at a risk which is not acceptable from the Air Force 
readiness standpoint. 

The Coarrman. All right. What does that mean? 

General Myers. Briefly, sir, that means that if, as has been stated— 
may I have this off the record, please ? 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Kixpay. Let’s see if I understand you. The Bureau of the 
Budget simply sent over word that all they were going to let you 
have is $1,500,000,000 ¢ 

General Myers. In appropriations. 

Mr. Kinpay. Regardless of what the Air Force felt was the mili 
tary requirement ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. So are we to understand that the Bureau of the Budget, 
civilians, are controlling the recommendations of the military to this 
committee ? 

Mr. Rivers. Of course; they do it every day. 

Mr. Suort. They have been doing it for a long time. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. That is why we wanted to abolish 
them. 

Mr. Kuzway. Of course, I know. I wanted to get it for the record. 

General Myers. The answer is “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I agree that we, as civilians, are going to make the 
final determination, but I want the military to come here and tell us 
their frank views on it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if you will read page 2—I am going to exam- 
ine them along that line—the very lowest figure that the Air Force 
thought was necessary for appropriations was some $3,000,000,000. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; $3,500,000,000. 

The Cuarmman. What / 

Mr. Suort. Three and a half. 

General Myers. Three and a half billions. 

Mr. SHorr. And the Budget just issued an edict that you could only 
have $1,500,000,000 ; that is the situation, isn’t it? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Also put this in the record, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. When they did that, then that forced the Air Force 
to reach this conclusion, “A risk which is not acceptable from the 
Air Force readiness standpoint.” Then the country can understand 
that even if you make this $1.5 billion appropriation, the Air Force 
will not be in a state of readiness at the end of 1954, as far as your 
bases are concerned ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir, I think that is correct, sir. May I make 
a correction to my statement. This $3.5 billion here, sir, is the require- 
ment for authorization. ‘Two and nine-tenths billion dollars was our 
requirements for appropriations, sir, against that authorization in 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you this, General. When they reduced 
you, didn’t the Air Force go over the program of the Air Force and 
pick out the most vital projects to be handled first ? 

Secretary Huccrns. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Hueeins. When it was reduced within the required dollar 
figures, we then worked out the program which I covered yesterday of 
dividing it into a basic 1953 supplemental, I mean a basic 1953 bill, and 
a supplemental 1953 bill, and we went on a 1-year scheduling instead 
of a 2-year scheduling basis. 

In the course of that, in our bill which is now before you, the facil- 
ities which are called for are not a reduction in bases but they do in- 
volve an application of the funds which will be available after the 
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basic 1953 bill is passed to the priority items on the bases which are 
considered. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the light of this statement here, 
I don’t think this committee ought to fail to get the full reeommenda- 
tions of the Air Force as to what the y think is nec ‘essary to put this 
country in shape where we, the Congress, are not going to assume the 
risks which have been put squarely on our back right at the present 
time. 

When the general comes here and says that he is not willing to say 
that this program is acceptable, an acceptable risk to the country, I 
think the og is then on the Congress, regardless of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to decide what could be done or should be done. 

The CuHairman. The general : 

Mr. Brooks. I think we ought to hear the whole program that he 
thinks ought to be presented. 

General Myers. You have the whole program in the books which 
are before you. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Myers. Broken into two parts. 

Mr. Arenbs. Let me ask the general: Who did the Air Force cry 
to when the budget figures were reduced? Did you cry to the Secre- 
tary of Defense 

Secretary Hucarns. We cried both to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Arenps. What did the Secretary of Defense do? Who did he 
cry to? 

Secretary Hueerns. I don’t know that he cried. 

Mr, Arenps. O. K. 

Secretary Huceins. I am—— 

Mr. Arenps. I would like to know whether he did or not. I would 
like to find out. We will ask him the question. 

Secretary Hucerns. I don’t know. We are taking our orders—— 

Mr. Arenps. I don’t want you coming up here crying to the Con- 
gress When you don’t cry to the fellow you ought to cry to. 

Secretary Hucarns. We were taking our orders pretty much from 
the Bureau of the Budget here, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead now. 

Mr. Brooks. Is he going to give us the picture / 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, it is in this book, the requirement to meet the 
126 wings by 1954. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. It is in the book. 

General Myers. Sir, the requirement is in the book for the force to 
be attained by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Myers. But the requirement, as shown in the book does 
include some of the cuts that the Bureau of the Budget make. It 
doesn’t show this 

Mr. Brooks. General, is that the requirement which you recommend 
for us to undertake as an assumed risk which the Air Force will rec- 
ommend to the country ? 

General Myers. This figure here, sir, represents our requirement 
as the Air Force submitted it, sir. 
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Mr. Suort. As far as authorization. 

General Myers. All of this, in authorization. 

Mr. Snort. 2.9. 

General Myers. 2.9 for funding; yes, sir. 

Secretary Hvcerns. Over a 2-year period. 

Mr. Brooks. And all of that is recommended in your program in 
your book ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Hvceins. There is one other factor, that included in our 
three and a half billions of authorization are the foreign bases which 
in the bill before you are included in title V. 

The total amount involved there is about four hundred million. So 
that to be completely realistic on this, recognizing four hundred mil- 
lion of bases for authorization in title V, the request here, as compared 
with the one billion five, which is in the bill before you, is 3.1, instead 
of 3.5. 

Mr. Suorr. Just cut you in two, about 50 percent ! 

Secretary Huearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask again: You said, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Arends, Mr. Secretary, you were taking orders pretty 
much from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Hueerns. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is one of the most shocking things we have 
ever heard. I favor abolishing the Bureau of the Budget, and have for 
years. Sohas Mr. Hébert. He and I vie as to who feels most strongly 
about this. Here is my point. I think that is one of the shocking 
things we could experience. One of the top men in the Air Force, 
with all your responsible .subordinates, being dictated to by two or 
three men—it is not over three or four—to tell you how to run this 
thing for the defense of 155 million people. And I know this, too, that 
there is an existing Executive order that vou can’t testify to something 
that is not the policy of the executive department. 

Mr. Suorr. But the gentleman 

Mr. Rivers. The Congress has its corresponding responsibility, as 
Mr. Brooks has said, and I want my position to be known. I don’t 
propose to go along with it. 

Mr. Snort. Iagree with that. But the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina must remember that the Director of the Budget is the personal 
representative of the President, the Commander in Chief, just as the 
Comptroller General is the agent of Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. May I remind the gentlemen, though, that we are per- 
sonal representatives of the people of the United States. We have a 
responsibility. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say this a second. We can cut off his pay and 
I don’t believe he will work for nothing. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. We ought to be a little consistent here. We are con- 
demning the Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, I want to get this in mind. Is this 
statement in executive session that the Bureau of the Budget has lim- 
ited them to the extent 











The CHatmrman. T would say up to date his statement will go in the 
record and should be made public. 
Mr. Srorr. Sure. 
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The CuHarrMan. Because up to date there is nothing classified. 

Mr. Winsteap. | want to say this in compliment to the witnesses 
this morning. They have been honest with us and I certainly don't 
want to put them on the spot. The trouble we have: We can't get 
enough of them to come up here and tell the facts. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Finletter was frank and candid in telling the 
committee yesterday what they did to him. 

Secretary Hueerns. One further statement, if 1 may, Mr. Chair- 
man. In our discussions and arguments with the Bureau of the 
Budget, we stated that we had no alternative but to tell you what we 
are telling you this morning, and that was fully agreed by them. 
There was no clamp put on what we could tell you. 

Mr. Kitpay. That ought to be made perfectly clear, that General 
Myers’ statement that it is unacceptable and what not—it is alright 
to have that on the record and made public, because, after all, the gen- 
tleman is a soldier. 

Mr. Rivers. Because we have a record here of where people thought 
they had immunity. 

Mr. Winsrep. We don’t want to expose he men who are giving us 
honest testimony in this committee. 

Secretary Hugerns. You can put that in my mouth, then. It won't 
bother me. 

Mr. Rivers. You are a good witness. 

The CHatrMan. The Department should always advise the com- 
mittee of its views and then give the committee the benefit of the 
views of the Director of the Budget. 

Now, from: a military standpoint, what recommendation did the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff make as to the amount that should be authorized 
for the Air Force? Did they say 3.5 or did they say 1.5’ Now what 
decision did the Joint Chiefs of Staff make / 

General ToreerLake. Mr. Vinson, to my knowledge they made no 
determination as far as dollars were concerned. They did make a 
determination as we quoted to you vesterday, that this program was in 
consonance with their plans, their various plans. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Dorie. Which program, general ? 

General Trmper.ake. Sir? 

Mr. Doyte. Which program is in consonance with theirs? 

Secretary Huaatns. This total base program. 

General ToaeertAke. Our total base program, wih all of our over- 
seas requirements in it, as you saw it presented to you yesterday. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, this committee has the authority 
when we study this item by iem to put every item back that we 
want to. 

The Cuarmman. Now certainly. 

Mr. Durnam. It is in our discretion. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Duruam. And if it is justified, I am willing to put it back, too. 

The CuarrmMan. Let’s hear them first. Let’s see what kind of case 
they make out. We don’t know whether the Director of the Budget 
was too rigid or whether the Air Force was too generous in its request. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I ask you this question. That statement which 
has just been made, can we make that public? I want to know. 
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The Cuatrman. I will say when the committee issues a state- 
ment——— 

Mr. Arenps. I want to know. I don’t want to have this tagged 
on me. 

Secretary Hucetns. Which statement is that? 

Mr. ArENps. This statement as to how the Air Force feels, that it is 
“at a risk which is not acceptable from the Air Force readiness stand- 
point.” You want to know if the Air Force believes that enough so 
we can make that public ¢ 

General TimpBerLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ArEeNDs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. We congratulate you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, I don’t see anything unusual 
about this situation. 

The CuarrMan. Nota bit. It happens all the time. 

Mr. Price. The Bureau of the Budget always cuts you down to the 
very bone. You make these arguments before the proper committees 
of the House, and it goes to the Senate. You made these arguments 
before the Appropriations Committee, did you not? What did the 
Appropriations Committee do? They cut you a little more, didn't 


they? 
General TimBerLake. Last year, sir. 
Mr. Pricer. I mean this year, last year, every year they do it. 


General TrweerLaker. This program athe t been before the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. Price. Not the particular program, but it is the same pattern. 

General TimBEerRLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. It always happens. 

The CHairman. Along the line developed—— 

Mr. Price. They cut vou a little more. Congress goes in and cuts 
you a little more than the Appropriations Committee, doesn’t it? 

The CHairman. Wait 1 minute. 

Along the line developed by Mr. Price, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended in the appropriations 
for the Air Force some $20,000,000,000. Then Congress comes along, 
after a hearing, and, why, we cut it $4,000,000,000. So we did not 
follow the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, nor did we 
follow the recommendation of the budget. Those things happen all 
the time. 

This is nothing to get excited about. 

Mr. Rivers. But if they had started off at the beginning—— 

The Cuarrman. The Congress says we are in better position, after 
the committe heard it, to reduce it $4 billion and reduced it $4 billion. 
Now, we will hear their original demand when the item-by-item con- 
sideration comes in, and then we will reach a decision as to whether or 
not we think they were warranted in the request, or make the recom- 
mendation what we think the facts support. This is nothing new 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, this wasn’t the committee that  re- 
duced it. 

The Cuatrman. No, but the House reduced it. 

Mr. Arenps. This is all right. The Apprepriations Committee 
reduced it $4 billion. I am talking about the Armed: Services 
Committee. , 
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The CuarrMAn. And you supported the House reduction. 

Mr. Rivers. This is still nothing unusual. I still want to abolish the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, the gentleman is still up in the air about 
that. He has been in the air all the time about it. Wait 1 minute. We 
have to get back to a little orderly procedure. 

Now, General, we will have to take a recess until 2 o’clock, and we 
will all come back here at 2 o’clock. We are going to start in 
reading—— 

Mr. Brooks. What are we going to do about his statement ? 

The Cuarrman. He has made the statement. Let his conscience 
vuide him. I can’t take care of anybody’s conscience but mine. We 
are going to start reading the bill at 2 o’clock. The first one is Barks- 
dale. If nobody is here interested in Barksdale when we start, then 
we will go into 1t anyway. 

(Whereupon, at 11:52 a. m., Tuesday, May 135, 1952, the committee 
was adjourned to 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

When the committee recessed General Myers was testifying. 

General Myers, please come back and start on page 3, chart 1. 

General Myers. This next chart, Mr. Chairman, summarizes the 
program. It shows the relationship between the new authorization 
we are now requesting and the total requirement for fiscal year 1953 
in title IIT. 

Note that although we have a requirement for $2.831 billion total 
authorization for fiscal year 1953, this bill contemplates authorization 
for only $1.516 billion. 

The CuHarrman. Wait right there. Let’s clear this up. 

You propose to come back here in January next year asking for a 
supplementary authorization for fiscal 1953; isn’t that correct ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. And that would get the difference between one and 
a half billion and $2.83 billion; about one-fourth ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. The figures may not be accurate, but your total 
program is $2.831 billion ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is the program which represents the 
Bureau of the Budget cuts in the total program. It is not or does not 
represent our complete requirement, sir. 

The Cratrman. I understand that. Following the direction of 
the Bureau of the Budget, then you propose to come back here in 
fiscal year 19538, or in January, and ask for a supplementary appro- 
priation of 1.4? 

General Myers. Supplemental appropriation ; yes, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan,. That is right. Well, now, the thought is running 
through my mind, and it is a matter that the committee should give 
some consideration to: What is the use of being back here in Janu- 
ary and having to go through all this again? Why not consider the 
authorization of what you are going to ask in your supplementary 
authorization at this time, now 4 
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We gain nothing in the world, as far as the committee is concern 
by having a supplementary authorization in January 1953. 

General Myers. I agree, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, you see—I see what you are driving at, ai, 
this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Myers. The budget has cleared an appropriation, bas). 
1953 appropriation, of 1.5, sir; that is, the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bares. That is this one. 

Mr. Kevitener. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, now. 

Mr. Ketiener. They will be coming back in January not only fo: 
an appropriation but for an authorization. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Ketitener. The second slice, in other words. 

The Cuarman. That is right. Now, the Budget has cleared that, 

Mr. Kevitener. That is right. 

Secretary Huggins. The Budget has not cleared the supplemental. 
no, sir. 

Mr. Ketiteuer. But they approved your coming up here and telling 
the committee about the whole 1953 program. 

The CHatrman. You don’t know whether you will come here at 
all for a supplementary appropriation. 

General Myers. Under the present guidance that we have been 
given from the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget, this program is based on our presentation of a supple- 
mental, sir. 

The Crarrman. That is right; exactly. 

Mr. Barres. Why don’t you come up here and give the whole thing / 

Mr. Smarr. They won't let them. 

The Ciatrman. You have pretty good assurance that in January 
you will ask a supplementary authorization. 

Mr. Kimpay. You don’t have any assurance, because there is an 
election inthe meantime. Mr. Short may be presiding. 

The CHarmman. I don’t want to be bogged down with all these 
things falling on my shoulders now. I am just wondering if it isn’t 
a good time to handle it now. 

Secretary Huecrns. The Bureau of the Budget recognizes that this 
program is not adequate for what we are shooting at. 

The CHamman. That is right, exactly. 

Now, why wouldn't it be in the interest of time that we consider 
what is going to be laid before the Congress in its supplementary) 
authorization in 1953 ? 

Secretary Huceins. We would like to present the whole program. 

The Cuairman. That is right. And that is the only sensible thing. 

Mr. Ketiener. Both slices together, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. Let me put it this way. Here is a bill for $1.5 
billion. In January you are coming up here and want $1.4 billion. 
That is around $3 billion. Why not consider the whole thing now, 
and deal with the question of authorization? Therefore, we do not 
have to have a supplementary authorization bill in January. 

All you would then have to have is an appropriation. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Huccins. We are prepared to do that. 

Mr. Hess. Do these books cover the full program ¢ 

Secretary Hucarns. Yes, si 

General Myers. They cover “ile full—— 

The CHairnmMan. I want to get the reaction of the committee. 

You see exactly what we are up against. 

Mr. Kinpay. You have to be practical, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. All right. In January they are going to ask for it. 

Mr. Kivpay. If the Bureau of the Budget sends over 1.516 and 
we come out there with 2.831, we are going to be in mighty bad shape. 

The CuHairnMan. Well, we are in this kind of position: We are in the 
position of saying the budget has given a clearance. 

Mr. Kitpay. Logically correct. This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I don’t agree with Mr. Kilday, and 
I will tell you why: 

During the war we gave the Navy authorization for many millions 
of tons of shipping which they now possess. There wasn’t a thing 
wrong in our giving the Navy the authorization to build ships during 
the war. We could do the same thing for the Air Force and if they 
can sell it to the appropriations committtee, it would be perfectly 
logical and with a perfect precedent. 

The CrarrM an. Anyhow, we will be here. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t agree with Mr. Kilday. 

The Coatrman. I was just trying to take some of the work off of Mr. 
Short, if it fell his lot to do it. 

Mr. Rivers. If we have to have a Republican, I guess Mr. Short is 
as good as any of them. 

The Cuatrman. If it will fall to my lot in 1953, I will do it, then, as 
I do it now. 

Go ahead. 

General Myers. The next chart, sir, indicates the distribution of 
the authorization within the United States to the various major com 
mands under title Ii1. The red portion is the authorization, and the 
gray is the requirement. You can see that the Strategic Air Com 
mand has the major portion : $410,476,000 or 48 percent of the Zone of 
Interior total. 

The CuarrMan. Members, bear in mind: the money is broken down. 

General Myers. Or 48 percent of the Zone of Interior total. The 
next high is the Air Training Command with $139,220,000, or 16 per 
cent. The apparent smallness of the Air Defense Command total of 
$60,973,000, or 7 percent, is due to the fact that many of their units 
are tenants on bases programed by other commands. In other words, 
the amounts programed for Strategic Air Command, Air Matériel 
Command, Training Command, and others include dollars for Air 
Defense Command tenant units. 

Mr. Suorr. It is very important to bear that in mind. 

General Myers. The Tactical Air Command is programed for $94, 
826,000, or 11 percent of the total authorization, and the Research 
and Development Command for $70,941,000, or 8.5 percent . 

The other portion, totaling $19,990,000, or 2.3 percent, includes the 
required Communications and Navigational Nias $7,990,000, and Un- 
forseen Construction requirements, $12 million. 
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The Cuarmman. Now 1 minute, General: 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, when you write up the report, be sure to break 
it down showing the percent for each command. 

Mr. Ketiever. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, go ahead. 

General Myers. This next chart gives the same type of information 
as the preceding chart, but indicates the requested authorization out- 
side the continental United States under title III. The total authori- 
zation request is $656,170,000. Of this amount the Alaskan Air 
Command receives $78,344,000, or 12 percent; the Far East Air Force 
$32,752,000, or 5 percent; the Northeast Air Command $197,620,000, 
or 30 percent; the Military Air Transport Service $55,671,000, or 8 
percent; and the United States Air Force in Europe, $157,663,000, or 
21 percent. : 

The CHamman. Could you designate a little more specifically— 
where you say the Northeast Air Command; where would that be, 
General ¢ 

General Myrrs. The Northeast Air Command, sir, is in the north- 
east portion, Labrador, Newfoundland, Greenland, in that area, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. The Far East Air Force includes the Korean situa- 
tion, does it, today? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; but there are no funds in here for Korea, 

sir. 
Mr. Suorr. Far be it for me to pose as a strategist, but that seems 
to me to be a small amount for the Far East Air Force. It is very 
small, and looks completely overbalanced and top-heavy. We are 
spending our money here in the northeast. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That was the policy during the war. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, let the enemy come in our back door. I 
don’t like that, sir. 

General Myers. Mr. Short, this is title ITI only, and the Far East 
Forces has additional funds in title V. 

Mr. Srorr. Oh. 

General Myers. That will come out later, sir. 

The Cuairnman. This is under title II. 

General Myers. Part of that $400 million. 

Secretary Huearns. In title V there is approximately $70 million 
for Far East. 

The Cuamman. You have $400 million more to parcel out ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think General Myers said that this doesn’t include 
Korea. 

The CuHamrman. That is right. 

General Myers. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Rivers. What does it include, then ? 

General Myers. It includes—well, the Alaskan Air Command, the 
“ar East Air Force in Guam 

Mr. Snorr. Okinawa. 

General Myers. Okinawa, sir, and Clark Field. The Northeast Air 
Command is completely included there. 

The CuatrmMan. All right; go on now. 

General Myers. The figure for United States Air Force in Europe 
does not include any construction requirements for NATO. 
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Mr. Durnam. We have bases in Japan. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Are they included in this Far East theater 

General Myers. They are not included in these figures, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Not in those figures? 

General Myers. Not in those figures. 

The figures for United States Air Force in Europe do not include 
any construction requirements for NA'TO, but does include North- 
west Africa, Great Britain, and other non-NATO requirements in 
title IIT of the bill. 

The CHairman. Mr. Kelleher, put this breakdown in your report. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. You are going to have considerable amount in addition 
to what you have there. 

The Cuairrman. Oh, yes; $400 million. 

General Myers. Yes, sir: $400 million. 

The CuarrMan. All right; go ahead. 

General Myers. I should hke next to mention lead time in fund- 
ing required for the successful execution of our construction program. 
This next chart, chart 4, illustrates why construction funds are re- 
quired, under the most favorable conditions, at least 16 months in 
advance of the normal required construction completion dates, and 
that planning funds are required at least another 4 months in advance 
of that, or a total of 20 months prior to normal required construction 
completion dates. 

Referring to the construction cycle on the top portion of the chart, 
you will note that the construction time varies from 6 to 20 months 
from the date of award of a contract as between simple and compli- 
cated structures, with a normal of about 12 months. Working back 
from the award date or the zero month time, there is a period of about 
114, months required for bidding and awarding contracts; and con- 
struction funds must be in the hands of our contract construction 
agency, the Corps of Engineers, before invitation for bids can be issued. 

This is also shown in the expenditure cycle in the center portion 
of the chart. 

Can the committee see the chart, sir? 

The CuairmMan. Yes; we can see it. 

Mr. Kinpay. We can see it, but can’t read it. 

General Myers. Prior to advertising for bids the project must be 
designed and this takes about 4 months as shown in the construction 
cycle. At the time of approval of preliminary design plans, or about 
214 months prior to the advertising date, we must have funds appro- 
priated. This is to allow for the 214 months shown in the expenditure 
cycle to obtain an opportionment of funds and process the funds 
through fiscal channels to the construction agency. 

Mr. Duruam. Have you any planning funds at the present time 
so you can proceed with this? 

General Myers. Sir, we have $5 million from last year’s appropria 
tions that was appropriated for the advance design, but that is nowhere 
near adequate, sir. 

The CHatrMANn. $21 million was given; wasn’t it? 

General Myers. What is that, sir? 

The Cramman. What was the appropriation for lump sum? It 
was $21 million ? 
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General Myrrs. Last year, sir? 

The CHairman. Yes. 

General Myers. The appropriation last year was 32.173 billion. 

Mr. Rivers. For planning? 

General Myers. Oh, no; not for planning. 

Mr. Ketiener. It was $20 million, sir. 

The Cuarman. That is right. Each department was given, I 
think, $20 million for planning. 

Mr. Keviener. $20 million total for all departments. 

Mr. Durnam. Have you already started on those funds in planning 
that you have in existence ? 

General Myers. We are just getting the planning directives out. 

This program, of course, has just been finalized. 

Mr. Kinpay. General, you started to say something 

General Myers. $5 million, sir, was all that we obtained last year to 
design projects that were not authorized. 

Mr. Kinpay. $5 million. 

General Myers. $5 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. For the Air Force? 

General Myers. That is right, sir; and these projects of course, have 
not been authorized. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Kelleher says a total of 20 million for all the serv- 
ices, but the Air Force had only 5. 

Mr. Kerivener. $10 million for the Army, 5 for the Navy, and 5 for 
the Air Force. 

General Myers. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rivers. How long does it take you in the Air Foree on your 
land, after clearance by the committee? 

General Myrrs. Land for the committee, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I mean on any installation. Did you say 60 days on 
that cycle? 

General Myers. This chart shows how long it takes, sir. Here we 
have a master planning program, or master planning phase, on a base, 
before we ever develop a program. 

So, assuming that we have a master plan prepared here some time 
in advance here, then we get an approved Air Staff program, and it 
takes us about 3.5 months to get a design directive out, and get it proc- 
essed down to the field. 

Then it takes about 4 months for the actual design. So from the 
time we have an approved program, it will taks us about 7.5 months to 
the point where a bid can be advertised, I mean, a bid can be initiated, 
an invitation for bids issued, about 7.5 months. 

Mr. Rivers. When you are talking about a bid being initiated, you 
are not talking about yours, but you are talking about the engineers? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. Go ahead. We have that information. 

General Myers. So it is about 9 months here—the time it is awarded 
from the time we initiate our planning directive. 

The Cuamman. That is right. Go on. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that mean it takes you about 9 months from the 
heginning of your consideration of a particular project before you 
award the contract ? 




















General Myers. Yes, sir; from the time here—when we know what 
we want to build. From the time we know that we want to build, it is 
about 9 months before a contract can be awarded. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, your chart in red down there has to do with your 
expenditures / 

General Myers. Yes, s 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what percentage of the funds ap ypropriated for 
the Air Force construction from 1949 sat rh 1952 have been ex 
pended, do you know, approximately ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. I will show that later, but I can give it 
to vou now. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right; 1f you are coming to it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Nine months doesn’t reflect how long it takes at all; 
does it/ You say it is 9 months from the time that you firmed up 
on what you want. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That gets him up to the award; doesn’t it / 

General Myers. That is right, sir 

Mr. Kinpay. It might be another 9 months before that that it has 
been processed through the local station, and then through the Air 
Command or whichever way it comes, until it gets up here. 

Mr. Rivers. The field that either represents the Army engineers, 
or his respective subordinate command, either one of the two, o1 
both. 

General Myers. Yes, sir: if you assume that we have had advance 
planning money far enough ahead at the time that the Congress ap- 
propriates the funds 

The Cuarrman. Put it this way, General. It is 9 months after you 
vet your authorization before your award is made on an average. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, no. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. What? 

What is it? After you get vour authorization and you get you 
appropriation, how long before you as a rule let your contracts ? 

General Myers. Well, sir, that is what I was driving at, trying to 
explain, sir. 

If we have our advance-planning money prior to the time we get our 
authorization, and appropriation, we can do all this master plan 
ning. we can process the program down to the field, and we can even 
award an architect-engineer contract here; but at this time, right in 
here, at the time we approve preliminary plans, which is about 4 
months prior to the actual award of a construction contract, we should 
have the construction funds appropriated before we go beyond the 
point of preliminary construction plans; so I think the answer to 
your question, sir, is that if all this was correct and worked out right, 
that 4 months from the time that Congress appropriates the money we 
could have a contract awarded. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, that is 4 months after Congress 
appropriates the money but it took vou a great many months before 
you got into position to know what you were going to ask for, and to 
screen it, and work it down. That, at least, took 6 months or a yeat 
longer ? . 


General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. And in that planning stage, plus the appropriation 
stage, it will probably run in all about a year and a half? 

Secretary Hucains. We are already working on our 1954 program. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. 

Secretary Hueeins. Which will come up before the Congress next 
year. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, each one of these projects—— 

Mr. Barrs. General, what stage are these requests here, the ones 
we have before us? 

General Myers. These requests are back in here. 

Mr. Bares. And you have done all your master planning ¢ 

General Myers. We have anticipated and we have done master 
planning and development on these bases. 

Mr. Bares. So you have 9 months to go. 

General Myers. Very little more required to be done on that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, you have here the number of square feet, the 
cost per square foot, and all that sort of thing. 

So you have gotten along pretty well in your planning before you 
ever made up this book. 

Secretary Hucatns. That is right. Those are not detailed con- 
struction plans. 

Mr. Kinpay. [I understand. 

General Myrrs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. This is tentative only. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Secretary Hucerns. That is right. 

General Myrrs. The next thing we have to do, that we are in the 
process of doing now, is getting out the design directives to the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, if I could help clear that up just a little bit, 
where I used an illustration of last year, my recollection is we passed 
the authorization bill some time in March of last year. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. We were sitting on the 4th of July. 

Mr. Kinpay. It was very hot weather. 

Mr. Ketiener. The 28th of September is when it became law, 
Public Law 155. 

General Myers. September, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What I was trying to get at is this: 

How long was it after you got your authorization before your whoie 
program had been submitted to the Chief of Engineers? Now, that 
would give us a little idea as to lead time, is what I was trying to 
get at. 

General Myers. The whole program, has not been—the whole 1952 
program has not been released to the Chief of Engineers, sir. 

The funds appropriated last year were $2.173 billion, and of that 
amount, as of the 30th of April, there has been $1.4 billion-odd re- 
leased. 

Not all of that to the Chief of Engineers. Some of it is to some 
other agencies. $1.436 billion released. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that from your 1952 funds? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir: and those funds were appropriated by 
Public Law 254, on the 2d of November 1951, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. What other agencies are doing the work? 

General Myers. The Far East Command is doing in Japan and 
Okinawa some of their work, and the whole program over there, sir, 
is released to the Commander in Chief, Far East. It is not handled 
through the Corps of Engineers, sir. It is handled by the command 
out there, the Jomt Command. 

The Crarrman. Now, go ahead, General. Take your next chart. 

General Myers. Let’s ‘see where I w as; here. 

Referring again to the construction cycle, it takes about 314 months 
to prepare a design directive, process it to all field agencies, select 
an architect-engineer and award an architect-engineer design con- 
tract. Funds for design must be available early in this period at the 
time the design directive is processed to field construction agencies. 
This 3%- month period must start as soon as we have an Air Force 
construction program approved for presentation to the Congress. 

Prior to the design phase, we have a master planning or development 
phase. This is shown in the construction cycle at the extreme left 
of the chart. This involves the selection of bases and the preparation 
of a master or development plan showing where the various facilities 
such as runways, aprons, fuel, barracks, industrial area, operational 
buildings, utilities, and the various other features are best located 
in relation to existing facilities and the number and extent of these 
required facilities. 

The time required to prepare these plans varies from 4 to 12 months 
for the usual base and much longer for complex technical facilities 
such as the Arnold Engineering “Development Center or the Flight 
Test Center at Edw: ards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif. 

These plans provide the basic master plan on which all the detailed 
siting and design of the component facilities is based. The funds 
for this work are included in the master-planning request. 

The CMP cycle shown at the bottom of the chart is of interest. 
Our control-material requirements must be submitted 5 months prior 
to the calendar year quarter in which the materials will be needed. 
Therefore we must have at least preliminary plans 5 months prior to 
the first 3 months of a contract. But the normal time after award of 
a contract to process approved critical steel allocations and obtain 
delivery is about 5 months, while for the more complex items it is 9 
months. ‘This is the reason for the dotted portions of the construction 
eycle which show from 3 to 5 months “control-material program drag” 
in completing construction. 

This portion of my presentation is therefore designed to show that 
we must recognize the lead-time inherent in the planning and execu- 
tion of a construction program, and that facilities that will be required 
in 1954 should already have been authorized and funded. 

I would next like to present asummary of the status of funds avail- 
able through fiscal year 1952, and our forecast of obligations and 
expenditures of the funds presently available and requested in this 
fiscal year 1953 program. 

Referring to this next chart—— 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, before you get on that, may I ask a 
question on this lead time ? 

Excepting for topography or for special installations which require 
special designs, I don’t see why it takes so long. Certainly many of 
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these things should be standardized where you can use practically 
the same design. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. For many of our programs we 
already have standard plans for, like barracks, warehouses, and others. 

There are other facilities, such as technical reconnaissance building, 
for an example, that are special, and have to be designed. Some of the 
Air Matériel Command facilities, particularly, have to be designed. 
But even when you have standard plans, they have to be site-adapted. 
You have to design for each site your utilities, your drainage, and your 
erading, ot Course, 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

General Myers. And that does take time. The standard plans will 
be plans from the foundation up. Your foundations have to be 
designed. 

Mr. Barres. That is why I mentioned topography makes a difference. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But I should think you would save a tremendous amount 
of time by standardizing. 

General Myers. We do. sir. 

Mr. Bares. I know there are a lot of things that haven't been stand- 
ardized, like the chapels—unless they have been recently. 

General Myers. That is true, sir. We have shown here an average 
of 4 months for the design phase, to actually design the structures. 

The Cnatrrman. Now, get to chart 4. 

General Myers. Referring to chart 4, the next chart, the total 
funds available to us at present is $3.823 billion, which includes some 
1949 and 1950 funds. It is not all 1951 and 1952 but it is the program 
we are working on now—of which $2.175 billion was provided for the 
current fiscal year 1952 program. 

As of April 15, 1952, we have released and our construction agencies 
are processing, Air Force programs totaling $5.060 billion. By June 
30, 1952, the end of this fiscal vear, we expect to have $3.6 billion 
released, or 94 percent. The delay in obtaining release of funds is 
due primarily to two conditions (1) the necessity of reviewing the 
authorization and funds provided for the 95-wing program and ad- 
justing to the 126-wing program, and (2) the review of apportion- 
ment request to reflect these adjustments through Oflice, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, and in many cases the neces- 
sity to obtain congressional committee clearance on required repro- 
eraming. 

Our obligation rate lags behind the Air Force release of funds by 
approximately 3 to 5 months. This time lag results from (1) the 
processing of funding documents to the construction agencies, (2) 
the processing by the construction agencies down to their field offices, 
(3) the usual 30 to 45 days required for the advertising and review of 
bids, and (4) the administrative procedures of obligating funds. 

As of April 15, 1952, our obligations total $1.967 billion against our 
over-all total of 83.823 billion of appropriated funds. We forecast 
that total obligations will reach $2.37 billion or 61 percent on July 1, 
1952, and $3.72 billion or 97 percent by January 1, 1953. 

This January date is also the first date obligations will begin to 
reflect funds appropriated for the basic fiscal year 1955 program 
on the assumption that the funds are available by not later than July 
1. 1952. as shown on the available funds line. 





That represents the $1.5 billion of funds requested in this program. 

In other words, allowance must be made for the time required to 
complete design, obtain release of funds, and obtain contracts. The 
bulk of the obligations will come after January because planning funds 
have not been available for this program nor was the program finalized 
to permit advance design until May 1952. At a rate, built up to $250 
million per month, we forecast that $5.020 billion will be obligated by 
July 1, 1953. 

At this time we must await the impact of a first supplemental 1953 
program for which funds are assumed to be available about April 
15, 1958, as shown on the avatlable-funds line. 

The obligation impact of this first supplemental 1953 program: will 
develop about September 1, 1953, when we estimate obligations will 
have reached $5.2 billion. .From there we can proceed at the rate of 
$300 million per month which will be overtaken by the impact of the 
fiscal year 1954 program for which funds are assumed to be appro- 
priated August 15, 1953, 

The Corps of Engineers has stated that these obligation rates are 
well below their capabilities. Actually, the rate is determined by the 
availability of funds and not by the capacity to obligate or construct. 

I think in explanation of that, sir, vou will see that the slope of the 
line for the availability of funds is about this, the median of these 
red ones. The release program parallels that, and the obligation rate 
parallels that, sir. 

The Cuairman,. All right. Now, go right ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. General, that anticipates a rapid acceleration of your 
rate in obligations / 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it does, 

Mr. Harpy. The rate has been awfully slow up to now, by com 
parison with what you can contemplate from here on out. 

General Myers. Well, sir, I think it is reasonable. 

Now, you will see here in 1951, at the end of 1951 you can see what 
our obligation rate was there. 

For instance, in May we obligated about 160 million. Here it ran 
up nearly to 400 million in June. Our 1952 program is being com 
pletely reprogramed, and revised. I certainly feel now with the 
spring season coming on and the information we have on it, that we 
can expect our rate is going to go up here and that this $250 million 
per month in this period is not unreasonable, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, go right ahead. 

General Myers. You will remember that Mr. Huggins, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, referred to bases within the United 
States where, under the ground rules established by BOB, there is 
no authorization requested in this present basic fiscal year 1953 au- 
thorization legislation although there is a definite requirement for 
the facilities to meet planned activation of units. There are 40 of 
these locations within the United States that have zero authority and 
involving $94484,000, The Air Force is requesting committee ap 
proval at this time to merge these new requirements with those already 
authorized in Public Law 155 so that the combined required programs 
may be prosecuted in an orderly manner but not in excess of the legal 
funding limitation, by base, established in Public Law 155. 
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Bergstrom Air Force Base at Austin, Tex., is the first station in 
the program so affected, and may be used as an example of the com- 
mittee approval we need now. Public Law 155 authorized $16,465,000 
worth of construction. This is shown on this chart, for the 1952 
authorization. It is necessary to increase the scope of the authorized 
armament and electronic shop by 7,500 square feet to meet require- 
ments, a 10,000 gallon lubricating-oil storage facility is needed, and 
an additional small-utility item is required. These items total 
$124,000, and each comes within a general category authorized for 
Bergstrom Air Force Base in Public Law 155, but is not included in 
the present basic fiscal year 1953 request. 

At Bergstrom, in the change from 95-wings to 126-wings, the 
dormitory requirement for airmen was reduced from 2,981 spaces to 
2,000 spaces. This results in a savings in authorization of approxi- 
mately $2.4 million in which the new requirement may be absorbed. 

This will permit us to proceed not only with the planning and de- 
sign of these new items, but also with the actual award and initiation 
of construction if we are physically able to do so within available 
funds and prior to obtaining the required new authorization and 
funds in the first supplemental fiscal year 1953 program. 

The CHaAtrMAN. Now, wait one minute. Now, the total amount 
involved, then, is $94,484,000 ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, wouldn’t it have been far easier for you— 
now, later on you are going to come back to Bergstrom, for example, 
and ask in your supplementary authorization for 1953 the reinstate- 
ment of those items you are leaving out now; isn’t that correct ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Exactly. So you gain nothing in the world. 
Now, wouldn’t it have been far better to just put these items in in 
the 1953 authorization, instead of taking them out of the 1952 au- 
thorization ¢ 

They they will ultimately get back in the 1953 supplemental 
authorization. 

Secretary Hucerns. I think it would be, sir. We would prefer 
that, but within the ground rules which we had to work out to fall 
within the dollar limitations put on us, this was one of the methods 
devised to keep within the dollar limitation and yet proceed with an 
orderly construction program. 

The CHamman. Well, we are just fooling ourselves, that is all we 
are doing. 

Mr. Bares. It is the same fiscal year. 

The CHamman. The same fiscal year. 

Mr. Bares. Supplementary. 

The Cuarman. For instance, take this item up here of 7,000 
square feet or whatever it is. Now, you are cutting out over here 
what ? 

General Myers. Well, sir 





The Cuarmman. What are you cutting out now ? 

General Myers. Well, sir, at this station, as I will point out later, 
it just happens that the dormitories here were reduced some 2,000, 
and we have a saving of $2.4 million. 

The Cnamman. All right. 
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Go back up here, where you have that 7,000 square feet, right there. 

General Myers. That is 7,500 square feet for an armament and 
electronic shop. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you are cutting out something in the line 
appropriation from the 1952 budget. 

General Myrrs. No, sir; what we are asking to do, authority to 
do, is to merge what would be the basic 1953 in with the authorization 
we already have, and instead of coming back to your committee to 
get authority to do that, you give it to us now, so we can go ahead with 
the combined program within this total of $16.465 million. 

The Carman. There is something in the line appropriation that 
you can't carry out; you have to leave out. 

General Myers. We will not—there will be something of course in 
here that we will not obligate the money on. 

The Cuairman,. That is right. My point is in the supplementary 
budget you will come in and ask for the money to take care of that item. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right, exactly. So we don’t accomplish 
anything in the world by the way you are doing it. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Except confuse the issue. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

The Cuairman. That is all you do. 

General Myers. That is right, sir, except to enable us to go ahead 
with an orderly program. 

Mr. Rivers. But it at least will give you a chance to do your plan- 
ning. Thatisthemainthing. You get all your planning behind you. 

General Myers. Well, sir, if I might show the next case, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. Go ahead. 

General Myers. I have another one, and maybe it would explain 
it a little more. 

The Bergstrom case is a relatively simple one because excess authori- 
zation exists to absorb the new items authorizationwise. The more 
difficult case is where no such excess authorization exists and where the 
new requirements, although not contained in this present authorization 
request, are nevertheless as equally urgent as the existing authorized 
items. 

A case in point is Portsmouth Air Force Base. In Public Law 155 
we have authorization in the total amount of $46,588,000 for 1952, sir. 
This is shown on the chart. The required basic fiscal vear 1953 author- 
ization totals $12,010,000—$12 million, those items plus these, for 
items of equally urgent priority to those already authorized. 

The program authorized by Public Law 155 cannot be reduced to 
absorb the new items. However, no construction funds have been 
obligated to date. 

In this case we request approval to merge the new items, all of 
which fall under a general category already authorized in Public Law 
155, with the program authorized in Public Law 155. This would 
make a total program of $46,558,000 plus $12,010,000, or a total of 
$58,568,000 to be prosecuted within the dollar limitation of $46,558,000 
and allow us to proceed in an orderly manner on those items which 
can be obligated first. It is expected that the new authority and 
funds to the extent of the $12,010,000 will be obtained in the first 
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supplemental fiscal year 1953 program by April 15, 1953, and before 
we are able to obligate more than the $46,558,000 now authorized. 

The CHamMan. You would be in pretty bad shape if you don’t get 
the supplementary appropriation; wouldn’t you? 

General Myers. We would be. in very bad shape; that is correct, 
sir, 

The CHarrMan. Exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t quite understand what you want to do there. 
You want to merge new authorization with the old authorization 
and then disregard your line items; is that right ? 

General Myers. No, sir, we do not want to disregard the line items. 
This new authorization does not exist in this bill. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I know, but aren’t you talking about getting 
that new authorization and then merging it ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. We are asking the committee now—be- 
cause this new authorization is not in here, in this program—to take 
cognizance of that and allow us to merge this new authorization that 
we will ask for in the first supplementary with the present program. 

Secretary Huaorns. It is a reprograming of the existing 
authorization. 

Greneral Myrrs. Proceed on both of them, sir: now, as an 
example—— 

Mr. Harpy. If you are going to do that, why don’t you include 
that in this bill? How are you going to justify proceeding with a 
line item which has not been authorized ? 

General Myers. Because under the ground rules, sir, these stations 
were zeroed out, under the ground rules. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I think the ground rules were wrong. I agree 
with my chairman on that. I don’t see how in the world you can 
justify substituting a line item that has not been authorized for 
something that has been authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your objective—— 

The Crairman. They are going to give the committee the benefit 
of a discussion of the line item that hasn’t been authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The CHatrman. And it is going to get sanctioned, but it is not a 
specific authorization. 

Mr. Harpy. You are proposing to sanction something that Congress 
has not authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. Your objective, though, is to reduce your lead time, 
isn’t it ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir, and to do the things in the normal, orderly 
manner. 

Mr. Rivers. As the Secretary talked yesterday about reducing your 
lead time, you are now putting your money in your pipeline. If yeu 
reduce your lead time, it will come out quicker, isn’t that your 
object ive ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is good planning. 

Mr. Harpy. That objective is entirely proper, but it is not proper 
to proceed with the construction of line items that have not been 
specifically authorized and if you propose to do it, you ought to add 
them in this bill. 
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General Myers. I agree, sir. That is why we are bringing it up 
at. this time. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why you are mentioning it? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But they are not included in the bill. You want verbal 
authorization from the committee to go ahead with something that is 
not legally authorized. 

The Ciaran. It is merely an enlargement of an authorized item. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not proper. 

The Cuairman. When we get to one of those items, we will try to 
adopt the pole Vy. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, what possible reason can the Bureau 
of the Budget have for lining this up this way ¢ 

The Cuainrman. Well, I imagine—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrs. Now, if we are going to go along with this anyway, 
what difference does it make ¢ 

The Ciaran. i were afraid we were going to seriously atfect 
the economy of the Nation if you had an adequate defense to the 
amount that the Air Force, the Army and the Navy said. So there 
being a period of time when there must be made an accounting, wliy, 
we were a little hesitant, you see, upon a great many items. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t see any sense of considering it now and con 
sidering it later on and working on a deal like this now 

Mr. Brooks. General. your pro ram would consider the base as vor 
project and let you go ahe: ad and deve lop that base in an orderly way ? 

General Myers. Yes, si 

Mr. Brooks. As it is past ‘nted, you take a part of the base as you 
project and then later on you come back and say, “Well, we want 
to extend that project and include other items in it. 


I think vour idea there i At ens more wholesome a way to proceed. 
Mr. Harpy. If he does it by legal authorization. But to follow 


the procedure that has been advanced here, which puts this committee 
in the position of condoning illegal action on the part of the Ai 
Force, | want no part of that. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Secretary Hucatns. Mr. Hardy, this really amounts to a repro- 
graming of the scope of the base. We must stay within the dollar 
authority on the base. 

Mr. Harpy. I grant you that is right, Mr. Secretary. But if it 
is a reprograming, it requires congressional authorization, and this 
committee can’t assume that prerogative. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course—— 

General Myers. I don’t think it does so. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hardy is sound, and for that reason I sug- 
gested that Mr. Kelleher read an amendment for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t quite follow it. 

Mr. Kitpay. We have agreed to reprograming in many, many 
instances. 

Mr. Rivers. We can write any project we want in this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because the bill only carries the amount of money 
It doesn’t say how many barracks or mess halls or anything else. 
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Secretary Hucerns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gitpay. That is within the discretion of this committee, and 
many times we said “Well, within that same amount of money you 
can rearrange what you are doing.” 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t believe Congress would want to be worried 
with every little change in every little building or landing field or 
every little change in any base. 

The CHamman,. General, listen to this amendment. Mr. Kelleher 
and I have been talking about this. We have been studying this bill 
and this is what I want to lay before the committee and the Depart- 
ment to sort of clarify it and fix it up in better shape. 

Mr. Kevttrner. The suggested amendment is as follows: 

In order to provide critically needed facilities at each of the installations 
set out below, the Department of the Air Foree is authorized to combine the 
construction items approved by the committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives during hearings on H. R. 7694 for each installa- 
tion, with the construction items authorized for that installation by Publie 
Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, 65 Stat. 336, approved September 28, 1951, and 
select therefrom and prosecute those construction items that are urgent and 
immediately needed: Provided, however, That the authorization contained in 
Publie Law 155 for that installation shall not be exceeded: And provided further, 
That no construction item authorized by Public Law 155, which is not selected 
for construction, shall be prosecuted prior to further authorization by the 
Congress. 

A detailed report of operations under the authority granted by this section 
shall be furnished the Committees on Armed Services 90 days prior to the sub- 
mission to the Congress of a request for further authorization for military 
construction. 

Then the 40 zeroed bases would be listed and the classified ones 
designated by the word “classified.” 

Mr. Suorr. There are two things you do there. You keep within 
the dollar limit, but it is up to the Air Force to make the selection 
and it is a matter for administration rather than legislation, as 
Mr. Brooks suggested. 

The Cuairman. Give that to the Department for consideration 
when we get down to making a decision as to what we shall do. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Chairman, isn’t that what we have always done? 

The CuairMan,. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Except we haven’t put it in law. Why should we put 
it in law? I recall at one time there were only a few members left 
in Washington. One or two of us had to take the responsibility of 
doing this sort of thing. If you put it in the law, it makes it that 
much more difficult to handle. 

Mr. Harpy. Wait one minute. There is just one thing I would 
like to understand about that. I understand that permits the com- 
bining of the line items authorized in this bill with line items which 
have heretofore been authorized, and permits selection by the Air 
Force as to the particular items it will construct, is that right? 

Mr. Kev_iener. Not exactly that, Mr. Hardy. It would allow the 
Air Force to take the items appearing in the book, not in the bill, for 
the zeroed installations, which do not appear in the bill, combine them 
with the Public Law 155 authorization, and select from that combina- 
tion the items that they think are critically needed at this time for the 
i26-wing program, and build those, making savings by deferring 
other items in 155, 
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Mr. Harpy. And that amendment would permit the construction 
of items that have not been specifically authorized ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But the committee’s attention has been called to 
them. The book points them out. They are set out in the book and 
the committee will have an opportunity to examine each one when each 
one of the zero items is raised. So it is not quite as bad as agreeing to 
something that hasn’t been authorized. 

Strictly speaking, it hasn’t been authorized in that it hasn’t become 
a law. But, nevertheless, the committee has had information and 
all the facts about it. 

Now go ahead, General, and finish your statement. 

General Myers. Well, sir, we have a résumé for each of the other 
stations of the 40 which are affected, which indicates what was author- 
ized in Public Law 155 and as we come to the point in the authorizing 
legislation where these zero stations should be considered, we would 
like to have the committee inspect the new requirements which are 
shown in the program book in normal sequence. 

This is in effect a change of intent in the authorizations on stations 
for which we are asking committee cognizance and approval, having 
in mind that the committee will not be as readily available in the next 
few months as they normally are and the delay which would ensue 
would seriously impair the Air Force program. 

The CHatrmMan. That is pretty good. Now, General, I want to 
thank you and Mr. Secretary Finletter and all of you for the mag- 
nificent statements that you have made here. 

Now there is no objection to General Myer’s statement being public, 
is there? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Let General Myers’ statement be made public. 

Now there is a great deal in this unclassified statement that was 
made by General Maddux. Why can’t that be made available to the 
press? 

General TimpertAKe. It can be, sir. 

The Cuamman. I think the Air Force deserves the thanks of the 
committee in the splendid manner and way you presented your pro- 
gram. There is only one other question which should be presented 
and can be presented, and that is how you arrived at a 25-year pro- 
gram and a 10-year program. Perhaps we can do that when we reach 
an item dealing with that question. 

But some general should be prepared to give information on that. 
Is he here ? 

General TrmpBertAKe. I am prepared to do so, sir. 

The CrairmMan. You are prepared. We will take that up a little 
later. All right. 

The committee is anxious to get into the projects, because it naturally 
follows we want to get out. 

Now, I think we ought to adopt this policy when you start off. 
Now, Mr. Smart, make these available. Now let’s adopt this policy, 
that when we read one of these items and the committee has acted on 
it—that is, of course, we are acting tentatively, subject to review by 
the committee later on, but a member would be permitted to say thai 
the Armed Services Committee have tentatively approved this or that 
item. 
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Now, I think that would be fair because—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Carman. Now let’s read the items. That is the next thing in 
our program. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman— 

The Croatmman. Wait one minute. Let me find out what is the 
next thing. 

Mr. Evsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right here? 
Suppose these items are passed on and we necesarily have to pass on 
them in a hurry, the authorizing legislation is passed and the appro- 
priation is made, and thereafter we find that some project should not 
have been approved. What is going to be the position of the Air 
Korce? Are they going to say then, “Well, it has been authorized and 
approved and the appropriation is made,” or are our recommendations 
going to be made tentative ¢ 

I think we should know that, because we can’t possibly investigate 
everything in here before the appropriations are made. It isn‘ 
humanly possible to do it, 

The Ciamman. Well, that is what we are here for now, to go into 
these items. 

Mr. Evsvon. Well, we went through a lot of other items last summer. 
Later we found that some changes were made and some should have 
been made. 

Mr. Hess. The Air Force did it themselves. 

Mr. Evsvron. The Air Force themselves made many changes. 

The Cuairman. You have to have a start. You have to start off 
somewhere. They are submitting a justification for each item. If 
it can’t be justified, the committee acts then and there on it. 

Later on, if the Air Force thinks they have made a mistake, they 
will come back here and we will do just like we did in the past. 

Mr. Snorr. To err is human, and the fact that they change is a 
willingness on their part to admit they are not, infallible. 

The Cratmran. That is right. I do think the Air Force has 
presented its case up to date magnificently, 

They have given the committee background in a most thorough 
manner. IT hope Mr. Kelleher here, in writing is report, will avail 
himself of a great deal of these fine statements that have been 
presented, 

Now, General, have vou any witness now / 

General Timpertake. Yes. Mr, Chairman, this is General Wash- 
bourne, of the Strategic Air Command. The book is arranged by 
commands. Strategic Air Command, the Air Defense Command, 
Tactical Air Command, etc. We will have representatives from the 
ommane here to take up each station. 

The Ciaran. Good. 

General Timper.ake. So we can start with the first one. 

The CHamman. All right. Now it is understood, members of the 
committee, that any member of the committee is at lberty to make 
available to the press that, tentatively, an item has been agreed to, 
if it has been agreed to. 

Mr. Snuorr. It won't affect some of us, because we have nothing. 

The CHarrman. It won't affect me, but it will take care of some of 
my friends on the left. 

Now we will start off—Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairmman. Now, I will read the first one: 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La.: Airfield pavements, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, troop housing facilities, and utilities, 
$3,356,000. 

In the 1952 program there was made available at Barksdale Air 
Base a total of $18,331,000 authorization. There was appropriated 
817.792,000. The second slice, to take care of the 126 wings in the 
second supplementary, will eall for 88,190,000, Now, all that is cor- 
rect, is it not’ That is the way I am going to read each one of these 
things out. 

Now, General—— 

Mr. Durnam. Why does that come into this picture, Mr. Chairman ¢ 
The CuarrmMan. It gives you a complete picture of what is going on. 
Mr. Durnam. (Aside) 

The Cramman. It tells the whole picture. If you all don’t want 
Jit will just save me from reading it. 

All right, I won’t read it. 

Mr. Durnam. I am just trying to save time. 

The Cramman. All right, let’s save time. 

General, this is a Strategic Command base ? 

General WasnpourNe. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHarmman. Now justify your item of $3,356,000. Go ahead. 
All right, take page 21 of the bill. The first item: Strategic Air 
Command. Barksdale Air Force. I have read it. 

General WasupourNne. Page 21 of the bill and page 18 in the book. 

The Cuatrman. All right, now let’s get the book. We will have to 
carry two things, the bill and the book. Barksdale Airfield. 

General Wasnpourne. Mr. Chairman, before I start on the details 
of this base, could I request that the unit prices which we are dis 
cussing here not be released to the press in connection with the item / 
We find that if that is pubhe knowledge, it sometimes affects ou 
bidding and our construction procedure. 

The CHairman. That is right. All that would be released is what 
is printed in the bill. 

General Wastpourne. All right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now that apples to evervone, as T understand it? 

The Cuatmnan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Cost of the land, or per square foot cost, or anything 
of that kind? 

General Wasupournr. Yes, sir: that is what I refer to. 

The CHamman. All I will ask the members of the committe to give 
out is just exactly what is printed in the bill. It will be O. K. to say it 
has been tentatively approved, $38,356,000. Everybody understands 
that. All right. 

General Wasnnourne. Barksdale is a permanent Air Force base. 
The facilities requested in this program are required to prepare the 
base to discharge that mission. I assume the committee would prefer 
to ask questions regarding items in which it is interested ? 

The Cuatrman. All right. Turn to page 19, members of the com- 
mittee. You will find it broken down. Take them up now and read 
them off, General. 
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General WasHpourne. The first item is strengthening the runway, 
for $849,000. 

The Cuarman,. All right. Your next item. 

General WasHpourne. The second item is a warm-up pad on each 
end of the runway for $182,000. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

General Wasuzournr. The next item is an operations and control 
tower facility, at $258,000. 

The fourth item 

The CHarrMan. Wait one minute, general. 

Now if you members will read down item descriptions and if you find 
any one that you want to ask any questions about, ask the question. 
If not, we will go on. 

Mr. THlarpy. Well now, Mr. Chairman, there is one item that I 
presume is going to appear on most of these, and I am going to want 
some information about, and that is the question of troop housing. 

The CHArrman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the question in my mind as to the best manner 
in which to pursue it—I hate to do it. with respect to every one of 
these cases. So in order to expedite the consideration of the com- 
mittee, if I might have an opportunity to do a little independent 
study on this particular subject, why, we can pass over it. But I 
want it understood—— 

The Cnairman. Tell us now about the troop housing. 

General WaAsHBourNE. That is line item 10. 

Mr. Harpy. Iam perfectly willing to do a little outside work on this 
particular subject, rather than take up the committee’s whole time in 
here and going into each one of these bases. 

The Coatmrman. Then, without objection. 

Any questions any members of the committee have on any of these 
items that are broken down to the expenditure of $3,000,000 ? 

Mr. Kinpay. As Mr. Kelleher points out, we ought to decide now 
whether you are going to take both slices or just one. 

Mr. Ketiener. The general started off by reading both slices, Mr. 
Chairman, rather than the columns 4 and 5, which are the only two 
we are concerned with here. 

The Cuarman. Well, I think this—— 

General Wasupourne. The total authorization as shown-in the book 
is $11,495,000. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now the total amount would be 
$11,495,000 ? 

General WasHpourNne. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CuarrMan. You are asking now for $3,350,000. That would 
leave $8,139,000 for the next supplementary appropriation / 

General Wasnpourne. It would do that. 

The CuamMan. Now [think we have to be realistic about this mat- 
ter. We are going to be in session next year. I think you won’t be 
treading on safe grounds if you try to anticipate the supplementary 
appropriation. We better just deal with what we have right here and 
now and take the $3,356,000 item. 

Mr. WickersuamM. Last vear, didn’t we take both columns? 

Mr. Ketiener. It wasn’t presented like this last year. 

The CuarrmMan. Last year we established a 2-year program. 
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Mr. Rivers. We started off with a 2-year program for the Air Force. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know. 

Mr. Suorr. We are just going to take a third of the bite here and 
two-thirds next year, almost. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you are in this kind of position. If you do 
it the other way, we will increase this bill by some $2 billion. The 
only question is w hether we can pass it. 

Mr. Suorr. You will endanger the passage by putting in the total 
amount, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. It is all a question of what good judgment we have. 
[ don’t know what it is. 

The CHairMan. Weare going to be here next year. 

Mr. Hess. Conditions in the world may change. 

Mr. Rivers. Iam already out of the woods, myself. 

The CHarrman. Now, if there is no objection and there are no 
questions about any of these items, line items, the committee will 
tentatively approve $3,356,000 for Barksdale Air Force 

Mr. Kinpay. Then I understand that is what we are going to do 
throughout the bill. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. We are going to take this year only. 

The CHairman. That is right. That is the best thing, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question, and it will apply 
to the other bases, too. 

In this all permanent construction ? 

General WasHpourNe. It is called permanent construction— 
25-year life. 

The Crarmman. Now, general, when there is any temporary 
construction, you be sure to call our attention to it. 

General WAsupourne. I will do that. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, what | want to develop is this: 25-year 
construction means permanent construction ¢ 

Rareoys ral Wasnpourne. ‘That is the Air Force standard that we 

go on; yes, sir; 25-year life being called permanent construction. 

" ten ‘Eston. How does this compare with the World War II 
construction, General? Is it better or is it of the same quality ¢ 

General Wasupourne. It is much betters The World War II 
construction, which you refer to, I believe, is usually taken as having 
a 5-year life. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, up to 10 years you consider temporary ? 

General WasHBouRNE. Possibly up to 10. 

Mr. Suorr. Ten years, temporary, and 25, permanent, as far as 
your terminology is concerned ¢ 

General WasHpournE. We call it 10-year standard—— 

Mr. SuHorr. Semipermanent. 

General WasHBouRNE. Semipermanent, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Semipermanent / 

General WAsHBouRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. All right. 

The Cuairman. Now let the record show this: Without objection, 
the committee tentatively approves $38,356,000 for Barksdale Air 
Base at Shreveport, La. 

Now the next one is 
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General WasHBourNE. The next base is Bergstrom Air Force Base, 
on page 20 of the book. It does not appear in the bill because it is a 
“zero” base, as just mentioned earlier. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now let’s get on to that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question which I think 
could be determined before we get into this thing’? 

Would not your increase from 95 to 126 wings probably alter the 
position of a base from a 10 to a 25-year proposition ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, I wish you would hear this question. What dis- 
turbs me is last year when we authorized the construction program, 
you pointed out certain bases, as Mr. Rivers said, of 25-year, and 
some of 10 years ¢ 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now going to your 126, or 143, program wouldn't that 
probably cause you to reappraise certain bases as to their status from 
10 to 25 years ¢ 

General TimBerLake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now your next item— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. 

Let me get an answer on that. 

General TimperLake. That is correct. sir. ‘There are certain bases 
that came into our program with this 126-wing program. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Timpertaker. That the Air Staff has evaluated and de- 
pending upon the community donation of land and title and the vari- 
ous characteristics, which we will bring out to you, we are recom- 
mending to the Secretary of the Air Force—the Staff is—that they 
may be permanent. 

Mr. Rivers. Be permanent 4 

General TimBerLAke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, on that particular point, what is 
your real estimate as to the probable life of your so-called 25-year 
construction 4 : 

Take, for instance, airmen’s barracks, 

General Timpertake. Welle Mr. Hardy, some of it is of indefinite 
life construction. 

Mi. Rivers. It is reenforced concrete and steel, isnt it 4 

General TimperLake. That is correct, some of it. Some of it is 
wood frame. It depends on the material. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well. a lot of it is asphalt shingles, or something you 
call 25-vear ¢ 

General TimBerLake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any asphalt shingle construction that 
you call 25-vear life / 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes. sir: asbestos shingle, not asphalt shingle, 
ona sheathing, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is on your frame construction, 25-year life. 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. So his sheathing, whatever your sheathing 1s. 

General TrapertaKeE. Double wall. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, I was very surprised to see that type of con- 
struction, after we had had the testimony here last year that it was 
regarded as permanent, although I realize that frame buildings are 
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used. “Twenty-five years is nothing. They last much longer than 
that. But trying to consider the old idea, the Army’s idea of a 60-year 
building—wasn’t that what they called permanent ? 

General Timpertake. I think that they call it indefinite construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Kinpay. All that concrete and everything. And then you testi- 
fied here last year, General Timberlake, about this being permanent. 
It is so different from what the military used to call permanent, but 
what we used to always figure, FHA finances these things, you know, 
for 30 and 40 years, frame buildings. 

General Timpertakr. And the FHA standards are complied with 
cenerally, sir, in that determination of a 25-year life building. 

The Cuamman. The mere fact that a building is constructed of 
wood doesn’t mean by any means it is temporary. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Crairman. You get plenty of good buildings out of wood, 
especially if you use Georgia pine. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it is something that ought to be 
developed for the record. The old idea that when the Government 
builds something, they built it with steel and concrete; in the Rio 
Grande Valley, of Texas, they build them for 15 inches of snow and 
it never snowed there in all the world. The record ought to show 
that thy type of construction, with heavy interior studding and what 
not, is regarded as something that will last quite indefinitely. 

The Cratrmaan. That is right. 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

The Ciaran. For instance, they classify the old Navy buildings 
and the old Army building down on Constitution Avenue as tem- 
porary structures. I remember in ’21 when we built them, and it said 
temporary. Why, they are pretty good buildings today, don’t you see. 

All right. the next item is what is known as a zero item. I want you 
to go and explain it. It is Bergstrom, Tex., on page 20. 

Mr. Suorr. 21 in the book. 

The Cuatrman. In the book. It doesn’t appear in the bill. Go 
ahead and tell now what you want to do there. 

General Wasunournr. Bergstrom Air Base, 6 miles southeast of 
Austin, Tex., is a permanent station. 

Mr. Hess. It is permanent now, General / 

General Wasuvourne. It is classified as a permanent base, that is 
right. ; 

Mr. Hess. It is in existence / 

General Wasnpournr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Take page 21 now. 

General Wasnpourne. On page 21 are shown the line items which 
we propose to add to the station in the 126-wing program. 

The Caarrman. How much was appropriated for this station in the 
‘D1 public works bill? Get that now. 

Mr. Smart. °52 you mean! 

The CratrMan,. 752. 

General Myers. $15,337,000. 

The Cuatrman. Now how much? 

General Myers. $15,337,000. 
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The Cuarrman. Fifteen million. And that was broken down item 
by item? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now you propose here, under this, to put these 
items in lieu of certain items that were put in the last year’s authoriz: 
tion bill? 

General Myers. No, sir. We propose and ask the committee’s ap- 
proval to merge these three items in the basic with the prior program 
and authority to construct those but not to exceed the $15,337,000 
total, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then you can’t carry out your whol 
program that was set up in your last bill within the $15,000,000, can 
you! 

Mr. Snort. All you are asking for in this is $1,513,000? 

Mr. Exsron. Nothing in the bill. 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

The Cuatrman. They are asking for nothing. 

Mr. Eston. Nothing. 

General Myers. The basic program is $124,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. They are asking for $124,000. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. 

General Myers. That is what we would like to merge with the 1952 
program, sir. We would like to merge the $124,000 with the $15,- 
337,000 in the 52 program, sir. 

The Cuairman. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that what you would like to merge, or you want to 
merge this $1.389,000 ? 

General Myers. Well, we are asking to merge the $124,000, sir. 
The first supplemental program is the $1,389,000 that the committee 
has already considered that they would wait until they come back 
next session, as I understand it. 

Mr. Harpy. This $124,000: Do you propose to ever get specific 
authorization for that? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. When? 

General Myers. In the first supplemental program, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you would add that to your $1,889,000 ? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Hucerns. The supplemental program would be $1,513,000, 
rather than $1.889,000. 

Mr. Harpy. You sure have this complicated. 

The Crarman. Now, Mr. Kelleher, explain to the committee now 
what these zero bases mean. If you will turn back to page 13, you 
will find every one of them set out, in the very first page of the book. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, tell the committee what that is. 

Mr. Ketiener. The zero bases were the ones that. were eliminated by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Now the proposal of the Air Force is for 
the committee to consider each one of these as we come to it in the book. 
In this case of Bergstrom, it is $124,000 total. That is a total of three 
items. They will take those items and put them together with the 
corresponding items in PL 155, and then select from that pot, from 
those combined items, the ones that are critically needed at this time. 

Subsequently, they will come back and get specific authorization for 
these items. 
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Isn’t that the picture, General ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Everybody understands it? 

Mr. Kizpay. No, I don’t understand it. 

The CHatrMAN. Explain it to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kevitener. Let me put it this way. There were certain con- 
stituent elements of each line item in 155. For Bergstrom, for 
example—— 

The Cuarmman. Read them out. 

Mr. Keviener. Air field pavements, fuel storage, and a lot of other 
things, totaling $16,465,000. Now, none of that has been built. In 
most cases none of it has been built. They still have the money. It is 
unobligated. 

Mr. Kitpay. And appropriated. 

Mr. Ketitener. That is right. Actually, slightly a smaller amount 
appropriated. Now they wish, because of the imposition of the 126- 
wing program, which came along just about the time that this law was 
enacted, not to build some of these things that are set out in here be- 
cause they are not needed for the 126-wing program. ‘They want to 
defer some of these items that were needed for a 95-wing program, 
but are not needed for 126-wing program. 

Now this first slice here, to speak of it alone for a moment, does 
represent some items that are critically needed for the 126-wing pro- 
gram. So these three items in the case of the Bergstrom Base; the 
three items that are set out in columns 4 and 5, will be added to the 
corresponding categories that appear for Bergstrom in Public Law 
155. Then from those combined items, they will select the ones that 
they need to build for the 126-wing program, without ever going 
outside the $16,465,000 authorized in Publie Law 155. 

These will be combined with the old ones and then certain ones 
selected that the Air Force decides are critically needed. 

Mr. Kirpay. Who is going to select them ¢ 

Mr. Ketitener. The Air Force. 

The Cuarman. Why wouldn’t it be a better way to then amend 
each one of these items by adding the line breakdown for each one 
of those bases ? 

Mr. Keittener. I proposed that same thing, Mr. Chairman, to the 
Air Foree, and they say that their plans aren’t sufficiently jelled at 
this time so that they could tell in each case exactly what they will 
want to build. 

In other words, from the authorization in 155, they will want to 
take items A, B and C—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ketnener. And these three items here. But they don’t know 
exactly at this time what items in Public Law 155 they want to build. 

The Cuarrman. But they do know that these items in the first slice 
are very important ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. They are going to stay within the dollar limit. 

Mr. Keiitener. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. But you must have elasticity and freedom for them to 
choose it. Itis the only way they could administer it. 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 
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The Carman. It looks like to me you could amend this by adding 
these items. Or you could even have flexibility and say other items 
provided they remain in that limit. 

Mr. Keniener. In a sense, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to 
add these items to Public Law 155 because in each case the Air Force 
will stay within the same category. In other words, airfield pave- 
ments—they couldn’t build a control tower if only airfield pavements 
were authorized in 155. Under airfield pavements, they could in- 
crease it by 10,000 square yards, but they couldn’t build an adminis- 
trative building. 

They have to stay within the categories set out in the law and it is 
just making them larger in some cases and deterring or eliminating 
some others entirely. 

Mr. Kinpay. To be perfectly frank, Mr. Chairman, isn’t what we 
are trying to do is save the Air Force from the Bureau of the Budget / 

The CHarrman,. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then let’s be very frank about it. The Bureau of 
the Budget is nothing but a bunch of Government clerks over there. 
They have no legislative authority. Let’s pass the law the way it 
ought to be. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I want to say you also save them from 
the General Accounting Office, also, on the contractual relationship. 

The Cratmman. Now, Mr. Kelleher answered the question Mr. 
Hardy just raised. You couldn't put it in the bill beeause it hasn’t 
been firmed up entirely by the Air Force, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Keniener. That is right. As I said, Mr. Chairman, in a sense 
there is no need to put it in the bill for the reason that for Bergstrom 
and all the zero bases are bases that do appear in 155—for example, 
lube oil storage is the first item that is in the first slice of Bergstrom 
in here. 

Now, there is storage provided for in 155. So it is throwing some- 
thing more into that category than appears in the previous law. 

The Caiman. The total amount of money involved is $94 million. 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, why shouldn't we adopt the policy just to say 
that we will permit the $94 million zero items to be approved, without 
going into minute detail with each one of these items / 

Mr. Kecirner. The only detail you are going into, Mr. Chairman, 
isthe same detail you are going into with respect to the bill itself. 

The Coarmin. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. May I inquire about Public Law 155. What was that? 
Was that the 1951 supplemental ? 

Mr. Kettrnuer. No, that was the last publie works bill. 

The Coamman. All right. What is the pleasure of the committee 
in reference incorporating these three items amounting to $124,000 
for Bergstrom, Austin, Tex. / 

Without objection, it is approved. 

Now take your next one. 

General Wasnpourne. The next base is Biggs Air Force Base, on 
page 22 of the book and on page 21 of the bill. 

The CHatrman. Now let me say this, members of the committee. 
\ 


You are on sound ground if you approve this $94 million because you 
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are not increasing the appropriation. You are keeping them within 
the appropriation and giving them the flexibility that they desire to 
work out an orderly program of 126 wings. 

It would be sound to approve every one of these items on pages 15, 
14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, every one of them known as the zero items. 

Mr. Keener. No, sir: those aren't all zero bases. Jor example, it 
starts off with Barksdale on 15. 

The CHarrman. All right. Which ones are zero / 

Mr. Keviener. Well, on page 13, the ones with the zero appearing 
after them. For e a yle— 

The Camm an. Call out ye. numbers, please, sir. 

Mr. Kevirner. Al right, Page SL Bergstrom. 

The CHarrMan. Wait | Ne Let's get page 13, now. 

Mr. Kevitener. I am on page 13. I am reading the page on which 
they appear im the book. The first one is Bergstrom. You will see a 
zero over in the second figure column, 124, followed by a zero. 

The CHairman. Well, let’s do it as we come to it, then. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand the committee has 
upproved inserting this base in the bill, together with the amount. 
Is my understanding accurate / 

Mr. Keviener. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that right / 

The CHarrman. It doesn’t appear in the bill at all. It is merely 
giving the Air Force the authority to use $124,000 of the $15 million 
that was appropriated for certain things in lieu of certain earmarked 
things. That is all you are doing. 

Mr. Brooks. Why shouldn’t this appear in the bill? If it is done 
in the regular way, it would look like Bergstrom ought to be in the bill. 

The Crarman. Well, then, you are getting back to the point of 
merely adding these three items into the authorization bill last year. 
And the reason they don’t want to do that: because they may be 
committed to the exact things that they are telling the committee, 
because it hasn't been quite firmed up. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of doing it this way. 
I think it is a simple way to do it. But I am just wondering if the 
General Accounting Office would ever ask for the authority. Ther 
is nothing on record to indicate the authority. It is more or less an 
unofficial action taken in here today. How would you answer that ? 

General Tumpertake. Mr. Elston, normally this is the mechanies 
Lo replace our writing a letter to this committee asking us to do this 
very thing. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

General TrreerLAKe. Which would require hundreds of letters in 
this case, you see. 

The CHatrman. Exactly. 

General Timpertake. But you are all hearing it today and giving 
us clearance 

The CuHamman. Which they are doing now. 

Mr. Exsron. I understand. I am just asking what the authority 
would be and how you would answer the General Accounting Office 
when there is nothing in the bill on it. We don’t put these items in 


this bill. 
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Secretary Huceins. You don’t put the other items in the bill, either. 
sir. It is just in the justification for the bill which is in the files of 
this committee. 

Mr. Exston. You put the amounts and you put the base, the 
installation. 

Secretary Hucarns. That is right, and the types of facilities. 

Mr. Erston. But we are authori izing now the shifting of some funds 
so that you stay within that total. 

Secretary Hucerns. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. But what I am thinking about is where would you say 
the authority was? You would say the committee approved ¢ 

General Trwpertake. In the law, sir. 

Mr. Exstron. What is there on record to show the committee did 
approve it? 

Secretary Hucerns. The record of the hearing. 

The Cuarrman. This book right here. 

Secretary Huaerns. And the book. 

Mr. Exston. Can this law be considered sufficient authority ? 

The Cuamman. That is right, this book would be their justification 
in calling it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Exsron. It is an unusual way of doing it. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, you see, Mr. Elston 

Mr. Exston. Of course, I say I am in favor of it. I think it should 
be done. 

The CuamrMan. You see, as the General pointed out, the bill merely 
says this. For instance, take Shreveport. Pavement and so forth. 
Then we have a complete breakdown. Now that is not in the bill, but 
it is in the authorization and they try to carry out the authorization 
after they committed themselves to the authorization to keep faith 
with the committee, don’t you see. 

Mr. Ersron. I understand. I just didn’t want to get in trouble 
with the Accounting Office. 

The Cuatrman. As the General says, if you don’t do it this way, 
then every Tuesday morning we will have a stack of letters up here 
to do it by a communication. 

Secretary Huaerns. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, you have been always the one that in- 
sisted the committee ought to have some control over this. You 
insisted on the provision. 

The Cuarrman. I am not so strong in control of the Air Force as 
I am the other services because it has to get its wings in finances as 
well as everything else and I am going to be most generous with the 
Air Force, try to help them build up a good organization and hold 
them to strict accountability after they built it up. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to give any Government de- 
partment, whether it is military or anvone else, the power to spend 
$94 million to switch these things around. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we just put it to a vote and find out. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, Mr. Chairman. Are these new 
bases that are just being reactivated, or are they existing in all cases 
and this is Just ade ling to what is already there? All “of them are 
active bases ? 

Mr. Ke_iener. They are all bases that appeared in Publie Law 155. 
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The CHamrMan. Every one ofethem has been authorized and it has 
been broken down in the committee hearing, how to spend so much 
money allocated to it. This is merely giving them the flexibility to 
-ubstitute some things that the Budget didn’t approve in this present 
bill. 

Mr. Suort. Due to the expansion from 95 to 126 groups. 

The CuHatrMan. That is right. 

Br. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to raise any objection. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. I am glad you didn’t. It is all 
mderstood. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, we will just do it. 

The CHarrMaANn. That is right. You are learning well. 

Without objection, the committee acquiesces in these zero projects 
within the amount of $94 million. 

Secretary Hucerns. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not going to vote like that. 

Mr. Gavin. Nobody interposed an objection, Mr. Chairman. You 
usually proceed anyway. 

The CuatrMan. Now let’s be quiet. 

Is there any objection on your part, Mr. Hardy ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. To just a blanket authorization of $94 million that 
you don’t know what in the Sam Hill it is. 

Mr. Rivers. We do know what it is. 

The CHatrMan. The $94 million is authorized. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. And has been appropriated. 

Mr. Harpy. You are going to approve the substitution of a flock 
of items without even reading them. 

The Cuatrman. If you want to read them, we will read them. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to read them sometime. I haven’t had time to 
doit. Iam going to do it. 

The CuarrMan. Take the next one. Is there any objection to this 
Bergstrom 

Mr. Hess. Biggs is next. 

The CHatrMAN. Without objection, the zero item of that is ap- 
proved. Now, take your next one. We will go through them one by 
one. 

General Wasnpourne. The next base is Biggs Air Force Base, page 
22 of the book, page 21 of the bill. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

General Wasupnourne. Biggs Air Force Base, another permanent 
station. It accommodates operational units. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection—any questions on Biggs Air- 
field? 

Without objection, it is tentatively approved. 

Read the next item. Mr. Kelleher, you keep these marked. 

General Wasnpourne. The next base is Campbell Air Force Base, 
shown on page 24 of the book. It is a “zero” station. 

The CuarrMan. All right, now tell us what you want to do there. 

General WasHBouRNE. Campbell Air Force Base is a special mis- 
sion activity of Strategic Air Command. 

The Cuarrman. Now how much do you want to transfer from line 
item to something else / 

General Wasnpourne. The amount in this case is $351,000. 
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The CuarrMan. Tell the committee what that three-hundred-and 
some-odd-thousand is for. 

General Wasurourne. Yes, sir. $27,000 for an addition to a com 
munications building, $92,000 to relocate a small hangar, $200,000 to 
add 100 airmen dormitory spaces, and $32,000 for utilities to connect 
up those items. 

The Cuatrman. Any objection ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. The same reservation with respect to troop housing 
that I made with respect to all of these projects. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. Without objection, then that is 

Mr. Snorr. That is $2,000 per unit for 2,000 individuals. That 
is about the irreducible minimum you ean provide decent housing ? 

General Wasnpournr. The $2,000 is standard price, on the 25-year 
basis, for airmen’s dormitories in this program. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I was wondering why the unit price here is $12, whereas 
it has been around $7.20 in the previous ones, on item 1. 

General Wasnsourne. Item 1—that is the heavy-duty pavement 
to accommodate the medium and heavy bombardment-type aircraft 
of Strategic Air Command. We find that it costs about $12 to build 
pavement of that thickness and capacity. 

Mr. Bares. And those are different than the fields we have already 
had? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; at Bergstrom, the base you last 
looked at, the pavement is priced at $7.20 because it is not as deep and 
lieavy. 

The Cuamman. All right. With that reservation of Mr. Hardy, 
it isapproved. Now, take your next one in your book. 

General Wasnrnourne. The next base is Carswell Air Force Base, 
page 26 in the book, and page 21 of the bill. 

The Crairmanx. Any questions? 

General Wasusournr. Carswell Air Force Base is a permanent 
station for operating units. 

Mr. Bares. Why is there the variation of these unit prices in item 1? 

General WasHpoturne. You are referring to the pavement items 
in category A / 

Mr. Bares. There seems to be quite a variation from $12 down 
to 33.50. 

General Wasurournr. Yes, sir: I can explain those. The $12 
item is the unit price for new heavy-duty pavement, either runway, 
taxiway or apron. The $8 price is the unit price for overlaying 
existing heavy-duty pavement or apron. 

The $3.30 item is the cost of building what we call truck-weight 
pavement around these heavy hardstands to accommodate ground- 
handling equipment. 

Mr. Bares. And that is not a hardstand itself. 

General Wasupournr. No, sir; that is not. That is the truck- 
weight pavement around the hardstand itself. 

Mr. Bares. It is marked “hardstand.” 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Etsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? T am 
curious to know what at Carswell, for example, you were able to 
dispense with in order that-you can use the money for-these purposes ? 
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You are not exceeding the previous authority, so you must be dis- 
pensing with something in order to do these things. De 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir: we are exceeding. This is not 
, “zero” base. 

Mr. Exsron. Oh, this is not a “zero” base. 

The CuairMan,. That is right. 

General WasHnourNnE. No, sir. We request a new authority on 
this base. 

The Cuarrman. All right: any further questions on Carswell / 
If not. and no objection, the committee tentatively approves it. Take 
your hext one. 
~ General WasHpourne. The next base is Castle Air Force Base, 
on page 29 of the book, and on page 21 of the bill. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General WasHnourNe. Castle Air Force Base is a permanent sta- 
tion for operating units. 

The Cuatmman. Any questions from any members of the committee ¢ 

Without objection, tentatively approved. ‘Take your next one. 

General Wasupournr. The next base is Clinton Naval Air Station, 
Okla.. on page 32 of the book, and page 21 of the bill. Clinton 
Naval Air Station is a former naval air facility which is being pro- 
gramed as a Strategic Air Command station. ‘This is a 10-year-life 
standard of construction at this station and 1 call the committee’s 
attention to that, as requested. 

The Coatmman. Now that is 10-year. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if it would 
be possible to make that a 25-year. 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. That is 10-year construction. 
Mr. Hardy, you want to ask any questions for the reason as between 
the 10- and 25-year construction ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 1 would like to renew the question L believe 
I posed yesterday, as to what changes, if any have been made in differ- 
entiation between the 10- and 25-vear construction as compared with 
what you had last year? 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Hardy, I have here a reply to you that 
lists those. I will read it to the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. I have that before me and you may put parts of that 
in. I got it this morning—l haven’t had a chance to read it—just 
before I came over. 

The CHairMan, Suppose you give the committee the benefit of it. 

General Timpertake. It does list these items, the difference between 
10-year life and 25-year life. Then I will put a chart up on the board 
and explain our concept of this 10-year semipermanent and 25-year, 
but Tam answering your direct question now, sir. 

The differences are: (1) The omission of interior painting; (2) the 
omission of interior wallboard on one side of frame partitions; (3) 
the omission of subflooring under wood floors not exposed to cold 
weather: (4) the omission of sheathing on exterior frame walls; (5) 
the reduction in quality of exterior siding on frame walls; (6) the 
omission of interior trim; (7) the omission of interior floor coverings; 
and (8) the continuous foundations are omitted. 

And I would like to add here that a further study is under way to 
find more economical types of semipermanent or temporary construc- 
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tion without resorting to tarpaper-type construction of World War II 
which I believe is recognized as being uneconomical. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, as a matter of fact, General, all of those omis- 
sions which you have listed here apply only to frame-type construc- 
tion; is that right? 

General TimperLaKke. No, sir. We have furnished your committee 
another list which shows the difference in the masonry-type construc- 
tion, when masonry is used for 10-year life construction. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, as a matter of fact, with respect to your 
dormitories, the only significant difference in your old system was 
the difference between a four-ply and a five-ply roof, isn’t that right / 

General TimperLake. No, sir; that is not correct, according to this 
letter, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, then, it has been changed? The only significant 
difference, I said. I didn’t say the only difference. There is a little 
difference with respect to the ply. 

The Cuatrman. Yet me get this clear in my mind, Mr. Hardy. Are 
you taking the position or are you suggesting to the committee that 
this should be a 25-year structure or a 10-year structure or of a more 
permanent structure ? ; 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, my whole feeling about it is this: It is 
a totally misleading proposition to designate one a 25-year-life con- 
struction and the other a 10-year-life construction, when for all intents 
and purposes the are practically identical. 

The Cuarman. The cost of the 10-year 

Mr. Harpy. The cost differential on the study which my subcom- 
mittee made was 4 percent. 

The Cuamman. Four percent in favor of permanent ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, I mean 4 percent in favor of temporary. 

Mr. Smarr. Temporary cost 4 percent less. 

General TimperLaKke. Well, Mr. Chairman, if we run through the 
different types of buildings and not confine ourselves to barracks, 
which are very eflicient buildings and repetitive in nature, we find 
from our bid experience that it runs between 4 and 37 percent, actual 
bid experience. 

Now, I think I would like to go into our approach to this problem. 
We felt, and we are enjoined by Members of Congress at various hear- 
ings, that they didn’t want to build this thing twice. 

In other words, they didn’t want to repeat our World War II 
experience where we built tarpaper-type structures, which were taken 
away as soon as they were declared surplus, were useless, and then 
we had to rebuild them all over again. 

So the Air Force, trying to get something better than tarpaper 
construction, went to this semipermanent or 10-year-life construction. 
I think semi-permanent is a better word for it than 10-vear-life. 

As Mr. Hardy says, that doesn’t completely define the structure. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is that equivalent to mobilization type? 

General Trmpertake. No, sir. The mobilization or the tarpaper 
type 








Mr. Kinpay. No. 

General TimpertaAke. Our mobilization type in World War II 
is considered now in comparison between this and the permanent as 
around 15-year life, if you can name it. We have many of them 
that are going to last for many years. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Now, down in Texas I lived in one that was built in 
1922, which was of the same type of construction and is still in perfect 
shape. 

General TrmpertAKr. Some of them at Kelly Field, sir, are still 
being used, as you know. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, the climate, the atmosphere affects that. 

Mr. Kiipay. I was going to ask that. When you get into the climate 
like down at North Carolina, at sea level, with the humidity and 
so on, it affects a building more than it does in a dry area. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course it does. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it is the availability of local materials. For in- 
stance, in Alabama, I notice they used a type of tile that was available 
there. 

General Timpertake. The specification that set up these two types 
called for the maximum utilization of local materials. There are 
many different types of materials named. 

Mr. Brooks. If you can get a good grade of tile locally at a very 
cheap price, you can use that rather than wood, couldn’t you? 

General TrmperLake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suort. It is all right there before us and we can see it. 

Mr. Harpy. The whole point of this discussion as far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman, is simply this. It doesn’t make too much 
sense to me to have a 4 percent differential. 

Now, if the General has bid experience since the time that I went 
into this thing and which does show a substantial saving, that is 
another matter. 

But it was not available at the tmie when I studied the thing rather 
-arefully. But it doesn’t make much sense to me to have a 4 percent 
differential and have an increased maintenance on the so-called 10- 
year life construction, because maintenance will surely offset that 4 
percent in a relatively short period of time. 

Now, there is one other factor in this that I think ought to be pointed 
up; and that is the question of building with permanent frame any 
amount of this so-called 10-year life stuff that will not be used except 
in, or will not be required except in, case of total mobilization, be- 
cause you are using exactly the same frame in this building as you 
se in your so-called 25-year life. 

General TrveerLaAKe. Well, sir, we are using it now, and we don’t 
know how long the period of mobilization is going to last. 

And I didn’t quite finish. This building, this semipermanent, as 
you pointed out, has practically the same frame, the same lasting 
ability, as this permanent type. 

Mr. Harpy. You said practically. Is there any difference there, 
so far as your specifications are concerned ¢ 

General TrapertaKe. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course not. 

General TrapertaKer. No, sir. But the point of it was that we 
could keep these buildings in existence and if we found we were going 
to keep these stations permanent and were going to be permanently 
mobilized, they would be brought up 

The Crarrman. Now, why shouldn’t a temporary, 10-year and a 
25-year house have the same material as to the framing of it? Because 
I doubt very seriously whether you could get any different types of 
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lumber. You would start off with a 2-by-4 or 2-by-6 or something 
like that. 

That is the way you cut lumber. So certainly if you are going to 
use lumber, you would use the same kind of framing for a temporary 
house as you would for a permanent house. 

Now, the framing doesn’t constitute the permanency of it. There 
are other factors that go into it, the foundation of it, the sheathing, 
and all those things, goes into it. 

General TrweertaKe. The fixtures also are practically the same for 
the two. 

The Crarman. Of course, the fixtures go into it, for instance, the 
ceiling of it, whether it is plastered or this and the other thing. So 
the point that Mr. Hardy made that you are using the same material, 
as the framing, for temporary and permanent—I don’t think the 
trade would make a distinction between it. 

General Trwpertake. Unless we went to the tarpaper-type frame. 

The Cuatrman. Of course. 

General Trwpertake. With the 2-by-4’s on about a 6-foot center. 

The CnarrMan. That is right. 

General Trrpertake. Which as you know blew over in the wind. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are using 2-by-6's and 2-by-8’s in this. 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

The Craman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we set this housing down for 
a special hearing? I think it is going to take a long time. I am 
deeply interested in it. If you do it, it would seem to me it would 
save the time of the full committee. 

The Cuarmman. All right. What is your pleasure, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. It is all right with me. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go right ahead with your next item. 

Mr. Snort. One question on this Clinton Naval Air Station. 

General, what is the type of land in and around Clinton? 

Is it good agricultural land or is it wasteland? Just where is it 
located ¢ 

General Wasupourne. It is about 90 miles west of Oklahoma City. 
It is in the short-grass part of Oklahoma—grazing, wheat farming, 
that kind of country. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Good land. 

Mr. Suort. You will pay (off the record) an acre for that land? 

General WasnrourNne. That is our estimate of what it will cost. 

There are several fair-sized towns within easy driving distance of 
the airport and it is generally pretty well built up in that area. 

Mr. Wickersuam. I can answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. This much for grazing land is a pretty high price. 

The Cuarrman. We know this, Mr. Short, that on all the acquisition 
of land he has to come up here with a separate showing on it, on every 
one of them. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, let me answer his question. 

This land is land that grows cotton, a bale and a half per acre, 
around this particular base. This is a flat country. 

Mr. Suorr. A bale and a half to an acre? 

Mr. WickersHamM. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. It includes the mineral rights, also, doesn’t it? 
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Mr. Wickersuam. Yes, sir, mineral rights, too. 

The Cuairman. You may get some oil there. 

Now members of the committee, I am going to ask that the depart- 
ment be ready in the morning to discuss—what items are there—the 
Goldsboro item, the Raleigh-Durham item—— 

Mr. SHorr. Laurinburg—Maxton. 

The CHarrmMan,. So we are going to take a recess now until tomor- 
row morning. 

We will start off with those items. 

Wait one minute, now. We have agreed on Barksdale, Biggs, 
Carswell, Castle, and Clinton. 

Mr. Snort. And Bergstrom. 

The Cuarmman. You can instruct the press on these in the bill. 
We will take a recess, Mr. Secretary, until tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., of the following day, Wednesday, May 14, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SEssiON 


(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ) 

The CarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, I want to refer back to the very beginning and ask a few 
questions, General. 

At Barksdale: is there any troop housing set up in the Barksdale 
program ¢ 

General TimperLake. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarrman, I want a complete breakdown ° the justification, 
item by item, of al] the troop housing, wherever it appears in these 
different projects. 

Now, are you in position to justify the troop housing now at Barks- 
dale ? 

General TreerLake. Yes, sil 

The Cyarrman. All right. Mr. Hardy is very much concerned 
about the troop housing facilities in all of these items and I think 
the committee is clearly warranted in making full inquiry in regard 
to it. Give the committee your justification. We will turn back to 
Barksdale now in regard to your troop housing, 

Secretary Huaerns. Mr. Chairman, we have made arrangements 
with Mr. Hardy’s staff to come over tomorrow afternoon when the 
committee is not in session and go into the complete detail on troop 
housing in the whole program base by base, on the basis of strength. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Hucerns. So that that will be 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know that that saves us. It is still our respon- 
sibility. 

Secretary Hugatns. Yes, it is. 

The CHairMaAn. We will get the report—— 

Mr. Kitpay. No, I think perhaps Mr. Hardy would want to go into 
it in more detail, but we are certainly going to have to have some testi- 
mony about it here. 

Secretary Huccins. Well, Lagree. I just mentioned that by way of 
indicating that the complete breakdown in detail will be in the hands 
of Mr. Hardy’s staff tomorrow afternoon for a complete study by them. 

As you will, we can handle it base by base or we can handle it all at 
once. 
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Mr. Kitpay. No, I think what we need is testimony as to what type 
of housing you are going to have. 

Mr, Smakr. I would like to point out, Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. Kivpay. Excuse me. For instance, last year you had 10-year 
and 25-year construction. Now let’s just go into the over-all propo- 
sition and not the detail. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to point out there was already prepared 
and ready to be given to the committee at the close of Gen. Myers 
statement, a statement by General Brownfield, on criteria, which 
would cover exactly the point you are t talking about. 

Mr. Kirpay. At least that should be included in the record. 

Secretary Hueerns. Yes. 

Ir. Kinpay. We have to be in a position to assure the House we 
have gone into it. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we also have here the tabulation 
base by base of the required number of troop spaces, the existing 
and how much we are building in this program and of course what 
the deficiency is. 

The CiairmMan. Give the committee right at that point the total 
number, in dollars and cents as well as in construction, of how many 
troop houses is set out for the Air Force in the bill. What is the 
total? (Information appears infra.) 

General Myers. Troop housing, sir, airmen’s dormitories, in the 
United States, 58,850 spaces. 

Mr. Krepay. I didn’t get that number. 

General Myers. 58,850 spaces. 

‘The CHairMAN. That is spaces. 

General Myers. That is spaces, housing for that number of men 
in this program. 

Mr. Durnam. That is all 10- and 25-year? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, 10- and 25-year, total cost being 
$114,718.000. Overseas, 12,471 spaces, at $17,839,000, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. $2,000 a man? 

Mr. KeLuLener. $2,000. 

The Cuarrman. Now it is on that basis $2,000 per capita or $2,000 
per man ¢ 

General Myers. The overseas bases include quite a number of 
prefabricated, 

The Cuairman. Let’s talk about the United States—continental. 
You have a program here for spaces for 58,850 men in continental 
United States, costing $200 million, did you say ? 

General Myers. $114,700,000-—— 

The Cuamman. How much is that per man, now? 

General Myers. That is less than $2,000 per man, sir. I would have 
to figure it out, si 

The CHarrmMan. $2,000 per man to house him? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. ‘That looks rather high. 

General Myers. The unit cost, sir, for | 10-year life is $1,940 per man 
and $2,000 per man for 25-year life, sir. 

Mr. Krpay. I didn’t catch that. $2,000 for 25-year life? 

General Myers. Twenty-five-year life construction; and $1,94 
for 10-year life. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Only $60 difference ? 

(feneral Myers. S60 difference. 

Mr. Kinpay. But if you had to house a family on that basis, you 
would be in a pretty bad way, wouldn’t you, when you consider that 
these are barracks, a minimum of plumbing, a minimum of lighting 
and those things, that costs so much in a private home? 

General Myers. This includes the mess, sir, also. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well then, you should explain that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir, and it includes certain administrative 
space. That is incorporated in the mess building—mess and admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Kitpay. Is your mess in the barracks ? 

General Myers. No, sir. the mess is separate. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, now, of course I happen to know this. I have 
been through it and looked at it, but I want you to get it into the 
record. ‘The mess is not in the barracks. I think you call them 
dormitories for the first time. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. The dormitories are a group 
of five or six dormitory buildings, and then one mess hall located 
centrally for those five or six dormitories. 

Mr. Kirpay. When you submit the figure to us, you are intending 
to build the mess out of that money ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that ought to be explained, because that brings 
it down very materially. 

ee . °@ 

General Myers. The $2,000 per man includes the dormitory and the 
mess and administrative space that is included in the mess and ad- 
ministration building, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. That means the stove, equipment, and everything 
else that goes with the mess? 

(reneral Myers. Yes, sir: it includes the mess equipment. 

Mr. Durnam. It does? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mess equipment ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Kitchen equipment ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What is the actual cost, then? Can you divide it 
from the facilities? Does it include the beds, does it include the 
chinaware, does it include the chairs, does it include the stoves and 
all those things ? 

General Myers. No, sir. It includes the bare dormitory, sir, with 
all the heating and installed equipment. 

The CuHamman. You don’t have to stand up. Keep your seat, 
General. Just sit down. We can see you. 

General Myers. It includes, sir, the land on which the facility is 
built, it ineludes as far as the dormitory is concerned the buildings, 
including the heating plant that is integral with it. 

The CHarrMan. Sewerage / 

General Myers. Exhaust fans and all the utilities that are a part 
of it. It does not include any of the moveable equipment, such as 
bheds—— 

The Cuamman. All right. Then it includes the land, it includes 
the building, it includes the sewerage, it includes the lighting svstem. 
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General Myers. Right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. General, it doesn’t include the land, does it? That is 
“a separate item. 

Mr. Rivers. The land has already been procured before. 

General Myers. That is right. It may or may not have been pro- 
cured before. 

Mr. Harpy. Even if you have to buy the land, that is a separate item. 

General Myers. That is a separate item, ordinarily. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not included? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. General 

General Myers. The testimony about the land is incorrect. This 
price does not include land. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are going to have to be very clear about this when 
we get to the floor because in the old days when you were part of the 
Army the price of quarters did not include the land, it did not include 
any of the utilities. Now I imagine that you remember that, as you 
were connected with it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you recall we had a ceiling on how much you 
could pay for the quarters of field officer and company grade officer 
and whatnot. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What was it? Six and eight thousand dollars? 

General Myers. Something like that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kfipay. Something like that. But it did not include the land, 
it did not include the utilities. So that a $6,000 house actually 
amounted to about a $10,000 house. Has that been changed or is that 
still the situation ¢ 

General Myers. There is no limitation by statute as far as I know 
now on the price or the cost per set of quarters by grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. We always carried that in the appropriation bill. 
So of course it expired at the end of that year. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So few officers have had quarters in recent years. We 
haven't had that. I think that is true. 

The Cuatirman. Now go back—— 

Mr. Harpy. I have a question—— 

Mr. Rivers. At that point I want to get this. I think you ought 
to make this crystal-clear for the committee, too, that in the discussion 
of these two types of housing, on the dormitories, the permanent and 
the semipermanent, how easy it would be to change the 10-year job 
into permanent construction, by just adding these few trimmings 
about which you spoke yesterday. I think that should be made a part 
of the record, so that we can also explain that on the floor, General 
Timberlake. 

General Traper.ake. Well, Mr. Rivers, you remember yesterday 
I was just talking about that—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Tropertakr. When we went into another subject. The 
point is that the frames of the two buildings are similar. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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General TrmprrLaAke. As was pointed out by Mr. Hardy, for the 
very reason that we can bring the 10-year or the semipermanent 
building up to a permanent building—— 

Mr. Rivers. With a minimum of expenditure. 

General Timpertake. By the addition of the siding and an improved 
roof and the interior seal. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. I think that point ought to be made 
clear in the record. 

The Charman. Let’s turn back—— 

Mr. Harpy. May I raise a question on the utilities so we will be 
clear. I don’t think it is clear right now. Utilities are included in 
this price which you have mentioned here, General. They actually 
include only the utilities within the buildings. They don’t include 
the utilities that run down the street and so forth. 

General Myers. I would like to make that clear, sir. The utilities 
include the area utilities, the utilities that are included in this include 
the area utilities, that is the utilities within the building and within 
the area of the buildings. 

In other words, it includes walks, streets, the lines within the build- 
ing area, the underground water and sewer lines and electric lines 
within the building area—— 

Mr. Harpy. Only to the extent that they connect up with your 
base utilities. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General TimpertAke. That is correct. 

General Myers. But it does not include the base utility plant, that 
is the base sewage plant or water supply and the long run up to the 
building area. It only includes the utilities within the building area 
up to the connection. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. Within the building and to make the 
connections on your utility services, 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, with respect to Mr. Kilday’s ques- 
tion as to the money limitation on housing, I believe this is still the 
law: Section 405 of Public Law 564 of the Eighty-first Congress does 
place a money limitation on Alaska and overseas housing, $33,000 for 
overseas and $29,500 for Alaska. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, actually, that was done to permit them to spend 


more. 
Mr. Keniener. That is right. 
The Cuatrman. That is right. That is officers housing. 


Secretary Huecins. Family housing. 

Mr. Kevitenrr. Family housing of all kinds. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one other question, Mr. Chairman, I think in 
view of Mr. Rivers’ question on this troop housing should be answered. 

General, do you have any computation of the cost of converting one 
of your so-called 10-year life buildings into a 25-year life building? 

General Myers. No, sir, I do not. 

General TrwBeriake. No. sir, Mr. Hardy, I do not have that cost 
totaled. I know this, that it costs about $2,000 a building to put an 
outer wall, say, asbestos shingles on the building. It costs about 
$2,000 a building to cover or to seal the interior of the building. 
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Mr. Harpy. When you say a minimum of expense, you don’t know 
what that means because you haven’t made any actu: al computations 
of it. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, this is the first time, in all justice to the Ai 
Force, you are going to have an opportunity to discuss that because 
this thing came up under the 95 wing and you are going into 126 
wing now. 

So this is the first time you have an opportunity to alter the status 
of some of these existing bases, which last year were supposed to be 
10-year and under this 126 will be permanent. 

General TimperLtake. Yes, Mr. Rivers, you are exactly right, su 
We are not at this time, until we get our 126 wing built-— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General TimperLake. Thinking about improving any of these build. 
ings fom 10- to 25-year life, and at that time we will come back to 
Congress and ask for their will on the thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in view of the fact that you are building every one 
of these so-called semipermanent or 10-year life buildings so that they 
can be converted to permanent buildings—every one of them is adapt 
able to conversion to fully meet your requirements for a permanent 
building—shouldn’t you have some estimate to what it would cost to 
convert those to permanent buildings ¢ 

General TimpBertake. Well, I can get you an estimate. I don't 
have it right here, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. This isn’t the first time this has been discussed. It 
was certainly discussed with General Myers and some of the others 
before my subcommittee on expenditures. 





ESTIMATE OF Cost FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 10-YEAR-LIFE BARRACKS TO 25-YEAR 
STANDARD + 20 Zones (Most CriricaL) AFTER 10 YEARS OF USE 


2-STORY WOOD FRAME DORMITORY -+- ZONES JUNE 2, 1952 


There is no change in the electrical, heating or soil piping. 


Install Eutte rs and downspouts__ : eS $391. 00 
Install 25-year roof_ S ¥ 4 ‘ 1, 421. 00 
Install asbestos board at unde rside of roof overhang 173. 00 
Install asbestos siding 2, 976. 00 
Adding *-inch gypsum “bot ind on first floor ce ling : : O74. 0O 
Adding %-inch gypsum wall board_ De: 2, 162. 00 
Adding base and removing, replacing, and adding shoe mold : 110. 00 
Adding hardboard wainscoating____ : wee 545. OO 
Keene cement plaster finish walls in toilets ___ 406. OO 
Adding asphalt tile floor with 8¢-inch plywood ‘unde rlay 6,535. 00 
Painting —_ 5, 288. 00 
Removing and repli icing lavi itories in sleeping 1 rooms whe re no finish 
is provided under 10-year standard___- Te SS Sele RES Nate 81. 00 
Changing to copper hot-water lines to fixtures ie ~ , : 1, S19). 00 
Total 98, 481. 00 
Profit, overhead, and contingencies, 15 percent——— = side 522. 00 
iC: | re Ree ‘ : ZT. 003. 00 
Engineering, 5 percent —_- : 1, 35 0. OO 
Total _- ; _ $28, 353. 00 


+ 


» 


Area based upon 3 >men per building at 72 square feet net: 
$28,353 divided by 16,509 square feet per building equals $1.72, cost per 
square foot. 


p > 


$28,353 divided by 133 equals $213.18, cost per man. 
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Mr. Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question, to see if it 
could be helpful: 

General, suppose you try to tell us how military construction com- 
pares to civilian construction. In other words, you go out here in 
Washington or any other town and you buy a lot. Utilities are bought 
with it. They had to be there before the street was paved. 

Now, how does that compare to the way the military handles it? 
When you talk about utilities for the base, does that mean that the 
taps for gas and sewage and water and all are within—you were 
talking about the building area. 1 don’t know what you meant by 
that. That could be the whole base or it could be the exact spot where 
you are building the building. I think if you would put that in the 
record, it would help us. 

General TimperLake. If I could quote from our directions on par- 
ticular utilities that go with a particular barracks building, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think youshould. I think it ought to be in the record. 

General Timpertake. Included in the unit cost is an allowance of 
from 8 to 15 percent for 25-vear construction and 15 to 25 percent for 
10-year construction, which is intended to provide for the extension of 
the outside building utilities from the 5-foot line to the existing utilities 
in the street or roadway, including walks, egress road from the build- 
ing to the street or road and landscaping. The unit cost does not 
include the enlarging of parent facilities, such as the extension of 
streets or roads, water, sewage, sewage-disposal facilities, power plant, 
sidewalks, or electrical distribution. 

Where these items are required to serve a new facility, they are to 
be estimated separately. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, it is almost the same as a eivilian buying a lot 
md building a house ? 

General Timpertake. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. With the possible exception of the sidewalk and the 
street, which you will find is assessed against you, even though, 
perhaps, you didn’t agree to it. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But, in other words, vou have the area, and your unit 
cost. here is what goes into the building itself / 

General Timpertake. It is what goes into the building and the 
extension from the 5-foot line, sir. The contractor that bids on the 
building—— 

The Cuairman. 1 think—— 

General Timpertake. Takes the utilities out to the 5-foot line and 
then from there to connect up with the main distribution system, be 
it electrical, sewage or anything else, is a part of this cost. 

The Cuairman. All right. I think we have a pretty good idea as 
to the unit cost and what is tnvolved in the unit cost. 

Mr. Kripay. General Myers has something to say. 

The Cuairman. There must be some justification for the construc- 
tion at these various places we passed over yesterday. So let’s go 
back to page 19, at the very beginning of the book now, and tell us 
now about troop housing at Barksdale. 

[t is 1,200 units, at the unit price of $2,000, a total cost of $2,400,000, 
Now, what is the military justification for building any troop housing 
at Barksdale / 
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Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, before we get into this, 1 would like 
to ask the general a question. It happened that I was at Chanute 
Field not too long ago and they were running into difliculty about 
completion of Wherry housing. I don’t know whether this is the 
place to discuss it or not. But | would like to find out what you do 
in instances of this kind. The contractor apparently overbid him- 
self, or something like that, and got in difliculty and there remained 
this housing, not being completed and just sitting there. I am 
wondering what is done in an instance like that. I am not interested 
in the contractor or anything else. I am just interested in housing 
at the base. 

General Timapertakr. Mr. Arends, that came to my attention in 
a general sort of a way, that we were making some attempt to see 
whether it was legal to bail him out in some sort of a utility contract. 

Mr. Arenps. I am not interested in bailing him out. I am just 
interested in seeing if we can’t get the housing completed. 

Secretary Hueeins. That was our only imterest in seeing if we 
could bail him out, was to get the housing done. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. Then it is a matter under consideration ¢ 

Secretary Hueerns. I am not sure—— 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. There may be more instances of this. I just happen 
to know of this one. 

Secretary Huacins. We had one recently where the contractor was 
having some difficulty and wanted a price increase and under the 
rules of the FHA a part of what he wanted could be legally given 
to him. Otherwise we would have been without Wherry housing 
for an additional year. 

Mr. Arenps. You did do that, then, in that instance ? 

Secretary Hucerns. That was done. It was, oh, less than a quarter 
of what he wanted, but he was able to go ahead with that. 

The Cuarman. Now go ahead and get back to Barksdale. 

Give the military justification for 1,200 units there. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question / 

The Cuatrman, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, do you ever consider prefabricated homes 
in these housing projects ¢ 

General Myers. The Wherry housing project, sir? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes: something like National or one of those pre- 
fabricated housing or prefabs? _ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; they have been considered. I have to 
get you the information. We have one project that is a prefabricated 
project, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to have that information. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CONSIDERATION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES FOR T1I1tLE VIIL (WuHeERryY Provects) 


1. Under the old procedure the Air Force accepted proposals for six bases 
involving the use of prefabricated or partially prefabricated units. 

2. As the projects were developed with the Federal Housing Administration 
by the sponsors of Sewart, Mitchel, and Patrick Air Force Bases, the proposal 
to use prefabricated or precutting methods was eliminated because of the 
inability of these methods to compete with conventional construction. 
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8. In the case of Castle and McCellan Air Force Bases, the manufacturer of 
the prefabricated houses proposed for these sites Was unable to secure the 
necessary financing and the sponsors turned to conventional construction. 

4, At Biggs Air Foree Base, Tex., a prefabricated light-weight pumice aggre- 
gate precast concrete single house is being used under the Normac method. The 
panels for these 800 units are manufactured in the local plant of Likens-Foster 
& Co., are shipped to the site by truck and are erected to form the completed 
house. At the present time 636 of the units are completed and occupied and 
the balanee will be completed and occupied prior to July 1. 

5. In addition to the bases listed above, the Air Force considered proposals 
involving prefabricated type houses at six additional bases. None of these 
projects were certified for the prefabricated unit because better proposals were 
received involving conventional construction. 

6. In summary, prefabricated housing was considered for 12 Air Force bases 
and was accepted for six of these installations. However, during FHA process- 
ing, it became evident that the prefabricated units could not compete with 
conventional construction at three of the six installations, and the financial 
inabiliy of the manufacturer prevented the use of prefabricated units at two 
of the remaining six, leaving Biggs Air Force Base as the only project with a 
prefabricated house. 

The CuHairman. All right, now, members of the committee, let’s 
start now. Give the military justification for building 1,200 units 
at Barksdale. 

Mr. Grepons. Mr. Chairman, we have an airman strength at 
Barksdale—— 

The CuHarrMan. Talk a little louder. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Ginpons. We have an airmen strength at Barksdale of 7,535, 
that is 7,535. In computing your requirements based upon the norm: ul 
80 percent of the permanent party strength, plus the increase over 
the permanent party strength included in the 126-wing deployment, 
we have a requirement of 6,143 barracks nares We have a deficit 
there of 1.580. We have programed in this bill for 1,000. So that we 
still come up with a deficit of around 500—580 to be exact—after 
the 1,000 are built. 

The Ciaran. Ail right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Your present strength there is 7,535; is that right? 

Mr. Gippons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. ‘That is proposed. 

Mr. Harpy. That is proposed. 

Mr. Gispons. That is the program strength; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the program strength for your 126-wing ? 

Mr. Gippons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is that the expected strength at M-day? 

J f 

Mr. Gipnons. No, sir. ‘That is the expected strength when the 
126-wing program is realized and becomes a fact. 

Mr. Bares. That is going to be 900 less than you have today 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is 900 less than they have now. 

Mr. Harpy. What is your permanent peacetime strength ? 

Mr. Grepons. It is 5.352. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, how many spaces have you down there? 

Mr. Gispons. We have available 4,795. 

Mr. Ktnpay. And how many troops? 

Mr. Gibbons. Our program strength is 7,535. 

Mr. Kinpay. No. IT mean how many do vou have there now. 
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The Cuatrman. Actually. 

Mr. Grspons. Actually now, 8,479. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you have spaces for 5,352. Now what are you 
doing with the rest of them ? 

The Ciutarrman. How do you take care of the difference? 

Mr. Ctemenre. Do you have outside housing ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, I realize they are drawing commutation of 
quarters and rations. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s find out about that. 

The Cratirman. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. I want to know how much that costs as compared to 
building quarters where they could live. Are we practicing economy 
by not building? 

Mr. Duruam. No; never have. 

General WasHrourne. I am General Washbourne, Strategic Air 
Command. 

The space allowance for the airmen at Barksdale at the present time 
is down to about 47 square feet per man because of crowding many 
into the available spaces. There are eight-thousand-odd troops there. 
A number of them are off at the various schools, so their spaces are 
not required for the time they are away. And the others are simply 
crowded in existing spaces at these lower levels which we feel are 
below the medical standards—— 

Mr. Brooks. How much space should they have, General ? 

General Wasnpourne. They should have 72 square feet per man. 

Mr. Kirpay. And what do they have? 

General Wasnpourne. They have about 47. That is how we get 
these people in. 

Mr. Brooks. That is crowding pretty much. 

Mr. Harpy. General, are you prepared to support by a medical 
requirement 72 square feet per man / 

General WasHpournkE. No; I personally am not, Mr. Hardy. ‘The 
Department of Defense and the Munitions Board have set that as 
the standard to which the Armed Forces should build their troop 
housing. 

Mr. Harpy. That is for permanent peacetime strength; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Trmpertake. No, sir. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

General WasupBourne. I believe that is the standard we are build- 
ing to right now. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not based on any medical requirement; is that 
right 4 

General Wasnpourne. I do not believe it is. It is supported—— 

Mr. Harpy. And can you tell the committee what is the medical 
statement with respect to a reasonably satisfactory space allowance 
from medical standpoint / 

General Twrreneun. [Tam General Twitchell, of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

Seventy-two square feet per man has been established for a great 
many years and has been reaflirmed by the Medical Policy Council and 
the Secretary of Defense as required in the best interests of preventa- 
tive medicine in the health of individuals housed in barracks facilities. 
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We do permit going to less space in cases of emergency like this. 
It is not a good calculated risk. 

Mr. Brooks. How much space is 72 square feet?) How much does 
that give an individual ? 

Mr. Kitpay. How long and how wide? 

General Mircuex,. Eight feet. 

Mr. Brooks. Eight feet by what? By nine? 

General Twirrcne yt. Eight by nine, I think it is. 

Mr. Brooks. We are handling human beings here. Is that enough 
space for a human being to be fairly contented ¢ 

General Twirrcneit. He will be barely contented in space and the 
thing that we are more interested in is the contact as far as healti 
conditions 20. 

Mr. Kinpay. In the event of an epidemic. 

General Twrrcnet.. To prevent epidemics, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Is this dormitory space or room space? Is it an 
open room or—— 

General Twirrcnetn. Either one. Whether they are in single rooms 
or whether in dormitories, that is the minimum—— 

The CuatrmMan. In a single room he has very little room to move 
around after you put a bed in there. 

Mr. Kunpay. Four to a room. 

The CHamman. Four to a room? 

General Twircnetn. Yes, sir, they put four to a room to get in that 
area. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Double tier bunks ? 

General Twircne... No, sir; we are going to double tier to meet 
the situation presented now with the number of people we have to 
house in the facilities we have. 

The Cuairman. Let’s move on. Any further questions on Barks 
dale ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this observation 
from the testimony here, that it directly conflicts with testimony 
which was presented to my subcommittee and is not entirely in accord 
with testimony presented by certain representatives of the Surgeon 
General’s Office insofar as relates to the possibilities of medical 
fects. I think certainly so far as I am personally concerned, I find 
a considerable conflict. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Now, the next housing—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I think the record ought 
indicate that when Mr. Hardy refers to “my subcommittee,” it should 
be clear that he means the Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rivers. And not the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate the gentleman making that clear, 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, because it will get confusing. 

The CHarrMan. There is no housing set out in the breakdown at 
Biggs. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if there has been an ex 
planation given by the Air Force in justification of barracks space, 
as to reason why tents can’t be used? Has that been discussed 2 
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The CHarrman, No, sir. 

Mr. Core. Maybe it is an old-fashioned question, but when I hear 
Barksdale and I know the climate, I wonder why for temporary use 
tents are not sufficient. 

The Cuairman. This is a permanent base. It is a permanent estab- 
lishment. Probably that is the reason why they are not using tents. 

Mr. Core. I understood that this expansion was to meet a tempor- 
ary need. 

The Cuamman. This expansion is to meet the 126-wing program. 

Mr. Rivers. Permanent group. 

Mr. Coir. Then that explains it. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the justification for the entire bill, is to 
get the 126 wings. 

General Trmpertake. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. Now, the next one where troop 
housing—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarran. Is Carswell. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. A question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In this permanent construction, are you using 
beaverboard for the interior wall covering? 

General Myers. We—— 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Or plyboard? 

General Myers. We use what is called gypsum board, sir, which is 
a fire-resistant board and is the ordinary—it is used in many of the 
low cost type of housing instead of plaster. It is a board three-eighths 
inch thick. Yousee it every place, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This is what I can’t understand. When the Navy 
builds, the Navy will use plaster and it is permanent. But when 
either the Air Force or the Army builds, they generally use some kind 
of board. 

Frankly, from the standpoint of atmosphere, it just doesn’t provide 
it. 

General Myers. May I say this, sir, that it is so-called drywall 
construction. It is normally accepted as good construction, not as 
good as plaster, but it will take paint. You strip the joints to give 
ita smooth surface. It will take paint and you paint it and it gives 
a good appearance. It of course breaks easier than plaster. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I visited some of your new construction this last 
fall and I was disappointed. In my opinion, you are not providing 
the atmosphere to the personnel that they should be provided. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to join Mr. Van Zandt in saying that. You 
can’t expect to get volunteers to come into the Air Force if you don’t 
give them decent places in which to live. I have seen some of the 
places being used around the country and they are not places that a 
respectable man would want to take his family in. That is all. And 
unless you give or we give our men decent places to live in, we are 
not going to have them happy and contented in the Air Force and you 
are not going to build up a satisfactory Air Force. 

Mr. DurHam. That every boy is entitled to. 

The Cuatrman. Now, take the next one, Carswell, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to say something 
in the opposite. I went through the new dormitories at Lackland not 
long ago and there is no boy in college who is living in nicer surround- 
Ings than the dormitory type where you have two, four or six men in 
a room. I believe they are built for six, aren’t they 4 

General TrapBerLaKke. Three, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, each one of them has a separate closet. 

creneral TimBerLake. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. He has his own bed and he is permitted to put in extras 
if he wants to, rugs and that sort of thing. I have met ea opposite 
objection from businessmen in San Antonio, “Well, I was in the 
First World War and we just lived in a place where we were all in 
one great big dormitory and now you have these guys living out here 
in separate rooms.” I agree with these gentlemen that it ought to 
be done. You are not going to get the high-class, high-type of man 
you want unless vou provide that sort of housing. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. But from what I saw down there, I think they are 
doing well. A private is living hike a cadet at West Point, isn’t that 
correct 4 

General Myers. I didn’t hear that last statement, sit 

Mr. Kinpay. T say a private in the Air Force, in these dormitory 
constructions, is living as nicely asa cadet at West Point or Annapolis. 

Mr. Durtuam. You should do it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir, I think he is in these new buildings. Now. 
I have been up to West Point recently and I have " ‘nup inthe rooms 


up there, where the cadets are living. However, as Mr. Van Zandt 
points out, that is really permanent construction ‘a there. It is a 
rock construction, as you probably know. They have an apartment 


type, where they have individual stairwells and on each floor four 
rooms off of them. They have a Javatory in each room and at the end 
of the hall they have a central shower and toilet. I¢ is all plaster, 
of course, on the inside. Tt is not drywall construction. But on 
the other hand, they do not have, in my opinion, the closet space that 
we are providing and that they really need. 

They have had to improvise up there because they don’t heve that. 
They live—they have bunks, the ordinary army cot, double-decked, 
some men three to a room and some four to 2 room. Some have two 
double-deckers and some one double-decker. 

So all in all, I would say that the new barracks we are building 
are comparable, except in degree of permanency, to what the cadets 
have at West Point. 

Mr. Durnam. But as far as physical accommodations are concerned, 
they have about the same accomodation, and I think that is right. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Durtam. T don’t think you can get young men like the Air 
Force takes in unless vou are going to give them that sort of an 
accommodation. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment on 
that, because I don’t want to be misunderstood. T too, want to say 
good housing is required for our permanent peacetime forces. I do 
not think that we can afford to build in our present situation the kind 
of facilities for our peak requirements now or for our mobilization 





requirements which we would expect to have for our permanent peace 
time forces. I think in that connection I would like to comment on 
some testimony with the Army on this particular subject. 

Secretary Bendetsen, in speaking about the 72 square feet, which 
is also the Army’s objective, says that is not based on health. Hi 
says, and I think that ought to be made very clear, he says: 


That is based on a policy decision. It relates to the permanent establishment 
As the committee knows, we are on a 60 square foot basis now. The 72 squary 
foot basis is for the long-range plan of the permanent establishment. 

And he goes on to say that insofar as health is concerned, they 
can’t even support a contention to go to 60 square feet, on the basis of 
any medical history or medical studies. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, we are on Carswell Field, here, at Fort 
Worth. Now, I had occasion to look at the housing at Carswell Field 
recently in Texas. Some of that housing was criticized as being “ini] 
lion-dollar” construction for enlisted men. The Johnson Committee 
in the Senate criticized it very severely. I want to say I went over 
that housing very carefully, spent several hours looking at every part 
of it, and I don’t think that sort of criticism is justified. The housing 
in particular was very modest and very reasonable for enlisted men. 
If vou are going to have a satisfactory morale, you have to give them 
satisfactory housing. 

Now, I saw some housing at Carswell Field that was not good 
housing. It was the type of housing that we wouldn’t want any of 
our relatives to be in. That is the testimony that I put on Air Force 
housing, that it should be up to a standard that we would be willing 
to see some of our relatives in. Some of that housing there—and not 
only at Carswell Field but other bases—doesn’t even approach the 
standard. I know some housing—I went out and investigated. They 
were charging these sergeants $65 a month, as I recall, for the housing 
and you could stick your hand through the walls and the cold air in 
winter would come on right on through, and you were trying to heat 
the house and you couldn’t do it. 

Now that housing should be improved. 

Mr. Cremente. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Clemente. 

Mr. Cuemente. Mr. Chairman, it gets increasingly difficult for the 
Air Force to try to justify figures when they are trying to make them 
put out two fires at one time. 

In 1 minute they can express the contention that there should be 
economy and a full force economy as to what the expenditures are. 
In the next minute, they say provide the most conclusive housing to 
induce boys to join the Air Force. 

They can’t do both. They can do one or the other. Either they 
provide the housing to induce them to enlist or else cut down the 
housing and put beaverboard in the building and make it like Con- 
gressman Brooks says where you can punch a hole in the wall with 
your hand. 

You have to make up your mind. 

Mr. Brooks. When it is winter and there are holes in a person’s 
house, it isn’t satisfactory at all. 

The Cuairman. Take the justification for 1,700 units at Carswell, 
Fort Worth, Tex., the military justification now. How many troops 
have you there now 4 
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Mr. Gissons. At the present time, there are 9,494, or 9,494 airmen. 
The program strength is below that. It is 6,513. That is the strength 
to which we are programing our construction, 

On the basis of the 6,513 programed strength, we have a require- 
ment for 5,360 barracks spaces. 

We have available or programed and funded prior to this program 
3.048 spaces. That leaves us a deficit of 1,522 spaces. Agaimst this 
1,822 deficit, we are programing 1,700. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now take your next one: Castle, at 
Merced, Calif. 

Mr. Kinpay. Right here, Mr. Chairman, shouldn’t the record show 
what it costs you in commutation when you don’t have space for the 
men on the field ? 

What is the present commutation, let us say, for the top three 
grades ¢ 

General Timpertakr. The commutation for the enlisted men, before 
this present thinking of a raise, was $67.50, sir. That is for the first 
three grades of men authorized to have families. The oflicer rates 
run on up. 

Mr. Kinpay. What does it cost you a year compared to the $2,000 
per man ¢ 

General Timpertakr. Well, sir; it is not comparable because the 
enlisted man of the first three grades draws that commutation for his 
dependents when he lives off the base. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

General Timpertake. When he lives with them. If he, because 
there is no living quarters in that area, has to leave his family home 
with her family, say, he draws the $67.50 anyway and occupies bar 
racks because that is where he is working. 

Mr. Kripay. He will still be in the barracks, and still gets it. 1 
realize that is true. 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Take your next one, troop housing at Castle, 
Merced, Calif. 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that? 

The CHamrmMan. 400 units. Page 30. 

Now give the military justification of the 800 thousand expenditure 
there for 400 units. 

Mr. Keviener. That is not in the bill. 

The Cuairman. Allright. That comes down to Clinton Naval Air 
Station, Okla., which is on page 33. Troop housing, 2,400. What 
is the justification there ? 

Mr. Gissons. The justification there, sir, is that we have a program 
strength of 2,728. We have available and existing only 243 spaces. 
Using this 2,728 figure, we require spaces in the amount of 2485. We 
are taking an allowance of 100 for people who can find married spaces 
in the adjacent. communities. 

That leaves us with a deficit, then, of 2,385 and we are programming 
2,400. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now members of the committee— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the General a question ? 

Are you taking over this NAS at Clinton “lock, stock, and barrel,” 
or are you just using part of it / 
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General Timpertake. Mr. Van Zandt, our agreement with the Nay, 
is. that we take it over now and use it up until mobilization and mx 
bilization plus 8 months. At that time, there will have to be a decisio: 
made whether it is more important to national defense that it is re 
turned to the Navy or we maintain it. 

The Cuarrman. Now tell us about the family units, family housing 
at Clinton. How many do you propose to build there / 

General Timpernake. I can answer that one, sir. 

The Carman. Yes. 

General TrpertaAKke. On these bases where there are no family 
quarters at all, in this bill we provide for five where there is none. — 

Where there is one family quarters, then we provide four. Arn 
that is to have on base at all times the key people, such as the com 
manding officer, the operations officer, the surgeon, maybe the fir 
marshal—installation-type people. It is just to have people on tli 
job living there. 

The Cuatrman. Then in the bill where you do not have family 
housing, you limit yourself to five / | 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, put in the record at this point the different 
bases in which you will have family housing, so we will have that 
broken down in the record all in one place. 


FAMILY HOUSING 
Number of 
Command and Installation Units 
SAC, Clinton NAS, Clinton, Okla ; : 
SAC, Homestead-Dade Co. Apt., Homestead, Fla______ 
SAC, Lakeland Airport, Lakeland, Fla 
SAC, Limestone AFB, Limestone, Maine 
SAC, Selman Field, Monroe, La SA 
‘. Stead AFB, Reno, Nev 
*, Myrtie Beach Apt., Myrtle Beach, S. C 
‘, Raleigh-Durham Apt., Raleigh, N. C 
‘*, Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N, C 
‘, Bryan AFB, Bryan, Tex F 
‘, Moore Field, Mission, Tex : _ Eek 5 


In addition: TAC, Blytheville Mun. Apt., Blytheville, Ark., Rehabilitate 214 
existing units. 


Now tell us something about—you have a limitation of family 
houses by statute, have you not? 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. By square footage. 1,250 is the outside, 1,080 being 
the average for the whole program. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Then this is in accordance with the stand- 
ard fixed by the Congress as to the cost? 

Mr. Keiiener. It is re-enacted each year, Mr. Chairman, and is in 
this bill. 

The Cuarrman. Good. 

Now what did you—was it five units? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The Carman. Last year how many family quarters did we justify 
or authorize for each base where none existed? Five? 

General TrmpertAKke. Five units, except at Limestone, sir. You 
remember, that goes through as an exception each year. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Then you are following the same 
thing we previously did? 
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General Trwpertake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And there is a limitation as to the square footage. 

General TrmperLake. There is a programmed cost per square foot, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. At that point, Mr. Chairman: would five be necessary 
regardless of the size of the base ¢ 

The Cuatrman. They can get by with five. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Let’s find out. 

General TraperLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Five would be all you needed ¢ 

General TimBertake. No, not all we needed. 

Mr. Rivers. You build five, regardless of the size of the base. 

General TimperLake. That is correct. 1 thought you were talking 

bout a very small base, where maybe we would have less than five. 

Mr. Cuemente. He says that is the actual minimum. 

General Timpertake. That is the mmimum when you can take your 
people. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Regardless how big it is, you can get by with five, is 
that right ? 

Mr. CLeMENTeE. No. 

General TimperLake, It is not a question of getting by, sir. It is 
having the operationally responsible people on the base. 

Mr. Rivers. I know what it is, but I say it looks like to me a base 
with 3,000 people with 5 and a base with 10,000 people or 15,000 people 
with a minimum of 5 doesn’t make sense to me. If you can do it, it 
suits me. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are there any Navy houses on this particular air 
siation ¢ 

General TimBerLake. No, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. There are not / 

General TimperLake. According to my records, there is not. I am 
i\dvised there are none, sir. There were about 100 barracks spaces. 

Mr. Bares. They got it from the Navy. 

Mr. Hess. It is a naval station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. A naval air station. 

The CuHairnman. That was long ago. 

Mr. Parrerson. I was wondering what the Navy was doing under 
ame circumstances. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now members of the committee, turn 
to page 22 of your bill and the first item is Davis-Monthan—— 

Mr. Keviener. Aren't you going to take up Raleigh-Durham first ¢ 

The Caiman. Well, Mr. Durham said he didn’t want to do it. 

Mr. Durnam. It is all right. 

The Cyarmman. Turn to the book. Where is Raleigh-Durham in 
the bill? 

Mr. Keviener. It is 33 in the bill and page 255 in the book. 

The CrarrMan. 33 in the bill. I think we ought to do it, to help 
Mr. Durham. 

All right, what page in the book ? 

Mr. Keiener. 255, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuamman. Two hundred and fifty-five. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that come under “Tactical ¢” 

Mr. Ketiener. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. All those bases come under “Tactical.” 

The CHatrman. All right, 255. 

Now we are considering out of order Raleigh-Durham, which is ; 
base- 

Mr. Rivers. Used jointly with the commercial. 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute. I want to see what it says her 

Mr. Keviener. Tactical Air. 

The CuairmMan. You haven't the principal mission set out. 

Mr. Hess. Troop carriers. 

Mr. Keiiteuer. Troop carriers. 

The CuaArrMan. Troop carriers. 

All right, Raleigh-Durham. Now, these are substantially the same 
items that were in the bill last year? 

General Timpertake. This is the same base, sir. The line items that 
back it up are different this year due to the fact 

The Cuairman. The military use is the same as it was last year. 

General Timpertake. Not exactly, sir. They are aircraft used by 
the troop carrier command, but they are assault transports this time, 
assault and rotary wing. 

The CHarrMan. This is a new base. 

General Timpertake. This is a new—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is a new and smaller type of airplane, isn’t it? 

General TimperLake. Right, sir—not necessarily smaller, sir. It is 
an assault transport that vou count on landing in the area, rather 
than dropping people out of it. 

The CuairMan. All right. 

Mr. Kivpay. It is the old glider with an engine on it, isn’t it? 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. It isa glider with an engine on it, or two engines on it. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa newtype. I mean, they haven’t been using them 
before. 

General TimpertAke. That is correct, sir. This is the first ones we 
have had of this particular type. 

Mr. Rivers. Now your regular carriers are the 119’s and the 123’ 
and those big jobs. But you won't have any of those at Raleigh 
Durham ¢ 

General Saunpers. Mr. Rivers, the 123 is the Assault ‘Transport. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean 125, yes, sir. 

General Saunpers. The 125 is the Assault Transport. 

Mr. Rivers. But the 119 isn’t? 

General Saunpers. No, sir, it is the medium troop carrier. 

The CHarrmMan. Tell the committee first the military use that will 
be made of this base. What kind of base is it? 

General ‘Timpertake. This is General Saunders, sir, Director of 
Operations of the Tactical Air Command. 

The Cuamman. All right, General. Keep your seat. 

General Timpertake. We propose at Raleigh-Durham one troop 
carrier wing assault. That is the C-123 type. And we propose one 
troop carrier wing assault rotary; in other words, a helicopter-type 
aircraft. That will be the proposed use of Raleigh-Durham. 
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The Cramman, Now, have you any in existence today where that 
type of equipment is being used ¢ 

General TrmpertaAke. No, sir. That will be our only base in Tacti- 
cal Air Command devoted to this task. 

The Cuarrman,. Now, how will that military operation phase itself 
in with your defense, or your training program, or your preparation ? 
What does it do? Does it take the troops and carry them away from 
there, or what kind of training do you have? 

(Reply off record.) 

The Cuarrman. I see. All right. Now let’s see your break-down 
here. Now turn to page 256. Now let’s see. You are going to have to 
buy any land there ¢ 

General TIMBERLAKE, Sir? 

The Cuamman,. Land will have to be bought ? 

General TimperLaAke. Yes, sir, there is some land has to be bought. 

The Cuairman. How much land will you have to buy? Well, start 
at the top and let’s go through with it, in view of the fact it 1s new, 

General Timpertake. At one time it was proposed that the city was 
voing to get the land for us. I don’t know whether that is going to 
come through or not. 

The Cyairman. Go back a minute. How large a personnel will 
be there ? 

General Timper“ake. The total number of personnel ¢ 

The CrarmrMan. Yes. 

General Timpertake. We have 2.436 men and 420 officers, which 
makes a total of 2.856. 

The CuatrrMan. The breakdown, then, is to take care of a military 
installation of that size ¢ 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. All right. Now, let’s see what vou have here. 

Aprons, runways, taxi-way, wash racks, grading, fuel storage, 
Wiation gas, diesel fuel, storage jet fuel, and so on. Tlave you any 
troop housing there ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. Next page, Mr. Chairman, 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. All right, now let’s see on troop housing. ‘Troop 
housing, 1900 at a cost of $1,940 each. And you have already stated 
how many troops will be there. Now, your family quarters. 

Yes, vou have five. 

General TrmperLake. Just the five. 

The CHairMan. That is the same. 

Mr. Rivers. The same five. 

The Cuamman. Now, land: You have estimated that it will cost 
(off the record). Of course, the committee has the right to pass on 
that later on. 

Now are there any questions by any members—first, put in the 
record the difference between this military mission than that which 
was proposed last vear. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

General Saunpers. Last year we proposed this for two medium 
troop carrier Wings. 

The CuainMan, All right. 

General Saunpers. Now we have changed it. 

The Cuairman. All right. 
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General Saunpers. Fixed wing and rotary wing. 

Mr. Bares. Is that to make it a smaller operation ¢ 

General Saunpers. It is a little smaller, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. As a matter of fact, it is the difference betwee: 
$33,000,000 which you wanted a year ago, which didn’t include th: 
railroad spur, and the $18,000,000 you are asking for here. So it 
quite a bit smaller as far as dollars and cents are concerned ? 

General Saunpers. It has been whittled down considerably, yes 
sir. 

Mr. Bares. Just what has been eliminated now’ You certainly pu! 
up a good case last year. 

General Saunvers. I have Colonel Thompson with me, my Ai 
Installations Officer. Can you give him the answer to that, Colone 

Thompson, the main items that have been whittled down ¢ 

Colonel THompson. Runway extension has been reduced by 1,00 
feet, sir. It doesr’t require as long runways for these aircraft as it 
did the mediums. The aircraft parking area is not quite as much. 
The troop housing is less. I haven’t made a detailed item-by-iten 
comparison with last year, but—— 

Mr. Hess. What about land acquisition? You are acquiring just 
as much land as you proposed last year / 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 

General Timpeer.Akr. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement on the 
land acquisition in the hands of Mr. Kelleher. 

The Cuarrman. Read it out. But that has to come back to the 
committee, you understand, again. 

Mr. Ketiener. This relates, Mr. Chairman, with respect to Raleigh 
Durham and several other bases, to the assurances of local officials of 
cooperation in the acquisition of land and enactment of appropriate 
zoning ordinances, and other similar things. With your permission, 
I will submit each one of them for the record as we come to them. 

The Cramman. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Rareiu-Durnam, N.C. The United States Air Force proposes to establish ; 
semipermanent installation at the Raleigh-Durham Municipal Airport. As a 
result of meetings conducted with local city Officials a resolution has been 
received. The counties of Wake and Durham and the cities of Raleigh and 
Durham have agreed to lease the airport for a nominal sum and acquire an 
additional S45 acres and include that property in the lense, the lease to be subject 
to the continued use of the airport by civil aviation essential to National Defense 
and the operation of civil terminal facilities in connection therewith. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, I still don’t understand the difference 
between the $33 million they wanted last vear and the $18 million this 
year. 

Mr. Kirnpay. The gentleman will recall when we were down there— 
I don’t know why the people who went with us down there aren’t here 
as witnesses. You recall we had a colonel from the Air Force and a 
civilian who knew the in’s and out’s of it. but apparently they are not 
here. 

At that time there was $700,000 in the reques:—ves. here he is. 

General Trmentakr. Mr. McCloud was with vou. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, Mr. McCloud. 

Mr. Krupay. Yes. There was a $700,000 item in there to fill 
that draw. Now what are you going to do, extend it the eoenite 
direction so you won't have to fill in that draw / 
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Colonel THompson. No, sir. These aircraft require shorter runs 
than the mediums did, so we only require 6,500 feet, instead of 7,500. 
hat is one saving. 

lt requires less parking apron. This year’s bill does not include 
iy requirement for hydrants, this high speed hydrant refueling. 
which is a $2 million saving right there. 

General Saunpbers. And we cut out approximately 1,000 personnel 
there by virtue of changing the mission of the base. 

Mr. Kinpay. How far are you going to extend that runway ? 

Colonel Thompson. Two thousand feet, sir. It was to be extended 
three— 

Mr. Kitpay. Is there sufficient space there for a 2,000-foot extension ¢ 

Colonel THomrson. It will require some fill, sir, not as much as it 
would have on the 3,000, 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, the big difficulty at Raleigh-Durham last year 
was the amount that it cost for that fill. Mr. MeCloud didn’t think 
it would cost near as much as the bill provided. 

Mr. McCioup. No, sir. We went out and looked at the fill and it 
didn’t appear to be 60 feet deep, as was reported at first. 

Mr. Kitpay. No. It wasn’t 30 feet, if [ am any judge of distance. 

The CHatrrman. Well—— 

Mr. Bares. That is far away from explaning away $15 million. 
The total amounts of runways and aprons and parking areas in this 
bill amounts to only five. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bates, it has a different military mission, as 
was developed a moment ago. It is entirely different planes that will 
be used here. Helicopters will be used there, and then a troop-carry 


ing plane that will not require a runway of the length that the previ 
ous one required because it is a different type plane. 

Mr. Bares. I know. That is the point I am making. All vour 
aprons, runways, taxiways, and wash racks only amounts to $5 million. 
Now this is a question of 815 million missing. 

Colonel THomrson. Your barracks alone is a saving of $6 million, 
sir. 


saTes. Barracks / 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. Item K. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions from any members of the committee 
on any one of the items at Raleigh-Durham ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. If not, the committee tentatively approves Raleigh- 
Durham. 

Now we will turn to Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. It 
is page 33 of the bill. I want to finish Myrtle Beach and Seymour- 
Johnson and Raleigh. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up Fort Bragg, 
right next to this one. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Let’s get through with this first. 
Give us the military justification. Now turn to 

General Saunpers. Page 261 in the book and page 33 in the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Page what ? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. 262. 

Mr. Keciener. 262. 
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The CHamMan. Seymour-Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. C. Is this 
a reactivation of a present existing field? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Put in the record what this field was formerly 
used for and briefly tell us now what you propose to use it as set out 
in this bill, what military use. 

General Saunpers. We propose to put two fighter bomber wings at 
Seymour-Johnson, with a personnel of 2,810 people. 

The Cuatrman. The field belongs to the Government ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. It is reeapturable. 

The Cuatrrman. What about the contract that was entered into to 
lease part of it for commercial use? Will that still be in existence 
or will that have to be canceled. 

General Saunpers. No, sir, none of Seymour-Johnson will be used 
for commercial use. 

The Cuamman. Well, my recollection was when it was here last 
year that a certain portion of Seymour-Johnson, under some agree- 
ment, was being used by the local community. 

General Saunpers. No, sir, that is Raleigh-Durham, I believe, you 
have in mind. 

Colonel THomrson. That is true of a great many fields, sir. Some 
of the warehouses there—— 

The Cuairman. That is right. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, the National Guard had a little portion of it 
that was fenced off. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Probably Mr. McCloud would recall that better than 
I do. 

Colonel Tromerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kintpay. It was not of any consequence. 

Mr. McCroup. No, sir. 

The CHatmman. All right. What about the troop housing? 
Justify your troop housing of 2,000 units. 

General Saunpers. We have troop housing in at Seymour-Johnson 
for 2,000 airmen. 

The Ciamman. How many personnel will be there ? 

General Saunpers. Total personnel will be 2,810, 

The Cratman, 2,810? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. The ordinary five sets is all we have 
in for Seymour. 

The Cirairman. Now, it becomes necessary to use this field in view 
of the fact we are going from 95 to 1264 

General Saunpers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnairman. Any questions on any item set out in Seymour- 
Johnson ¢ 

Mr. CLemente. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask about the facilities that are already 
there, how much of them are you using ? 

General Saunpers. The hangers, part of the parking area, some of 
the warehouses, but the troop housing itself is in very bad condition. 
It will have to be done over. 
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Mr. Ensron. You are forced to dismantle that and build all new 
barracks ¢ 

General SauNprers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The barracks are in bad shape. We saw pictures 
of them last year. 

General Saunpers. They were tarpaper buildings. 

The Cuarrman, I “think you are doing the right thing in trying to 
rehabilitate this station. What was the original cost? How much 
have we invested there ? 

Mr. Bates. $15 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. $15,341,242. 

Colonel THompson, yf seamen ‘ly $L » million, sir. 

The CHamman. And if it were not for using this field, we would 
have to go out from mabe and establish a new one; is that correct ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now let me ask you something in reference to the use. 
Under the deed whereby the United States conveyed the property to 
the city of Goldsboro, they had the right to repossess in war or emer- 
gency. What about this? Is there any modification of that deed 
so this will be permanent / 

General TimpBertake. By agreement with the city, who are the 
holders of the lease, sir, as a result of meeting with community 
officials, assurances have been received that the city would convey to 
the United States Government fee simple title to the airport at a 
nominal fee. 

The Cuamman,. That is right. 

General TimBertake. Complete cooperation was assured. 

The CuHairMan. Put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

SEYMOUR-JOHNSON FIELD, 
Gio dsboro, N.C 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semipermanent installation 
at the Seymour-Johnson Airport, As a result of meetings with community offi 
cials assurances have been received that the city would convey to the United 
States Government fee simple title to the airport at a nominal fee. Complet 
cooperation was assured in obtaining any ad litional acreage or easements neces 
sary and in obtaining necessary housing. Complete control and use would be 
vested in the Air Force and the city would remove present tenants. lurthe 
assurance was given that adequate power, Communication and transportation 
facilities would be available. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairma 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. A year ago when we went down there they had some 
54 percent of the housing that was to be offered which was still in the 
proposed stage. It was for future construction. Now What has been 
done about that 2 

General Timpertake. The housing is coming along very well, 

Mr. Bares. Are these private investors that have already starte 
construction 4 

General Timpertake. That is right. There is about, 1 understand 
100 completed. 

Mr. Bares. I see. Now let me get back to the same question I 
asked on the last one. 

Last year you wanted $23,368,000. Now this year it is 9. 
Now w hat is the difference in this one? 


bh 
‘ 


million. 
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Colonel THompson. The biggest in all cases is troop housing, sir 
I don't have last year’s—— 

Mr. Bates. How many men did you propose to have down there 
last year ¢ 

The CHarrMAN. None at Seymour-Johnson. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. It was the same as Raleigh-Durham. It was 
considered as was Raleigh-Durham. It was all considered together. 

General TrmBerLake. 5,111 is what was proposed !ast year. This 
year it is 2,810. 

Mr. Bares. How much is troop housing here ? 

General TrmperitAke. Last year it was 5,111. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t see how troop housing, which here only amounts 
to 4 million, could make up the difference. Now you still have a dif- 
ference of $12,000,000 altogether between this one and last year’s. 

Mr. Rivers. What was to be done? I think the record should 
indicate, for the aid of the Air Force, that they made a survey of three 
bases. One was Raleigh-Durham, one was Seymour-Johnson, and 
one was Laurenburg-Maxton, and you could use any one of them. 
If you had selected any one of them, you would have made a larger 
base out of it for different purposes. 

Now you have reprogramed the whole thing for altogether dif 
ferent purposes. 

General SauNvers. Yes, sir. Since last year, the program has been 
shifted—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Saunpers. To take advantage of opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves for putting in units that have to go in now, units 
that we have on hand. We have had to redistribute units and hold 
these that are coming in later for these bases that are coming later. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions from the members 
of the committee on any of the items on Seymour-Jolnson, then 1 
stands tentatively approved. 

Mr. Bares. I have questions. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. The next one is Myrtle Beach—— 

Mr. Durnam. No, Fort Brage. 

The CHarrman. Myrtle Beach. That is at what page? 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 33 of the bill and page 248 of the book. 

The Cuairrman,. 248, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where is Myrtle Beach ? 

The CHarrMan. 248, Myrtle Beach, in the book. 

Now is this a reactivation of a base ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir: it is a World War IT base to be reacti- 
vated and to be used by one wing, and a gunnery staging area. That 
is, we will have a gunnery camp there. 

The Cuarmman, And it is necessary to reactivate this base for your 
126 wing ? 

General SauNpers Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is it being used for today ? 

General Saunpers. Today it is not being used for anything. 

The Crairman. How much investment has the Government there ? 

General Saunpers. Just a minute. 

Colonel Tuompson. It was a World War IT base, too. 

The Cruamman. All right. 

Secretary Hucarys. The new base from scratch is Hammonton, N. J. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. I knew there was one. 

Mr. Durnam. We built it and turned it over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Chairman. It cost us very little money. 

The Cuarrman. All right. What was the original investment in 
Myrtle Beach ¢ 

Colonel THompson. $16,368,000. 

Mr. Bares. $16.3 million. 

The Cuairman. How many men are you going to have there / 

General TIMBERLAKE. 2,514, sir. 

Mr. Extsron. How many did they have in World War II? 

Mr. McCroup. The barracks were built for about 3,600 in the last 
war, 

General Saunprrs. I don’t have the figures here. 

Secretary Huaains. Mr. Elston, barracks were built for about 3,600 
luring the last war. 

Mr. Etsron. When our committee was down there, we found the 
barracks and everything at that field in excellent shape. I think they 
had done, as Mr. Kilday pointed out yesterday, one of the best jobs 
we have ever seen of keeping an installation in good repair and 
‘ondition after it was taken over by the city. 

Aren’t those barracks now in good condition for use or do you have 
to build new ones? 

Colonel Tromprson. Some of them are and some of them can’t be 
used. 

The Cuairman. How much troop housing is called for there 

Troop housing, 1,100. And how many men are you going to have 
now ¢ 

Colonel Tirompson. 2,031. 

The CHairman. You just said to Mr. Elston that some of the troop 
housing is in pretty good shape there now. You are building as 
though you don’t have anything down there. 

Mr. Bares. That is true, they don’t have anything down there. 

Mr. Rivers. What happened down at Myrtle Beach, though, is that 
the town took it over and they got some factories that they are oper- 
iting out of it and they maintained them and kept them in good repair. 

Mr. Eusron. Yes, but what has become of the factories and an ice 
plant in there and various 

Mr. Kinpay. Turkey farm. 

General Timpernake. Can I make a statement on the negotiations 
with the officials down there, sir? 

Mr. Ensron. Yes. 

General Timpertake. Meetings conducted with the town officials 
concerning this matter resulted in the town donating by quitclaim 
deed title to the airport with the exception of land used by the Elec- 
trical Reactance Corp., and in the event this land is deemed essential, 
the town will donate all of those improvements, provided the Govern- 
inent will assist in relocation of the present tenants. 

This town wiil also donate additional land necessary and enact 
ivigational and zoning ordinances. The Air Force wili have exclu- 
sive use and control of the airport, except that the town desires airline 
peration on a tenant basis. 

Necessary action wll be taken to assure availability of adequate 
housing and school facilities. The highway will be relocated and the 
railroad spur right-of-way will be donated. 
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Mr. Kevitener. For the record. Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semi-perma 
nent installation at Myrtle Beach Municipal Airport. Meetings cor 
ducted with town officials concerning this matter resulted in the tow 
donating by quitclaim deed title to the airport with the exception of 
land being used by the Electrical Reactance Corp. and in the event 
this land is deemed essential, the town will donate all of those iin 
provements provided the Government will assist in relocation of tli 
present tenants. The town will also donate additional land necessary 
and enact avigation and zoning ordinances. The Air Force will havi 
exclusive use and control of the airport except the town desires ait 
line operation on a tenant basis. Necessary action will be taken to 
assure availability of adequate housing and school facilities. Thi 
highway will be relocated and the railroad spur right-of-way will bl 
donated. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Mr. Chairman, a year ago in our report we stated 
“Few vacancies presently exist which could be made available to per 
sonnel who might be stationed here.” 

This is a community of 4,800 people. Now what are they going t 
do? 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I happen to know something about it. That 
primarily a resort town. In the summer it is a community of about 
50.000 people. 

Mr. Bates. That isright. What are you going to do, close it up as 
a resort ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know what they can do, but the town can deter 
mine that. ‘The town seems to be happy about it. 

Mr. Bares. They weren't a year ago. They didn’t want it. 

The Cuairman. How much land are you going to have to acquire 
there / 

Mr. Rivers. But thev have changed. 

Mr. Bares. Oh, they have changed. 

Mr. Kivpay. Well, what I want to know is are you going to take 
back everything that vou had in World War IT, because as I recall it, 
this was a dispersed base. It was compact. You recall, we went out 
and looked at the old BOQ’s being used as a tourist court. The city 
was doing very well with them. Are you going to take back the whol 
thing? 

General Saunpers. Everything besides one factory, an electric 
eer cage 

Kinpay. As I recall it, that factory was very near the gate? 

Ginendl Saunpers. Yes, sir. It will be fenced off to itself and 
will not have entrance through the field. 

Mr. Kitpay. Could you tell us how many acres that is? It ap- 
peared to me as if it was a rather small place. 

Colonel ‘THompson. It is rather small. I don’t know what the 
number of acres is. It amounts to about three or four buildings. 

Mr. Kinpay. Three or four buildings, and in perhaps no more thai 
a city block or two / 

Colonel Trrompson. Something like that. 

General SaunprErRS. Something like that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then much further away was this BOQ. You ar 
going to take that back ? 
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Colonel THompson. That is right. 
The Crairman. All right 
Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, before they close, I think the record 
ought to show there will be no disposition on the Air Force to go 
in there and not work things out with the town. You have to do 
what is the honorable thing to do, in line with what Mr. Bates said. 

Mr. Kinpay. 1 don’t think he will have any trouble with the town. 
They seemed to be cooperative. 

Secretary Hueerns. They have already been worked out. 

The CuatkMan. How many acres do you have to buy ¢ 

General SauNbers. Sir, the greatest part of the acreage is for the 
gunnery range. That is 7,680 acres. ‘That will not be on the field 
itself, but some other location. On the field, we have 15 acres for 
utilities; storage, 155 acres; and avigation easement is 125 acres. 

The CHamman. Now, that constitutes the field today ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cauairman. Then the tield constitutes—— 

Mr. Ketitener. 4,608 acres is the total of the field now. 

The CHarrMan. What about warehouses? Are you going to 
build any warehouses down there? What is running through my 
mind—— 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir, we have storage facilities of 80,000 
square feet in one warehouse and 12,000 in the other, an A10 ware- 
house. 

The Cuarrman. How many warehouses do you contemplate at 
Raleigh-Durham? With these three fields in the same vicinity, why 
can’t we have one central warehouse 4 

General Saunpers. Raleigh-Durham has 125,000 square feet of 
warehousing. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. How many at Goldsboro? 

Colonel ’HoMpson. No more are to be built there, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now why wouldn’t it be in the interest of economy 
to have one warehouse to accommodate both those areas? How far is 
Myrtle Beach from Raleigh-Durham ¢ 

Colonel THompson. 150 miles. 

Mr. Rivers. About that. 

General Saunpers. Thereabouts. 

The CuHairMan. It is a little bit too far. You couldn’t do that. 
Without objection—— 

Mr. Exsvon. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to ask how much are you 
paying per acre for the land at Myrtle Beach. 

Colonel THompson. (Off the record). 

The CHamrman. Of course, Mr. Elston, that has to come here sep- 
arately. Weall pass on that separately. 

Mr. Exsron. That is right. Iam just wondering. 

Mr. Kinpay. The only thing I was wondering about : We were told 
down there that this was a gunnery school in World War II and they 
used to fire over the ocean. It is right on the ocean and not even 
on the bay. 

General Saunpers. Yes, that is air to air range. But you also 
have to have an air to ground range for the type of training we do, 
which is support-type training. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there any island off there ? 

General Saunpers. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. No, not a thing. 

The Crarrman. You have it inthe cas 

Mr. Kevieuer. It is at varving prices, Mr. Chairman (off 
record). 

The CHarrman. We will have further opportunity to see this 
later on. 

General Trpertake. Can I make a statement regarding the land 
entries generally on these new stations, sir¢ The communities have 
guaranteed certain things as a result of our negotiations with them 
The items, however, not knowing that they will make good thei) 
guarantee, are carried in the books. We will not ever make a request 
for certain parts of this land if that agreement I read to you is carried 
out by the community. 

The CHamman. Well, of course, we will pass on the land in a 
separate report to the full committee and every member will have 
all the details about the acquisition of the land. So in these items it 
does not seem to be necessary to go into too much detail now about the 
cost of the land because that has to come up separately. 

Without objection, the committee approves Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina. 

Now we turn back—— 

Mr. Bares. Just one comment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, a year ago we were told that this airport which 
is right on the ocean should never have been built there any Way 
hecause of the submarine, or possible submarine attacks, and the fact 
that they could be pretty well damaged by gunfire from submarines 

Now was that argument last year for the purpose of discouraging 
2 consideration of Myrtle Beach or is there some validity to the state- 
ment this year / 

General TimperLaAKe. No, sir, I think there is no validity to the 
statement, sir. We have our gunnery staging facilities all right on 
the edge of the ocean, because they use these over water ranges. 

The Charman. All right. Now turn back—— 

Mr. Bares. We can just forget the argument of a year ago, because 
it was for a different purpose. 

Mr. Kitpay. No. That argument was made—— 

General Saunvers. One of our missions is submarine destruction. 

Mr. Rivers. How far can a submarine shoot ¢ 

Mr. Krnpay. That is what was impressed upon us when we were 
down there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That was the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kitpay. No, the military, because we saw the military. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. These bases, not only at Myrtle Beach, but Goldsboro, 
Laurenburg-Maxton and Wilmington, had been put there because of 
the apprehension in the country of the submarine attacks out there 
when they were sinking all those tankers and the bases were dispersed. 
They were scattered all over the countryside, because of the then- 
existing fear of the submarines operating out there. 

Mr. Rivers. Plenty of tankers were sunk at Myrtle Beach. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Dunnam. More sunk in that area than in any other. 

Mr. Bares. That was in justification of Raleigh-Durham. 
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Mr. Kinpay. No, no. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now then, turn to page 22 of your bill, 
and we will take up Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mr. Keviener. Page 35 in the book. 

The Cuairman. Pages 35 and 36 in the book. This is a permanent 
base. 

General WasHpourNg. Yes, it is a permanent base. 

The CHatrMan. It has been in existence for some years? 

General WasHBourNe. Yes, sir, 30 years. 

The CuHamman. How many troops have you there, or how large a 
personnel 

General WasHpourne. 5,186 airmen there at the present time. 

The Cuairrman. And that isa part of your Strategic Air Command ¢ 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. It is an operating base. 

The CrarrMan. Now, I want that in the report, Mr. Kelleher, so 
if the members of the committee ever question it, I want the report 
to show what military mission these bases have. Mark them down 
so we can say “This is in the strategic bombing program.” All right. 

Now are you building any houses there ? 

General Wasnnourner. No troop housing asked for in this program. 

The CHairMan. No troop housing / 

General WasHpourNner. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now this expansion is necessary on account of the 
expansion of the general program / 

General WaAsHrournr. Yes, sir, to make the base able—— 

The CHatrmMan. Any questions by any members of the committee 
on any of these items set out on page 36? 

( No response. ) 

The CHamman. If not—— 

Mr. Kivpay. Perhaps off the record, Mr. Chairman— 

The Cuairrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kinpay. Would it be a training base ? 

General WasHurourNne. No, it is the home base of a ready unit. 

Mr. Kitpay. I just wonder why you have it down in Arizona—this 
is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuHatrMan. Your policy is to scatter them over the country $ 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuHatrMan. Instead of putting all your eggs in one basket, 
you are Wise in scattering them all over the country. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think off the record we ought to get 
a little bit more information about this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Your locations, with reference to permanency; aren’t 
they located on a long-range basis there where perhaps 10, 20 or 30 
years from now the picture may not be exactly the same as it is now, 
and we may have other troubles in other parts of the globe? 

Do you contemplate that, or is it all against Russia ? 

General WasnpourNe. That is not the primary reason, Mr. Brooks, 
for being, say, at Davis-Monthan. The biggest criteria in location 
of jet aircraft is to keep the elevation of the station down: in other 
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words, not to get a too high elevation, so the jet airplane will work 
efficiently. Now the other consideration is, of course, that these big 
bases are already there, they have been built up and they should be 
kept. 

The Caamman. All right. Now, without objection, the item is 
approved. 

Take the next one. Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine. That is 
on page 38 of the book. 

General WasupBourNne. Page 38 of the book. 

The Cramman. The breakdown is on page 39. Now you got some— 
what type of military installation is this? 

General WasHrourNE. This is a Strategic Air Command Station. 

The Cuairman. How many men are there? 

General Wasnsourne. The present population of Dow Air Force 
Base is 2,231 airmen. We propose to have a garrison of 2,848 airmen. 

The Cuairnman. How long—is this a permanent base? 

General WasupBourNne. No, sir; this is a 10-year station. 

The CHairman. Ten-year station. When was it first established ? 

General Wasnpourne. It was built as an airfield about 1942, a 
World War II fighter station. 

The Crairman. And been used ever since? 

General WasnpBournr. Not continuously. We have been in and 
out of it about three times in the last 8 years. 

The Cuairman. When did you last go in and reactivate now? 

General Wasupourne. It is occupied now by a unit of the Tactical 
Air Command. 

Mr. Durnam. How about that land acquisition there? 

General Wasupourne. The land acquisition is required to expand 
the base to take jet aircraft. ‘The runways at Dow at the present time 
are piston-engine type of runways, of about 6,000-foot length. We 
propose to extend both of them the two main runways, to the 10,000- 
foot length. The runway and the taxiway system require this amount 
of land. 

Mr. Duriam. Why is this such expensive land up there? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is a terrible price. 

General Wasipourne. It is asout 35 miles west of the city of Bangor, 
Maine, in a developed suburban area. The base just happened to be 
there. It is probably going to cost us that much to buy the land and 
make the relocations of the highways and the power lines to expand 
the runways. 

The Cuairman. We will look at the land costs very closely. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you say this was a Tactical or Strategic base? 
Which is it? 

General WAsHpourNe. It is programmed here to be a Strategic Air 
Command base, Mr. Brooks. It is presently occupied by a unit of 
the Tactical Air Command which is scheduled to leave very soon, so it 
will be gone, and the Strategic Air Command will build the base up 
and occupy it this coming year. 

The (Hamman. Now I see an item here: Troop housing, officers’ 
mess and batchelor quarters. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan. Give us some information in regard to these three 
items. 
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General Wasnpourner. The airmen strength is 2,848. We figure 80 
percent of those will be in barracks. That is 2278. The available 
barracks spaces there now number 1.301. That leaves a deficit of 977 
spaces for the station, and we are proposing to make up 400 of those 
spaces In this program. 

The CuarrmMan. What about the bachelor quarters ¢ 

General Wasupourne. The bachelor officers’ quarters—just a min- 
ute. We have the officer streneth there of 483. Usine our standard 
formula and crediting existing BOQ’s and estimating the probable 
rental housing available in Bangor, we still have a deficit of 29. We 
propose to put up space for 21, 

The CuatrmMan. How much a unit / 

Mr. Ketiener. $5500 a man. 

General WaAsiHBouRNE. Sd500 per unit. 

Mr. Kinpay. Why? Does that take in heating, or extra heavy 
walls or what? That is an awful price. 

General Wasnupourne. That will build a building to house this 
number of officers. Of course, they are not all of the same rank, not 
the lowest rank. So some of the senior officers get more space than 
the others. We find that building apartments for the officers, stand- 
ard apartments, are running about 85.500 per man on the 10-year 
life. 

Mr. Kinpay. Bachelor quarters? 

The Cramrman. Why would a bachelor captain have more space 
than a bachelor leutenant / 

Mr. Rivers. They have more time. 

Mr. Kimpay. I think that is all right. Iam not complaining about 
that. 

The Cuamman. I want to get the explanation. Why now shouldn't 
the bachelor, irrespective of rank—I mean why shouldn't the square 
feet be the same ¢ 

Mr. Kinpay. Because of his station in life. He is entitled to a little 
nicer life. 

The CHarrman. That doesn’t follow by any means, Mr. Kilday. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, we have many senior officers 
that are bachelors, that are permanent bachelors. 

| Laughter. | 

General Timpertakr. We have the bachelor-type officer, Regular 
officer. We also have the reservist type of fellow who is brought in 
for 21 months, and he doesn’t want to bring his family with him. 
You have to find a space for him to stay. 

Now our permanent proportion is generally a full colonel has a 
little apartment where he can entertain his friends and what not, of 
a bedroom and a bath and a living room. 

The CHarkrMan. That is all right. 

General Trumpertake. I think that is fair enough. Now if we go 
down the line, we finally get to the second lieutenant. There’s two 
of them in one room. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Without objection, the item is approved. 

Take the next item. 

Mr. Ninpay. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

The CHarman. Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash. 


94066—52—No. 78——-27 
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Mr. Exrston. Mr. Chairman, before you go to that, I would like 
ask why this is 10-year construction. It is up in Maine, where it 
pretty cold, and you think you require heavier type construction. 

General Wasipourne. We take care of the climate at Bangor. 
Maine, by placing in the specifications for this construction the neces 
sary heating and insulation of structures to meet that climate. But 
we can’t certify at this time that Dow is going to be a permanent Aj) 
Force base, so it has to fall in the semipermanent category and be 
built on that basis. 

Mr. Exsron. I would like to ask a question. Suppose you dete: 
mine later on it should be made permanent, is the construetion, thi 
temporary construction of such character that you can build on to 
or would you have to take it down and start from scratch? 

General Wasnbournr. It could be modified to meet the permanent 
standard that was fixed at that date. 

Mr. Evston. Without too much cost ? 

General WasHpourne. Well, that is the estion that came up a 
little earlier this morning. We would say it is not too much cost. 
We think that the extra cost is justified by the possibility of not hav- 
ing to do it. 

Mr. Bares. But the housing is going to cost the same as it is in 
Arizona and Oklahoma / 

General Timpertake. Can T answer that one, sir? The Corps of 
Kngineers gives us the cost of these various structures and they do 
it on a Nation-wide average. The savings we take from Arizona and 
Florida go into the extra expense up in Maine or in North Dakota or 
South Dakota or some place. We hope next year when we present 
this program to you that we will have a geographical index that will 
demonstrate the savings in one area versus the over-runs in another. 

Mr. Bares. I hope so, because we were up in Alaska. We asked 
what the cost was there and they said it is two and a half times state- 
side. So then we went to Great Britain and it is two and a half times 
there. The same thing off the continent. Go down to French Morocco 
and, low and behold, it is exactly two and a half stateside there. Which 
meant nothing. 

General Timpertakre. We program French Morocco for one and 
a half times stateside, sir, but found our costs over there were running 
about 15, 20 percent over that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now 

General Myers. About 10 percent over that. 

The Cnatrnman. The next item is Fairchild Base, at Spokane, Wash. 
It that on page—— 

General WasHpourne. Page 41 of the book. 

The CHairman. Now give the committee information as to the 
military type of station there. 

General WasHpnourne. Fairchild is a permanent Air Force base. 
It will be used by both the strategic Air Command and the Air 
Matériel Command. 

The Cuairman. How many have you there today? 

General WasHpourne. It has a present population in airmen of 
8.655. 


The Cuamman. And it will have a permanent population 4 
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General Wasunourne. A permanent population in airmen of 5,948. 

The Cyaan. All right. 

General Wasunourne. At the present time there are three wings 
at Fairchild for lack of a place to go and as two phase out of the station 
to new stations, the Air Matériel Command depot function will grow 
up. It will be assentially a civilian activity. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketxiener. I notice, General, that several times the figures you 
have given as to military strength don’t agree with the figures in the 
book. Has that been modified lately or—for example, in this case 
the present strength is 9,970, of which 8,255 are airmen. 

General WasHnourNnr. Well, for consistency’s sake, I would like 
to amend the record to 8.225 to agree with the total in the book. 

Mr. Ketiener. I will amend the record otherwise. 

General Wasipourne. It depends on the machine record run and 
what date it is, because people come and go. 

The Cuairnman. When was this base established ? 

General Myers. In 1942, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Has it been in operation ever since / 

General WasHpBourne. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. And the Government owns the land? 

General Wasipournr. The Government owns a great deal of the 
land. We will have to buy some more. 

The Cuarrman. Now teil us about your housing facilities. In this 
book you haven’t much housing facilities out there. 

General Wasupourne. We do not propose any more housing facil- 
ities in this program, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. IKK ELLEHER. There is some troop housing in the second “slice.” 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Oh, yes, that comes out of this item. 

Mr. Brooks. General, can I ask you this question, then, if the 
Chairman is through: Going back to the preceding page there, 40; 
what are those little squares after the figures and stars and all of that ¢ 

General Myers. That little square, sir, is part of the machine record 
run on this. It indicates a total only. It has no significance here, 
other than it is what isinthis progrm. | 

In other words, the square shows that that is the number of dollars 
that is in this program. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Requested for fiscal year ‘53. 

General Myers. In basic °53 program. 

The CHamman. Any questions on any of the items in Spokane ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsvon. How close is this to Hanford ? 

General Wasupournr. About 150 miles. 

General Myers. One hundred miles or more. 

The Cuatrman. How many? 

General WasHBoURNE. 150 miles. 

The CiatrmMan. Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Bares. I was just observing, Mr. Chairman, the contrast be- 
tween the present and the proposed strength. The proposed strength: 
is some 4,300 men less for airmen than you have at the present time. 

General WasHpourRNe. That is right. 
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Mr. Bares. Nevertheless, in the first supplemental you are still 
asking for troop housing in the amount of $151,000, 

General Myers. That is for a mess only. 

General WasHRouRNr. That is for a mess. We put up several 
barracks there in the past two programs. We now have to build a 
mess to accommodate the new barracks. 

Mr. Bares. It says troop housing. 

General WaAsHBoURNE. Yes, sir; that is the category. But the line 
item is alrmen’s mess, line item 23, and it is 8,730 square feet, the size 
of the building. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you are feeding them today, I presume ? 

General Wasipourne. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Bares. And you are feeding more peop le today than you are 

oing to be feeding when this ism proposal is realized 4 

dae neral WastiBoOURNE. Yes, s 

Mr. Barres. Now what is it, aaink just in 10 years, or what / 
What is the reason for it / 

General Wasupourne. There has to be a substantial rearrangement 
of the military part of the base to accommodate the new de ‘pot facili- 
ties that are growing up. They are essentially civilian and Strategic 
Air Command will have to turn back a lot of those facilities to the de “pot 
to take care of the civilian activity. 

That is where this mess comes in, 

Mr. Bares. You are going to eliminate the present site of the mess? 

General WasHpourRNE. No, sir. The civilians will reestablish their 
cafeterias and such things as that in the existing building. 

Mr. Bares. The civilians are going to take over the present military 
mess facilities, is that what vou are saying? In other words, IT want 
to know what is going to happen to the Gnes you have today, where 
you are feeding 2,300 more men than you propose to feed when the 
base gets established. Now what ts the answer to that ? 

General Wasupourne. I think I have that right here. 

Mr. Bares. Well, let’s not go into it now, Mr. Chairman. They are 
not asking for the authorization now. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the Fairchild Air Force Base is 
approved, The next one is the Forbes Air Force Base, at Topeka, 
Kans. 

Tell the committee what military set-up you have there now. 

General arene rNE. All right. sir. Forbes Air Force Base is 
on page 44 of the book. It is a Strategic Air Command Station, 
located near Topeka, Kans. It is not a permanent base at the present 
time. 

The CuairmMan. When was it established ? 

General Myers. 1943, si 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. CLemente. When you state it is not a permanent base and 
yet. you have some provision for medical facilities, does that also 
mean that the medical facilities will be temporary structures? 

General Wasnpourne. There is a hospital left over from World 
War IT at the present time. 

Mr. Ciemente. This cost will be rehabilitation or extension of the 
present facilities at Forbes? It is on page 46. 

General TraeerLAke. It is a dental clinic. 

Mr. CLemente. You are going to build a clinic ? 
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General Timpertake. A dental clinic. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. Just add to it. 

General WAsHpourne. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead now. 

General Wasupournr. The population of Forbes Air Force Base 
in airmen at the present time is 3,603. The proposed population is 
5,650. We do not propose any additional barracks in this program. 

The Cuairman. Any questions from any members of the committee 
on any of these items? 

(No response. ) 

The Cnatrman. If not, it stands approved. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to have an increase, Mr. Chairman, of 
2500 people. Where are you going to put them ? 

General WasuBourne. There are barracks which will go under 
contract this month, I believe, that will satisfy the deficiency up to a 
point where we think we can go over until a later time. 

Mr. Barres. You have a program already authorized to take care 
of that ¢ 

General WasnpBourne. That is right. 

The Ciamman. Now the next one—— 

Mr. Keviener. Is that approved, Mr. Chairman / 

The Cyateman. Yes. Members of the committee, we will have to 
take a recess until 2 o'clock. ‘Today is the day set aside in the House 
for the memorial exercises and we have to go to the exercises. So, 
General, we will be back at 2 o’clock and start with Hemestead-Dade 
County. 

All right. let the books stay where they are. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned to 2:00 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cnarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Now the next item in the book is Gray Air Force Base, which is 
a “zero” station. I see in the book that you propose to build at Gray 
§.330 feet airfield pavement, costing $100,000, and airfield lighting, 
2.850 lineal feet, costing S468,000: is that correct ? 

General Wasnupourne. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The CiarrMan. Now, have you any of those facilities there today / 

General Wasnpourne. The taxiway is an extension to a runway 
extension that is being constructed in the *52 program and to connect 
across from an existing apron to the runway opposite. In other 
words, it improves the access that we already have at the station. 

The Cuatrman. Now, does the type of military use require an ex 
tension of the taxiways? 

General Wasnpourne. It does, yes, sir. 

The CoarmMan. What type of plane are you using there now, or 
contemplate using there that requires a longer runway than that you 
have there now ¢ 

General Wastpournr. This answer will be off the record. 

The Cuamman. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuairman. All right, without objection, the “zero” item is 
agreed to. 
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Now go back to your bill now, on page 22. The next item is Home- 
stead-Dade County Airport, Homestead, Fla. 

General WasHpourne. That is page 22 of the bill and 49 of the 
book. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. I would like to submit for the record the assurance 
of the local authorities for Homestead-Dade: 


HOMESTEAD AIR FORCE BASE, FLA. 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semi-permanent instal- 
lation at the Homestead Air Base. As a result of meetings conducted with 
interested community officials resolutions have been received. The Dade County 
Port Authority who owns and controls the air base, with the concurrence of 
all communities in the area will lease or deed, with a reverter clause, the pres- 
ent land and any necessary additional land and avigation easements acquired 
for expansion. 

The Port of Authority gave further assurance that it would remove all present 
tenants, assume the cost for the closing or rebuilding of any roads and should 
the Air Force consolidate its activities at Homestead by vacating Miami Inter- 
national Airport, it will grant the United States Government the sum of $500,000 
to be used in either improvement or acquisition of land at the Homestead AFB. 

The Cuairman. Is there a new facility ? 

General Wasupourne. It is a reactivation of a former World War 
I] airbase. 

The Cuatrman. Does the Government own the facilities, the land? 

General WaAsHBpourNe. No, sir, I believe not. 

Mr. Rivers.’ They only have recapture rights on a portion of it. 

Mr. KeLvLener. 1,206 acres. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. How large an area do you contemplate using? 
What will be the size of it? = 1,206 acres? 

General WaAsHBouRNE. Sir, it is not Government-owned land, Mr. 
Chairman. It is subject to recapture, but it is not being recaptured. 
It is being obtained by donation from the local interests. 

The Cuarrman. Then what is going to be the entire acreage ? 

General WasnpourNe. We would have to have an additional 800 
acres to round out the former field. 

The Cuarman. I see. All right. What military installation do 
you have there today? 

General WAsHBoURNE. It is not presently active as a military field. 
We propose to reactivate it. 

The Cuarrman. Then, this is a new facility? 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir, 1 believe I would call it a new facil- 
ity in that it does not 

The CuHairmMan. Was any base there during World War II? 

General WAsHBoURNE. There was, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What became of the facilities? 

General WaAsHpourNE. They were deactivated; and many of them 
were disposed of in the usual way. 

The CHatrman. Did the Air Department declare it surplus and 
then were the premises sold by the General Services Administration ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, that is correct. The disposal in the nor- 
mal manner, yes, sir, retaining recapture rights. 

The Cuatrman. And you had recapture rights? 

General WAsHBourNeE. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Kevtener. Of use only, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Of use only? 

(yeneral WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then what are we getting now, the fee or merely 
the use ! 

Mr. Kettener. Long-term nominal lease, sir. 

The Carman. What are we getting now! We had the fee and 
we sold it and now we are going to recapture merely the use. ‘There- 
fore the fee will be in the local community. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, the Dade County Port Authority, 
who owns and controls the air base, and with the concurrence of all 
communities in the area, will lease or deed with a reverter clause the 
present land and any necessary additional land and avigation ease- 
ments required for the expansion. 

The CHatrMan. All right, you say they will lease or deed / 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Which one are you going to acquire, lease or deed ? 
Now you propose to spend there on this property $51,000,000. If 
you spend $31,000,000, why shouldn’t the fee be in the Government ‘ 

General Mappux. The community will give us the fee, however, 
with the reverter clause that if at any time the Government stops 
using that as a military base, the title goes back to the Dade County. 

The CuamMan. Minus the equipment the Government has put 
on it? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettener. Probably not minus the equipment. 

The CHatrMan. Now we want that understood, because we are 
going to spend $31,000,000 down there, and bear in mind that it 
originally belonged to the Government and you got rid of it. Now 
you have to get it back. We'll spend $31,000,000 there. Certainly 
we can salvage part of the $31,000,000 there. It wouldn’t be necessary 
to abandon it. 

Mr. Ketiener. It is permanent construction, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrairMan. It will have some commercial value, no matter what 
kind of structure it is. It has some value to it. Is this a 10-year 
or 25-year construction / 

General Wasupourne. 10-year base. 

The Cuairman. In the 126-wing program, would you keep this? 

General WasupourNne. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Why, then, doesn’t it become almost a permanent 
base, with 143 wings? 

General TimpBerLake. It will be permanent as long as we have 143 
wings, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

General Trmpertake. I mean will be permanently in the program. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

General TrmperLake. But since we don’t know the tenure, I mean 
the length of time we will have 143 wings 

The CuatrMan. Well, the security of the country requires 143 
wings, as the world situation 1s today. 

General TrmperLAke. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. And unless the world situation improves, why, 
it would be the responsibility of the Congress to at least maintain 
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an Air Force of 143 wings. So it is an indefinite period of occupancy 
that will take place at Homestead, is it not / 

General TimBerLake. That is correct, sir. And that is why we do 
have it in the semipermanent, rather than indefinite. 

The CuairmMan. I think we should get more than merely the tenancy. 
I think we should get the fee to this property, with it reverting back 
to Homestead, minus the Government equipment we put on it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a new policy for this com 
mittee. 

The Ciatmman. No, it isn’t a new policy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a new policy for the committee to pursue, be 
cause they haven't required that on any of these bases so far. We 
better establish a policy now that we can go on. They have not done 
that. 

The Cuairman. The gentleman is mistaken. We have never spent 
S31,000,000 on anybody else’s land. 

Mr. Rivers. Whenever they leave, it is turned over to the General 
Services Administration under the basic law for the disposal of 
property. 

The Cuairman. Of course, they can't do anything now without the 
approval of the committee. 

Mr. Kettener. One exception to that, Mr. Chairman, and 1 think 
should be in the record, is that if it is deeded to the United States and 
subsequently disposed of under Public Law 289, the committee would 
have an opportunity to pass on that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is night. 

Mr. Ketiener. However, if it is leased on a long-term lease, as may 
be done here, the committee would not have an opportunity to review 
the disposition, that is, the cancellation of the lease, and I think the 
committee should have that opportunity. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, we have an understanding on all leases in 
volving over 825.000, 

Mr. Kevieurer. This would not be over $25,000. This is probably 
nominal, 

The Cuamman. Well, [think this: I think the committee wouldn't 
be on sound ground if they are going to invest $31,000,000 on some 
body else’s property, under a tenancy. So if we want to build this 
down there, we must get the fee and you can get the fee by having the 
community give it tous. With an understanding that there is a rever 
sionary clause that when we abandon it the improvements can be ad 
justed between the Government and the local community. 

Mr. Keciuruer. All right, sir. 

The Cuairman, Is that satisfactory ! 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir, 1 believe that is satisfactory and I 
believe it will be satisfactory to the community. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now wait a minute. Any houses got 
to be built down there ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. What page are vou on, Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuaiman. Page 51. Troop housing. There is no troop hous 
ine down there now. is there ? 

General WasHpourNe. The military population of Homestead will 
be 5468 airmen. The requirement for the bachelor airmen will be 
4.374, plus some of the married NCO’s who probably will not be able 
to find quarters, and for that number we are building 2,500 spaces. 
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The CuatrMan. I want you to put in the record somewhere, so it can 
vo in the report, the complete amount of troop housing, the number of 
bachelor quarters, the number of five units.for the key personnel, 
with the total cost of that construction program. 


Summary of Wherry housing as of Apr. 17, 1952 


OLD PROCEDURE 








Percent of units Number u Number t 
be Mar 2 Apr 17 Mar 2( April Mar 2 \ 
Ve 
ie Certificate issued LOO 100 25, 819 25,819 a8) ) 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage application filed by selected sponsor 97 Y7 25, 119 25, 119 ) ) 
nt Federal housing Administration eommit 
ment to insure issued i] 9] 23, 619 23 619 x8) 
mstruction started 4} 91 23,619 23. 619 9 
‘al Dwelling units completed 67 72 17, 349 18, 629 7 
: Dwelling units occupied 2 67 16, 121 17, 192 ; 
of rojects being studied for extension } } 815 815 1 
Proposed total under old procedure 26, 634 26, 654 1( 
ava 
a On 39 projects under construction 
Average replacement cost per dwelling unit £9, 238. 68 
Average mortgage per dwelling unit $8, 170. 2 
ik Average monthly shelter rent per dws g unit St 
id Average Monthly gross rent per dwelling unit $78. 02 
Average rental allowance $76. 0 
d Average square foot per dwelling unit 17 
NEW PROCEDURE 
V iotal proposed new procedure 100 100 12, 47 12, 223 Ys 
a Directives issued 61 ov) 7 +H) 7, 308 
WV Certificates issued 33 34 4, 106 1, 106 
e Federal Housing Administration cor 
ment to insured issued 23 26 3, 462 1452 s ~ 
Construction started 16 22 1, O87 2,712 { 
Requirements not deltermined 24 24 2, 965 2, Ot 
Projects being studied for extensior 15 15 1,913 1, 950 
Proposed total under both procedures 39, 107 S.S57 63 2 
y : otal units under construction o: com- 
pleted—both procedures 65 6s 25, 606 26 


As of Mar. 31 

Usually does not include cost of heat, heat for water, heat for cooking, light, and power, generally termed 
gas and electricity 

Including estimated utilities tenant pays. 

NOTE 460 units at Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., included in old procedure certificated by Air 
Force. Sponsor selected by Army and built on Army land. 

General Wasupournr. Very well, sir. 

The CHairman. I want that in the record. Put that in now. I 
want that written up in the report, in a paragraph separate, so we 
can all know that. 

Then I want in the report a statement as to the Wherry houses, how 
many Wherry houses have been made available for the Air Force. 

General WasnHpourne. Very well, sir. 

Phe Caiman. We have to have the complete explanation about it. 


Housing in basic fiscal year 1953 construction program 


Type Number Amount 
Airmen dormitories 58,850 space $114, 718, 000 
BOW’ 1,802 spaces 27. 806, 000 
Family 310 units 4 000. 000 
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Troop housing—Fiscal year 1952 construction program 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 AIRMEN DORMITORIES | FISCAL YEAR 1952 BACHELOR OFFICER 
QUARTERS 
Original: Original: 

RO oe enaroeesns 169, 453 ROR re eee co 8, 51 

Amount__——- $350, 838, 000 Amount... __ $48, 494, 000 
Adjusted : Adjusted : 

Spaces... _ 115, S70 5, O44 

Amount___-_ $239, 950, 000 | Amount__—- 30, 882, 000 
Reduction : | Reduction: 

53, 583 | Spaces - 2, 966 





Amount... S100, SSB, 00 Amount 17, 612, O01 


Yes, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if we could get some sort of an explanation 
about the type of this family housing. I mean is it going to be 
apartment-house type? 

General TimBerLake. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is it going to be individual houses ¢ 

General TimBerLAke. It is one single and two duplexes, actually, 
sir, the way it works out, because we have to have 1,080 on an average, 
not to exceed 1,250, as outlined in the law. 

General Timpertake. That is in all family housing in this book. 

The CuatrMan. What is the nearest-—— 

General TrmBerLake. Square feet, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to follow that up a little bit more, because 
we went into this housing situation many places throughout the 
world. Now will this be the same type of pattern which you will 
follow other places? 

General Tiwprr_aKe. On these five units, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrs. How many bedroows are you going to have in each unit? 

General TimperLake. These are all three bedrooms. 

Mr. Bares. Are you building any two bedrooms anywhere ? 

General TimperLaAkk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Where? 

General TrmperLaAke. Limestone. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we couldn't find any up in Alaska and they told 
us the only difference between three bedroom and a two bedroom was 
$125. Then we asked why. Of course, all they have is a plywood 
partition and that is the $125. 

General Timper.ake. Sir, I think Colonel Schuyler can give us the 
proportion through the program that we have of three-, two- and one- 
bedroom. 

Colonel Scutuy.er. On the five sets for key personnel at the base, 
such as at Homestead, we are building five houses against the require- 
ment for all married personnel. We are just building for the key 
personnel and we are building all three bedroom units for flexibility. 
But where we build housing for all our personnel, not just for key 
personnel, we build a full distribution of one-bedroom, two-bedroom, 
and three-bedroom units. The percentage is 5 percent one-bedroom, 
70 percent two-bedroom and 25 percent three-bedroom. 

Mr. Barres. Now how long has that program been in effect ? 

Colonel Scnuyirr. The program has been in effect on a planning 
basis for over 2 years. 
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Mr. Bates. I mean construction—— 

Colonel Scuuyier. On detailed planning. 

Mr. Bares. I mean construction basis. 

Colonel ScuuyLer. Since 1949. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t think we found any up in Alaska. 

Colonel Scnvuy er. No, sir. 

General Myers. No, sir. Beginning with the °52 program, sir, is 
when we got that policy into the construction, beginning with the 
fiscal year ‘52 program. 

Mr. Bares. Fiscal *52? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, the last program. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that was after we made an inspection ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. The houses—— 

Mr. Bares. Let me follow that up with a little bit more. Are you 
building some 1’s, some 2’s, and some 3’s ¢ 

Colonel Scuuy.ter. That is correct. 

Mr. Barres. How many square feet are you going to have in these? 
Are they going to vary ¢ 

Colonel Scuuyier. Using limestone as an example, sir, the one- 
bedroom airmen’s unit will contain 695 square feet; the two-bedroom 
airmen’s unit, 920 square feet; the 3-bedroom airmen’s unit, 1,080 
square feet. 

On the officers’ unit ; one-bedroom officers’ unit is 725; the two-bed- 
room is 1,060; and the three-bedroom is 1,245. 

In Alaska, on the design work that is out for bid at the present time, 
the airmen unit: one-bedroom is 714 square feet; the two-bedroom is 
942 ; the three-bedroom is 1,080, 

Mr. Bares. How long has that been in effect ? 

Colonel Scutyier. This program—the directive went out in Sep- 
tember or October of 1951. 

Mr. Bares. They didn’t know anything about that in Alaska. 

Colonel Scuuyter. That is correct, sir. At the time of your com- 
mittee’s visit, the people that you interviewed and you heard give testi- 
mony were unfamiliar with the long-range program. I personally 
was in Alaska on duty for 2 years from 194% through 1949 and our 

vlan at that time was to build first the total number of three-bedroom 
NCO quarters which would be required on approximately this distri- 
bution as the units which would give most flexibility. When we 
reached or approached 100 percent of that requirement, our plan then 
was to build officer units and also to build the balance of the remaining 
noncommissioned officer units. "The program—— 

Mr. Bares. They sure knew nothing about it in Alaske 

Colonel Scuvyter. That is correct, sir. I remember the commit- 
tee’s report and there is no mention of it. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions further on Homestead 4 

(No response. ) 

The Cnarmman. If not, Homestead, under the statement I made, 
is tentatively approved. 

Now your next one is—— 

General Wasunourner. Next base is Hunter Air Force Base, page 53 
in the book and page 23 of the bill. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of military installation is Hunter Field, 
Savannah, Ga. ? 
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General Wasnpourne. That is a permanent Air Force base, as- 
signed to the Strategic Air Command. 

The Cuatrman. How long has it been established # 

General WasupBourne. It was built in 1941. 

The Cuatrman. What is the military population ? 

General WasHrourne. The military population of the base at the 
present time is 6,705 airmen. 

The Cnarmman. What is your housing situation there / 

General WasnBourne. We are proposing the construction only of a 
messing facility to relieve the overcrowding in existing messes. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, can I just follow up with just one ques- 
tion on the point we were just making in reference to housing in 
Alaska ? 

The Cuairman. Why not wait until we get to Alaska. Alaska is in 
the book. . 

Mr. Barres. Now why were they putting out bids for two-bedroom 
apartments up there if the entire program at that time was directed 
to three? They put out bids for two-bedroom apartments in Alaska. 
Now if the program was for three, as you indicated, then I fail to 
understand why they even requested and accepted bids for two. 

Colonel Scuvuyier. At the time your committee was in Alaska, you 
were advised that the two-bedroom unit bids had been rejected be- 
cause the cost was about the same as the three. That was not correct. 
At the very time your committee was in Alaska, there were units under 
construction at the Ladd Air Force Base for the two-bedroom units. 
They are smaller than the three-bedroom units. 

They are not the same design as we had mentioned to you here, but 
you Were given incorrect information when you were in Alaska. 

Mr. Bares. Now, how are we supposed to make any determinations? 
We go up—— 

Colonel Scutvyier. TI can’t understand how you could. 

Mr. Bares. We fly all night and get the chief engineer up there 
and ask him questions and you get poor information. 

The CHairmMan. What is your point, Mr. Bates‘ Are you com- 
plaining because they are two bedrooms or three bedrooms in Alaska ? 

Mr. Bares. Well, right now, I am on the point of getting misinfor- 
mation from the head of engineers—— 

The Cuairman. Well 

Mr. Bares. Who was at the conference up there, and certainly ¢ 
very simple question like that, if they can’t answer the questions of 
Congressmen, God help them on the technical part of the business, 
because our questions are bound to be simple on a fleeting trip like that. 

The CuamrMan. Now getting back to Hunter Field, you have an 
item right here for land, land site improvement. What do you pro- 
} ose 

General Wasnrourne. That item, Mr. Chairman, is requested to 
finance the relocation of Lincoln Cemetery, which was on the base at 
the time the Government moved back in and reactivated it. It is in 
the secure area—— 

The Cuairman. Now you are making a mistake if you do that. I 
have been down there and looked it over myself, particularly that one 
thing. Here isa cemetery, a Negro cemetery, that was on the property. 
Some 2.000 buried there. 

General WastpourNne. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairman. And it has been there—it was given by the city 
of Savannah. You have built around it. From my viewpoint, it 
doesn’t interfere with security at all. 1t does interfere with the looks 
because you have a cemetery right next to your big hangars and all. 
Now, there has been a great deal of controversy in Savannah and 
there will be more controversy if you try to take up this Negro 
cemetery and put it somewhere else. From looking over it down 
there, I didn’t think it was the proper thing to do. You can fence 
it off. The only complaint they have is funeral parties go in there. 
But they don’t go anywhere except in that area. Now this field 
was over at what is called Chatham, and it was transferred from 
Chatham over to Hunter. When you went over there, you knew the 
cemetery was there, and ever since it has been there you have been 
trying to vet this Negro cemetery out. So LI think vou are making 
an awful mistake. So far as I am concerned, I ean’t go along on 
your item, because [am thoroughly familar with it. 
et you won't do so, T don’t want to be dogmatic about it, but T would 
certainly have to ask some members of the committee to tly down 
there and if the committee members thought it was the proper thing 
to do, let them take as much responsibility as they want to. 

Mr. Kinpay. Tam opposed to it because if vou decide to send some 
body down there, I know it will be me. 

The CuHairman. How much is involved in that item ¢ 

Mr. Kentener. 110,000. 

The Cramman. Well, I am offering an amendment to reduce it 
$110,000 and strike that out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What page are we on, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Kevirier. Page 54. 

The CHarrman. | know all about it. I have been right there and 
looked over the whole thing and the Air Force has been after it since 
it has been down there. You are making a public relations mistake 
to stir up all this mess. All the Negroes in that community are very 
much opposed to it. It is net treating them right. You don’t have 
to move this cemetery. [I know all about it, General. Strike out 
$110,000 on this appropriation, with the understanding now, and let 
the record show, that the committee is disapproving the removal of 
that cemetery. 

Mr. Chemente. Where is this, Mr Chairman 7 

The CiairMan. Down in Savannah. IL purposely made a trip 
down there to look it over because I had received letters about. it, 
and I didn’t receive letters mainly from the colored population down 
there. I received letters from various people that said it was un 
necessary, 

Your next base—— 

General WasHpourne. Very well, sir. The next base is Lake 
Charles Air Force Base on page 56 of the book, and page 23 of the 
bill. 

Mr. Bares. We strike that out / 

The CratemMan. Cut off SLLO000, 

General WasHpourne. Page 56 of the book and page 23 of the 
bill. 

The CHatrman. That is right. Now tell us what military activity 
vou have there. 
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General WasHpourne. Lake Charles is a Strategic Air Command 
Station. It is a semi-permanent, 10-year life station, with a proposed 
airmen population of 5,456, 

The Cnairman. Now you have some troop housing. Give your 
population 

General Wasupourne. On line item 13, we propose the erection of 
2,300 troop spaces. The justification is that in a 10-year base of this 
type we build for the entire enlisted complement, less those who can 
find quarters within the community. 

The CnatrmMan. Any questions ¢ 

General WasHpourne. The deficit is 2,311, taking into considera- 
tion those married airmen who may find quarters in the community, 
and we are proposing the construction of 2,300. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Byres. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrman. What about your land acquisition ? 

General Wasupourne. Fifty-seven acres, and 1,038 acres in the 
other tract. Line item 24 is the land requirement for the off-base 
communications facilities, the remote transmitter and receiver sta- 
tions for communications. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratmman. What do you need the 1,038 acres for? 

General WasHrourne. That is the ordnance storage area and the 
clearance around it, off the south end of the base. 

The Cuamrman. How much acreage in the base now ? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, there are 283 acres Government- 
owned at the present time. There are 287.9 under acquisition now 
for the runway extension in the 1952 program, sir. And then there 
are 1,521 that have been recaptured, a tota) of 1,804 acres. 

The Cuamman. Now you have 1,800 acres there now? 

General Myers. 1,800, yes, sir. 

The Crarrmayn. Why can’t you build this storage facility on part 
of that 1,800 acres of ground? 1,800 acres of ground is a big tract 
of ground. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; but it is not much for the assigned mis- 
sion, for the air field and the building area, and then this ordnance 
storage area that has been located. That is a very small acreage 
for—— 

The Cuarrman. Would it jeopardize the operational use of the 
field to place this construction on the 1,800 acres? 

General Myers. The ordnance storage area must be separated, sir, 
from the housing area. 

The Cnatrman. Are you familiar with it, general ? 

General WasupBourne. Yes, I am. Those igloos require a clearance 
of 1,980 feet to the nearest activity and 3,280 feet to a residence. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let me ask you: Have you personally in- 
spected nearly all of these items of the Strategic Air Command that 
you are testifying to now? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; I am familiar with nearly all of 
them. 

The Carman. Well, judging from your testimony, I thought 
you were, but I want the record to show that you are familiar with 
all these items under this phase of this bill. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suort. How much did you pay for that land ? 

General WasHpourne. This ordnance area, as you understand, has 
not been built, but I am familiar with the area on which we propose it. 

The CHarman. Mr. Short wants to know how much per acre. 
Your estimate is shown here, but the committee later on will pass on 
‘hat and determine the price. 

General WasHpourNeE. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. They have to send all the land acquisitions up 
ere. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. Brooxs. General, what is the “LS”? What does that mean? 

General WasHpourne. Lump sum, Mr. Brooks. 

The CuairmMan. The next one is Lakeland Airport, Lakeland, Fla. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, on Lake Charles—— 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrs. There was an item up here a month or two ago on the 
cquisition of land for a future hospital which I understand was to 
be incorporated in this bill. Now what was that all about? 

General WasHrourNne. The proposal was to build a hospital on 
the town side of the base. We wanted to buy some more land on 
which to build the hospital. I believe I am correct in saying that that 
was disapproved. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I questioned the thing because a year ago we 
turned it down at this meeting. 

General Myers. May I answer the question ? 

Mr. Bates. I don’t see much sense in buying land for something 
that has been disapproved. 

General Myers. Sir, that was 40 acres for a hospital. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

General Myers. That was going in this program. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

General Myers. We submitted that request and then the hospital 
was taken out of this program. We withdrew the request. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we denied the request for the land. 

The Cuatrman. Anyhow, it is not in this bill. 

Mr. Bares. The question is, Mr. Chairman, what are you buying 
land for when the thing is not even approved ? . 

General Myers. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kettenrr. They withdrew it. 

Mr. Bares. We challenge it. They didn’t withdraw it. 

Mr. Ketitener. Yes, sir; but it was still withdrawn. 

Mr. Price. I think you are making a mistake in taking the hospital 
out. 

The CHatrMan. It is not in the bill. Take the next one, Lakeland 
Air Force, Lakeland, Fla. 

General WasHpourNE. Page 59 of the book and page 23 of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. What is at Lakeland, Fla., now ? 

General Wasnpourne. It isa former World War II fighter station. 
There is no military activity there at the moment. It is to be re- 
activated, 

The CuatrMan. Was it declared surplus and disposed of ? 

General Wasupourne. That is correct, ves, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And with a recapture clause. 
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General Wasipourne. That is correct, for the land area of 1,080 
acres. 

The Cuarrman. And we sold it. Now, we are going to recapture it 

Mr. Keviener. General, this statement that I have says that the 
city has agreed to convey fee simple title to all land, fixtures, and 
property that pertained to Drane Field. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee adopt the policy that we wil 
take anything the community gives us in fee. 

Mr. Kettener. For the record. 

Drane Field, Lakeland, Fla.: The United States Air Force proposes 
to establish a semipermanent installation at Lakeland. A resolution 
has been received as a result of a meeting in connection with this mat 
ter. The city agreed to convey by fee simple title all land, fixtures 
and property that pertain to Drane Field. The city gave further 
assurance that ample housing now exists or will be furnished, and 
that adequate utilities, ample educational, religious and recreational 
facilities are available. 

The CHamman. We are spending here some $19 million and it 
it understood that this expenditure is authorized with the under 
standing the fee gets back in the Government. 

Mr. Suorr. General, do you know how much we paid for that land 
at the beginning, at the beginning of World War IT? 

General WasupBourne. | have the figure at hand, here. 

Mr. Suorr. What did we pay for it and what did we sell it for? 
It would be interesting to check just a few of these items. 

General Myers. Lakeland, 453 acres of Jand owned is shown. Orig- 
inal cost is $21,145. Then there were 1.522 acres leased at $455 a year. 

Mr. Suorr. What did we get when we sold it as surplus? 

General Myers. 1 don’t know, sir. I doubt that we got anything 
for it 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Short, normally in the disposal of airports un- 
der Public Law 289, they went to municipalities free. 

Mr. Suorr. Free. So they are not giving us anything when they 
turn it back in fee simple. 

Mr. Keviuruer. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. They are not giving us a darn thing and T want the 
record to show it. 

The Ciaran. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think it is more important to show- 

Mr. Suorr. After we spent millions of dollars. 

Mr. Kinpay. That we are not going to build S19 million worth of 
inprovements on something that we are not going to own, even 1f 
have to buy it and T don’t think we should put 519 million on it. 

Mr. Suorr. You are right 

The Cuamaan. Phat is just what T told them just a moment ago 
in regard to Dade County. The same situation as at Dade County. 
We were asked to appropriate $31 nullon there. We took the posi 
tion that we must have the fee. 

Mr. Kinpay. Certainly. 

The Cruarrman. In the property. 

Mi. Kinpay. We should own the fee of this. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 
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That is the understanding now. Let the record show that the fee 
must be in the Government, voth at Homestead-Dade County and at 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Now, is Mr. Nelson here ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now the next one is Limestone, Maine. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where is that 4 

Mr. Keuuenrer. Page 63. 

The CuarMan. Page 63. 

General Wasipournr. Page 63 of the book and page 25 of the bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, when we approve these as we go along, 
that is only for the present year authorization and not for the first 
supplemental ¢ 

The Cuarmman. That is right. It is understood that the first 
supplementary 1s not involved in any of this, that we are only dealing 
with what the Budget sent up. 

(reneral ‘TimBpertake. That is correct, si 

The Cuamman. That is the policy through the whole thing. 

General Timpertake. We understand that. 

Mr. Brooks. When are we going to approve the first supplemental / 

The Cuairman. When it comes up in January. 

Now, the next is Limestone, Maine. Now we know, General, some- 
thing about Limestone, but refresh our minds. What is Limestone’s 
military activities ¢ 

General Wastpourne. Limestone is a permanent Air Force Base 
in northern Maine, assigned to the Strategic Air Command. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now tell us about the family housing up there. 

Mr. Suorr. Before you do that, how long are the runways that you 
are building at Limestone / 

General Wasupourne. The runway at Limestone is engineered for 
14,000 feet. I believe it is up to 10,000 now. 

Mr. Suorr. But it will take anything that flies today or that per 
haps will fly in the near future or perhaps for several years to come / 

General WastpourNe. It meets al criteria—— 

Mr. Suorr, Certainly you are looking ahead. 

General WasHpourne. We are, yes. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. How many personnel have vou there / 

General Wasipourne. The population of Limestone at the present 
time is—— 

General Myers. No, the proposed. 

General Wastrnourne. Excuse me, the proposed population, 5,016 
airmen. The requirement for troop housing is 4,013 and we have 
available 3.750. But in order to eliminate part of the problem of air 
men whose families can’t join them, we have the additional require 
ment bringing the deficit in troop housing up to 681. 

We are proposing to build 300 spaces on the base itself. 

The Cramman. Now, do you have to acquire any land there / 

General Wasnnourne. Yes, sir, we have to buy land in considerable 
quantities, not on the main base but for this auxiliary activity which 
you will find beginning on page 66. 
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Mr. Brooks. What about the auxiliary? 

General Wasneourne. Turning to page 67 of the book, under 
“Limestone Auxiliary,” you find eight items. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. I think that 
the record ought to show something on this. How long did you say 
those runways were? 

Mr, Kinpay. I want to know if we are justified in appropriating 
or authorizing money here for 3 miles. I find from adding figures 
here 2 miles is 10,560 and you are testifying about 14,000. Now, 
are those actually necessary? That is a tremendous runway. 

General Myrrs. Mr, Kilday, the master plan for the base allows 
for a possible future extension of the runway up to 14,000 feet if in 
the future that should ever be necessary. 

Mr. Suort. Which is wise. 

General Myrrs. At the present time, our present program is only 
for this 10,000, I think it is. 

General Wasupourne. I think that is exactly right. It is some- 
. Where very close to 10,000. 

General Myers. It is about 10,000 feet and that is all we intend 
to build now. 

Mr. Kinpay. But when you get to 10,000, you have about 2 miles. 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, is that technically necessary ? 

General Myers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kitpay. For the Air Force to fly ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

General Wasurourne. Yes, sir; that is a minimum requirement 
for the runways to handle jet bombers. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a couple of bases with 10,000 runways. 

General WastBourne. But several of the runways are going up 
now to 12.300. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, I have seen 10,000 foot runways, but they 
were generally on test bases, so that if a man took off and he couldn't 
make it he could land again. Is that involved in this? 

General Myrrs. Mr. Kilday, this is based on criteria, and on the 
landing and take-off characteristics of the airplane to be flown, for 
your B-36 and your other heavy bombers, allowing a 1.75 factor. 
That is 75 percent more than the take-off run of the airplane in your 
runway length for safety’s sake. It comes out at 10,000 feet, approxi- 
mately, at sea level and 59° temperature. 

Mr. Kinpay. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not saying it ought 
not to be done. I just want it justified in the record. For instance, 
what are the runways at the National Airport ? 

General Myers. I think it is 7,500 or 8,000 feet, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Eight thousand. 

Mr. Srorr. Eight is the maximum. 

Mr. Kinpay. Eight thousand. 

General Myers. Is the longest; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Myers. (Off the record.) 
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The CuarrmMan. This item calls for $23 million in round numbers. 
Last year we authorized $19 million. Now what has been the total 
amount that has been spent at Limestone? 

General Myers. Mr. McCloud has that information. 

The CHarrMan. Well, put that in the record. 

Mr. McCuoup. Prior to 1951, there was $18 million spent at the 
pase, 

The CHamrman. Well then, there has been $18 million and last 
year was $19 million and this says $23 million. 
~ General Myers. Sir, this base is going to cost on the order of $90 
million, sir. 

The Cuairman. How much? 

General Myers. Total. 

Mr. McCioup. That $18 million is prior to 1951. From 1951 on 
we have appropriated a total of $73 million. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Nelson spoke to me this morning. Have you any ques- 
tions, Mr. Nelson, to ask about Limestone ? 

Mr. Netson. No. 

The CHamman. Without objection, Limestone is_ tentatively 
approved and Limestone Annex is tentatively approved. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question about this 
auxillary A and B. 

Are there three separate fields there? 

General Wasnpourne. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Price. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. I think there are some things we 
ought to get in the record here. 

Mr. McCloud, how long were the runways at Raleigh when we 
landed there?) About 4,000 or 3,500? 

Mr. McCuoup. 4,500, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. About 4,500. Now, are we justified in just going 
right ahead and approving 14,000-foot runways? I imagine that is 
what the pilot would like to have. He would like to have the greatest 
margin of safety that he could get, but are we justified in doing it? 

Mr. Suorr. You crash one of these big up-to-date bombers and 
you lose a lot of money. 

Mr. Kinpay. But we need it in the record. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. ‘To sustain the bill. 

General Myers. I believe we are justified, sir, from the point of 
view of the performance characteristics of the airplane and the 
safety in its operation. As I say, for your heavy bombers, it requires 
about 10,000 feet of runway length for the safe operation of those 
aircraft or that aircraft fully loaded and at sea level and 59° tempera- 
ture—what we consider the standard conditions. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think you should go a little more in detail about 
fully loaded. 

General Myers. Fully loaded with—— 
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Mr. Kinpay. ell us how many thousand pounds of bombs, how 
many thousand pounds of gasoline have you got aboard. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Kilday, I did develop that information 
for you. I can get it for you. 

Mr. Kinpay. The question comes up on flight pay, for instance, that 
people are willing to fly for nothing or even to pay for it, but there is 

2 Whole lot of difference between flying in a jet or flying in a bomber 
with several thousand pounds of TNT or even more volatile things 
aboard. 

I don't think the Air Force has been quite fair to itself in not going 
into more detail about that. I think you ought to tell us. Wouldn't 
you say a bomber—how many thousand pounds of explosives do they 
have aboard there? If it crashes, Just what chances does the fellow 
have to get out, and that sort of thing 4 

General Timprrtake. Colonel Bacon, Director of Operations Of 
ficer, will give us some information. 

Colonel Bacon. Sir—this is off the record, please. 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. You really need your 14,000 feet, then. 

Colonel Bacon. Yes, sur. 

Mr. Kinpay. That proves it. If the crew is going to have any 
chance to get out, you have to have the extra runway. 

Colonel Bacon, That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Go back on the record. Lincoln Air- 
port, Lincoln, Nebr., which is on page 69 of the book. 

General WasHpourNe. That is on page 69 of the book and on the 
bottom of page 25 of the bill. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now wait 1 minute. We received a 
letter from Senator Tobey. Now what project was it up in Maine? 

Mr. Kevitener. Portsmouth, N. H., which is not in the bill, but is 
a “zeroed” item. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is a “hot potato,” Portsmouth. 

Mr. Brooks. There is also a project we received some inquiries 
about in New York. 

Mr. Kevtener. That was Plattsburg. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is in the bill. 

The Cuairman. Those are the only two we received any communi- 
cations on. 

Mr. Kecuener. Yes. 

The Cruamman. Lincoln, Nebr. Give some background of the 
military activities there. 

General Wasnpourne. Lincoln, Nebr., was a former World War If 
Air Force installation which was disposed of in 1946 to the city and 
has been since used as a municipal airport. It was approved for 
reactivation in last year’s program and the Congress furnished ap 
proximately 329 million to reconstruct it for the present use. 

The CHamman. Now, has that been transferred back? 

General Myers. Sir, the Lincoln Base is in the process right now. 

The CuatrMan, Of what / 

General Myers. Of being leased back to us, at a long-term rate. 
for $1. 
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The CHarrMan. Now we appropriated $29 million last year for it; 
and my understanding was wherever we had such large appropriations 
and they were being reactivated, why the fee comes back to the 
Government. Now, we are leasing that which we sold a few years ago? 

General Myers. Sir, it was leased. That was leased land during the 
last war. 

The CHAIRMAN. We never owned that. 

(reneral Myers. We never owned that, no, sir. 

The CHatrman. That raises another question. Who does that 
belong to now ¢ 

General Myers. It belongs to the city, sir. 

The CHatrMan. How many acres are involved in it 

General Myers. 1,476 acres involved, which, as I say now, is being 
leased back for an indefinite time at $1, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, SI. 

Mr. Kinpay. And we are going to put—— 

Mr. Hess. And we are buying 900 acres. 

The CHarrmMan. We have already put $29 millon on it and this 
proposes to put in addition to that, 89 million; $32 million we will 
invest on leased property. Now, I don’t think that is good. The 
committee doesn’t think it is good. Why not open negotiations to see 
about getting the fee? The rental is all right. Any community will 
give you land if it had it for a dollar a year. I have a little something 
in this bill I am going to give you for a dollar a year. 

Mr. Price. Where is that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Have you inquired into purchasing it? Do you 
need it as a permanent part of your 143 wing? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes,sir. We need it inthe 95, 

The CHarrman, In the 954 

General 'TimperLAke. Right, sir. 

The CHamman. And vou reactivated it or re-leased it. 

Mr. Kitpay. How miuiny vears are you getting it for a dollar / 

General Myers. In effect, indefinitely, sir. 

General Timpertake. We are presently negotiating for a 25-year 
firm lease with the Government having the option to renew thereafter 
as long as a military requirement exists for this facility but not to 
extend beyond June 30, 2050, 

Mr. Kinpay. Even such people as RCA will rent the land from 
Columbia University to put up Radio City, for instance. So I don’t 
think that that is too much of a problem. At least, you and I won't 
have to worry about it, the termination of the lease. 

The CuamMan. That is right. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How do you work an indefinite lease? Of course the 
RCA has aterm lease. 

Mr. Kinpar. 99. 

Mr. Brooks. Of 99 vears, which is 100 years. But when vou have 
an indefinite lease, what is your term ? 

General TIMperLakr. We renew it periodically, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You renew it / 

General TimpBerLakr. After 25 vears—— 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose at the end of a stated period they don’t want 
to renew it ¢ 
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General Trwprriake. Upon execution, the lease as proposed by the 
Government, w ill contain a clause granting the Government the right 
to renew after 25 years for as long as a military requirement exists for 
this facility ode not to extend beyond June 30, 2050. 

The CHamMan. That is right. 

(The following was lated added to the record :) 

The Air Force has been advised by Lincoln officials that the city charter legally 
precludes the city from granting an option to the Government to renew the leas: 
after the 25-year period. However, the city has agreed to take appropriate legis- 
lative action at the coming November general election to secure the authority t 
grant the Government options to renew the lease after the 25-year period for as 
long as a military requirement exists but not to extend beyond 30 June 2050. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now wait a minute. I am going to have to hire me 
a lawyer to tell me about the statute of frauds and the rule in Shelley’ 
case. 

The CHatrmMan. The lessor contracts that the Government can have 
it at its pleasure. 

Now, give us the military set-up there now? 

General Wasuzourne. It is a 10-year base assigned to the Strategic 
Air Command. 

The Cuatrman. Wait one minute. 


~ 


General Wasnpourne. The airmen population proposed is 5,788 
airmen. In 1952 this committee approved the erection of 5,187 bar- 
racks spaces. The requirement to house the command is 5,388 spaces. 
So we are asking 200 more troop housing spaces in line item 14. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Any questions on any of these items in the Lincoln, Nebr., base? 


If not—— 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I question whether that lease is the best way to pro 
ceed there. Of course, there must be some reason they want a con- 
stantly recurring option tocome up. But you are putting, how many 
millions of dollars on that base? It would seem to me if we are going 
to have the right to hold it indefinitely, a fee simple title would be 
the best way to proceed and it ought to be just the same with the 
city of Lincoln, too. 

Secretary Hucerns. The city of Lincoln will continue to use it as a 
municipal airport, however. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, under a fee simple title they could, too. But 
with your sufferance, probably they will use it now as a matter of 
right. Isn’t that true under your agreement ? 

General Mappux. No, sir, it will be a military air base and they 
will pay us landing fees to use the field. 

The Cuamman. We will have complete control of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why wouldn’t it be much better to get a fee simple! 

The Cuarman. It would cost that much more money and it doesn’t 
cost us anything now and we can keep it as well as if you had fee title. 
If you had all of them fixed in that way, you wouldn’t have to put 
one dollar of investment in the purchase of the property, because that 
is as good as the fee. As long as the Government wants it, it has it 
at $1 because you have a contract to that effect. 
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Mr. Kinpay. What I am wondering about is why the municipality, 
if it is going to be like that, won’t go ahead and give it to you. 

If they are tied up where they can never reclaim it or use it, why 
would the municipality insist upon an indefinite set-up here—— 

Mr. Suorr. Perhaps in the faint hope, Mr. Kilday, that we won’t 
be having wars forever and the Air Force within a reasonable time 
would find no use for it and it would revert to the city. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, the city of Lincoln has expressed 
a willingness to give us this property, a fee title to the property, at 
such time as we declare it a permanent air base. 

The CiatrMan. That is right. Well, now, that is a very important 
thing. There are a great many places that will give you a heap if you 
declare it permanent. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The Cuamman. But that is all right. It should be permanent, with 
this amount of money spent init. If you are going to have 126 wings 
and it is a part of your set-up, it is certainly going to be there for a 
great many years in the future. 

Mr. Kintpay. Then, of course, you come along with Wherry housing 
and everything else which is eligible there, and it is going to cost 
you another hundred million dollars. 

The Cuairman. The Wherry houses won’t cost anything. But I do 
think since Mr. Kilday raised that question, if the Department—and 
when the Army gets here I am going to try to get them to declare 
certain places permanent. 

If the Army and the Air Force and the Navy would declare these 
places permanent, then the Wherry Act could be put into operation 
and then we could save money on housing that is required at these 
different places, 

Secretary Hucerns. They are already building housing at Lincoln 
with private capital. 

The CHatirMAN. Well, it is not under the Wherry bill. 

Secretary Hucerns. No, that is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Now, you do that another way. But you can’t build any houses 
under the Wherry bill unless the Department declares the installation 
permanent. 

Secretary Huceartns. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Now, I will say this, now. This is off the record, 
Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I think in defense of the services, 
I should say that the complications under the Wherry bill are so 
numerous and spread themselves out over a period of months that it is 
literally years before the Wherry bill will produce a house. 

The CHarman. Put in the record the number of places in your 
establishment that are permanent, where you are getting the benefit 
of Wherry housing statute. 

Secretary Huaerns. Very well, sir. 





Title Vill, FHA housing (Public Law 211, SIist Cong., as amended), Department 
of the Air Force, April 17, 1952 


Number 
Total family | units com- 
units plete as 
Mar. 31, 1952 


1, STATUS OF PROJECTS 
Old procedurt 
1. Construction of all units completed 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La 
Bergstrom Air Force Bese, Tex 
Brookley Air Force Base, Ala 
Carswe]] Air Force Base, Tex 
Castle Air Force Base, Calif 
Exiwards Air Force Base, Calif 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla 
Feirchild Air Force Base, Was! 
George Air Force Base, Calif 
ills Air Force Bsse, Mont 
Air Force Bese, Calif 
Air Force Bese, Miss 
Kelly Air Force Base, Tex 
Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex 
Larson Air Force Bese, Was} 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colo 
MacDill Air Force Bese, Fla 
Mather Air Force Base, Calif 
M xwell Air Force B Se, A] 
McClellan Air Force Base, ¢ 
Rapid City Air Force Base, > 
Robbin Air Force B se, Ga 
ir Force Bese. Fla 
Force Base, N. Mex 
\ir Force Base, Mess 
Force B 7 


200 
500 
SOO 


O00 


2, 200 


ig Air Fores 
Davis-Monthan, Ariz 
Connally r Force Base, Tex 
sase, Prerto Rico 
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Title VIII, FHA housing (Public Law 211, SIist Cong., as amended), Department 
of the Air Force, April 17, 1952—Continued 


1. STATUS OF PROJECTS—Continued 


New procedures— Continued 
Sponsor certificated 


Great Falls Air Force Base, Mont 
Hill Air Foree Base, Utah 
March Air Force Base 


The CHatrman. I don't know of but a few places in the South. 

Mr. Brooks. You see some very cood Wherry housing, I will tell 
you that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it is true that this bill only calls 
for five appropriated fund quarters and the bill last year only five 
per base. So it is evidence that we are not appropriating money for 
family quarters on base. We are taking it all out of Wherry. As 
a matter of fact, last year—— 

The Cuamman. But you are doing this, vou are forcing the ocen 
pants of the bases, the personnel, to go out and rent substandard 
quarters that are a disgrace to the community and they have to 
pay S50 and $60 a month. And if they had the Wherry houses, they 
would have better accommodations and you would pay practically 
the same. Now, that is the result. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, in line with what Mr. Van Zandt said 
awhile ago, this might be indicative of some very good careful think- 
ing on the part of the Services. In the long run the Wherry housing 
will cost us a lot of money. In the outlay that we make, we better 
put them on bases where they won't wear out. 

The Cuarrman. All right, without objection, we approve Lincoln, 
Nebr. Now, go to Little Rock, Ark. 

General WasupBourNe. Little Rock is shown on page 
on page 24 of the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Now tell us about Little Rock. 

General Wasnpourne. Little Rock is proposed as a strategic air 
command base. It is to be located about 10 miles northeast of the 
city of Little Rock on land that during World War IT was an am- 
munition loading depot operated by the Department of the Army. 
It has never previously been an airdrome and the facilities requested 
herein are the basic operational requirements. 


2 of the book, 
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The Cuatrman. Then this is a new establishment ¢ 

General Wasupourne. As far as the construction for an airfield is 
concerned, it is. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Then mark that up, Mr. Kelleher, that this is new aviation construc 
tion. That is what it is? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes,sir. It was a former army installation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmman,. That is right. 

General WasupBourne. Not an airdrome bat an Army installation. 

Mr. Brooks. We gave this back to the State. 

General WasupBourne. It is about 7 miles east of Camp Robinson. 

Mr. Brooks. Ammunition depot. 

The CHatrman. All right. Then this is a new activity for the 
Department of the Air. 

General WasuBourNe. Yes, sir, a new operating base. 

The CuatrMan. It is being put upon a site that was formerly used 
by the Army 4 

General WasipourNne, That is right. 

The CnatmrMan. That is right. So this is entirely a new aircraft 
development there on a former Government piece of property. 

General Wasnpourne. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. now what do you proposed to do there? 

General Wasnupourne. Off record. 

( Discussion off record. ) 

The Cuamman. What is your population contemplated to be? 
Now, how many personnel have you there now ? 

General Wasupourne. There is no activity-—— 

The CHamman. That is right. 

General WasuBourne. There at the present time, except a 

The Cyaan. A caretaker. 

General Wasnpourne. It is a caretaking arrangement of some kind 
in connection with the Ordnance Department. 

The Cuamman. The Air hasn’t any activities there now ? 

General Wasnpourne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All the Air Force has is an old Army site that you 
have taken over and developed ? 

General Wasupournek. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. How many personnel to you contemplate putting 
there ? 

General Wasnupourne. We have a military population proposed of 
5,398 airmen. 

The Cuatrman. How long will it take you to put this field in 
operation ? 

General Myers. It will take 2 years. 

General Wasnpourne. Twenty-four months. 

The CuHarrMan. Twenty-four months. 

Now, the land—you do not have to acquire land because that is a 
former Government property. 

Mr. Kertiener. No, the city of Little Rock is going to convey the 
land to the United States. 

The Cuamman. Did the Government turn the Army facilities over 
to the city of Little Rock? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. All right. How many acres did the Government 
give to Little Rock and how many is Little Rock going to give back? 

Mr. Keviener. 1,921. 

The Air Force proposes to establish a permanent installation in the 
Little Rock area. I am told that as a result of meetings concerning 
this matter, assurances have been received that the necessary land 
would be acquired and it, together with necessary avigation and util- 
ty easement would be delivered without cost to the United States 
Government in fee simple title. Further assurance was given that 
ilequate housing, educational and transportation facilities were 
available. 

The Cuatrman. Then the establishment of this new air facility at 
Little Rock becomes necessary on account of your expansion of your 
program from 95 wings to 126 wings. 

General Wasnpournr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is a 10-year structure or 25-year structure ? 

General Wasnupourn. It is a 25-vear-life base. 

The CuarrmMan. A 25-year base. 

General WasHrourne. We have determined this will be Govern- 
ment-—— 

The Cuairman. If we go to 143, will it be necessary to keep this 
base ¢ 

General Wasupourn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then is this base going to be declared a permanent 
base? 

General Wasnpovurne. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Then they will have the benefit of the Wherry 
houses there. 

General Wasnpourne. To the extent needed: ves, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. When are you going to declare it a permanent base ? 

General Timper“take. As [| explained the first day over here, sir, 
there is certain criteria 

The Cuatrman. That is right—— 

General TimpertaKke. That would have to be met by the community 
before we can declare it a permanent base. 

The CuHarrmMan. What has the community to do with you declaring 
it a permanent base ? 

General TrmperLake. Well, they have to, for instance, deed this 
land, sir, and they are buying new land for us for which they are 
floating a bond issue out there to purchase it with. They have to have 
something to go on before they can do it. It is kind of a chicken- 
and-egg business, don’t you see ? 

The CrarrmMan. That is right. Yo have to assure them it is perma- 
nent before they make the purchase ? 

General TimprriaKke. Yes, sir. This committee has to authorize it 
before we can tell them we are coming there. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, then, the committee understands 
this is a brand new air activity. All right. 

Now take your next item. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on Little Rock? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there any construction on that base now or is it just 
bare land? 
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General Wasnpourne. There is quite a group of the buildings tha 
were erected for the ordnance loading plant during World War II, 
The city expects to get some of those back, but not all of them. The 
remainder of the structures on the base are, 1 would say. worthles 
I have seen it. It has no value to us. We have to build the airfield 
part of it approximately from scratch. 

Mr. Harpy. There is nothing on the base that will fit into the pur 
poses for which you have— 

General WasupBourner. There is some warehousing and a limited 
number of facilities, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Gavin. Who has the warehousing facilities ¢ 

The CHairMan. Wait a minute. What can be utilized on the fa 
cilities now? Have you made a survey 4 

General WasHpBourne. Yes. sir, we have. 

The CHAmMAN. Have you given yourself credit for what you can 
utilize ¢ 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir, we have in making up this program. 

The Ciairman. Or are you building this just from scratch ¢ 

General WasHpourne. The value of those facilities which were a 
part of the ordnance loading plant and which we can get back with 
this arrangement with the city of Little Rock, and which we 
can use in the operation coming up have been incorporated into this 
requirement. 

The CHatrman. Everything considered ¢ 

General WasHpourNneg. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrMman. And given credit for 4 

General WaAsHBoURNE. Yes, the roads, utilities and railroads are 
where we can get the biggest return. 

The CHarrMAN. You are going to have 3,000 spaces ¢ 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. We propose to build 3,000 spaces 
In this program. 

Mr. Harpy. Did the Army leave any barracks there ¢ 

General WasHpourne. There are none there now, no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Not any there now / 

General WasHpourNeE. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did the Army leave any roads and sewerage fa 
cilities and those things ? 

General Wasupourne. A very considerable quantity of that sort 
of thing. 

The Cuatmrman. Now did you give yourselves credit for that 4 

General WASHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you can utilize certain things ¢ 

General WaAsHBOURNE. Yes. 

The CHatrMaAN. It is far better to take that over than to go out and 
buy and commence a new one at some other place / 

General WaAsHBouRNE. Yes, sir, we think so. 

(general Myers. Yes, sir. 

General Wasnpourne. The city of Little Rock made a very good 
offer. They offered to not only vive the Air Force all the land, but 
to provide us with highways and basic utilities and all such things to 
make a base. 

The CHairMan. Now, was that the inducement that vou went to 
Little Rock, or what was the inducement vou went to Little Rock ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. That was one of the inducements. 
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The CuarrMan. Didn't you base it strictly on a military ground ¢ 

General WaAsHBoURNE. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. And not the generosity of the community ‘ 

General WasupourNe, Little Rock was a community that offered 
a lot of the things that we need on which to base this military 
population, 

The CHarrMAn. Wait a minute, General you said something here 
that sort of gets you in the position of bargaining in the trade. | 
thought all these bases were selected strictly upon a military justifica 
tion mstead of the desire of the community to donate and give to 
the Government certain things to get an installation. 

General TimMBerLAKE. You are perfectly correct, Mr. Chairman, 
except we do and must evaluate these other considerations. 

The Craimman. Yes, | know. But if Little Rock hadn't given 
anything, was it the place to put it ¢ 

General TIMBERLAKE. It was the place to put it from several points 
of view. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is what [ wanted developed. 

General TrmperLake. From the terrain features, from the ability 
of the community to support such a population in housing and schools 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. SHorr. ‘Transportation, geography, strategy, and all that. 

General TimBerLake. That is correct. 

The CHarrMANn. Any questions / 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, 1 would like to pursue Little Rock further, on 
this question of the buildings on the property. 

Did the Air Force make any actual survey of those buildings, any 
engineering survey, to determine the utilitarian value which they 
might have to the Air Force ? 

General WAsHBourNrE. We sent two parties down there, Mr. Hardy, 
and each one turned in a survey report. The report was forwarded 
to the department here and was used in coming up with the shape 
and size and heading of the runways and several other things that 
went into the master planning. 

Mr. Harpy. What Lam getting at is simply this: Were they actual 
on-the-spot engineering surveys or were they done from a photograph / 

General WaAsHpourne, These were actually on-the-spot engineers’ 
Surveys. The parties went-——— 

Mr. Harpy. Then this was more of a survey than the Air Force 
used to determine that all the old buildings are beyond usable repair / 

General WaAsHpBourNe. [T personally know this one was made on 
foot, on horseback and in cars, 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to know. 

The Cuairman. Did you go there yourself, General / 

General WasitpourNnr. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all IT want to know. 

The CuarrMan. Take your next item. 

Mr. Kevitener. These agreements that you have with the local 
community, General, how legally binding are they? Is it just a 
ventleman’s agreement 4 What would be the situation if they refused 
to go along with their agreement later on? 

The CiuarrMan. Yes, like they did over here at Baltimore last year. 

General Trmpertake. Well, sir, they are at this stage. Until we 
vet authorization to make a written agreement with them, they are 
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agreements from the communities signed by a resolution of the goy 
erning body there, whether it be the mayor in some cases or the tow: 
council or the county council. 

Mr. Kettenrr. Then you wouldn’t initiate any construction unt) 
they had done at least a substantial part of what they had promised ; 
is that correct ¢ 

General Timpertakr. That is correct. 

The Cratrman, Let’s go further than substantial. Let’s have it 
understood you will not undertake any construction until they meet 
all their requirements. 

Mr. Kev~ienser. That would be a little bit too strict, I think, Mr. 
Chairman. For example, the provision of school facilities may tak 
some time for them to do. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is not somuch. Iam talking about the 
title to the property. 

Mr. Keitiener. Oh yes, title to the property. 

General Timpertake. Real estate. 

Mr. Brooks. General, in the additional amount they are going to 
raise, are they going to buy any land in addition to 1,921 acres? How 
much more land ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. They promised us whatever exact amount 
we require when the final layout of the base is drawn up and approved. 

Mr. Brooxs. What do you estimate ¢ 

General WasHBourRNE. | off the record. | 

General Mappvux. For the purpose of the agreement with the city 
of Little Rock, we put our top figure at 7,500 acres. They have agreed 
to procure and deliver to the United States without cost the fee simple 
title to approximately 7,500 acres. 

The Cuairman. They are doing just like my community did when 
the Air Foree put Warner Robbins. 1 said to them, “How many 
acres of land do you want ¢” 

They said “7,000.” 

[ said *You will get it and it won't cost a penny.” T[ said “How 
many houses do you need ¢” 

They said “2,000.” 

I said “You will get the houses and it won't cost you a penny.” 

Many communities will give you these things, because they expect 
a high personnel and payroll. 

Let’s get to the next base. 

General Wasupocrne. The next base is Lockbourne Air Force Base, 
on 76 of the book and 24 of the bill. 

The Cnatirman. Wait one minute now. Let’s see. Tell us about 
Lockbourne. 

General Wasnpourne. Lockbourne is an active station at the pres- 
ent time. The proposed military population will be (off record) air- 
men. This base was reactivated in the 51 and °52 programs and this 
continues the construction. No troop housing is programed. 

The CHatrman. Any questions ¢ 

( No response. ) 

The CHairman. Without objection—— 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to ask une question, Mr. Chairman. What 
is the one acre of leased land for ¢ 

General Myers. That is an offbase site for a beacon. 
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Mr. Harpy. I see. 

General Myers. It is a beacon site; ves, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, let’s get on, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

The Cinsmnan. If not—— 

General WasHpourNe. The next base— 

The CHamrman. MacDill. 

General WasnpourNne. MacDill, on page 79 of the book, and on page 
24 of the bill. 

MacDill is a permanent Air Force Base assigned to the strategic 
Air Command. 

The CHairman. Now let me ask you one thing. I want to get this 
down. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WasHpournr. We consider the availability of proper sky 
space as one of the most important factors in locating these bases. 

The Cuarman. That is right. All right. Briefly tell what you 
are going to do at MaeDill and how long—what is your population 
there, your military population / 

General Wastupourne. Yes, sir; it is 6,189. The barracks for Mac 
Dill have been previously programed. The remaining elements of 
this list here are to make the base ready for the assigned activities. 

The CHarrmMan. We made available $9,914,000 and $8,696,000 in this 
base. So that will probably be a permanent base. 

General Wasnnourner. It is a permanent base. 

The Cuairman. Permanent base. Has it been declared permanent / 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. Go to your next one—— 

Mr. Brooks. What is A. C. & W. squadron. 

General W\siBourNnr. Those are the control units for the radar net 
around the country, Mr. Brooks. Some of them are on the perma 
nent bases, 

Mr. Kinpay. What does that mean, A. C. & W. 

General WasHpourne. Aircraft control and warning. 

General Myers. It is a radar net station, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, go to March Field, Riverside, Calif. 

General WasHpourne. That is page 81 of the book and on page 24 
of the bill. 

March Air Force Base is a permanent base assigned to the Strategic 
Air Command. 

The Cnarrman. Now, where is Riverside? Is it in southern Cali 
fornia ? 

General WasnnourNne. Riverside is about 60 miles east-southeast of 
Los Angeles. 

The Cuan. Now, this is off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHairmMan. Now, is any water situation involved at Riverside / 

General Wasnnournr. No, sir. The water situation there is very 
favorable. Up until 2 years ago, the base pumped its own water out 
of the ground. In that year, the Congress appropriated funds to 
connect March Air Force Base with the reservoir that had been built 
some years previously at Camp Haan, just across the highway. 





We are now connected to that reservoir system and take no Wate 
out of the ground in the vicinity of Riverside. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, as you know, my subcommittee handled 
the San Diego thing for the Navy. 

The CrairmmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we got a little information about the water supply 
of California. I don’t believe that you are going to have any trouble 
in the area of Los Angeles. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The evidence which we got indicated that the tre- 
mendous flume that comes from over the Colorado River— 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. That you will be all right. 

The Cuairman. The Department must bear the water situation in 
mind in loeating bases in southern California. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

The CuairmMan,. It isa factor that must be considered. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, that is not only true in southern Cal- 
ifornia, but it is true all over the United States. 

General Myers. Yes, sir, it is true every place, sir, and that is one 
of the big factors in locating a base, the water supply. 

Mr. Kinpay. Our water level has fallen for some reason, all over 
the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 think you can safely say, down in Louisiana you can 
get all the water you want. 

Mr. Kinpay. If you could just get some drainage. 

General Myers. You can't get rid of it, sir. 

The Cuatmrman,. | know in the Ozarks and I know in the southeast- 
ern part of the United States there is no danger of insufficient water. 

Mr. Kitpay. No, Mr. Chairman, it is true that there is a water 
problem in most areas of the United States. 

The Crairman. I know we are troubled a little up around West 
Point, up in that section. 

All right. Now, the Department must bear that in mind, because 
it is beginning to worry the committee. 

All right, take your next one. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

General Wasnpournr. On page 83 of the book, and page 24 of 
the bill. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, is this a new base ? 

What is up there? 

General WaAsHpourRNE. Mountain Home is a World War II station 
that was reactivated about 2 years ago and is under improvement at 
the present time from the 1952 program. 

The CuairmMan. We spent $21 million there last year? 

General Wastpourne. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. Authorized $21,000,000. Now, this is $15 million. 
This must be a permanent base. 

General Wasnpourne. It is a change in the base mission. It is not 
a permanent base, no, sir. 

Mr. Kenienuer. It is not Government-owned, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Harpy. Who owns it / 
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The CuarrMman. You mean to tell me, Mr. Kelleher, that we have 


authorized $21 million facility there last year, and now we are to 
led authorize $15 more on leased property, on city property ? 

General Myers. Sir, the land situation there is 2,229 acres Govern- 

ment-owned. 
a Mr. KetLener. Government-owned ¢ 
“4 General Myers. Government-owned, and 3.785 acres leased from 
. the Department of the Interior. 
The Cuarmman. Well, that is the same thing. 

in General Myers. The same thing, ‘yes, sir. 6,014 acres, sir, total. 


The Cuarrman. Now, tell us the military mission of Mountain 
Home. 

General Wasupotrne. Reply off record. 

The Cuarrman. What city is it close by ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I didn’t hear—— 

General Wasupourne. The town of Mountain Home, about 6,000 
people, is within 10 miles of the station and the city of Boise, Idaho, 
1- about 7,000 people, is 43 miles away. | 

The CuatrrMan. Pretty close to Boise, then. 

All right. Now what about your housing there ? 

General WasuBourne. The military population proposed for Moun- 
tain Home is 5,510 airmen and we do not propose the construction 
of any additional barracks in this program. They were in last year’s 
appropriation. 

The CnHarrman. All right. And you say this is—has not been 
declared a permanent base? 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir, it has not. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Now, take Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr. 

General Wasnpourne. That is on page 86 of the book and on page 
25 of the bill. 

The Cuairman. Now what is the military situation there? 

General Wasurourne. Offutt Air Force Base is a permanent Air 
Force base and has the mission of headquarters, Strategic Air Com- 
mand, a reconnaissance technical squadron, an air base wing and 
several tenant units. 

f The Cuamman. Now last year, members of the committee, we 
authorized $19,063,000, and this year we are authorizing $881,000. 
This is a permanent base. 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir, it is. 

The Cuarrman. Now take your next one—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CratmrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Now you are reducing the airmen from 4,000 down to 
2,800, a 1,200 reduction, and still we have more troop housing. How 
come ? 

General Wasupourne. I can give you the figures on that, Mr. Bates. 

The 80 percent of our assigned airmen would give us a requirement 
of 2.243. There are not quarters on the base available for the married 
airmen, which runs the requirement up to 358 beyond the 1,996 spaces 
that we have available at the present time. So we are proposing to 
build 300 more spaces against the 858 space requirement. 
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Mr. Barres. You mean—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is figuring 72 square feet, is that right ? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir, that is figured on the standard 
allowance. 

Mr. Harpy. You are at the present time housing 4,000 men out 
there and you figure on having only 2,804, and yet you are going to 
have to build more spaces to accommodate 2,000 less. 

General Wasupourne. The figure of 4,045 airmen is correct at the 
present time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. All right. Now what are you going to build the rest 
of them for‘ 

General WastusourNne. Substantial over-strength. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, the next item—— 

Mr. Barres. Is Mr. Hardy satisfied? 1 wasn’t—— 

Mr. Harpy. No, I am not satisfied. Iam not satisfied with any of 
these troop housing items. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, they are reducing the troops there. | 
would like to know why. 

The Ciaran. What about that? You are reducing it 1,200 and 
you are building more houses than the 1,200 men would occupy. 

Mr. Barres. That is right. 

The CusiMan. Let’s get that item, Where is it? 

Mr. Bares. Page 87, item G. 

Mr. Kevitener. Item G. 

The Cuairman. I have it, now. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 

The CHarmmMan. $600,000. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that particular 
point ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. I notice all through your book your requirements here 
are based on your proposed strength, is that right ? 

General WasHeourne. The requirements are based on the pro- 
posed garrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. And I notice all through the book that in many, many 
places, or many bases, your proposed strength is considerably less 
than your permanent strength and also your present strength. 

General WasupourNe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But your requirements are based on that proposed 
strength. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

General Trapertake. The present strength is generally the 95-wing 
strength, sir. Now, when we went to 126 wings, our populations went 
down on some of these stations, you see, because we have less men in 
the wings. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice several places your population is going down 
and the proposed strength is considerably lower than the present 
strength and also than your previous permanent strength. 

General Timpertake. Very seldom that it has happened that it is 
less than the permanent strength, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I noticed with quite a few of them, General, that it is. 

General TrmperLake. There is one in Alaska. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Particularly your training stations, in the training 
command, 

General TrmpertaKe. That is correct, sir. In technical training, 
voumean. Mr. Gibbons can give us a breakout of these areas here, sir. 
* The Cuamman. All right. Answer Mr. Hardy’s question. 

Mr. Harpy. He is still working on bases, I think, but go ahead 

cause I have another one. 

Mr. Grepons. I have here the computations on the barracks at 
Offutt, sir, based on the program strength of 2,804. We have, based 
on that program strength, a requirement for 2,364 spaces. We have 
ivailable 1,096, which leaves us a deficit of 368. We are programing 

0 against the deficit. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask you, then, if I understand, you have 4,045 
nen in 1,996 spaces ? 

General WasnpourRNeE. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Hardy. Since 
the Strategic Air Command headquarters has been there and since 
he size of the Air Force has substantially increased in the past 2 
vears, We have carried an overstreneth. ‘They have been quartered 
by living in atties, and in basement spaces and being double-bunked 

the regular spaces and living in the Modification Center balconies 
cross the other side of the flying field from the main base. That is 
the way the base commander has sheltered the men. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the question that I wanted to raise: In previous 
discussions that we have had about the per-man cost unit—you have 
$2,000 here. ‘That is on a 25-year proposition. In previous discus- 
sions, it has been pointed out that the $2,000 included also the messing 
facilities. 

Now, I see you have a separate messing item here, for $370,000. 

General WasupourNne. This additional mess hall, Mr. Hardy, is 
required to bring the messing facilities up to a level with the barracks 
in the main areas. 

For the past 3 years, the airmen at Offutt have been taken in busses 
around the edge of the flying field and across into the modification 
center to get their meals. We propose to build this mess so they can 
eat within reasonable proximity to the barracks that they live in. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, that makes right good sense. But the thing 
that 1 am trying to get at is in your previous authorization for build- 
ing the 1,996 spaces which you say you now have, did you not have 
authorization included in there for your messing facilities? 

General WAsHBourRNE. On those new ones we did. That is about 
800 spaces that have been built in the past 2 years. We had the messes 
included with them. But all the other spaces that existed before 
the Strategic Air Command moved on to the Army post—We did 
not have any such computation there. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you build any messing facilities at the time that 
you built that troop housing ? 

General WasnpourNne. The last new part? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, yes, sir. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; we did. We built one 500-man 
Mess, 

Mr. Harpy. So that this $370,000 that is set up here for the messing 
facility is to take care only of those units which were in existence 
prior to the more recent authorization ? 
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General Wasunourne. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Without objection, the committee approves Offutt 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. Krupay. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that the General wants 
all of his statements to stay in the record. In a city like Omaha, 
which is a rather large modern city, you don’t mean that people are 
going to have to live in attics and basements ? 

General Wasupourne. On the base, the troops did, yes, sir. 

General Trpertake. I have been there and I have seen them. 

General Myers. So have I. We ordinarily, sir, do not put the 
bachelor airmen on commutation of quarters. We think we have an 
obligation to house them on the base, the bachelor airmen. 

Mr. Kizpay. I think my city is something like Omaha and we have 
built a lot of houses there. We built them with private financing. | 
don’t think there is anybody there living in attics or basements. Do 
you? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, I have seen them, sir—not in your city, 
no, sir. 

| Laughter. ] 

General Myers. No basements. 

Mr. Kiutpay. No, no. Now, Mr. Chairman—General Timberlake 
knows a lot about San Antonio. You have never seen them in attics 
or basements there. 

General Timpertake. No, sir; they are in good shape. You know 
we had the trouble up at Lackland where we had them out in tents 
last year. 

Mr. Kmpay. That is on base. I am talking about family housing 
off base. 

General Myers. We are not talking about that here. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are talking about privates. 

General Myers. We are talking about the private that lived in the 
attics of barracks that were built some time in 1880. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, I don’t agree with that. As I indicated 
some time ago, I approved of the Air Force dormitory type. But | 
thought you were talking about people living out in the city. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the next item is Plattsburg and we have some 
correspondence on Plattsburg. What is the situation there, Mr. 
Kelleher ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Several people have asked to appear before the 
committee: Mayor Tyrell, of Plattsburg, Mr. Copeland, the chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for the Continuation of Plattsburg College, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, a member of the State assembly, and Mr. Austin, 
president of the chamber of commerce, some of them favoring it and 
some of them opposed to it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Lewis, past commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, he will speak for the mayor. 

The Cuairman. Is this the place to take over some school up here ¢ 

Mr. Ketieuer. Yes, sir, Champlain College. 

The Cuairman. All right, we will pass that over for the time being. 
We will try to arrange a hearing on that, because the office has been 
flooded with protests about closing up that college. That is what it is 
called? 

Mr. Ketiener. Champlain College. 
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The CuarrmMan. Champlain College. 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. You see, Champlain College is on 
a former Army post. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Plattsburg Barracks. 

General Timpertake. Plattsburg Barracks. It was declared sur 
plus and turned over to the State. 

The Cuatrman. We will hear from the Department later on that. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful for us to 
have a little preliminary statement on that. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Kinpay. Because we have been flooded with letters. 

Secretary Huaeerns. These barracks were turned over to the State 
of New York after the GI college was closed down with recapture 

rights in the Government for use in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, Mr. Secretary, go a little bit farther ‘back than 
that. This is the place where CMTC originated. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. SATC. 

Secretary Huaatns. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Secretary Patterson came from there. 

Mr. Kinpay. Bring us up to date on that whole thing. 

Secretary Hucerns. They were used, I believe, weren’t they Mr. Van 
Zandt, as a national guard barracks for many years? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, they were. The Plattsburg School origi- 
nated in World War I. 

Secretary Huaeerns. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Long before World War I. 

Mr. Brooks. It led up to World War I. 

Mr. Suorr. It had been there for years. 

Mr. Bares. That is for enough back. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. During the interim it was used between World 
War I and World War II, for various purposes, including the 
National Guard. 

Secretary Huaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And also the SATC, Students Army Training 
Corps. 

Secretary Hwuaarns. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is not the thing I am trying to develop. 

CMTC—Citizens Military Training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. SATC, Students Army Training Corps. 

The Ciaiman. This property belongs to the State of New York, 
does it not ¢ 

Secretary Huearns. Yes, sir, subject to recapture rights. It was 
turned over to the State of New York by the Federal Government 
after World War II. 

Mr. Kinpay. General Maddux is awful anxious to say something. 

General Mappux. I think I could tell you the status of the Plattsburg 
Barracks. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Go back into the background. I know 
vaguely something about Plattsburg, but I don’t know the chrono- 
logical history of it. 

Get on back of it. Let’s see what is happening. Start back at the 
beginning. What was Plattsburg? 

General Mappux. It was first built as an Army station in the nine- 
teenth century. It was made a permanent army station about 1880. 
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Some of the early buildings, as a matter of fact, are still there and in 
use. They are very good old stone buildings. It was built up again 
in World War I and that is when it gained its reputation as the 
training camp. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was prior to World War I? 

General Mappux. Prior to World War I. 

The Cuarreman. All right, go ahead now. 

General Mappux. We had additional construction put on it, per- 
manent construction, in about 1934. Several barracks were added 
there at that time. It was used during the last war. After the last 
war, it was declared surplus by the Army and was disposed of to the 
State of New York. 

The Cnamrman,. All right. 

General Mappux. The State of New York since the last war started 
Champlain College, a liberal arts institution of the New York Unive: 
sity system. The Government has the right during time of national 
emergency to the reuse of this facility. 

The Air Force expressed their desire to the Governor of New York 
to use this as a part of an air base. The Governor proposed legisla- 
tion to the State legislature which was unanimously approved author 
izing the state to transfer this back to the Air Force, back to the 
Government, in fee simple title. We proposed to acquire additional 
land adjacent to Plattsburg barracks upon which we will build thi 
runways and the hard stands and the parking facilities and the opera- 
tional facilities for the airfield. 

Much of the building construction there, which is worth a great dea! 
of money, and will house as a matter of fact in permanent buildings 
about 2,000 men today, will then become available for our use. 

The Cuatrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, who is complaining now? Is it the people who 
are running the school? 

Mr. Kenvener. For the most part, students and the people who are 
running the school. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Faculty members. 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And it is a part of the university system of thi 
State of New York? 

Mr. Van Zanor. It is a satellite of New York University; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Brooxs. The mayor of the city of Plattsburg came to my office 
and I put him in touch with Mr. Kelleher. So far as I am concerned. 
I think I assured him that the hearing would not oecur unless he was 
notified beforehand and be able to be present. 

Along with him was the former commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Mr. Lewis, who had been working a long time on 
the matter. I think if we are going into any extended hearing the) 
ought to be present. 

The Cratrman. We are not going into any extended hearing. We 
have a picture now of the Government’s contention, the Government ’s 
side. So we will pass this over for the time being. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, we certainly are going to hear the 
people— — 

The Cuamman. Why, certainly. 








Mr. Kirupay. Who are interested in maintaining the school. You 
and I have been through many fights here with ROTC attitude of 
taking care of colleges and what not. Now unless this is absolute ly 
essential to the Air Force, if there is a fine junior college or anything 
there, we ought not to disturb it. Don’t you agree? 

The CuatrmMan. I thoroughly agree with you. And for that reason, 
I was glad to get the background. But at the same time, if the Gov- 
ernment or the Air Force can’t find any other place—— 

Mr. Kiupay. Oh, the Air Force can find a thousand places. 

Secretary Hucerns. Could I add one further thing to the back- 
ground, Mr. Chairman? Both the groups for and opposed to the 
use of Plattsburg Barracks as an Air Force base have been down to 
Washington, have been over and talked with us in the Pentagon, and 
then we went with them to see the Senators from New York and the 
local Congressman, Congressman Taylor. It was made clear by 
Senator Lehman, who, you know, was formerly Governor there and 
much interested in education, that the Air Force had an obligation 
in locating a base, to use facilities which were available to it as the 
Plattsburg Barracks are, and that the State of New York in its 
educational system could not expect the military not to try to use 
such facilities and pay higher construction costs, and in that way 
indirectly subsidize the educational system of New York. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, Mr. Secretary, I am sure you would not disagree 
with the idea that we would have to give them a full and ample 
opportunity to be heard ¢ 

Secretary Hucerns. Oh, I don’t at all. Iam just giving this addi- 
tional background. 

The Cuatrman. What is the military mission going to be there now ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, before we get into military mission, let 
me add this: You said there was legislative action in the New York 
State Assembly; is that right? 

Secretary Hucetns. New York Legislature. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. Was there any opposition from these people 
in the New York Legislature? 

General TrapertaKke. No, sir, it was unanimous, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I understand the Governor of New York is per- 
fectly willing that it go to the United States Government. That is 
what was told me. And the city of Plattsburg is very anxious that 
the matter be put through and the Air Force have it. Well, that is a 
pretty good cross section. 

Secretary Hucarns. We are not opposing the hearing. I just want 
to bring out that it has been discussed with the representatives of the 
people up there. 

The Cuatrrman. You mustn’t go out because you are strong and 
powerful and grab up these little schools and these cemeteries and 
these other things. Now we probably can find some place to put this 
thing without disturbing a little college that is being built up there 
to give the poor boy an opportunity who lives up there toe go to school. 

Now let me get the military mission in my mind. 

General Wasupourne. The military mission, Mr. Chairman, is— 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cramman. You have a big section up in that country. Now 
we will have a hearing on this, but I want to tell you right now, if 
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there is any way to find some other place, personally, I would like 
to find it, instead of destroying the school. 

The Air Force can go out and find some other place just as well as 

taking this little se hool, 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, so that I may not be misunderstood 
nobody has come to see me about this. 

The Cuairman. Nobody has come to see me. All I received 
hundreds of letters. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘They come to see me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. That is right. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. The mayor of the city came to see me and the com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars came to see me and I made 
no commitments at all to them, excepting that I would ask the 
chairman of this committee to set the matter down for hearing. 

The Cuamman. That is right, we will set it down. 

Mr. Brooks. And give all an opportunity. 

Mr. Kitpay. I have in mind that if we can maintain these little 
colleges over the country 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Where boys who can’t afford to go to the big colleges 
will have a chance to get a college education 

The CHairman, ‘That is right. We can find you a place satis- 
factory. Go ahead to the next one. Rapid City Air Force Base, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mr. Barres. Portsmouth is the next one. 

General WasnBourNE. Mr. Chairman, we have listed in the book 
on page So Portsmouth, N. H.. which isa “zero” base. 

The Cuatrnman. We will have to pass that over. That is a “zero” 
base. We will have to set that down. Suppose we do this: I would 
like to have this understanding with the committee. It is going to 
be necessary for me to be away from here next week. I have to go to 
Georgia and accept my nomination for the twentieth term. Of 
course, I can’t pass that by. So let’s set these down—these two items— 
for next Monday. 

Portsmouth and Plattsburge, and Mr. Brooks will be here, and 
Mr. Brooks will have the hearing, and continue on with the part of 
the Air Force bill that hasn’t been finished when we recess Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

The CHairnman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I direct a question, before we 
leave, to the fact that this isa “zero” base. Now. would this as a “zero” 
base fall in the category with those other “zero” ones that we 
discussed the other day ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir, it does. 

General Timpertake. It will not appear in the bill, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It will not appear in the bill. But is there already any 
previous authorization for this base which would enable it to be built, 
these items to be built in here, and substituted for something: ough 

General Myers. Yes, sir, there is $46,000,000 appropriated, sir, in 
52 for Portsmouth, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That answers it. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Now we will pass over Portsmouth. 
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General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. The next base is Rapid City, S. 
Dak., on page 95 of the book. 

The CHarrMan. Now give us the information on Rapid City. 

General WasupourNne. Rapid City is a permanent air force base 
assigned to the Strategic Air Command. We do not propose any addi- 
tional troop housing, but need this program to augment the base struc- 
ture. 

The Cuatrman. Now is this going to be a permanent base ? 

General WasuBourNe. It isa permanent base, yes, sir, and has been 
for some time. 

The Cuamman. That is right. We authorized $17,000,000 last year. 
All right, now the next one is—— 

General WaAsHpourNeE. Sedalia Air Force Base. Page 97. 

Mr. Price. Missouri. 

Mr. Suorr. Sedalia, Mo. 

The Cramman. This is a “zero” base. 

General WasupourNne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, what do you propose to construct which the 
Budget didn’t approve at Sedalia? 

General WAsHBOURNE. There are nine items. A wash rack—— 

The CuarrMan. Wait. Let’s find them now. 

General WaAsHpourNeE. Yes, sir, page 98. 

The CuatrrmMan. The total amount is $3,228,000, is that it ? 

Mr. Keviener. That is both slices. Only $2,765,000 in this bill. 

The Cuarman. All right. Now read off what those items are. 

General Wastrourne. A wash rack, an operations and control 
tower, three multipurpose maintenance docks, an electric distribution 
system, and a grid duct system. (Those should be combined.) One 
mile of railroad spur, water distribution system. 

A water storage tank. And area utilities. 

The Cuairman. You propose to spend this $2,765,000 in lieu of 
certain line items in the—— 

General Myers. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, not actually in lieu of them, 
sir. We don’t propose to cancel out, actually cancel out any line items 
in the °52 program, but we want to have the opportunity to merge 
these two programs and build first things first, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. We gave you last year—you weren’t in 
the public works bill last year ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, $22,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Kei Lever. $22,000,000. 

The CrammMan. What did we appropriate last year? We author- 
ized last year $22,000,000 4 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you propose to use part of that $22,000,000, 
$2,765,000, to do the things set out on page 98, which you have just 
read ¢ 

General Myers. Or such as we can do first, sir, in a proper sequence 
of construction. 

The Cuamman,. All right. 

Mr. Storr. This is not in addition to the $22 million. 

The Cuatrman. Not a bit. It isa part of the $22 million. 

Mr. Harpy. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. It may be that there have been other items of thi 
nature in those we have been over, but this is the first I have com: 
across, and that is the wash rack. Have you gotten your details of 
that worked out ? 

General Myers. We have the details on this wash rack, sir, for the 
bombardment type aircraft, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you originally, a year or two ago, got authoriza- 
tion to build a certain number of wash racks at an estimated cost of 
$14,000 apiece. 

General Myers. That is right, 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe you built any because you found when 
you got into the kind of wash racks you wanted, it was going to cost 
you around $100,000 apiece ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, that is right, that is one of the estimates. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, have you already in the authorization bill a wash 
rack at this field for $14,000? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t have one put in? 

Greneral Myers. No, sir. Those were the fighter wash racks, sir, 
that you have reference to, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You have actually finally worked up plans which you 
consider satisfactory under which it is going to cost you $110,000 
to build a rack to wash your airplanes ? 

General Myrrs. For the bombardment type of airplane, yes, sir, 
for the bombardment type. 

The Cuatrman. He has finally worked up from $14,000 to—— 

Mr. Harpy. $110,000. 

General Myers. Bombardment type, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many years did it take to work your way 
up there? 

General Myers. How long did it take us 

The Cuamrman. From your $14,000 original cost referred to by 
Mr. Hardy in his original question, to get up to $110,000. What 
space of time did it take to ac complish that # 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, this wash rack program has taken 
about a period of almost two years, sir. Now, may I explain that 
the $14,000 estimate was for a small wash rack for a fighter air- 
plane, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, actually, General, you didn’t even have your 
wash racks designed when you put in your estimate of $14,000, did 
you? 

General Myers. No, sir, it was just an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you were going to build—among other things, 
they were one of the items that you had at Andrews Field ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that for a fighter? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is it not true that before you got through trying 
to figure out what it was going to cost you for a * fighter wash rack 
over there, it approximated $100, 000 ¢ 

General Myers. It is true, sir, that the estimates that were made 
and on designs that were considered amounted to that much, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you have not had up to now built any w adh racks 
of this nature that you contemplate here? 
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General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Well, now, General, I think, on the other side of the 
situation, hasn’t it been true that you found that you had to use on a 
wash rack certain types of chemicals and you had an idea of just 
running the water off into a creek or a river and when you started to 
doing that, it poisoned the cattle down the road ¢ 

General Myers. That is right, sir. The detergents that are used 

washing aircraft have to be properly disposed of. 

Mr. Kitpay. Right. 

General Myers. And have to be treated, sir, in most cases. 

Mr. Kinpay. At Randolph Field, where ‘you have the B-29’s now, 
when you would use these detergents and run them off into the Cibolo 
Creek, it poisoned the cattle down stream and the farmers and 
ranclhimen—— 

Mr. Suorr. It is not good for the fish, either. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Farmers and ranchmen down there are really raising 
the devil, and they should. Their cattle are being poisoned and you 
have had to find a way to eliminate the detergent from the overflow 
water into the creek ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, is that consideration a part of this $110,000 / 

General Myers. Yes, sir, and also the supply of water under pres- 
sure and steam. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, don’t misunderstand me. I am not criticizing 
your figure. I don’t know, but I would have to confess that consider- 
able doubt in my mind arises from the fact that you originally pro- 
gramed the wash racks for $14,000 and then found out it was going 
to cost you $110,000. 

The CuHarman. He was in error in his original estimate. 

Mr. Kinpay. At that time you intended to let the overflow water 
just run into a creek or a river ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And you found you couldn’t do that because it poisoned 
the cattle down below stream ? 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the committee interposes no 
objection to these items being within the amount of the Sedalia 1952 
authorization. 

Now we want to take one more and then we will have to take a 
recess. 

General WasHBourne. The next base is Selman Field, on page 99 
of the book. 

The Cuarrman. All right, tell us about that. What is your military 
population there ? 

General WasHeourneE. The military population at Selman Field 
Monroe, La., will be 3,492 airmen. It is not a permanent base, but 
it is being reactivated. 

The CHatrman. How many are there now? 

General WasHpourne. There is no military activity there now. It 
is used as a municipal airport. 

The CuHatrMan. Then it is going to be recaptured or are you just 
going to use it jointly with the municipal airport ¢ 
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Mr. Ketiener. The city of Monroe is going to convey fee simple 
title or give a long-term lease, Mr. Chairman. 

Selman Field, Monroe, La.: The United States Air Force proposes 
to establish a semipermanent installation at Selman Field. Resolu- 
tion received from interested officials expresses their desire to cooper- 
ate in the acquisition of additional land necessary for the expansion 
of Selman Field and to donate in fee simple title or to lease same to 
the United States Government on a long-term nominal basis. 

Necessary otf-base housing and educational facilities will be pro- 
vided. Present tenants will be relocated provided scheduled airlines 
are allowed the use of the landing facilities until other proper facili- 
ties can be made available. Full cooperation will be given in the 
relocating of roads and to bring the necessary utilities to the airport 
boundaries. 

The Charman. This calls for an expenditure of $23,755,000. So 
I suggest that we request the city to give us a fee simple title to it, 
because you are not on sound ground when you spend that much 
money on leased property. 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand they will be glad to give it. 

The CHamman. Now, members of the committee, without objec- 
tion, the item is approved. Now I want to ask you gentlemen to be 
here promptly at 10 o’clock tomorrow because we can only sit for 45 
nunutes tomorrow. 

The House meets at 11 o'clock. Mr. Kilday will have to present 
the conference report. Then later on, Mr. Short—— 

Mr. SnHorr. The pay bill. 

The Cuairman. And the pay bill. Then Mr. Short will try to get 
through the Marine Corps bill. So I doubt whether we can sit 
tomorrow afternoon. But we will have to start promptly at 10 
o’clock and we will run for 45 minutes, because we have to be on the 
floor for two bills, the Marine Corps Bill and the pay bill. 

3ut we are going to work Friday until 4 o’clock and then next week 
Mr. Brooks or Mr. Kilday will continue the hearing, what remains 
of the Air Force that is not finished. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn here, I have noticed 
the absence of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and know he is in 
the hospital. We know he is critically sick. I am going to suggest, 
if it is in order, that the Chairman be authorized to write him a 
letter and express our deep regret he is not able to be present and 
participate with us in those hearings. 

The CuatrmMan. Send a letter to that effect. 

We will take a recess until 10 o’clock in the morning promptly. 

(Whereupon, at 3:58 p. m., Wednesday, May 14, 1952, the com- 
mittee was adjourned to Thursday, May 15, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 








MILITARY JAND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1952 


House oF RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, Poe. 

(The committee met at 10:00 a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ) 

The CuairmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

When the committee recessed yesterday we had reached the item in 
the bill on page 25, and on page 103 of the book. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Sioux City, lowa. Now, general, 
give us the military population, what it is. 

General WasurournE. Sioux City Airport is a municipal airport. 
At the present time it has an air defense mission on it approved last 
year. This program purposes to enlarge the Sioux City Airport to 
accommodate a mission of the Strategic Air Command. It is not a 
permanent air base. 

It has proposed military population of 5,809 airmen. 

The CrairmMan. Now, in the last session, we appropriated any- 
thing for it last year ¢ 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; the appropriation last year was for 
the Air Defense mission. 

The Cuarrman. What was the amount of the appropriation ? 

General Myrrs. $1,746,000, sir. 

The CHatrrman. And this item is for $29,041,000 ? 

General Myers, $29,041,000, sir. 

The CoamrMan. You say this is a temporary base ? 

General Wasupourne. A 10-year standard construction. 

The CHamrman. Now tell me again what would be the military 
population ¢ 

General Myers. 5,809 airmen. 

The CHatrman. How many have you there now ? 

General Myers. (Off record.) We have possibly 100 now. 

The Crairman. What kind of arrangements have we with the 
municipal airport ? 

Mr. Cremente. With the city. 

Mr. Kecieuer. General Maddux. 

General Mappux. As the result of a meeting with the city of Sioux 
City, a resolution stated that the city would take legal and legislative 
steps to permit it to acquire additional land necessary at Sioux City 
and to rent the enlarged airfield, the present field, and the addi- 
tional land to the United States Government at a nominal consid- 
eration. 
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The Air Force is to have exclusive use and control of the air fie 
subject to our permitting the commercial airplanes to operate there 
on a tenant basis. 

Mr. Ketiener. Will that be a 25-year lease, General? 

Mr. Rivers. Ten-year lease—— 

General Mappux. It will be a 25-year lease with renewable options 
thereon. 

Mr. Keiiener. For the record. 

Sioux City, lowa: The United States Air Force proposes to increas 
the utilization of the Sioux City Municipal Airport. A meeting was 
conducted with city officials to outline the Air Force requirements 
for this proposed increase. As a result of this meeting a resolutio: 
has been received which stated that the city was initi: iting legal and 
legislative steps to permit it to acquire additional land and rent thi 
enlarged airfield to the United States Government at a nominal! 
consideration. 

The Air Force is to have exclusive use and control subject to con 
tinued use of the airport, as tenants of the Air Force, by commercial 
carriers now operating from it. The city will cooperate in the re- 
moval of all families presently located on the airtield. Assurance 
was given that adequate off-base housing would be provided, utilities 
Segey-pee to the edge of the airfield and that zoning regulations wi]! 
be adopted. Educational, religious, recreational and hospital facil 
ities will be available. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how much additional acreage will be neces: 
sary to acquire? I don’t see any in the book. 

Mr. Rivers. It is 2,200 acres, it says. 

Mr. Ketitener. None by the United States, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. None by the United States, and the city will acquire 
and make available to the Air Force the additional acres; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Mappux. It takes approximately 1,600 acres and the city 
has agreed to acquire and to make that land available to us. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you say a nominal rent. What do you term 
a nominal rent? 

General Mappux. A dollar a year, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Then, it is your expectation to get the complete 
use of this municipal airfield for a dollar a year ? 

General Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, all of these facilities that you are going to 
build on here: What becomes of it at the end of our lease? Let’s 
assume now we build these $29,000,000 worth of facilities, and that 
at the end of the time that we cease to use it, 10 years you say, as it 
is a 25-year base—— 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Twe nty-five years, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, It will go to the city 

General Myrrs. Mr. Chairman, I think at the time that we ceased 
to have a requirement, of course the Government will remove the 
removable property that it has title to. 

The Cuamman. And your lease will contain provisions to that 
effect ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Now, is that your policy? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Then it is understood, and the committee can un- 
derstand where we have municipal fields made available at a nominal 
rent and we spend large sums of money on them, that when we cease 
to use it and it is no longer needed for the Government, or the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t desire it, why, the movable fixtures can be moved off 
the premises and can be salvaged by the Government ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Now the nonmovable things, the buildings, the pavements, and so 
forth, the Government definitely has an interest in. ‘They have own- 
ership of those buildings. It would be a question of negotiation in the 
disposal of the facility under whatever laws might be existing and ad- 
ministrative procedures under those laws at that time, sir. I don’t 
think 

The CuHatrMan. Have you ever been able in cases like this to salvage 
anything near the original investment ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; no, sir. 

The CHarkMAn. Now a great deal of this is pavement and those 
things and it is beyond any salvage value? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. The only thing that can be salvaged is buildings 
and sewerage, and things of that nature / 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, as a practical proposition, your contract gives 
you the right to take those things off, but it also requires you to leave 
the property in the condition in which it was at the time that you took 
it. So it reaches the point where you have all this pavement and run- 
ways and what not in there. You just about let them keep the build- 
ings, and that sort of thing, rather than to have to remove them, tear 
up the pavements, and all that sort of thing. 

General Myers. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Actually, you practically walk out and leave it, isn’t 
that the fact ? 

General Myers. Well, that has been the case 

Mr. Kinpay. [am not criticizing. It may be the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Rivers. It is based on the policy of the Congress. 

General Myers. That has been the case in the past, based on the 
public law. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

General Myers. But may I say, sir, that the disposition of bases in 
the future may, and probably will, be based on some new law that 
Congress may pass in the future, and we do have a residual value. 
We do have an interest, certainly, in anything that we build there. 

Mr. Ketiener. I think you should know, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Harpy. On that particular point, General, does your lease con- 
tain a provision under which you could be required to restore the 
property to its original condition ? 

General Myers. Some of those leases in the -_ have, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I know that, and I have seen cases where property 
taken under lease costs more to restore it i the owners required 
restoration than it would have cost to have bought the property in 
the first place. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. And we certainly must resist 
any such provision in any future lease, in my opinion. 
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Mr. Harpy. I was wondering whether or not the leases we ar 
making now do actually contain such a provision / 

General Myers. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Harpy. In a good many cases it is possible to give the owner 
of the property the improvements that have been put on it in lieu of 
having to restore it. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But that hasn’t always been possible. There have been 
cases when we have had to remove stuff that would cost more than the 
land would cost. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, the retaining of the recapture rights, Mr. 
Chairman, from the last war was the only safeguard that you have 
had to justify such a procedure because in your explansion program 
the only thing you have done, or the only new base you are building 
is the one up in New Jersey, and the only thing you could—you are 
going back where air bases were and trying to get what you can out of 
bases you left. 

General Myers. Sir, we will examine any leases very carefully. 
I will say we will not put any restoration clauses in the lease and if 
the owners try to put it in, we will certainly resist it to the utmost. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Do you have any lease purchase contracts ? 

Secretary Hucerns. You mean option to buy in the lease? 

Mr. Ciements. Yes. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. Do you have any options for renewal of the lease- 
hold right’ here after the 25-year expiration ? 

General Trmper“takKe. Yes, sir; and I think that is a point, sir, that 
we can renew the lease at our option, so that we are in position to 
negotiate with the community on the residual value at that time, 
hitting at Mr. Hardy’s point. 

Mr. Harpy. That is very important. 

Mr. Cremente. One other consideration, Mr. Chairman. Every 
time you build something on this airport, you will also consider the 
fact that perhaps some day it will be converted to civilian use, as far 
as practical for the Air Force é 

Secretary Hteains. Yes. Your hangars and shop could be con- 
verted to civilian use. 

Mr. Ciemente. It could be a practical consideration for the munic- 
ipality to forego restoration in lieu of the fact that you leave these 
buildings there? It could be a consideration. 

General TrimperLake. Not only that, but that is where your residual 
value might lie. I don’t think, as a practical matter, there would be 
much possibility of getting any money out of a municipality. 

Mr. Curemente. No, I meant that as a consideration for the munic- 
ipality to forego asking you to restore the property, by accepting 
these buildings. That would be a consideration. 

General TimperLake. Oh, ves. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that has been done in the past where we 
did have a restoration clause. They would not exercise their right 
when they acquired the buildings. I mean that was one of the con- 
siderations in turning them over to the municipality. 
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Mr. CLeMenteE. Now, is there any stipulation in the contract about 
any claims against the Government for the use of the land outside 
the purview of the lease ¢ 

General Myers. The standard lease contract contains a provision 
protecting the Government against any claims against it by reason 
of the operations there. 

Mr. Ciementr. What I meant was: The use of the airport for 
municipality purposes. Now, you say you have civilian airlines 
there. Is there any separate stipulation in the lease in connection 
with that ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; releasing the Government from any 
claims resulting from the operation of the municipal or of the civilian 
activity in there, yes, sir; there is that standard clause in every lease. 

Mr. Ciemente. Does the municipality or the State guarantee pro- 
tection, that is, guarantee against civil suits? 

General Myers. I would say they would have to under that clause, 
because it is a standard clause in every lease. 

The Cuaimrman. I don’t know how they could bring a suit against 
the Department, anyway. 

Mr. Ketiener. Tort Claims Act. 

The Cuairman. Yes, tort claims. 

Mr. Rivers. Where you are going in this mineral country or natu- 
ral gas, and so forth, in this expansion program, do you go into 
adequate investigation so you will protect yourself with respect 
to the mineral rights; if there are any such contingencies or cov- 
enants or easements, and so forth, in the mineral country all over 
the Southwest and West ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Rivers. Well—— 

General Myers. There is always a clause regarding the mineral 
rights. There is either a clause or there is the absence of a clause 
regarding the mineral rights, depending upon what 

Mr. Rrvers. It is one or the other? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is only where ownership is involved ? 

General Myers. That is right. But in each case the mineral rights 
are investigated thoroughly and our lawyers either have that clause 
in there to protect the interest of the United States or leave it out, 
depending upon whether the protection is needed. 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, the item is tentatively approved. 

The next one is Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, Kans. Now 
give the committee information in regard to that. 

General Wasupourne. The Smoky Hill Air Force Base was reac- 
tivated in last year’s program. It is on Government-owned property. 
It isa 10-year life base. 

The proposed military population in airmen is 5,466. We built a 
considerable number of barracks in the 1952 program and are asking 
for only 400 additional this year to fulfill the requirement. 

The CuatrmMan. Last year we authorized $24,365,000, and this year 
we are authorizing $6,125,000. Now you say this is a 10-year setup ? 

General WAsHpourne. Yes, sir; it is a 10-year standard of construc- 
tion. 
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Mr. CLtemMente. And it is on Government land ? 

General Wasnpourne. That is right. 

Mr. Netson. No troop housing under this bill, is there? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; troop housing. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; there are 400 spaces being added 
in this year’s program. 

Mr. KeLLever. Not in this bill, General, in the second slice. 

The Cuamman. That is right, under the first supplemental. 

General Wasnpourne. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

The next one is Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nev. Liquid-fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities. 

General WaAsunourNne. The Stead Air Force Base is at Reno. It 
is a special mission base that is being reactivated from a former World 
War IT installation to accommodate the mission of a composite wing. 

The Cuarrman. It is on Government-owned land ? 

General WaAsHpourNeE. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And last year we authorized for this base $2,- 
109,000. Now last year it was for the same thing: Liquid-fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities. This year it is for liquid-fuel 
storage, troop housing facilities, family housing, administrative and 
community facilities. Now that is this year. 

It is identic ally the same thing this year. 

General WasHeournr. Many of the items are in the same cate- 
gories, Mr. Chairman. They result from the fact that when we went 
in last year we had hopes of re-using practically all of the utility 
lines and the concrete floor slabs that had been under the buildings 
when they were removed at the end of World War II. 

The CHairMAN. Well, now, General, let’s get this straight now. 
Last year we set this up: Troop facilities, administrative facilities, 
land acquisition, and shops, $2,109,000. This year it is for a different 
objective, in this bill? 

[ say in the bill now, it is different from what it was last year? 

General Wasurournr. The mission has been expanded, Mr. Chair- 
man, but is not essentially different than it was last year. We figured 
last year, if I recall, that we would have possibly six or seven hundred 
people at the station. It is now programed for increased activities 
up to 1883. 

The CHarrMaAn. Without objection, the item is tentatively approved. 

Mr. Ciremente. Mr. Chairman. He says there is no acquisition 
here. I think there is some acquisition of land here; is there not? 

Mr. Hess. Not in this bill. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I mean the supplemental. But you are going to 
acquire land, 60 acres. 

General WaAsHpourNe. We have to buy a tract of land on which 
there was a sewage disposal plant located. It had been sold to a man 
at the end of World War II, and rather than go build a new one, we 
find it cheaper to buy the land on which that one was located. 

Mr. Cremente. This won't interfere with this construction that is 
going on now ? 

General Wasuvourne. No, not appreciably. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. All right, without objection, we approve it. We 
go to Tye Field—— 
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Mr. Ketiener. Travis is next, Mr. Chairman, a “zero” installation. 

The Cuamman. Travis. ‘That is a “zero.” 

Mr. Rivers. What page? 

Mr. Kettener. Page 112. 

General Wasueourne. This is page 112 in the book. 

Mr. Netson. Now, may’ I renew the question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CratrmMan, Yes, sir. 

Answer his question, General. 

General Wasupourne. This will be off the record. Colonel Bacon 

ill tell you just what it is. 

Colonel Bacon. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Now the amount that you are asking for in this 

‘ravis item 1s $2,548,000 ” 

General WaAsHBouRNE. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

‘The Coamman,. Now read them off, what these items are. 

General Wasneourne. The first item is a communications building 
for $99,000. The second item is communication facility, $220,000. I 
might explain that that is the remote transmitter and receiver set-up 
and antenna farm for the world wide radio net. 

The third item is a harmonization range 

Mr. Ketiener. That is in the second slice. 

General WasuHpourNe. Yes. Excuse me. 

The third item is 1,000 spaces airmen dormitory and mess, for 
$2,000,000. : 

The next item is utilities for $206,000, to connect up those items. 
The last item is 132 acres of additional land on which to place addi- 
tional troop housing. 

The Cyarrman. Now those troop housing are going to be on 
Government-land ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir, they will be on this land after we 
buy it. 

The CuarrMan. That is where your unit is going to be built? 

General WasHpourNE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is this a permanent base? 

General Wasupourne. It is a permanent Air Force base. 

The Cuatrman. Why couldn’t the Wherry housing take the place 
there, on the permanent base ? 

General WasHrourne. Wherry housing, Mr. Chairman, is for 
families. ‘This is troop housing for the bachelor airmen. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now without objection—Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiever. One question on that. The land acquisition doesn’t 
fall in any category of Public Law 155. Now, as I understand it, 
in each case where you are going to reprogram an installation, you 
must find a category in Public Law 155 in which to fit the new first 
slice item. 

Now, in this case, Travis had no land acquisition last year. 

General Myers. May we check that, sir? My records show that 
we had $250,000. 

Mr. Ketiener. Well, I am going by the line item in the law and 
that didn’t include land acquisition. 

The Cuarrman. That is very important. How many acres in the 
whole area now ¢ 
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Mr. Keviener. 3,740, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Why haven’t you enough land there to build your 
houses on without buying this? 

General Myrrs. Sir, J am informed that that item for land went in 
when we made the switch from Hammer to Travis, in Public Law 
954. But there was no actual 

The Cuarrm.n. Look up that now. 

General Myers. That carried the authorization. 

The Cuarrman,. Let’s see if they have authorization for land. 

General Myers. Where we had the three stations. 

Mr. Ketitener. Well, the Appropriation Act merely says, “Pro- 
vided, further, not to exceed $32,981,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available for the foregoing purposes at Travis Air Force Base.” 

Now let’s see if land acquisition—— 

General Timpertake. Mr. Kelleher, on page 46 of the present bill 
which carries forward the committee recommendations of last year, 
it has: “Travis Air Force Base, land acquisition, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, shops, $36,000,000.” 

The Cuamman. Then you are putting it in the law this year / 

General TimBerRLAKE. Yes, sir. 

The Ciairman. It wasn’t in the previous law / 

General TiapertaAke. You remember the three stations we changed 
at the end of the hearings last year, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Timpertake. We are making those good in this law this 
year. 

The Cuairman. We are getting authorization then that meets it. 

Mr. Keviener. In other words, you are amending Public Law 155 
to take care of it / 

General TraperLake. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now the next one is Turner Field, Georgia—— 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if they would tell us something 
about the transient personnel. Is that what that means, 3,000 here? 
You have a reduction in the base complement. 

General Wasupourne. The transient load at Travis Air Force Base 
is for the overseas terminal of the Military Air Transport Service. 
We have to have accommodations there to receive, and to dispatch 
overseas, several thousand people each month to the Far East, to 
Korea. Practically everyone who flies the Pacific, lands at or takes 
off from this Travis Overseas ‘Terminal. That includes Army and 
Navy personnel, and the civilians who go that way under Government 
orders. 

The CHarrmMan. Now take Turner Field. Turner Air Force was 
authorized for reactivating last year ? 

General Wasusournr. No, sir; Turner has been in constant use 
since World War II. It is on page 114 of the book. It is a Strategic 
Air Command station. The proposed military population of the 
base is 2,720 airmen. 

Mr. Suorr. You are asking for only $186,000, isn’t it / 

(reneral Wasupourne. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General Myers. This is a “zero” base, sir. 

Mr. Siiorr. “Zero” base, ves. 


The Crairman. All right. Take your next one. 
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General WasuBourne. The next base is Tye Field, at Abilene, Tex., 
on page 116 of the book. 

The CuairmMan. That is right. All right, now give the committee 
information on this base. 

General Wasupsourne. Tye Field was a World War IT Air Force 
Base and was closed and disposed of to the city of Abilene in accord- 
ance With law at the end of World War II. 

We now propose to reactivate the station with land furnished by 
the city and to prepare it for a Strategic Air Command mission. It 
will be a Zvo-year type base. 

Mr. Ke_tener. The city—— 

Mr. Suorr. This land is granted in fee or lease, or is it Government- 
owned ¢ 

General WasupBourne. The land is owned by the city of Abilene in 
accordance with the disposition clauses, and they are going to donate it 
back to the United States. 

Mr. Suorr. In fee?/ 

General Wasirpourne. In fee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. We are spending $32,000,000, which is a lot of mone y. 

Mr. Ketitener. This is a base, Mr. Short, where the city is going to 
raise $400,000 for the purchase of land for expansion of Tye Field 
and donate the expanded field to the Government. 

Mr. Srorr. ‘Title will be in the Government. 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. For the record: Abilene, Tex. 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a permanent in- 
stallation at Tye Field. A resolution has been received as a result of 
meetings conducted with city officials in which the city proposed to 
raise $400,000 for the purchase of land for expansion of Tye Field 
and to donate the expanded field to the Government. The city further 
desires to have equal Air Force participation in all community activi- 
ties and indicated their intention to provide adequate housing and to 
expand community facilities to meet the requirements resulting from 
the influx of Air Force personnel and their families. 

Mr. Kinpay. In fee. 

Mr. Kectener. In fee. 

The Cramman. Without objection. Take the next one, Walker 
Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex. 

General WasHpourNnr. Yes, sir, that is on page 119 of the book. 
That is a permanent Air Force Base of the Strategic Air Command. 

It has been in continual use since before World War II. The pro- 
posed military population is $3,911. You will notice that is a re- 
duction from the present strength because we have units there now 
that will be re-equipped with different aircraft and stationed at other 
bases, 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is approved. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, it is kind of strange, you have over 7,000 men 
and 1,179 officers now and you are going to reduce to 735 officers and 
3.911 men, and still you are going to have to enlarge the field. 

General Wasnpourner. The area in which we propose the enlarge- 
ment is to accommodate a different type aircraft than those that have 
been using it. 

Actually, right now they are very crowded. In the 126-wing re- 
programing where we get more wings for fewer people, we will have 
less population at the station im 1954. 
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The Cuairman. But you will need these facilities? 

General WasuBourne. We will need these facilities. 

General Myers. This is a joint use-base and quite a few of these 
items (9) are for the Air Defense Command. 

The Cuamman. That is a good explanation of that. 

The next item is Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

General Wasunourne. Yes, sir, that is on page 122 of the book. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that primarily a MATS base ¢ 

General Wasupsourne. It is primarily a MATS station at the 
present time, Mr. Rivers. This program here will convert it to a 
different mission, for the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Hess. Will MATS move out, then, General ? 

General WasHpourne. It is proposed that, as soon as MATS, has 
a place to move to, and you have heard it mentioned as the Ham- 
monton, N. J., Depot, then Westover weuld be available for the 
Strategic Air Command to move in next year, to replace the present 
mission. 

The CuHatrrmMan. That finishes your strategic items? 

General Wasnpourne. Except for two package items, Mr. Chair- 
man, on pages 125 and 126 of the book. 

The CHatrMan, 125—— 

General WasHpBourNE. 125 is a package item of 1 million—excuse 
me, that is a “zero” package. 

Secretary Hucarns. And it is only in the first supplement. 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir, and there is a “zero” item on page 
126 of the same category. 

The CHairman. That finishes 

General WasHBourne. The Strategic Air Command in the zone 
of the interior, that is right. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, I am setting 
down for Monday morning to be heard by the committee—Mr. Kilday 
will handle the bill—the Plattsburg item, first thing. Then we will 
start on the bill. 

Now, in view of the fact that we will have to go to the floor at 11 
o’clock, why should we not defer until tomorrow morning the Air 
Defense Command, so we can start off with the Air Defense Command ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, fresh. 

The CHamman. Then we will recess on Saturady. Mr. Kilday 
will take charge on Monday morning and go through the bill, but 
start off with Plattsburg. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuatrrmMan. Now we will take a recess—— 

Mr. Suorr. Now just a minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Suorr. Go ahead 

Mr. Rivers. After you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suorr. I am wondering why it is we have to move from 
Lancaster over to Hammonton. That installation is going to cost 
a lot of money, and then transfer from Westover down to Hammon- 
ton, changing Westover from MATS te a Strategic Air Command 
Station. 
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I wish you would explain that a little more fully. 

General Timpertake. Well, Mr. Short, that is not quite the switch 
that is being made. In the first place, there is an additional require- 
ment for a third MATS station on the East Coast. 

Now, we go back to the transfer of last vear. Westover is moving 
to McGuire and is going to be the main port of aerial embarkation 
on the East Coast. McGuire will also be the overseas replacement 
depot. The two of them will be together. So that we can then move 
the people from the overseas replacement depot, if they go by air, 
right across the field. 

Now, at this station at Hammonton are additional air transport 
squadrons that will serve the East Coast and perhaps the same over- 
seas replacement depot at McGuire, which is close by. 

The CuHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Snorr. 1 am glad to have that explanation. 

Mr. Ciemente. You also are moving MATS up from here 
(Andrews) to McGuire? 

General Timpertake. Just the headquarters of MATS is out at 
Andrews Field now. It does not move. 

The CHatrMan. We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock, when we will take up the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Kelleher, notify the Plattsburg people to be here Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Kilday will call up now the pay bill. Then 
we will have to take up the Marine Corps bill. Be on the Floor all 
day. 

(Whereupon, at 10:53 a. m., Thursday, May 15, 1952, the com- 
mittee was adjourned to 10 a. m., Friday, May 16, 1952.) 








MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., Honorable Carl Vinson 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. This is a con- 
tinuation of the hearing on H. R. 7694 and we are at page 27 of that 
bill, where we take up items for the Air Defense Command. 

General Timberlake, who is to speak for the Air Defense Command ? 

General Timpertake. Colonel Reis El Bara of the Air Defense 
Command will justify these projects. 

The Cuatrman. We had finished with the projects for the Strategic 
Air Command, is that right ? 

General TimpertAKe. Yes, sir, except for the Plattsburg barracks, 
which I understand we are going to discuss on Monday. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday will hear that on Monday morning. 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL REIS EL BARA, AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


The CHatrman. Colonel El Bara, what is the first item? 

Colonel Eu. Bara. Mr. Chairman, if it please the Committee, I 
would like to indicate what is the mission of the Air Defense Command. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Colonel Ex Bara. I am Colonel Reis El Bara, the Deputy Director 
of Installations of the Air Defense Command. The Headquarters 
of this Command is located at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The Commanding General is Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw. 

The Air Defense Command has, as its assigned primary mission, 
the defense of the air space over the United States. It is our mission 
to protect and defend the communities, industrial installations and 
the people of the United States against bombing by hostile aircraft. 
This mission is exclusive. No other command force or military group 
has this primary duty. 

This is a mission of the moment and not of the future. 

The successful execution of this assignment requires capability 
today to act before the fact. To the degree and extent to which the 
Air Defense Command has the capability for successful attainment 
of its assigned task, to that degree and extent our other commands, 
forces and military groups are enabled to execute their prescribed 
missions, functions and assignments. 

The means at the disposal of the Air Defense Command for mission 
accomplishment are warning systems and interceptor fighters. We 
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maintain some kind of unit or organization in nearly all of the States 
of the Union. 

[ have a map of the United States which shows the complexities 
of the Air Defense Command. These data are classified and at the 
discretion of the committee I can go into that. However, it may not 
be necessary. 

The Cuarrman. Did you not have a map the other day showing 
the Air Defense Command locations all over the United States 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

The CHairman. That is what you are referring to now? 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. Radar warning and interceptor—that is your chief 
mission ? 

Col lonel En Bara. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Then the Air Defense Command may be broken 
down into two main categories: warning and interceptors 4 

Colonel Ex. Bara. It would be fair to call it a warning system which 
gives us notification ahead of time of what is coming and from where, 
so that we can intercept with our fighters. 

Mr. Srorr. And you have that not only on land but out at sea? 

Colonel Ex Bara. We are responsible for the air space over the 
United States. We can reach out to a limited extent from the sea 
coast, but that is not our primary mission. 

Mr. Suorr. Does the Navy cooperate with you ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. Quite. 

The CHarrMan. Then the mission of the Air Defense Command 
is warning and interceptor? 

Colonel Ex. Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The picket boats do not come under your Command, 
but that is a liaison between you and the Navy? 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. The first item under the Air Defense Command 
is Burlington Airport, Burlington, Vt.: Operational facilities, utili- 
ties, and storage facilities, $634,000. 

Colonel = Bara. That is the first item, on page 27 of the bill 
and page 132 of the book. The Burlington Municipal Airport is 
located 3 miles east of Burlington, Vt., on 202 acres of land, 3 acres 
being leased and 199 acres Government-owned. 

This space was initially occupied in 1951. The planned mission 
of this base is a fighter development installation. 

The present facilities on this base are inadequate to support the 
planned mission. The Government has invested or will have invested 
approximately $5 million at this base. 

Of this amount $2,500,000 was provided through 1951 obligations 
and the remainder will be spent under the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation. 

The present requirement for this base under this bill is $634,000, of 
which operational facilities are earmarked for $111,000; utilities, 
$103,000 and storage facilities, $420,000. 

These facilities will be built under a 10-year-life criteria. 

Mr. Srorr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to delay this, but I have 
spent three summers up in Burlington, on Lake Champlain and I am 
naturally acquainted, more or less, with Fort Ethan Allen, north of 
there. I was up there not long ago and visted Senator Austin and 
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looked at those Army barracks. He told me at that time that they 
were going to be closed. 

I am wondering whether or not you could utilize the existing 
facilities up there, which are permanent facilities. They are beauti- 
ful, brick buildings. I said to the Senator, “It is a crime to close these, 
we ought to be able to utilize them.” 

[ wonder if you can tell us about that. 

Colonel Ex Bara. I am assuming that the Congressman is refer- 
ring to Ethan Allen? 

Mr. Snort. Yes, Fort Ethan Allen. 

Colonel Ex Bara. I can assure the Congressman that Fort Ethan 
Allen is being fully utilized, including family quarters, by the Air 
Foree. 

Mr. Snort. It is being utilized by the Army ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. By the Air Force. We have taken over the Ethan 
Allen installation. 

Mr. Suorr. I am glad to hear that. 

Colonel Ex Bara. We are utilizing it. As the figures indicate, we 
have expended no funds either for airmen troop housing or family 
housing. 

Mr. Suorv. I think that is wonderful, because those are good build- 
ings, permanent construction. 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Colonel, at the Burlington Air Base you will have 
fighter interceptors ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Is it proper to tell the Committee the strength of 
the squadrons up there, off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suortr. Mr. Chairman, they are asking $634,000, which is a 
very modest sum, and that is I suppose because of the existing facili- 
ties there. Iam highly pleased to know that they are utilizing them. 

(Further discussion off the record.) 

The CHairman. Without objection, the Burlington Airport item 
will be approved by the committee. 

The next item is the Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn. 
The amount asked here is $843,000. 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is on page 27 of the bill and 135 of the 
book. 

Duluth is known as the William Johnson Airport, located 6.5 miles 
northwest of Duluth, Minn., on 484 acres of land, 292 acres being 
leased and 192 acres being Government-owned. ‘The total acreage 
is adequate. 

This base was initially occupied in 1950. The planned mission for 
this base is a fighter deployment installation. 

The Government has invested approximately $6,100,000 at this 
base, $2.5 million having been provided by fiscal year 1951 appropria- 
tions and the remainder under fiscal year 1952 appropriations. The 
present request for this base under this bill is $848,000. 

Mr. Suort. That is a comparatively new base / 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. Where does it show in these figures the Government 
investment at these bases, already made ? 
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Mr. Kecxiener. It is not shown. 

Mr. Corr. Why is it not shown ? 

The Caiman. Last year we only authorized $2,177,000, and ] 
believe the Colonel stated the figure was $2,500,000. 

Mr. Coie. The Colonel says that we have spent $6 million there. 

Colonel Ex Bara. In the fiseal year 1951 we had $2,500,000, 

Mr. Core. Did you not say that the Government had invested $6 
million there / 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Cote. I wonder why, in making up these data for the justifi 
cations, you do not show what the Government has already spent at 
these various bases. 

General Myers. Mr. Cole, that is a very good idea. I think we 
should show that in our books in the future. But we have the informa- 
tion he ‘re for the committee on any base where you want it. 

The Cuamman. Will you furnish to Mr. Kelleher the total amount 
of Government expenditures prior to this authorization for each 
one of these Air Defense Command projects? You have that infor- 
mation, you say ¢ 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. 

Information for Mr. Kelleher to be furnished separately, including the totai 
Government investments for each Air Force installation through fiscal year 
1950, together with the authorized investments through fiscal year 1952. 

The CHatrMan. Without objection, the item for Duluth Airport 
will be approve «d by the Committee. 

The next item is Ent, Colo., which is a zero base. 

Colonel Ex Bara. This is a zero base. We have in this bill a land 
acquisition which will cover about 11 acres— 10.95 acres, which we 
have presently under lease, but we want to buy it because we need 
the land to build permanent barracks on. I think that the Government 
is better protected on its own land rather than having it leased. 

Mr. Suorr. And you are J NO ie to pay this amount an acre? 

Colonel Ev Bara. Yes, sir: that is downtown, in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Suorr. Why put it there? 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is where the Ent Air Force Base is located. 
It isan augmentation of our existing land, adjacent to it. 

The Cnamman. Of course, we would get another look at this, 
would we not 4 

Mr. Suorr. I think we had better look at it. 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Chairman, actually we would not, because this 
is under $25,000. We would not get to see it. 

The CHammMan. How many acres of land do you have there now at 
the air base? 

General Myers. As shown in the book, we have 9 acres leased, 25 
Government-owned, and we have 2.7 acres additional under lease 
that is not shown in the book here. 

The Cuamman. What is the total acreage of land that you have? 

General Myers. 36.7. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the military activity that you have there? 

General Myers. That is the Headquarters of the Air Defense Com- 
mand, and there is one air base group located at Peterson Field close 
by. 

The Cuarrman. And this is for the Headquarters ? 
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General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, For the entire Air Defense Command of the United 
States, is that right? 

Colonel Ex Bara. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. How much have you already invested at the Head- 
quarters ¢ 

Colonel Ex. Bara. My figures indicate $4,632,000. 

The Crairman. Then you have spent some $41 million building up 
the Headquarters ¢ 

Colonel Ex Bara. Over the years. 

Tue CHarrman. What personnel have you got there ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. At the present time we have 587 ollicers and 1,449 
enlisted men. We are going down to 359 officers and 1,415 airmen. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you something with reference to the situ- 
ation out there. I have heard a good many reports in reference to 
flying conditions out there in Colorado. Most of them relate to Lowry, 
[ believe, rather than Ent. What is the situation there ¢ 

Colonel Ex Bara. Mr. Congressman, I cannot give you any informa- 
tion as far as Lowry is concerned and not being a pilot officer I cannot 
tell you too much about Peterson. 

General Trmpertake. I think Colonel Bacon can answer that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Colonel Bacon. The elevation of the terrain out there is roughly 
5.000 feet, between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. Peterson Feld, which was the 
air base for the Headquarters at Ent Air Force Base, or Colorado 
Springs, is approximately 6 miles from the city of Colorado Springs. 
There is no hazard to the population for aircraft crashing there. 

Mr. Brooks. Where is the trouble out in Colorado? 

Colonel Bacon. It is at Lowry Field, where the city has built up 
around an old, existing air base. 

Mr. Cote. I would like to inquire what you are going to do with 
164 acres. 

First, do T understand correctly that you have $4 million invested 
already, on a total of 25 to 35 acres of land? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. And all of those 25 to 35 acres are located within the 
city of Colorado Springs? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cote. Where are these 164 acres? 

General Myers. Out at Peterson Field. That is about 6 or 7 miles 
from this spot. That was explained previously, about this flying field. 

Mr. Cote. I do not remember any explanation about a flying field. 

General Myers. Peterson Field is the flying field that Colonel Bacon 
spoke of, which is 6 or 7 miles from Colorado Springs. Sixty-eight and 
five-tenths of the 164 acres are in the area at Peterson where we have 
gone into rather extensive rehabilitation of old buildings to provide 
barracks space and administrative facilities for the flight detachment 
that is there. Ninety-six acres of it is for a radio receiver site at 
Peterson. 

Mr. Coir. Did you say rehabilitation of old buildings? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. I thought that the purpose of this item was to give you 
authority to acquire the land, the 164 acres. 
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General Myers. One hundred and sixty-four acres; yes, sir, o! 
which 68 is land underlying the buildings that we have rehabilitated 

Mr. Cote. You mean that you rehabilitated buildings on land that 
you did not own ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. It is leased from the city. 

Mr. Cote. What does “LS” mean after “Acquisition”? 

General Myers. That means lump sum. Instead of a square foot 
cost, It is a lump sum. 

Mr. Core. Would it not be helpful to us, or to anybody who was 
trying to understand this and to arrive at an understanding of what 
the land acquisition of 164 acres was going to cost the Federal Treasury 
if, instead of “LS” you were to indicate what that would be in dollars / 

General Myers. That is right. We could show the cost per acre. 
But this is broken down into two parcels and we would have to break 
the cost down into the two parcels. 

Mr. Cote. Why put it in the book at all unless you show what it is 
going to cost the Government in dollars? 

General Myers. You are right, sir; it is not shown in the book. It 
should be. 

I am told that the reason for that is that we are going to acquire 
this for $1 and the machine records do not show a dollar. But $1 is 
the cost. 

Mr. Hess. This is owned by the city? 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. As this is a zero base and you are reprogramming 
that which was appropriated in the 1952 appropriation, and you have 
not broken it down to show the cost of the land, I should like the De- 
partment to send to the Committee full information, indicating how 
much of the original appropriation you are going to use for the pur- 
chase of this land. 

The 164.5 acres of land is presently leased for $1 per vear. No funds will be 
required for purchase of this land; acquisition would be by donation. 

General Timperiake. Yes, sir. 

The CuatmrMan. So we will pass that over for the time. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you planning to move your Headquarters from 
Lowry to Peterson ? 

General Trmper.ake. No, sir. Lowry has an entirely different mis- 
sion, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have a special board to study the flying around 
Lowry, do you not? 

General TimpertAke. The congestion around Lowry Field, the 
build-up of the residential area. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is not Colorado Springs pretty close to Lowry ? 

General Timpertake. I think it is 130 miles, sir. Lowry is at 
Denver. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought it was about 65 or 70 miles. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not all of the trouble out there is because of the density 
of the population. Being in a high altitude, is it not difficult to fly 
out there ? 

Colonel Bacon. It takes longer runways. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you have to have more experienced pilots to land 
and take off in that territory. 

General Trmpertake. That is right. 
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Mr. Suorr. But by reason of the altitude, you do have the advan- 
tage with your warning and radar, do you not 4 

Colonel Bacon. That is true. 

Mr. Suorr. That is one reason for locating out there. 

Mr. Bares. If you are going to have about 200 less people out there, 
why do you require a new chapel? What is the reason for that / 

General Myers. There is no chapel there, sir. It is somewhat 
solated from Colorado Springs. We feel that we should have a 
mall chapel for the 948 people who will be there. 

Mr. Barres. Has there not been a chapel there since 1942¢% Or is 
there an old one that is 1n disrepair ¢ 

General Myers. There has never been any chapel there. 

Colonel Ex Bara. They are using a theater. This is the first sup- 
plement that we are discussing and we are not defending that at the 
present time, 
~ Mr. Bares. Well, it is in the book, so we are taking a look at “ 

The Crairman. Members of the Committee, it is now a quart 
to eleven. ‘The House meets at 11 o’clock this morning, and the 
Marine Corps bill will be taken up. 

I would like to state for the benefit of the Members who have 
come in since the opening of the meeting this morning, that I am 
going to offer a committee amendment to the Marine Corps bill, that 
the Corps number 235,000 enlisted men instead of 300,000. That 
will have the effect of its not entailing any additional appropriation, 
because that is the number that is carried in the fiscal year 1952 budget. 

It will be necessary for me to leave tonight, and I am going to 
ask Mr. Kilday—Mr. Brooks will probably be away on Monday—to 
take charge of the hearing on Plattsburg and finish that, and then 
go through this bill, and have he “arings on this bill every day next 
week. We are going to try to make as much progress as we can. 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record that 
I have to appear before the Public Works Committee Monday 
morning. But I want it understood now that without hearing any 
more testimony, I am heartily in favor of Plattsburg being turned 
over. 

I was graduated from a small college and taught in one and with 
all deference to you and Mr. Kilday, my mind is made up and I want 
to say on the record that I think by all means we should turn this 
over at Plattsburg. The Governor of New York and the Legislature, 
by a unanimous vote, decided to do that. 

Mr. Kitpay. I should like the record to show that I have not com- 
mitted myself in any way whatsoever. 

The CuatrmMan. Gentlemen, the Committee will take a recess until 
Monday morning. Thank you, General. 

JAS hereupon the Committee adjourned to meet on Monday, May 

), 1952, at 10 a. m.) 











MILITARY AND NAVALSCONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1952 


Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee convened at 10 o’clock, a. m., the Honorable 
.. Mendel Rivers presiding.) 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will come to order. Pending Mr. 
Kilday’s arrival, we will get started on one or two projects. 

Without objection, before we get into the Air Force, the land 
acquisition and disposal by the special subcommittee appointed by the 
chairman, who reported favorably on Army, Navy and Air Force 
disposals and acquisitions, are approved by the full committee. 

Yesterday the committee adjourned after hearing the proponents 
and the opponents of Plattsburg Air Base. 

Now, Mr. Smart, we will continue with the Air Force’s presentation 
of the Plattsburg—is there anything intervening between that ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Well, the Air Force is willing to do whatever you 
would like, Mr. Chairman. They feel that it might be advantageous 
to study the technical data furnished yesterday and give their answer 
to that at a later time. But they are willing to proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I haven’t discussed 

Mr. KetiteHer. My suggestion would be to hold it off for a couple of 
days, and let them analyze that material and then come back with 
precise answers to it. 

How about that, General; would you like to do that? 

Mr. Coir. Hadn’t the Plattsburg people submitted this data to you 
before yesterday ? 

General TimpertAKe. No, sir; we didn’t get that until after the 
hearings at 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Of course, you should have time to study it. 

General TrmperLAKE. We do have the backup of our estimates that 
we can submit for the record, and if you would rather have the com- 
mittee staff study it. 

Mr. Corr. I hope you will put yourself in position to break up 
their estimates as well as back up your own. 

General Timpertake. I think we can do that, sir. 

Mr. Corn. Whenever we renew the hearings on Plattsburg, it will 
be published in the hearings following the testimony of yesterday. 

Mr. Keiiener. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, it seems like the thing to do, then, is for us 
to delay any further inquiry into that until you have had opportunity 
to do as Mr. Cole has indicated. So why don’t we do this: At the 
end of your presentation on your public works, you be prepared to 
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report your rebuttal to whatever opposition was developed yesterday. 
General Trmpertaxe. Right, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Justified along those lines. Is that agreeable? 
(Chorus of assent) 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I have one general question I would like 
to ask, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General Timberlake, yesterday I talked with somebody 
at luncheon. The question is going to come up tomorrow in regard 
to Portsmouth. We are interested in this particular matter because 
it is something that we discussed many, many times before the com- 
mittee in reference to all of these fields which we are building. 

There is some professor of Aerodynamics at MIT, who said that 
cne of the major objections to Portsmouth—and the same thing would 
hold true of all of these other places—is the possible extension of 
these runways, and he further comes up with a fants astic figure to me, 
which may not be so to you, but I hope it is, that the requirement in 
length of runways for your jet bombers—of the ones that are con- 
templated, or at least, it appears are on the horizon, will require a 
runway of 30,000 feet. 

Now, have you heard of anything like that ? 

General TIMBERLAKE. No, sir. We have no ideas of any aircraft of 
that sort. As we have explained many times, the runway lengths 
vary with the altitude and the climatic conditions, particularly the 
heat. 

Mr. Bares. Well, the thing that concerned me, of course is—I sus- 
pect the reasoning you expr essed here was also expressed many, many 
times during the “last war, and we find ourselves tod: iy ina position 
where we have to change sites because the runways that we have can’t 
be extended. 

General Trupertake. Well, I appreciate that; but we have changed 
to a new type of propulsion since that time, sir; the jet engine. As 
you know, we were just building our first ones at the end of the war, 
and none of them got into actual combat. 

The jet engine is improving the ratio of the thrust of the engine per 
weight and per gallon of gasoline used is improving all the time. 
We expect our fighters, that are on the drawing boards now, to have a 
better performance than our present fighters. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is performance. But I mean takeoff and 
landing. 

General Trmpertake. That would include takeoff and landing, sir. 
Mr. Bares. And it is the thing that we have discussed many times 
before this committee, and we were just hoping we were not making the 
same mistake that we made in some fields during the last war, w when 
we secured new sites and put more money into the present bases when 

the future of these bases appear dubious, if such a thing is possible. 

I just don’t know, but it is a thing that is going to come up tomorrow 
and he attached a considerable amount of validity to it. 

General TrmperLaKe. Well, Mr. Bates, it concerns us also, sir. In 
some of these bases to get the maximum utilization of what we had 
there in World War II, we may be limiting ourselves in expansability. 
It is unfortunate, but it is the kind of thing we have to do to get the 
126 wings in within a reasonable cost. 
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Mr. Bates. That same argument wouldn’t hold true at Portsmouth. 

General TIMBERLAKE. No, sir. 

Mr. Bates. I just wanted to make certain in your mind so you can 
assure this committee that such a thing is not even in the mind of 
anybody that is currently designing any type of plane. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Not that I know of. I will check this to have 
an answer on this by tomorrow, sir. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, I think the point Mr. Bates has raised 
is very timely, and a very fundamental one, especially in connection 
with establishment: of new bases for long-range use, such as the 
illustration at Plattsburg. 

Now, I don’t know, mz aybe you five years ago, General, anticipated 
the need for 7-, 8-, 10-thousand-foot runways. Tf you did, you were 
one of a very few. 

General TimpertAke. Mr. Cole, we did build some 10,000-foot run- 
ways, as you know, in the last war. 

Mr. Coir. But you didn’t anticipate the general application of them 
to the extent that they are being used now. And while a six-mile 
runway may seem fantastic today, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. ; 

General TimperLAke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coir. My point is that in selecting these new sites for Strategic 
Air Command use, which implies long range aviation, long-range 
flights, I think you should select sites which are ¢ apable of expansion 
in the future, and in the long run it will be a saving to you. 

General Timpertake. We are: doing th: it, ‘sir, and particularly 

where we go into a new location. 

Mr. Core. That is not true with respect to Plattsburg. It is not 
capable of expansion. 

General Timpertake. It is not entirely true; no, sir. There is a 
limitation on expansion there. But it is true of Hammonton, the 
New Jersey site that will come up later. It is true of Little Rock, 
where we chose the land with that in view, because there had not 
been a previous air installation, sir. But frankly, we are using some 
bases in this program that are not capable of the desired maximum 
expansion because we can use them cheaply. 

Mr. Bares. Well, is it true of Portsmouth ? 

General TimperLake. Can I check on that, sir ? 

Mr. Rivers. With respect to Portsmouth it is not true; is it? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Timper.ake. Fifteen thousand, sir; it is expandable up to 
15,000 at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Bares. That is the maximum that you will be able to extend 
that runway ¢ 

General TimpBertake. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now—— 

Mr. Barrs. It is something that we have to decide tomorrow. 

General TimperLAke. I will try to get you some answers on the 
trends of design. I think that is what we are really looking for, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think those observations are very timely, General. I 
think the committee would be very glad to assist you on that. As 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Bates both have indicated, certainly the bases ca- 
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pable of expansion for future designs should be uppermost in your 
minds, for economy and everything of that nature. 

General Timper.ake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you will find very sympathetic assistance from 
the committee on that subject. 

Now, when we left off, before we took up Plattsburg, I think we 
were on the Air Defense Command. I see Col. Reis el Bara. 

General TimpertaKe. Yes; Col. Reis el Bara, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are we still on the Air Defense Command? 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. My notes indicate we are on Geiger Field, is that right? 

Col. Rets ex Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Page 27, “Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.: Operational] 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, utilities, and storage facili- 
ties, $744,000.” 

All right, General. What page is that 

Col. Rets rx Bara. On page 139 in the book, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Col. Rets ex Bara. Geiger Field is 8 miles west of Spokane, Wash. 
The base was initially occupied in 1941 and later turned over to the 
city of Spokane in 1948, with recapture rights by the Government, 
leased again for use of ADC in March of 1951. 

Mr. Rivers. 19—what? 

Col. Rets ety Bara. 1951. 

Mr. Corr. By lease, did I hear you say? 

Col. Reis ex Bara. That is correct. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cole, the figures in the book there are incorrect on the leased 
land. There are 149 acres leased, and we have joint use of the flying 
field. 

Col. Rets rx Bara. The planned mission of the base is as a fighter 
deployment installation. 

{r. Corx. Let me get it straight in my mind about your testimony, 
not the figures before us in the Justification. 

This is a field that was built by the Federal Government and at the 
end of World War IT it was turned over to the city of Spokane and 
now with world war ITI it has been leased by the city of Spokane to 
the Federal Government? 

Col. Reis unt Bara. That is the information that I have, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is that nominal lease arrangement; isn’t it? 

General Myers. Mr. Cole, it is a municipal airport. We owned it 
during World War II. 

Mr. Rivers. You never had fee to it at all? 

General Myers. No, sir. We owned 2,758 acres during World 
War IT. 

Mr. Corr. What are the terms of the lease? Is it shown here in 
the justification ? 

General Myers. $1, nominal. 

Mr. Rivers. It is renewable, though; is it, at the end of 10 years? 
You start off with 25-year; didn’t it? 

General Myers. It is renewable annually, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a nominal lease set-up ? 

General Myers. Yes. 
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Mr. Cote. This construction is to take place on the land which is 
leased from the city of Spokane? 

General Mygrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t propose to purchase any real estate in fee? 

General Myers. No, sir; we have no present plans to. 

Mr. Cotx. What does the lease say with respect to the properties 
that you construct on the city land? 

General Myers. Well, it is similar to all leases, I am sure, sir, 
that the facilities that we construct belong to the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Kettener. But there is little chance of recapturing them later 
on. 

GeneRAL Myers. The disposition of them would be subject to 
whatever laws are in existence at the time we dispose of them, if we 
get out of this place, sir, at some later time. 

Mr. Corr. At any rate, there is no commitment in the current leases 
that the properties we construct on leased land should become property 
of the landowner after we get through using it? 

Generat Myrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, is there any housing on this base? 

Col. Rers ev Bara. Yes; there is housing on this base; that is 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

Col. Rets ru Bara. There is housing on this base. I might say that 
the government has invested approximately $11,814,000 on this base. 
Of this amount, only $531,000 was provided for in fiscal year 1951. 
We expect to expend about $800,000 upon the completion of fiscal 
year 1952. 

In other words, the government at the present time is cashing in 
on a previous investment of about $10 million during the World 
War II period. 

Mr. Rivers. And the housing which they built during World 
War ITI is available for the personnel at this time; is that right? 

Col. Rets rz Bara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is unusual. 

Mr. Hess. Colonel, I note here that there is lease on 149 acres. Is 
that the total acreage there, including the flying field and the property 
on which we have our housing ? 

Col. Rets ex Bara. That acreage is the area on which our facilities 
are located. It does not include the flying field. 

Mr. Hess. Well, 149 acres does not include the flying field. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiener. I suggest that one of those leases, perhaps this one, 
be submitted by the Air Force and included in the record to show the 
terms of a typical arrangement of this kind. 

General Myers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, sir? I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. I suggested that a copy of a typical lease be sub- 
mitted for, and inserted in, the record. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good suggestion, because I think the com- 
mittee should have the opportunity to see the various types of leases 
which are being considered by the Air Force. 
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So, General, provide that for the committee, as indicated by Mr, 
Kelleher. 
(The lease is as follows.) 


LEASE BETWEEN Crry OF SPOKANE, A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF THE S81 
OF WASHINGTON AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Book 28, PAGE 772 


The supplies and services to be obtained by this instrument are authorized 
are for the purpose set forth in, and are chargeable to Procurement Authority 
No. quoted below, the available balance of which is sufficient to cover the cost of 
same : 2191405 908-6696 P 422-05 S 45-108. 


ST77956 A 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY 
Nortu Paciric Division 


LEASE NO. W45-108—-ENG—22/2 


This contract is authorized by Section 2 (¢c) (3) of Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947, Public Law 413, 80th Congress. 


1. This lease, made and entered into this 15th day of April in the year on 
thousand nine hundred and forty-nine by and between the City of Spokane, a 
municipal corporation of the State of Washington, whose address is Spokane §, 
Washington, and whose interest in the property hereinafter described is that of 
fee simple owner for itself, its successors, and assigns, hereinafter called the 
Lessor, and the United States of America, hereinafter called the Government: 

WITNESSETH : The parties hereto for the considerations hereinafter mentioned 
covenant and agree as follows: 

2. The Lessor hereby leases to the Government the following described 
premises, viz: 

Four parcels of land located on Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington, situate in 
Township 25 North, Range 42 East of the Willamette Meridian, Spokane County, 
Washington, more particularly described as follows: 

Parcel “A”—A tract of land as shown by red outline on Exhibit “A” and lying 
within the sub-depot area in Sections 31 and 32, bounded on the South by the 
south lines of said sections, on the West and North by Taxiway “B”, and on the 
East by a line parallel to and 750 feet westerly from the centerline of Runway 
No. 4, as extended southerly, containing 25.3 acres more or less. 

Parcel “B”—A tract of land as shown in red on Exhibit “A”, and lying adjacent 
to Davison Boulevard and South Avenue, extending 420 feet easterly from and 
normal to Davison Boulevard and extending northerly from South Avenue 150 
feet along the westerly end, and 170 feet along the easterly end of said tract, 
containing 1.54 acres more or less. 

Parcel “C”—A rectangular tract of land within the sub-depot area in Section 
32, as shown by red perpendicular lines on Exhibit “A”, and lying adjacent to 
Runway No. 4, extending North 170 feet, and East 660 feet from the southeast 
corner of said runway, containing 2.6 acres, more or less. 

Parcel “D”—A rectangular tract of land within the sub-depot area in Section 
32, as shown by red diagonal lines on Exhibit ‘‘A’’, and lying between the south 
line of said section and the south end of Runway No. 4, extending 750 feet 
westerly and 735 feet easterly from the centerline of said runway, as projected 
southerly, containing 16.0 acres, more or less, to be used for the following 
purpose: For use of Air National Guard of the State of Washington. 

3. To have and to hold the said premises with their appurtenances for the 
term beginning April 15, 1949 through June 30, 1949, provided that, unless 
and until the Government shall give notice of termination in accordance with 
provision 9 hereof, this lease shall remain in force thereafter from year to year 
for the payment of rentals; and provided further that this lease shall in no 
event extent beyond June 30, 1999. 

4. The Government shall pay the Lessor rent at the following rate: one and 
no/100 dollar ($1.00) for the term and all extensions thereof, receipt of which 
is acknowledged. 

5. The Government shall not assign this lease in any event, and shall not 
sublet the demised premises. 
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6. The Lessor shall furnish to the Government, as part of the rental con- 
sideration, the following: 

Ingress and egress and joint use of the sewerage system and flying facilities 

of said field, including but not limited to, use of landing areas, runways, taxiways 
and appurtenances thereto. It is understood that the State of Washington 
through its Military Department, coincidenally herewith, will enter into a 
separate contract providing for reimbursement to the Lessor of said State of 
Washington’s appropriate share of costs of operation of the airfield and mainte- 
nance of runways, taxiways, and appurtenant facilities. 
7. The Government shall have the right, during the existence of this lease, 
to make alterations, attach fixtures, and erect additions, structures, or signs, 
jin or upon the premises hereby leased, which fixtures, additions, or structures, 
so placed in, upon or attached to the said premises shall be and remain the 
property of the Government and may be removed or otherwise disposed of by the 
Government, but it is mutually understood, and the Government agrees, that 
in making such alterations to the leased premises none of the improvements 
listed in Exhibit “B” will be removed without the written consent of the Lessor. 
In consideration of the above, the Lessor does hereby release the Government, 
its officers, agents and employees, of and from any and all manner of action, 
liability or claim for restoration which said Lessor may now have or ever will 
have arising from the use and/or occupancy of above described premises by the 
Government. 

8. As of the commencement date of this lease, a joint inventory and condition 
report of all personal property of the Lessor included in this lease, and also a 
joint physical survey and inspection report of the demised premises shall be 
made, attached hereto, marked Exhibit “B’ and made a part hereof, said reports 
to reflect the then present condition, and to be signed on behalf of the parties 
hereto. 

Sa. The cost of necessary maintenance and repair of all utilities within the 
boundaries of the leased premises shall be borne by lessee. 

9. The Government may terminate this lease at any time by giving thirty 
(30) days notice in writing to the Lessor, and no rental shall accrue after the 
effective date of termination. 

10. Any notice under the terms of this lease shall be in writing signed by a 
duly authorized representative of the party giving such notice, and if given 
by the Government shall be addressed to the Lessor at Spokane 8, Washington, 
and if given by the Lessor shall be addressed to District Engineer, Seattle Dis- 
trict, Corps of Engineers, 4735 East Marginal Way, Seattle 4, Washington, 
attention: Real Estate Division. 

11. The Lessor warrants that he has not employed any person to solicit or 
secure this lease upon any agreement for a commission, percentage, brokerage, 
or contingent fee. Breach of this Warranty shall give the Government the right 
to annul the lease, or in its discretion, to deduct from the rental the amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fees. This warranty 
shall not apply to commissions payable by lessors upon contracts or leases 
secured or made through bona fide established commercial or selling agencies 
maintained by the Lessor for the purpose of securing business. 

12. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commission shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this lease or to any benefit that may arise there- 
from, but this provision shall nét be construed to extend to this lease if made 
with a corporation for its general benefit. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto subscribed their names 
as of the date above written. 

CiTy oF SPOKANE, 
By ArTHUR MEEHON, Mayor. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By L. H. HEwirt, 
Contracting Officer, Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 

Attest: 

A. A. Brown, City Clerk. 
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Book 28, Pacer 775 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of ——— 88: 

On this 15th day of April 1949, before me, the undersigned, a Notary Public 
in and for the State of Washington, duly commissioned and sworn, personally 
appeared Arthur Meehon and A. A, Brown to me known to be the Mayor and 
the City Clerk, respectively, of the municipal corporation that executed the 
rordgitnd instrument, and acknowledged the said instrument to be the free and 
voluntary act and deed of said municipal corporation, for the uses and pur- 
poses therein mentioned, and on oath stated that they were authorized to execute 
th e said instrument and that the seal affixed is the corporate seal of said munici- 
pal cor poration. 

Witness my hand and official seal hereto affixed the day and year in this 
certificate above written. 

PAUL F.. SCHIFFNER. 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, Residing at Spokane, 
Washington 

Filed for record May 7, 1949 at 11:15 A. M. request of grantee. 

FRANK J. GLOVER, Spokdne County Auditor 
VOLUME 35, PAGE 732 
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LEASE NO, W45—-108-ENG—-2272, NEGOTIATED LEASE: A. F. S, 
SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT No, 1 

This contract is authorized by Section 2 (c) of Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, Public Law 4138, 80th Congress. 

This supplemental agreement, made and entered into this 23rd day of January, 
1951, by and between the United States States of America, hereinafter called 
the Government, represented by the Contracting Officer executing this agreement, 
and City of Spokane, a municipal corporation of the State of Washington whose 
address is Spokane 8, Washington, hereinafter called the lessor, WITNESSETH 
That: 

WHEREAS, On the 15th day of April, 1949, the parties hereto entered into Lease 
No. W45—-108—eng-2272, covering the following described premises, viz: 

Four parcels of land located on Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington, situate 

1 Township 25 North, Range 42 East of the Willamette Meridian, Spokane 
County, Washington, containing an aggregate of 45.44 acres, and all more particu- 
larly deseribed in said lease; and 

WHEREAS, It is found advantageous and in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment to modify the said lease for the following reasons: 

To provide that the leased premises may be used for the purposes of the 
United States Air Force, as well as the Air National Guard of the State of 
Washington, except that the Air National Guard may retain and use the facili- 
ties after the Air Force has no requirement therefor. 

Now, THEREFORE, for and in consideration of the sum of One Dollar and other 
valuable considerations, the receipt of which are hereby acknowledged, the said 
lease is hereby modified in the following particulars, but in no others: 

Effective 1 February 1951 the last clause of paragraph 2 beginning “to be used 
for the following purpose:” is deleted in its entirety and there is substituted 
therefor the following: “to be used for the following purpose: For the use of the 
United States Air Force, as well as the Air National Guard = the State of Wash- 

ington, except that such use shall be reserved to the Air National Guard after 
the United States Air Force has no further use for the facility.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The parties hereto have executed this agreement as 
of the day and year first above written. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By ALBERT F. STRAUB, 
Contracting Officer, Chief, Real Estate Division, Corps of Engineers, 
Seattle District. 
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CIty OF SPOKANE, 
In presence of: By ARTHUR MEEHAN, Mayor. 
JOANNA M. BAIN. 
Attest: 


[MUNICIPAL SEAL] A, A. Brown, 
City Clerk, 651 City Hall, Spokane. 
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(Corporate form) 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of Spokane, ss: 

On this 3rd day of Feb., A. D. 1951, before me, the undersigned, a Notary 
Public in and for the State of Washington, duly commissioned and sworn, 
personally appeared Arthur Meehan and A. A. Brown, to me known to be the 
Mayor and City Clerk, respectively, of the municipal corporation that executed 
the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged the said instrument to be the 
free and voluntary act and deed of said municipal corporation, for the uses 
and purposes therein mentioned, and on oath stated that they are authorized to 
execute the said instrument and that the seal aflixed is the corporate seal of said 
municipal corporation. 

WITNESS my hand and official seal hereto affixed the day and year in this 
certificate above written. 

[NOTARIAL SEAL] JOHN C. Bram, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington. 
CERTIFICATE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, ss: 

On this 12th day of February, 1951, before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State of Washington, being duly commissioned and sworn, personally ap- 
peared Albert F. Straub, known to me to be the Contracting Officer of the United 
States of America who executed the foregoing instrument on behalf of the said 
United States of America, and acknowledged the said instrument to be the 
free and voluntary act and deed of the United States of America, for the uses 
and purposes therein mentioned, and on oath stated that he was authorized to 
execute said instrument. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal 
the day and year in this certificate first above written. 

[SEAL] GEORGE CORYELL, Jr., 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, Residing at Seattle, 
Wash. 
19823B 


VOLUME 36, PAGE 173 
LEASE NO. W45—-108-ENG—2272. NEGOTIATED LEASE: A. F. 8. 
SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT No. 2 


This contract is authorized by Section 2 (c) (3) of Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947, Public Law 413, SOth Congress. 

This supplemental agreement, made and entered into this 20th day of February, 
1951, by and between the United States of America, hereinafter called the Govern- 
ment, represented by the Contracting Officer executing this agreement and City 
of Spokane, a municipal corporation of the State of Washington whose address 
is Spokane 8, Washington, hereinafter called the lessor, WITNESseTH That: 

WHEREAS, On the 15th day of April, 1949, the parties hereto entered into 
Lease No. W45-108-eng—2272, covering the following described premises, viz: 
Four parcels of land located on Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington, situate 
in Township 25 North, Range 42 East of the Willamette Meridian, Spokane 
County Washington, containing an aggregate of 45.44 acres, and all more 
particularly described in said lease ; 

WHereas, on the 23rd day of January 1951, said lease was modified by 
Supplemental Agreement No. 1: and 

WueErEASs, It is found advantageous and in the best interests of the Government 
to modify further the said lease for the following reasons: To provide that 
the appropriate Air Force Command shall enter into a separate service con- 
tract under which the lessor is to be reimbursed for maintenance and service 
during Air Force use of Geiger Field. 

Now. THEREFORE, for and in consideration of One dollar and other valuable 
considerations, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, the said lease 
is hereby modified in the following particulars, but in no cthers: 

Effective 1 February 1951, paragraph 6 of the lease is deleted in its entirety 
and there is substituted therefor the following: 

“6. The lessor shall furnish to the Government, as part of the rental consid- 
eration, the following: Ingress and egress and joint use of the sewerage 
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system and flying facilities of said field, including but not limited to, use of 
landing areas, runways, taxiways and appurtenances thereto. It is understood 
that the State of Washington through its Military Department and/or the appro- 
priate Air Force Command, coincidentally herewith, will enter into separate 
contracts providing for reimbursement to the lessor of said State of Washington’s 
and/or Air Force Command’s appropriate share of costs of operation of the 
airfield and maintenance of runways, taxiways and appurtenant facilities.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The parties hereto have executed this agreement as of 
the day and year first above written. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
By Abert F. StTrAvp, 
Contracting Officer Chief, 
Real Estate Division Seattle District, Corps of Engineers. 
City OF SPOKANE, 
ARHTUR MEEHAN, 
Mayor 
In presence of: 
JOANNA M. BAIN 
Attest: 
A, A. BROWN 
City Clerk, 
615 City Hall 
(Corporate form) 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 
City of Spokane, ss: 

On this 3rd day of March A. D. 1951, before me, the undersigned, a Notary 
Public in and for the State of Washington, duly commissioned and sworn per- 
sonally appeared Arthur Meehan and A. Brown to me known to be the Mayor 
and City Clerk respectively, of the municipal corporation that executed the 
foregoing instrument, and acknowledged the said instrument to be the free and 
voluntary act and deed of said municipal corporation, for the uses and purposes 
therein mentioned, and on oath stated that they are authorized to execute the 
said instrument and that the seal affixed is the corporate seal of said municipal 
corporation. 

Witness my hand and official seal hereto affixed the day and year in this cer- 
tificate above written. 

[NOTARIAL SEAL] G. M. Ferrts, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington. 

My Commission expires: 


CERTIFICATE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, ss: 

On this 12th day of March, 1951, before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State of Washington, being duly commissioned and sworn, personally appeared 
Albert F. Straub, known to me to be the Contracting Officer of the United States 
of America who executed the foregoing instrument on behalf of the said United 
States of America, and acknowledged the said instrument to be the free and 
voluntary act and deed of the United States of America, for the uses and purposes 
therein mentioned, and on oath, stated that he was authorized to execute said 
instrument. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal 
the day and year in this certificate first above written. 

[| NOTARIAL SEAL ] GEORGE CORYELL, JR., 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle, Washington. 


Are there any questions on Geiger ? 

Mr. Heffernan ? 

Mr. Herrernan. None. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricer. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, $744,000 for Geiger Air Base, 
Spokane, Wash., is tentatively approved. 
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The next project is Greater Pittsburgh Airport—— 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. Pardon me, sir 

Mr. Kettever. There is nothing in the first slice for Grand View, 
I believe. 

General Tiosrnertake. There is nothing in Grand View, eithier. 
It is a zero base in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. We skip down to where? 

General TimperLtake. Greater Pittsburgh, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. There is a good deal of talk about the price of that 
land out there at Grand View. I know nothing 

Mr. Rivers. Grand View is not in the book. 

Mr. Ketiener. It has nothing in the first slice, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I know. It is a zero base. 

Mr. Ketieuer. It is a zero base. 

General Trmpertake. There is nothing in the first slice, sir. We 
are not asking for anything at Grand View. We are just showing 
what our future plans are. 

Mr. Ketitever. No reprograming. 

General TimpertAKke. No reprograming. 

Mr. Bares. It is in the first supplemental ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. All right. What do you have out there under your 
proposal where you can make substitution under the zero arrange- 
ment ? 

General Timprertake. We have considerable funds there from the 
1952 program, Mr. Bates, and with the psychology that we have ap- 
proached this thing, there is nothing needed in the first slice to re- 
program. 

Mr. Barres. You are not going to do anything at all until we meet 
again. 

General TimpertaKe. Until you see it again. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

Mr. Corz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now what is the pleasure of the committee with—does 
that satisfy your inquiry about Grand View, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. I notice there is nothing in the first slice. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. The next base is Greater Pittsburgh. 

Col. Rets ex Bara. On page 144 in the book. 

Mr. Rivers. Coraopolis; is that correct ? 

Colonel Rets eu Bara. Coraopolis. Greater Pittsburgh Airport is 
located 3.5 miles southwest of Coraopolis, on 1,129 acres of county- 
owned land. The Government has a lease with the county which 
provides for concurrent use of the airfield facilities at this base. The 
total acreage is not adequate for its assigned mission. An additional 
requirement of 12.5 acres is needed for expansion, which is pro- 
gramed under fiscal year 1953. 

This base was initially occupied in 1944, and has been in use con 
tinuously since that time. The planned mission of this base is as a 
fighter development installation 
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Mr. Rivers. A what? 

Col. Rets ru Bara. A fighter deployment installation, and is plan- 
ned to accommodate Air Force Reserve training units. The Govern- 
ment has invested approximately $12,279,000 on this base. Of this 
amount, $3,888,000 was provided in fiscal year 1951 and an appropria- 
tion of approximately $2,523,000 is earmarked for expenditure during 
fiscal year 1952. | 

Mr. Rivers. You said something about—did you say Reserve? 

Colonel Reis nu Bara. Reserve; Air Force Reserve training unit. 

Mr. Rivers. How many groups do vou intend having there? 

Colonel Reis pt Bara. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Rivers. How many groups will you have there, on this base 4 

Colonel Reis rn Bara. An Air Reserve training unit. I am not 
familiar with the composition of it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, this is a training unit to be used in the over-all 
defense of the continental United States? 

Colonel] Rets rn Bara. A Reserve stand-by unit. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General TrperLaKe. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Timper.take. There are two missions on this base, (1) we 
are going to put a fighter unit there, that we explained the other day. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General TrmperLake. And in addition we are going to put a Re- 
serve unit later. 

Mr. Rivers. Training. 

General TrmBerLAKeE. Training Reserve officers and Reserve airmen. 

Mr. Rivers. What sort of planes are you going to have there? 

General TrmperLAKe. The fighters—do you know, Colonel Salis- 
bury ¢ 

Colonel Sauispury. (Reply off record.) 

Mr. Rivers. And what kind for the Reserves ? 

General TimperLake. I don’t know what the Reserve unit will be 
equipped with at this time. I think I can find out. I am told C46 
troop carrier units, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. C-46. You still have some of those in use? 

General TimperLaKe. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is that Curtiss Commando; isn’t it? 

General TrmBerLAKe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t know they are still using that. And you 
will have those big two-motored Curtiss jobs there with these 
interceptors ¢ 

General TrmperLake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Curtiss Commandos will be operated by 
Reserves ? 

General TrmBerLAKe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you won’t have the Reserves being trained for 
transition to the fighter interceptor ? 

General TrmperLake. Not that particular unit, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General TrmBerLAke. It is being trained for another mission. 

As you know, our Reserves are going to be equipped with second- 
line aircraft, as well as some of the regular Air Force units, for some 
time to come, as Mr. Finletter explained the other day. 
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Mr. Rivers. Any questions? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. Is this base being used at the present time? 

Colonel Rets ext Bara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. What are you using it for now? 

Colonel Rets rz Bara. F ora fighter base. 

Mr. Hess. No Reserve training going on there now ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. No, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Has it been used continuously since the end of the last 
war / 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. Since 1944 it has been in continuous use by 
the Reserve people. 

Mr. Hess. Is it also used as a commercial airport? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Is this the commercial port for Pittsburgh ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Is it? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keviener. General, of the 12 acres that you are going to acquire 
there, I notice that 3.5 of them are at the rate of $15,000 an acre. That 
must be heavily improved property. 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. It is. Those actually represent lot prices. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Lot prices. It is subdivided and is improved, too! 

Colonel Rets ex Bara. It is improved. 

Mr. Ketiener. And the other nine acres are $1,500 an acre, still 
pretty expensive land. 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. It is expensive land. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions on greater Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if we could get some information on category 
J, Mr. Chairman; the additional roads and the sewer collection system 
and the water distribution and water tank additional. 

It seems to me you have most of these things. Is it an expansion 
of them or just what is the story in regard to those ? 

The base was occupied in 1944. 

Colonel Rets ez Bara. We find we have a requirement for 2.4 miles 
of base roads, to bring the base up to minimum criteria standards. 
All new roads will be located in comformance with the master plan. 

Jase roads now available are adequate to serve the existing struc- 
tures. However, upon completion of the fiscal 1951 and 1952 pro- 
grams additional roads in the amount of 2.4 miles will be required for 
all-weather approaches to the new structures. 

Mr. Bates. Now, these are all new roads? 

Colonel Rets ru Bara. This 2 miles, or 2.5 miles, practically, is new 
roads. 

Mr. Bates. Well, you are not asking for the roads right now, are 
you? That is in the first supplemental. 

General TimpertaAke. That is correct. 

Colonel Reis ei. Bara. The sewage collection system is down for 
$20,000 in the basic, in this project, in order to provide for construc- 
tion of an 8-inch sewer line from the present septic tank and filter 
bed to the cy County sewage disposal plant, a distance of 
approximately 1,550 lineal feet, together with the installation of a 
sewage flow metering device and four manholes. 
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The sewage from the facilities to be constructed under the fiscal 

ear 1951 and 1952 programs will be disposed by utilizing the Alle- 
gheny County disposal plant located adjacent to the present base area. 

Sewage from the present base facilities is currently disposed 
through septic tanks and filter beds located in the southern portion 
of the base area. These disposal facilities are programed for re- 
moval, to make way for construction of an AIO compound, which is 
in accordance with the master plan. 

In order to utilize the Allegheny County disposal facilities in lieu 
of the present septic tank and filter beds, it will be necessary to con- 
struct an 8-inch line connecting sewer lines to continue ‘the flow 
from the location of the septic tank to the county disposal plant. 

Mr. Bares. These master plans are always interesting, and particu- 
larly because they change so much, as we found out up in Alaska. 

Now, originally I presume you had a master plan. 

Colonel Reis rz Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Now, that master plan has obviously been changed. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

The old master plan for this base, of course, when it is constructed 
as a municipal airport, would have to be changed when we put in new 
facilities of this kind. 

Mr. Bares. I thought that is what a master plan really is. It is an 
over-all consideration given to future expansion. 

General Myers. Yes, sir, but in this case, of course, the expansion 
was not contemplated in the plan for that base. 

Now, this expansion was not contemplated when it was planned for 
a municipal airport. 

Mr. Bares. There is no way these new installations can be placed 
somewhere else, so you don’t have to disrupt what you already have? 
I understand you need connecting lines for new installations, but to 
disrupt old lines and put in a new system appears questionable on the 
surface. 

General Myers. Well, sir, we would have to get the plan. If you 
care to, we can get the plan to show why it is necessary to use this 
particular area where these septic tanks are. I can show you that the 
plan has been very carefully worked out. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I am sure that it has been worked out now. At 
least, I presume that it has been worked out. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Of course, my thought is why these things aren’t 
thought about ahead of time. 

Colonel Rets rz Bara. Well, Mr. Bates, the available area from Pitts- 
burgh, in order for planning additional facilities or installations, were 
limited, very limited. 

In this particular ¢ ase, it is a choice of utilizing an area for another 
facility which is now occupied by a filter bed. If we do not do that, 
we would have to ask for rather large funds to still further increase 
the acreage of the base at a much higher cost than this seeming dis- 
placement of a facility would indicate. Land around Pittsburgh i is 
very expensive. 

Mr. Bates. You have many, many functions performed at different 
bases, so it is difficult for us to get an understanding of how many acres 
you need for certain types of fields. 
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I notice the last one here, the second last one, the only thing men- 
tioned was the 149 acres, and that did not include the field. 

Colonel Reis rx Bara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barss. And now, in this one you have 1,129 and you are buying 
additional of 12.5. So you are in fact securing more land anyway 
under this proposal. But you don’t think it is worth while either to 
include it on this land which you are acquiring or to secure the land to 
avoid disrupting your present systems ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. Well, the decision was made that since we 
had to make some modification under sewerage in any event, because 
of building 

Mr. Bares. Connecting lines. 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. It was more economic to do it this way. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you would need connecting lines, but you wouldn't 
necessarily have to disrupt what you have. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, your connecting lines running to your main 
sewer line, you obtain that by easements, don’t you, rights-of-ways ! 

General Myrrs. Ordinarily, yes, sir. Ordinarily we do. It is by 
an easement for sewer lines, if it passes over private property. 

Mr. Rivers. Tying it into the main city disposal. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire—— 

General Myers. This land, Mr. Bates, that is over 1,000 acres of 
land, includes the airfield. 

Mr. Bares Yes. 

General Myers. We are actually leasing the airfield here. 

Mr. Rivers. As Mr. Vinson has said, any new acquisition the com- 
mittee will take up separately under the Land Acquisition Procedure. 

All the land propositions come up later. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but that was only a sidelight to the question I had. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotz. What are the community facilities that are authorized 
in the bill for this station? Administrative and community facilities. 

General Myers. Item No. 9. 

Colonel Reis et Bara. Recreational facilities, 7,000 square feet. 
It is a recreation building of 7,000 square feet for the assigned per- 
sonnel of the fighter-interceptor squadron. There are no recreational! 
buildings available for airmen on this station for off-duty hours. 
Instead, personnel have no choice but to utilize the NCO club and/or 
their barracks. 

Construction of these facilities would tend to improve morale of 
the airmen in a desirable environment. This building will also be 
used as the base chapel and theater. Church services are now being 
held in the Officers’ Club and movies are showing in the hangar class- 
room. A minimum of 7,000 square feet is necessary to provide rec- 
reational facilities for the fighter squadron. 

Mr. Coir. Why do you call them community facilities? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. That is the classification, Mr. Cole, that we 
have adopted throughout this program, A, B, C, and D, and the I. 

Administrative and community facilities, is assigned to differentiate 
between facilities which are operational, facilities which are communi- 
cation and navigation— 
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Mr. Rivers. That is the same term they employ in the civilian 
segment of the Government in areas where the Government makes 
direct contribution to communities which are crowded by virtue of the 
fact that they have Government installations. That is the same term 
they employ, as I said, in these civilian agencies where direct appro- 
priations are made by the Congress under the act we passed 2 years 
ago on schools and allied communities. 

“General Timpertake. Mr. Rivers, when we refer to community 
facilities, maybe it is a poor name, but it is one of our category names 
that includes the administrative building type of things. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General TimpertAKe. Recreation buildings, service clubs, things 
that are used for the base as a whole—not off-base, not a commercial 
community 

Mr. Rivers. Does it also take into consideration, General, the guest 
houses ¢ 

General TrmpertaKke. It does, sir. We do not have guest houses in 
our program. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t ? 

General Timpertake. No, sir. The whole name is really “adminis- 
trative and community facilities.” If I can go into this a little bit, sir, 
I will show you the type of things we carry in that category. 

Mr. Cote. I just want to make sure that this facility is not for use 
by the adjoining community, but rather is designed solely for the use 
of the personnel on the post or station, in common. 

General Trmpertake. You have stated exactly what it is for. It is 
for the personnel on the base, sir. And in this particular category, 
we have to shorten our names, using the machine records. 

Among other facilities included in this category are headquarters 
building, office building, security fence and tower, post exchange, com- 
missary, laundry and dry cleaning plant, post office, fire station, field 
house, gymnasium if we have them in the program, other athletic and 
recreational facilities, guardhouse, ete. So there is quite a list of things 
included in this category. 

Mr. Corr. It is not a very good name. I can understand you have to 
pick out one word to designate a group. I think you have chosen a 
word that is susceptible of misconstruction. 

General Timpertake. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Bartrs. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, didn’t you break these down a year ago? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Corr. This is’the first bill that the expression “community 
facilities” has been used; isn’t it? 

General Myers. No, sir; I don’t think so. I think it was in last 
year’s. I think we had the same category break last year. 

Mr. Bares. But you had the breakdown by items? 

General Myers. We had it out in the front of the book. We had in 
the front of the book last year a description of the items. Like Gen- 
eral Timberlake just read, it listed each item that pertained to each 
category. 

94066—52—No. 7832 
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Mr. Bares. We don’t know specifically what you have under “I” 
here. 

General Myers. Well, sir, if we had a squadron headquarters build- 
ing or if we had a security facility, if we had a gymnasium, it would 
come under this category. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but we wouldn’t know what it would be. 

General Myers. We mention the item, sir; whatever the item is, 
under that you see, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you have recreational facilities here. What does 
that mean ¢ 

Colonel Rets et Bara. That is only the one building of 7,000 square 
feet which is intended to be constructed for the use of our personne! 
because we have no other facilities. 

Mr. Bares. What is a recreational facility? Is that movies? 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. It is a recreational hall of 7,000 square feet. 

Mr. Bares. Containing bowling alleys and that sort of thing? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. No, sir. 

General TimperLake. It is used for a chapel and a theater. 

General Myers. This is a small building that has been especially 
designed for the air defense unit that is at this base. It is a combined 
building for the small unit. 

Mr. Price. It is the normal recreational feature you try to have 
on all bases. 

General Myers. If it was a larger base, perhaps we would have a 
chapel separately, and we would have a service club separately. 

Mr. Rivers. You certainly program a toieetinnl program for 
every base; don’t you? 

General Myers. We would like to, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should do it. You certainly have to have 
recreation for the enlisted and officer personnel. 

General Timper.aAke. Right, sir. We don’t have all the recrea- 
tional facilities in this program that we would like to have. It has 
been postponed to the supplemental, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But it is your objective to furnish recreation. 

General Trmpertake. Certainly. 

Mr. Pricr. Not only your objective, but it should be your obligation 
to furnish recreational facilities. 

Mr. Bares. But if you did include other things, you would list 
them here, as post exchange and service club ? 

General Trpertake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any objection to this item ? 

Without objection, the amount of $1,270,000 is tentatively approved. 

Now, off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. The next base, now, is Hamilton Air Force Base, San 
Rafael, Calif. 

Colonel Res rt Bara. It is on page 147. 

Hamilton Air Force Base is located 6.5 miles north-northeast of 
San Rafael, Calif. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a permanent base ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. It isa permanent base, on 1,687 acres of land. 

Mr. Rivers. You already occupy this, don’t you ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. And this is an expansion of existing facilities? 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you have there now ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. The base was originally occupied in 1934. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is a regular, permanent, Air Force installation ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you have located there now, Colonel? 

Colonel Reis rx Bara. The planned mission for this base is the 
headquarters of an air division, headquarters of the Western Air 
Defense force, the Fourth Air Force headquarters, a wing headquar- 
ters, and is also planned to accommodate defense unit and Air Force 
Reserve training units. 

The base is used jointly with ADC, Continental Air Command, 
and the Military Air Transport Service. We have invested approxi- 
mately $21 million on this base. Of this amount, $964,000 is provided 
in fiscal year 1951 obligations and approximately $1.5 million will be 
expended by authorizations granted in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Rivers. Fiscal year 1953 first supplemental is $345,000; is that 
right ? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. The fiscal 1953 year basic at the present time 

s $588,000 that we are asking, which we propose to expend in airfield 
nea $350,000, additional communications facilities $200,000, 
and additional utilities $38,000. 

Mr. Exsron. We already have a very large investment there, have 
we not ? 

Colonel Rets rx, Bara. We have a large investment there now; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Any idea how high it runs? 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. Approximately $21 million. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman. What is the explanation that in the 
proposed program for this base the Air Force will apparently have 
no civilians, and a thousand fewer airmen and 300 more officers ? 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. The civilians are not listed in the proposed 
strength because they do not require any housing facilities. 

Mr. Cote. Why do you list them at all? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. Well, I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Cote. All right. You don’t need to. 

Mr. Price. This gives you a picture of the base, doesn’t it, the size 
of the base? 

Colonel Rets ex Bara. The civilians, of course, enter into the picture 
to indicate possibly that the military garrison is not adequate to carry 
on all the functions. 

General Myers. Sir, the civilians are shown there again because 
this is a machine run, and it was taken off the March 31 machine rec- 
ords of the strength at that time. 

Mr. Cote. All right. 

What is the explanation for cutting down the enlisted strength 
and building up the officer strength? 

Mr. Rivers. How long has this base been used for—— 

Colonel Rets rx Bara, This base has been used since 1934, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 1934. And it was a fighter base 

Colonel] Rets ex Bara. It is now being used as an Air Defense base, 
a adquarters, and will be jointly used with Military Air T “ansport 

ommand. 





General ‘Timpertake. Mr. Cole, Colonel Salisbury, from our pro- 
graming office, says that change is occasioned by a large number of 
headquarters going into this particular station and the high officer 
personnel that are connected with this headquarters. 

Mr. Cote. That might account for the increase in officers, but does 
it also account for the decrease in airmen ? 

Colonel Satispury. The decrease in airmen, Mr. Cole, has been 
brought about by a study by Air Force headquarters which has been 
mentioned before that was carried out by the “learned committee,” 
in which we have reduced considerably the personnel requirements 
for the expanded 126-wing program. 

It is, in short, the fact that we are increasing about 50 percent in 
combat units with approximately an 18 percent increase in personnel. 

Now, the previous indications of personnel strength at Hamilton 

Mr. Corr. Is this a combat unit? 

Colonel Sauissury. There are many combat units on Hamilton 
Field; yes, sir. 

The present allocation of personnel at Hamilton has been based on 
the 95-wing personnel program which did have a large mobilization 
potential built into it. In the 126-wing program we do not have that 
mobilization potential and consequently are decreasing the personnel 
in the units there. 

Mr. Corr. It seems to me like an extravagantly high ratio of 3.5 
enlisted personnel to one officer, a ratio of 1 to 4. 

Colonel Sartssury. Yes, sir; that is brought about by the fact that 
the Western Air Defense headquarters is there, sir, a division head- 
quarters and a wing headquarters, which are composed primarily of 
officers. There is a preponderance of officers, of course, in your head- 
quarters establishment, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions on San Rafael ? 

Without objection, the amount of $588,000 for San Rafael is tenta- 
tively approved. 

Now the next one is Houma Gunnery Range, Houma, La., in the 
amount of $3,892,000. That is on page 149. 

Colonel Rets ex Bara. 149, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. On page 148, what does it mean there by “unknown’ 
written in under acres ? 

General Myers. Sir, at the time this book was printed we didn’t 
have all the information. This is Navy-owned land, 1,535 acres. 

Mr. Harpy. Navy? 

General Myers. Navy owned; yes, sir. 

General TraperiaKe. This is a Navy Air Station, sir. It is like 
the one we talked about the other day, that we are taking over to use 
until some time after mobilization. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I understand now, but I didn’t understand that 
“unknown.” 

General TrmpertaKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is going to be a very small station. 

Mr. Keiiener. The backup information, General, indicates that 
you need 600 acres, but I see you are acquiring 400, or 200, rather. 
Is the 600 figure incorrect ? 

The information I have says “estimated 600 additional acres re- 
quired for expansion. The community will cooperate in the acquisi- 
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tion of necessary land to the maximum extent of 150 acres.” I see you 
are acquiring 200 acres. Per haps that 600 figure is now incorrect. 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. J can’t explain that. 

Mr. Kevtiener. But you are acquiring only 200? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How large is this entire facility, or do you occupy this 
base now ¢ 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is proposed for an Air Force Air Gunnery 

Colonel Reis rx Bara. This is a new base. 

Mr. Rivers. For air gunnery ? 

Colonel Rets ru Bara. For Air Gunnery; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It will acquire considerable acreage for that, wouldn’t 
it ¢ 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Rivers. It would require considerable acreage for that; 
wouldn’t it? 

Colonel Reis rv Bara. Well, this is not the gunnery range. This is 
just the base. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, will your gunnery range be over water ? 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. The gunnery range is in existence now, over 
water. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. And this base is being set up as a staging base 
for aerial gunnery and will also be used as an operating base. 

Mr. Kettener. For the record. Houma, La. The United States 
Air Forces proposes to establish a semi-permanent installation at the 
former Naval Air Station, Houma, La. As a result of meetings con- 
ducted with local civic leaders a resolution has been received which 
assured the complete cooperation of the city and parish of Terrebonne 
to acquire necessary land and to seek capital for construction of neces- 
sary housing units. The necessary ordinances would be adopted, 
religious, educational and recreational facilities would be made avail- 
able. 

Mr. Corte. What use did the Navy make of this station ? 

General Myers. I am informed it was used for lighter-than-air 
craft, sir. 

Mr. Cote. You don’t know how many personnel the Navy has at the 
station ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Bares. But there is no troop housing at all available now. 

Mr. Rivers. Whom did you get this base from, the Navy or from 
the 

General Myers. From the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. It was surplus property and the pene thing you got was 
the acreage and what was left of the runways 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir, if there were runways. 

As I explained, Mr. Rivers, this is one of three bases that we have 
in this program that are naval air stations, in stand-by, that we took 
over to use actively to some period specified by the Navy after M-day, 
at which time a decision will be made whether it is returned to the 
Navy or we continue to use it, depending upon the importance of 
our use at that time to the national defense as a whole. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, the future disposition of this base is indefinite? 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir; except that the Navy has a date 
that they need it in their mobilization program which they have 
indicated to us. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the way you work all of them out that you 
take over from the Navy ? 

General TrmpeRLAKeE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What about Sampson Air Base? 

General TrmpertAKke. No, sir; that is ours from now on. 

Mr. Harpy. But in the end, you propose to spend $10,000,000 on 
this thing, is that right ? 

No, I looked at it wrong. 

General Myers. Three million eight, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In your supplemental, three million two? 

(reneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Seven million. 

Mr. Rivers. How long runways are you going to construct ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. I didn’t get the qeustion. 

General TimperLAke. How long are the runways. 

Colonel Reis rv Bara. The runways which we will have will be 
standard for the fighters. That is—— 

General TimpBerLAke. Seven thousand feet, sir. They are 5,000 
feet now. 

Mr. Rivers. They are capable of expansion / 

Colonel Reis rx Bara. Yes; one runway is capable of expansion. 

Mr. Exsron. Has there been any consideration given to using it 
jointly with the Navy ? 

General TimpertaKke. They have no use for it at present, sir; no 
active use. 

Mr. Extsron. I thought you indicated that they might later on have 
some use for it. 

General TimpertaAker. That is right. They have it in their 
mobilization plan in case of all-out mobilization, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, would that mean that the Air Force would con- 
tinue to use it along with the Navy or would you have to leave the 
field and turn it over to the Navy? 

General TimpertAke. The agreement is that we will leave the field 
and turn it over to the Navy at that time unless we can demonstrate 
that we have a greater need for it than the Navy has when the whole 
defense program is considered. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, wouldn’t it be possible to use it jointly ? 

General Trmper.ake. It is possible that, when we must make that 
decision, it could be used jointly, sir. It depends on what the Navy’s 
use for it is. 

Mr. Harpy. We are going to spend $7,000,000 on it and you don’t 
know whether or not you will use it if we should get in a jam, and 
you don’t know whether or not the facilities you put on there will be 
adaptable for Navy use. 

General TreerLAKeE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Navy not have any usable facilities on that 
field now ¢ 

General Myers. I am informed, sir, that the facilities there are 
ractically unusable. I have not been there. It has been maintained 
ry the city while it has been in this stand-by status under the Navy. 


} 
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There is the old hanger area, the balloon hanger, and then there is 
this small airfield. The two areas are somewhat separate. 

Mr. Rivers. What was your reason for selecting this case? Tell 
Mr. Hardy that. 

General TimpBerLAke. Two reasons, sir. One reason, and I think 
the most important for putting it right here, was to use the gunnery 
range in connection with it. 

Mr. Rivers. The gunnery range—— 

General TimperLake. Gunnery ranges are very scarce sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In the Gulf area. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. I believe it is planned 
and the colonel will correct me, for the Central Air Defense Command 
venerally who are stationed north of there to use this range. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Timpertake. Then we will also use it as an operating base. 

Mr. Harpy. You are going to build these facilities there and put 
in your runways and all and you have no idea as to whether they may 
be adaptable to Navy use and you don’t know whether you will be able 
to keep it if we get into mobilization. That is when it is going to be 
needed most. 

General TrmpertaKe. Mr. Hardy, the Navy will need it in their 
program at M-plus-8. Prior to that time, a determination will be 
made whether we remain there because of the urgency of our mission, 
or whether the Navy’s use for it is predominant, in the latter case it 
will be returned to the Navy. I would think they would adapt these 
facilities to their use. It is all Government money. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if the Navy doesn’t have any more success in 
adapting and I haven’t anything to indicate that they do, the facilities 
built by another service to their use, than the other services have in 
adapting Navy facilities to their use, why I think it would be reason- 
able to expect that if they moved in there they would want to do it all 
over again. 

I mean that is just a little background of experience. 

General Trmpertake. Well, on the other hand, Mr. Hardy, if it 
was decided they couldn’t use these facilities, the decision would be 
that they would build themselves another station. 

Mr. Harpy. Then it would be to your advantage to build the kind 
of facilities that the Navy could not use. 

General TimperLAKe. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That would assure your tenancy of it. 

General Timpertake. I don’t feel that way about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t say you felt that way, but I said from the 
standpoint of permanent occupancy—— 

General TrmpertaAKe. We are all in one service. 

Mr. Rivers. I happen to know something about this air gunnery 
range. They are not easy to procure. I have in mind the situation 
that existed down in Myrtle Beach. You have to get out in a certain 
area. You have to have an area where fishing boats can go. It is not 
easy to obtain one of these gunnery things because of the navigation 
of these large areas of water which are necessary. They certainly 
cannot shoot over land. When you tow these targets over whatever 
things they go through in the teaching of the gunner, you have to 
have a sizable area of water over which you can do your maneuvers. 

General TimpertaAKke. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, the future disposition of this base is indefinite? 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir; except that the Navy has a date 
that they need it in their mobilization program which they have 
indicated to us. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the way you work all of them out that you 
take over from the Navy ? 

General TrmperLAKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What about Sampson Air Base? 

General TrmperLAke. No, sir; that is ours from now on. 

Mr. Harpy. But in the end, you propose to spend $10,000,000 on 
this thing, is that right ¢ 

No, I looked at it wrong. 

General Myers. Three million eight, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In your supplemental, three million two? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Seven million. 

Mr. Rivers. How long runways are you going to construct ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. I didn’t get the qeustion. 

General TrmMBeRLAKE. How long are the runways. 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. The runways which we will have will be 
standard for the fighters. That is—— 

General Timpertake. Seven thousand feet, sir. They are 5,000 
feet now. 

Mr. Rivers. ‘They are capable of expansion ? 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. Yes; one runway is capable of expansion. 

Mr. Etsron. Has there been any consideration given to using it 
jointly with the Navy? 

General TrmpertaKke. They have no use for it at present, sir; no 
active use. 

Mr. Exsron. I thought you indicated that they might later on have 
some use for it. 

General TimpertaAKke. That is right. They have it in their 
mobilization plan in case of all-out mobilization, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, would that mean that the Air Force would con- 
tinue to use it along with the Navy or would you have to leave the 
field and turn it over to the Navy? 

General TimperLaAke. The agreement is that we will leave the field 
and turn it over to the Navy at that time unless we can demonstrate 
that we have a greater nee ed for it than the Navy has when the whole 
defense program is considered. 

Mr. Eston. Well, wouldn’t it be possible to use it jointly / 

General TraeerLAKe. It is possible that, when we must make that 
decision, it could be used jointly, sir. It depends on what the Navy’s 
use for it is. 

Mr. Harpy. We are going to spend $7,000,000 on it and you don’t 
know whether or not you will use it if we should get in a jam, and 
you don’t know whether or not the facilities you put on there will be 
adaptable for Navy use. 

General TrmperLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Navy not have any usable facilities on that 
field now ¢ 

General Myers. I am informed, sir, that the facilities there are 
practically unusable. I have not been there. It has been maintained 
by the city while it has been in this stand-by status under the Navy. 
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There is the old hanger area, the balloon hanger, and then there is 
this small airfield. The two areas are somewhat separate. 

Mr. Rivers. What was your reason for selecting this case? Tell 
Mr. Hardy that. 

General TimpertAke. Two reasons, sir. One reason, and I think 
the most important for putting it right here, was to use the gunnery 
range in connection with it. 

Mr. Rivers. The gunnery range—— 

General TimperLake. Gunnery ranges are very scarce sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In the Gulf area. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. I believe it is planned 
and the colonel will correct me, for the Central Air Defense Command 
venerally who are stationed north of there to use this range. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Timpertake. Then we will also use it as an operating base. 

Mr. Harpy. You are going to build these facilities there and put 
in your runways and all and you have no idea as to whether they may 
be adaptable to Navy use and you don’t know whether you will be able 
to keep it if we get into mobilization. That is when it is going to be 
nutes most. 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Hardy, the Navy will need it in their 
program at M-plus-8. Prior to that time, a determination will be 
made whether we remain there because of the urgency of our mission, 
or whether the Navy’s use for it is predominant, in the latter case it 
will be returned to the Navy. I would think they would adapt these 
facilities to their use. It is all Government money. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if the Navy doesn’t have any more success in 
adapting and I haven’t anything to indicate that they do, the facilities 
built by another service to their use, than the other services have in 
adapting Navy facilities to their use, why I think it would be reason- 
able to expect that if they moved in there they would want to do it all 
over again. 

I mean that is just a little background of experience. 

General TrmpertaKer. Well, on the other hand, Mr. Hardy, if it 
was decided they couldn’t use these facilities, the decision would be 
that they would build themselves another station. 

Mr. Harpy. Then it would be to your advantage to build the kind 
of facilities that the Navy could not use. 

General TimperLake. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That would assure your tenancy of it. 

General Timpertake. I don’t feel that way about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t say you felt that way, but I said from the 
standpoint of permanent occupancy 

General TraperLtaKe. We are all in one service. 

Mr. Rivers. I happen to know something about this air gunnery 
range. They are not easy to procure. I have in mind the situation 
that existed down in Myrtle Beach. You have to get out in a certain 
area. You have to have an area where fishing boats can go. It is not 
easy to obtain one of these gunnery things because of the navigation 
of these large areas of water which are necessary. They certainly 
cannot shoot over land. When you tow these targets over whatever 
things they go through in the teaching of the gunner, you have to 
have a sizable area of water over which you can do your maneuvers. 

General TrapertaKke. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. So in line with what Mr. Hardy has said, I think it 
would be worthwhile to find out what the Navy is going to do so you 
will know where you stand because you can’t pick these things up all 
ever the country, these large areas. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course what you are figuring on, presumably, would 
be that in consideration of the total defense picture, at M-plus-6 or 
M-plus-8, whatever it is, the determination would be made that the 
base was more suitable for your needs than it was for the Navy’s needs 
or more important to your needs, put it that way. 

General TraeertAke. That is correct, sir; and if it wouldn’t then 
we would be moved out. 

Mr. Rivers. So far as you know, as long as you have 126 groups, you 
will need this base for the purposes indicated ? 

General TrupertAKe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is for 10-year construction. 

General TrmperLake. Semipermanent construction. 

Mr. Harpy. Has there been any determination made, General, 
as to just what existing facilities there would still be usable for 
the Air Force? 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. This base has been surveyed. 

Mr. Rivers. Get that and have it ready tomorrow so the committee 
can have the benefit of it. 

General Timpertake. Right. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I notice quite a sizable item for 
storage facilities. Cold storage and other facilities. Warehousing, 
for example, $336,000 is to be spent. Now, couldn’t some of those 
facilities that are there now be used as warehouses? 

General Myers. Sir, we will have to furnish that information. We 
have made a survey of this base, but we don’t have the list here with 
us. 

Mr. Rivers. Bring all things up tomorrow. 
General Myers. I can assure you that we wouldn't be programing 
this if there was something there we could use, sir. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general what 
is your policy with respect to using facilities for, we will say, ware- 
housing? In what state do they have to be before you reject them 
completely ? 

General Myers. Well, sir, we use anything that is economically 
repairable. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a broad statement, General. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. That statement has been presented to 
you, sir. Our policy is down in black and white on that. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not worrying about your policy, but I am worry- 
ing about the application of it. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you have to rely on the report from the Army 
Engineers as to the needed extent restoring a building preparatory 
to utilization of it ¢ 

General Myers. We make that decision, sir. The Air Force makes 
that decision. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Myers. As to whether or not a building is economically 
repairable or not, with the advise of the Engineers, of course. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, do you base that, General, on a survey of the 
individual building? 
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General Myers. Yes, sir: yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, how long have you been doing that ¢ 

General Myers. Well, we have been doing that for, well the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you didn’t do it on your theater-of-operations 
buildings. 

General Myers. I will grant you, sir, that some of the surveys and 
maybe some of the judgment used has not been as good as it should be, 
but 

Mr. Harpy. Asa matter of fact, on your theater-of-operations build- 
ings, you did not make any physical inspection of those buildings to 
determine whether they were usable, isn’t that true ? 

General Myrrs. You mean the ones at Andrews, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking generally, now. You testified that all 
your theater-of-operations buildings, service-wide, is my recollection 
of your testimony, had been declared beyond economical repair. 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. The theater-of-operations 
buildings that had not been rehabilitated and repaired; in other words, 
the ones that were built during the last war, of the tarpaper type, that 
had not. been brought up—— 

Mr. Harpy. No need talking about tarpaper type. Let’s just say 
theater-of-operations buildings, all of them. Isn't that correct? 

General Myers. That was not the intention; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what was done. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Exston. What do you mean by tarpaper type? 

General Myers. That is the construction that was built, the tem- 
porary construction built during the last war that is a very flimsy type 
construction and the outside of the building is covered with a tarpaper, 
with battens on it to hold it on. 

Mr. Exston. What is underneath the tarpaper ? 

General Myers. There is one thickness of sheathing, wood sheath- 
ing on 2-by-4 studding, spaced on about 6-foot centers. 

Mr. Exston. Well, some of us recently heard a building described 
or buildings described as tarpaper construction and when we went 
out to see them we found out all they needed was some paint. 

General Myers. Well, that certainly wasn’t the tarpaper construc- 
tion building, then, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, General, on that point, I don’t want to belabor 
this thing and I am not going to, but I am getting right back to this 
base that we are talking about now. I raised the question as to 
whether there was actually any inspection made of these buildings 
from an ingineering standpoint to determine whether or not they 
were beyond economical repair. 

I tied it into your TO buildings because of a stated policy and the 
application of that policy with respect to barracks, existing barracks. 

Now I asked you the other day whether or not there had been any 
re-appraisal of that situation and my recollection is that your testi- 
mony was in the negative. Now, I don’t know how this thing applies 
generally, but you keep talking about tarpaper shacks and I don’t 
know whether the situation at Andrews Field is indicative of what 
happens all over or not, but your testimony before us on that was that 
they were tarpaper shacks and when we came down to actual details 
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on it we found that there were only 9 frame structures out of a total 
of 63. 

Now, since there has been no resurvey made of that, I am just 
wondering—I am trying to find out whether there has been any actual 
survey in connection with these specific cases. 

General Myers. Mr. Hardy, the Air Force policy that was adopted, 
about 2 years ago was that the so-called theater of operations tarpaper 
buildings were, if they had not been improved, not economically 
repairable for barracks. 

We subsequently enlarged on that and restated that policy, but also 
stated that in some cases these buildings were useable for such things 
as storage or for small headquarters where you didn’t have to have a 
mess in connection with it and a lot of utilities and that we felt they 
were in some cases economically repairable to that extent. 

Now, that is still the policy, sir. As you know, we have instructed 
the major commands to resurvey all of the theater of operation type 
structures that have been programmed for replacement, to make sure 
that they are not economically repairable. We have asked them to 
submit us a report on it. Just the other day I had a request for the 
removal of some theater of operations buildings, including ware- 
housing, out at Smoky Hill and we sent a man out there to investigate 
those. We decided we would hold them, we would not dispose of 
them at this time. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, General, my concern goes beyond this theater 
of operations thing. As I said, I don’t want to belabor this thing. 
But my concern was simply this. You have stated a policy and I 
find no particular objection to the policy. The thing that I did find 
—— to was the manner in which that policy was effectuated. 

Now, I am trying to make a general application and maybe it is 
not susceptible to a general applic: ition. I don’t know. I am trying 
to find out. But if a determination is made that a building is beyond 
economical repair, whether or not it is a barracks building, whether 
it is a storage building or what it is, if that determination is made 
without an actual engineering inspection of it, it doesn’t mean much. 

General Myers. That certainly is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is what I am trying to find out, whether or 
not it has been done, that is all. 

General Myers. And that determination—— 

Mr. Harpy. And there isn’t anything unkind in my questioning at 
all. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am merely trying to find out what the picture is. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General, tomorrow be sure and try to explain the 
questions suggested by Mr. Elston and as nearly as you can try to 
satisfy the interrogations of Mr. Hardy, that he has put to you, be- 

cause those are highly important. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Iam sure the chairman is going to insist on it. 

General Myers. We will have a tabulation, building by building, 
on this base and what its condition is. 

Mr. Rivers. Any further questions, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Just on that one point. 
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Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Elston was stopped. 

Did you complete yours? 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if they get that tabulation, it wiil probably 
answer my questions. I notice they have an item of over $1 million 
fora hangar. Is that because you have to have an additional hangar 
or because the hangars there now are not adequate ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. This project will provide a base maintenance 
hangar. This structure will consist of a double hangar of 68,900 
square feet, including the lean-to shops to be constructed in accordance 
with definitive drawing. The proposed construction conforms to 
the master plan. There is no presently authorized maintenance in the 
flight development area of this base. The double maintenance hangar 
with shops is required to handle the maintenance for a base having 
the equivalent of three squadrons. 

Now, the reason why we need the large hangar is because of the 
number of squadrons that will be there at any one time for gunnery. 
The hangar therefore required is larger than would normally be on 
a home base. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, my question was whether or not there are 
hangars there now. 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. There are no hangars there now that could 
be used for this purpose. 

Mr. Exsron. But there are some hangars ? 

Colonel Rets rz Bara. Well, there again my record is incomplete 
and I can’t say definitely that there are no hangars of any kind. 

Mr. Exsron. In the statement that you would furnish, hangars will 
be covered. 

Colonel Rets ex Bara. That is correct. I would like to say at this 
point in connection with Mr. Hardy’s query as to whether or not an 
actual physical inspection was made of this base to ascertain the avail- 
ability of the buildings, their status, rehabilitation and so forth, I 
personally dispatched Lieutenant Colonel Ozmont to that base prior to 
the consideration of this program and he spent a week at that base, 
made a physical inspection in connection with the assistance of the 
Navy, of every one of these structures. 

The facilities which we are asking for in this book are the result 
of a thorough evaluation and comparison as to their usability as 
against our requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, you can give the committee the benefit of 
that report tomorrow. 

General Timpertaker. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, As up to date as you can in line with those two observa- 
tions made by Mr. Elston and Mr. Hardy. So we will temporary—— 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. How many 
buildings are involved in this BOQ item ¢ 

General Myers. Two buildings, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Two. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Does that include the officers’ mess as one of the two? 

General Myers. No, sir. The officers’ mess is listed there separately. 
We do not have the officers’ mess in the BOQ’s, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Why? 

General Myers. Well, because the standard building, as designed, 
does not include the mess, because usually there is an existing officers’ 
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mess on a base or you would provide the mess for expansion to take a 
larger number of people than by providing individual messes, say, in 
the BOQ. It would be uneconomical to provide a lot of small messes. 

Just as we in the troop housing provide the mess separately to serve 
a number of barracks buildings. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, your officers’ mess is utilized by the families of 
the officers as well as the women officers of the base, aren’t they ? 

General TrmpertaAKe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, officers’ mess. 

Mr. Coir. Well, I am struck by the fact that you are spending 
around $6 thousand per officer for sleeping quarters and messing facil- 
ities, as against about $2 thousand on this station for the enlisted men. 
Maybe you can justify an expenditure of $6 thousand per head for a 
place for a man to sleep comfortably. 

General Myers. This BOQ, sir, is based on the standard of an 
average of about 1.3 or 1.4 rooms per man in the BOQ. I am sure 
you are familiar with that, sir. The oflicers are allowed more space 
per man than the airman is allowed. Furthermore, sir, we double up 
the occupancy of these BOQ’s. 

This shows space for 115 officers. Actually, we will put twice that 
number in, in this program. 

Mr. Corr. Well, if you had said 205 officers down there instead of 
105, I wouldn’t have paid any attention to it. 

General Myers. It could just as well have been that way. 

Mr. Corr. What you say with respect to this being a standard unit 
cost for officers is also true with respect to the standard unit cost for 
enlisted men, isn’t it? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any further questions? 

We will temporarily, then, pass over final consideration of Houma 
pending the presentation of these figures because, as Mr. Hardy has 
brought out, I think when that is properly answered it will be the 
answer to a lot of the information on these other bases. 

General TimpertaKke. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The next base, then, is Kinross Auxiliary Airfield, 
16 miles south, southwest of Sault Ste. Marie. Mich. Total $879,000. 
Auxiliary base, colonel 4 

Colonel Rets rv Bara. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Auxiliary base ? 

Colonel Rets rr Bara. No, The auxiliary field is the name only. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh. I see. , 

Colonel Rets ev Bara. It is a base in the full meaning of all other 
bases. It is an operating base. 

Mr. Rivers. Who owns the base, now ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. It is State owned and also Government 
owned. 

Mr. Rivers. State and Government ? 

Colonel Reis rv Bara. State and Government. There are 1,360 
acres involved, of which the State has 1,000 acres and the Government 
has 360. 

Mr. Rivers. It has recaptured 360? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. Owns 360. 

Mr. Rivers. Owns 360. Who is your contract made with? The 
State? 
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General Myers. It is with the State, yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Is that a usual nominal lease ? 
General Myers. Nominal lease, yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Renewable and with long-term conditions, the same 
as the others referred to on the other nominal leases? 
General Myers. Renewable annually. 
Mr. Cote. What is it used for? 
Colonel Rets ex Bara. It was a municipal airport. This base was 
initially used in 1945, and the airfield was leased to the city. 
Mr. Rivers. What is it used as now, commercial aircraft ? 
Colonel Reis er. Bara. Commercial airport, yes. 
Mr. Rivers. Commercial aircraft continue to use it under the agree- 
ment with the State or whoever operates it ? 
Colonel Reis ru Bara. The commercial aircraft is operating out 
of it; J think it is the Wisconsin Airlines. 
Mr. Exvsron. There is not much traffic over this field. 
Colonel Rets rx Bara. There is not much traffic. 
Mr. Rivers. Are they going to discontinue the use? 
Colonel Reis en Bara. No, they are going to stay in there. 
Mr. Rivers. Under the same agreement that General Maddux testi- 
fied the other day on these other bases ? 
General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. They would be controlled flights in 
and out of it, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Any questions on Kinross Auxiliary Airfield ? 
Without objection, $879,000 is tentatively approved for Kinross 
Air Base. 
The next item is Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash., 
$12,518,000. 154, colonel, in the book? 
Colonel Reis EL Bara. Larson Air Force Base is located five and 
a half miles northwest of Moses Lake, Wash., on Government-owned 
land. 
Mr. Rivers. What operates there now ? 
Colonel Reis rx Bara. This is an operating base of the Air Defense 
Command used jointly with the Tactical Air “Command. 
Mr. Rivers. But you occupy it now, don’t you? 
Colonel Rets ex Bara. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. And it is a permanent base? 
Colonel Rets ex Bara. It is a permanent, 25-year base, yes, sir. 
(Discussion off record. ) 
Mr. Rivers. It is used in conjunction with the Air Defense and the 
Tactical ? 
Colonel Rets rx Bara. And Tactical. 
Mr. Price. What is the exact location of the base, at Moses Lake? 
Where is it? 
Colonel Rets et Bara. Five and a half miles northwest. 
Mr. Price. What section of the State? 
Mr. Ketxirner. South central part, I believe, sir. 
General Myers. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. What city is close there ? 
Colonel Herses. Spokane would be the nearest and it looks like 
about 150 miles to Spokane. 
Mr. Pricer. 150 miles south of Spokane? 
Colonel Herses. Southwest by west. 
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Mr. Rivers. Spokane is right on the border there, isn’t it? 

Colonel Herpes. Yes, sir. Spokane is right here, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

(Discussion off record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions on Moses Lake? 

Mr. Cote. How much have we put in there already ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. My record indicates that the Government has 
invested approximately $21 million. Of this amount, 7.145 was pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1951 and 1.550 will be expended through obliga- 
tion for fiseal 1952. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the Tactical Command going to have there? 

General Trmper.aKe. Reply off record. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I notice this shows 25-year construction. I 
notice under your troop housing—I haven’t checked the other—you 
show $1,940. 

That is the usual figure for your 10-year construction, isn’t it? 

General Trmpertake. That is correct, sir. Where a base is over its 
permanent strength under the 126 wing program, the additional con- 
struction is in semipermanent construction. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the nature of the troop housing facilities on 
there now? Are they permanent or temporary ? 

General Trmper.akE. I think they are both. 

General Myers. The existing housing was temporary before we 
started our program of building and our new is permanent, or 25-year, 
on the previous program, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You show a permanent strength of 1,773 airmen, 126 
proposed 2,746, which is about a thousand increase over your perman- 
ent and it is 600 approximate increase over your present. You are only 
building 200 spaces. 

General TimperLAke. You want to give an accounting of that, Mr. 
Gibbons? 

Mr. Giseons. The accounting for that, sir, is that in the 1951 pro- 
gram we built sufficient 25-year life structures to provide for our per- 
manent airmen strength out there. Now we have temporary structures 
out there and we figure that we have 878 spaces of those still available. 
I am sorry, sir. The 878 is our deficit. With the addition of the 200, 
we will still have a deficit of 678 in temporary. 

Mr. Harpy. You still have 678 in temporary ? 

Mr. Giezons. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What sort of temporary construction is that? 

Mr. Gisrons. We will have a deficit for temporary construction, sir, 
of 10-year life 

Mr. Harpy. That is what you are building these 200 for? 

Mr. Grezons. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. To take up part of that? 

Mr. Gippons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You have 2,105 out there now. Are all of your new 
barracks completed, those that are under your present program ? 

General Myers. I don’t think they are, no, sir. We will have to look 
that up. 

Colonel Tuomrpson. Yes, sir, they are just now being completed. 

Mr. Harpy. Are they occupied now? 
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Colonel Tuomrson. They were not when we had a team out there 
about 3 weeks ago. We are just about ready to be occupied. 

Mr. Harpy. This 2,105 men will not live in any new spaces, then ? 

Colonel THomrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How many spaces involved in that new construction ¢ 

Colonel Tuompson. I don’t have the figures, but approximately 
1,750. 

Mr. Grpsons. 1,750 is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Approximately 1,750. If you add that on to your 2,105, 
it gives you 3,800, which puts you up over a thousand above your 
proposed strength. Now presumably, you are using a good many 
temporaries that you propose to tear down. 

General Myers. Yes, that is right. Some have been programmed 
to be removed. 

Mr. Harpy. So that as a matter of fact, the 200 that you propose 
to build here of your so-called ten-year construction will be so that 
you can remove some additional quantities of the existing housing 
that is on the base? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, do you know whether any of that is masonry 
construction, or is it all frame construction ? 

Colonel THomrson. The existing houses, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Colonel THompson. That is all frame, TO, tarpaper type con- 
struction. 

Mr. Harpy. You are sure we haven’t the same situation we had at 
Andrews ? 

Colonel THomrson. I know there is no masonry construction. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to find out. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions on Larson Air Force Base, Moses 
Lake, Wash. ? 

Without objection, $12,518,000 is tentatively approved. 

The next base is Majors Field, Greenville, Tex. 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. Majors Field, Tex., on page 156 and 157 in 
the book. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, recaptured rights? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. That is correct, sir. Majors Field is a new 
field, that is new in the sense that it is being picked up in the Air Force 
program at this time. It is located 6 miles southeast of Greenville, 
Tex., on 1,537 acres of city-owned land, on which the Government 
reserves the right of recapture. The Government has a lease with the 
city which does not provide for concurrent use of the base. However, 
it covers the Air National Guard and Reserves. The buildings located 
thereon are Government-owned. This base was initially occupied in 
1943, but later turned over to the city of Greenville in 1946 with 
recapture rights reserved by the Government. 

Mr. Rivers. What goes on there now ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. This base is not now occupied by active 
Air Force activities. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the city of Greenville? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. We plan to use it as an operating base. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any commercial aircraft there? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. Yes, it is being used for commercial. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have the same arrangements on commercial 
aircraft that you had before? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir! We are going to go there on a tenant 
basis. The city of Greenville is going to give us Jand that is required 
on which we are going to do our construction. We will operate on 
the field as a tenant. There are a few civil landings there. They 
will continue to operate there. There is also an aircraft manufac- 
turing firm located there, the Temco Co., and they will continue to 
operate there. 

Mr. Rivers. But the buildings that you construct will be on Jand 
given to you in fee by the city o oe Gecmsiiict 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And the field itself: you will be a tenant, under what 
sort of an arrangement ? A nominal lease? 

General Mappux. We have a nominal lease there. We will pay our 
proportionate share and proper share of the cost of maintaining the 
field. 

Mr. Rivers. How much will that be? 

General Mappux. I can’t tell you in dollars, sir. 

~ Mr. Rivers. Who is going to control the Control Tower ? 

General Mappux. Civil aviation. 

Mr. Rivers. Civil aviation will have charge of it ? 

General Mappux. Yes. I might say as a matter of interest the city 
of Greenville offered to give us s the entire field if we would maintain 
it and operate it. In the case of the Air Defense Command, we do 
not like todo that. It costs more money. We believe our fighter units 

can operate on a tenant basis and wherever we can work that out we 
try to do it in that way, because it is cheaper. 

Mr. Rivers. What 1s the total investment the Government is going 
to have on land which you will own in fee? 

Colonel Reis rn Bara, My figures indicate that the present invest- 
ment on the part of the Government is $3,503,000. Of this amount, 
none were provided in the fiscal year 1951 or 1952 appropriation. 
That figure of $3,303,000 represents what is left from previous 
expenditures. 

Mr. Harpy. You propose to spend another approximately $5 
million. 

Colonel Reis ri Bara. We propose to expend under this appropria- 
tion, that is under fiscal 1953 basic and first supplement, about 
$4,663,000. 

Mr. Harpy. So that will give you a total investment of around $8 
million ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. About $8 million, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that the construction that you are 
proposing here will be on land which will be owned in fee? 

Colonel Rets ex Bara. I believe that was the statement. 

Mr. Harpy. How much land has the city given to you, or given 
the government for that purpose ? 

General Mappux. I can’t give the exact figure. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the 75 acres of land for which yon are now seek- 
ing an authorization for? 

Colonel Reis rt Bara. The 75 acres of land which we are asking for 
in the basic are required for the extension of the runway. The back 
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up information is that it will provide an area of land 2,000 feet ong by 
1,500 feet wide, containing approximately 75 acres. 

This land will be adjacent to the north property line of the base 
and the location conforms with the development plan of the base. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this strikes me as being a little bit unusual. If 
[ understand the situation, the city is going to give you the land upon 
which you are to put construction that you are going to ask for in your 
supplemental bill, but you are having to buy the land to put the ex- 
tension to the runways that will connect with the field that the city 
still owns. 

General Myers. I think, Mr. Hardy, that this item of land is in 
here contingent on the city donating that land, as General Maddux 
has said. 

General Mappux. No, sir, I am not sure that is correct. That is 
not unusual, Mr. Hardy. The land we are talking about that we are 
going to use to build our buildings on was part of the air base before 
and is city-owned. 

It is necessary to acquire some additional land that is not city-owned 
to extend the runway. In other words, what I am talking about is 
that the land, the large amount of land on which we are going to build 
buildings, is recapturable. It was an Air Force base in the last war. 
The city owns that. They will let us have all that they own, the entire 
piece, back if we want it, but they are not prepared to purchase— 
what is it, 75 acres of land? 

Colonel Herpes. Yes. 

General Mappux. This is 75 acres of land that is not a part of the 
old field. 

Mr. Harpy. So they are going to give us back to put our buildings 
on What we gave them. 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Ersron. What kind of land is this 75 acres? Is it farm land? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir, it is farm land. 

Mr. Etsron. Is this price per acre a fair price for it ? 

General Mappux. Well, it is pretty good farm land, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In view of the fact that this is not planned to be a per- 
manent base, do we have an understanding with them that as soon 
as we get through we will give them back the land that they gave us 
now plus the improvements we put on it? 

General Mappux. I can’t say what we will do at that time, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As long as you have the 126 wings, though, you will 
have need for this, wouldn’t you? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

General TrprriAke. That is right. And our disposition would 
be in accordance with the laws standing at that time, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I understand that, General. But this is an ap- 
propriation under which we turned it over to the city, with a recapture 
clause. Now we are recapturing it and I am just wondering whether 
or not the city might be able to recapture it after we discontinue it, 
especially since it is not a permanent base. 

General TrotpertAkr. No, sir. It will be our land in fee simple. 
We will dispose of it to the city or somebody else in accordance with 
what the rules of disposal are at the time we do it. We have control 
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of the land. The Government has control of both of these parcels 
of land, completely. They need never turn it back. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this authorization is only asking for the money 
to purchase that land and you justify the other so you can ask for it 
at the later date, is that correct ? 

General TrpertaKe. We will be back later in the first supple- 
mental for that. 

Mr. Kelleher, have you pointed out that this station takes the 
place of Hensley Field ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Heretofore authorized ? 

General Trmpertake. That was authorized. This is an amend 
ment to Public Law 155, sir, on page 47 of your bill, on the last 
two lines, where we are rescinding that authorization by amending 
Public Law 155. 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that / 

Mr. Keviener. 47. 

Mr. Rivers. Of this one? 

Mr.. Ketiener. Of the bill. Rescinding the authorization for 
Hensley that was in the last law. 

General TimpBertaKe. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the same way you did up here in Pennsylvania. 

General TimprriaKe. That is right. 

Mr. Ketneuer. Somewhat, except that that shifted the authoriza- 
tion to another base. In this case, it is just being rescinded entirely. 

Mr. Rivers. Rescinded entirely and justify this in heu of that. 

General Timpsriake. That is right. 

Mr. Kenvener. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions on Majors Field, Texas ‘ 

Mr. Bares. Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. A year ago we put off the hospital contruction and 
etcetera until later on and discussed it individually. Do we intend 
to do that later on ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. What did Mr. Vinson say about that ¢ 

Mr. Kevtiener. He hasn't indicated any feeling in that regard. 

Mr. Price. This isn’t exactly a hospital. This is just an infirmary. 

Mr. Bares. Because we passed one over last year for Larson Base 
for $422,000. It was only a net increase of 1,000 men. And here you 
only have some over 700 increase and at then a cost of $75,000 for a 
5-bed infirmary. I don’t know whether you wanted to discuss it at 
this time. 

General Timpertane. Mr. Bates, at the pleasure of the committee, 
General Twitchell has been here during all the hearings in case ques- 
tions came up on hospitals, or we could postpone it to discuss all 
hospitals at the end of the hearing, as the committee wishes. 

Mr. Rivers. We will take that up when Mr. Vinson returns. 

General TimBerLAke. If we can agree on that, I can relieve General 
Twitchell from being here. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Vinson did put it off last year, pending 
a survey by the Department of Defense, the hospital setup. 

General TiaBerLtaAKe. You see, sir, our hospital programs have to be 
approved by the Armed Services Medical Policy Council. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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General Timpertakr. And the Bureau of the Budget. There is a 
special hearing before the Bureau of the Budget before it comes back 
and gets on our books. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, rather than have the medical people 
sitting here day after day and not knowing whether they are going 
to be queried on this proposition, I suggest that the medical projects 
be deferred and considered at one time. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, that will be done. I will suggest 
that we bring that to Mr. Vinson’s attention as soon as he returns, 
either the last part of this week or the early part of next week. 

Mr. Corr. So unless countermanded by the Chairman, you can 
rely on the present decision that the medical men need not stay. 

General Timpertake. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When he returns, no doubt his thoughts will be made 
known. 

General Timpertake. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Keviener. For the record. 

The United States Air Force proposes to locate a semipermanent 
unit at Majors Field on a tenant basis. As a result of a meeting 
conducted concerning this matter assurance was received that the 
Air Force could use whatever portion of the field it required, and that 
the city would cooperate in obtaining housing, enacting zoning and 
restrictive laws and providing adequate utilities, school and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, Majors Field, in the amount of 
£23,000, is approved. 

Now, Mr. Kilday indicated he didn’t want to meet this afternoon. 
He said all of us are behind in our office work. We will just adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, without objection. 

Mr. Corr. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. I am pinch-hitting this morning. Mr. Kilday said 
he is tied up all day today. So in view of his wishes, we will just 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., of the following day Wednesday, May 21, 1952.) 














MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1952 


House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will be in order. I was not here the 
last day the committee met when the public works bill was being dis- 
cussed. What is the next item? 

Mr. Ketiener. The next item is the McChord Air Force Base, 
Tacoma, Wash., on page 28 of the bill and 155 of the book. 

Mr. Bares. General, did you make a statement relative to Ports- 
mouth, to the press, since our last meeting? 

General Timper.take. No, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Congressman Cotton inquired whether a final determina- 
tion had been made and whether the Air Force had invited the re- 
marks of the opposition. I was not aware of any such statement. 

General TimperLaAker. No, sir; we have made no statement. We 
are prepared to discuss Portsmouth in the form of a rebuttal when 
the committee wishes to do so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bates, if I may interrupt there, I thought it 
would be unwise to take that up and try to complete it today 

Mr. Bares. That is also my opinion, but Congressman Cotton is 
very much interested in this situation and asked me that question and 
I told him I was unaware of any statement that was put out. That is 
correct, General ? 

General TrmprerLAke. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Then if there is no objection, let us take up McChord 
Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash. 

Col. Rets ex Bara. McChord Air Force Base is located 6.8 miles 
south of Tacoma, Wash., on 4,262 acres of Government land. The total 
acreage is adequate to the assigned mission. This base was initially 
occupied in 1941 and has been continuously used since that time. 

This base is planned as an operational installation, wing division 
headquarters, and also joint use with the Tactical Air Command and 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

The present facilities of this base are inadequate to support the 
planned mission and the Department of the Air Force has no suitable 
facilities at any other base which might be utilized. 

Mr. Brooks. How much do you expect to need here for the next fiscal 
vear ? 

Col. Rets et Bara. $6,730,000 is in this bill. Of this amount, of 
airfield pavements $2,376,000: communication facilities $89,000; op- 
erations facilities $547,000; aircraft maintenance facilities $775,000; 
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administrative and community facilities $5,000; utilities $2,164,000; 
storage facilities $744,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Particular interest has been expressed concerning 
troop housing. You have troop housing there for 3,560? 

Col. Reis ex Bara. That is correct, but it is not in the basic; it is in 
the first supplemental. 

General Myrrs. That is a mess; 3,360 square feet, an officers’ mess. 

Mr. Brooxs. What kind of construction is this? 

Col. Reis ein Bara. Twenty-five year construction. 

Mr. Ketiener. What was the figure that you gave for utilities, 
Colonel? 

Col. Reis ex Bara. The sum total for utilities under this basis is 
$2,164,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Barres. My only question is with regard to the first supple- 
mental. You are going to have 1,000 more people there than you con- 
templated. W here are you going to house these men¢ Under troop 
housing all you have is the officers’ mess. 

Col. Reis ep Bara. M: ay I say that the present strength of 7,236 is 
actually, of course, the enlisted strength and the proposed is transient 
personnel. That does not necessarily means within the next 12 
months. It is the mission which is assigned which will come at the 
end of the lead time. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you are going to request additional 
troop housing? 

Col. Rers et Bara. Not in the 1953 program. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

General Timpertake. We do have a deficiency of approximately 
1,500 spaces, but we are not providing for it in either one of these two 
programs, feeling that that can come in later. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, we shall pass to the 
next item, which is McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Col. Reis ex Bara. MeGhee-Tyson is on page 28 of the bill and 
pages 162 and 163 of the book. 

McGhee-Tyson Airport is located 12 miles south-southwest of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on 543 acres of city-owned land. The Government has a 
lease with the city which provides for concurrent use of the municipal 
airfield at this base. 

This base was intially occupied by the United States in 1941 and has 
been in continuous use since that time. 

This base is planned as an operational installation. The present 
facilities at this base are inadequate. The Government has invested 
approximately $6,656,000 at this base. Of this amount $3,859,000 was 
provided in the fiscal year 1951 and $2,797,000 was appropriated in 
fiscal year 1952. The present request for this base is $1,355,000. 

Mr. Corr. Who owns the lands? 

General Myers. May I make a statement. on the land? We have 
some later information than Col. Reis El] Bara gave you. The total 
of the land is 849 acres and it is all owned by the city. Thirty-eight 
acres of it and the joint use of the field is leased from the city at $1 a 
year. Eight hundred and eleven acres has recently been acquired by 
the city and leased to us ata fair rental per year. 

Mr. Cote. Do you mean 811 acres in addition to the 543 acres? 

General Myers. No, sir; the 543 is wrong. 
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Mr. Corr. But it was wrong from the very beginning? 

General Myers. It was wrong from the beginning; yes, sir. It is 
849 acres, all of which is city-owned. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the length of the lease? 

General Myers. It is a year-to-year lease and we are putting in 
that much money on it 4 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bares. There is a Government option to continue, is there not? 

General Myers. We have an option to renew annually; that is right. 

Mr. Brooks. An indefinite option 4 

General Myers. An indefinite option; ves, sir. 

Mr. Keviener. I think that the record should show that the Air 
Force is investigating the State laws with respect to these indefinite 
option leases. ‘There 1s nothing that I know of that precludes entering 
into such a lease so far as the Federal Government is concerned, but 
frequently States have laws that prohibit a lease in perpetuity, which 
this would constitute. I think in each case your lawyers should look 
into that to see whether the particular State does forbid that under 
its law. 

General Myrrs. That is correct, sir. There are quite a few States 
that do not have authority to lease for over 25 years. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Since you are talking about the matter of the legality 
of these things, there is something else. Some States—for instance, 
my own State, has a provision in the constitution prohibiting the 
making of a gift of any property and in the absence of a constitutional 
exemption, a lease for $1 and other valuable considerations just will 
not hold up. assume that your attorneys have looked into that, too 4 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Where you have got a long-term lease for $1, or a 
nominal consideration, you know that it is constitutionally and legally 
permissible ? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. Of course, the State or the 
municipality, or whatever it is, will not sign a lease that is beyond 
its authority. If we do not already know it, when we get around 
to signing, they tell us very quickly. 

Mr. Bares. On the first supplemental, you have $119,000 instead 
of $91,000, which you had previously, for recreation facilities. What 
do you have in mind here that you did not have before? Is it going 
to be a larger building or are there additional functions to be 
performed ¢ 

General Myers. That is 7,000 square feet, as I remember it, what 
we had before. 

Mr. Bares. You had $91,000 on these recreational facilities, as I 
recall, in these other instances. You have had a rather constant 
figure on that, have you not? 

General Myers. Yes, I notice that, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Going back to page 152 you have the item there for 
$91,000. 

General Myers. That is right. I cannot explain that. $91,000 is 
what it should be; that is, $13 a square foot. I do not know how that 
other figure got in there. 

Mr. Corn. You explained that acreage figure pretty well. 

General Myers. I know what that is; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Cotz. You said that was a mistake. 

General Myers. This is a mistake, too, sir. May I say that the 
acreage Was not a mistake at the time this book was made up, but it 
has changed since then. 

Mr. Coir. Now, that is something different ; you misled me. I aske« 
you if it was a mistake from the beginning and you said yes. Now 
you tell me it was not a mistake from the beginning. 

General Myers. The book is printed incorrectly. It was printed 
correctly at the time, with the information that we had. Since that 
time this acquisition has taken place. 

Mr. Cote. Then it was not a mistake? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. Then when the figure 543 was put in there, it was 
accurate ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Since then you have acquired the additional land? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. That gives it a somewhat different aspect. I thought 
from what you said that it was a mistake from the beginning. 

Mr. Bares. On page 144 we have the same figure. 

General Myers. This $17 a square foot for this recreation facility, 
as far as I know, is a mistake. 

Mr. Bares. Let us turn to another figure, on page 149, where you 
have the same number of square feet, but that is only $70,000. So that 
we get quite a variance here? 

Mr. Ketxener. Is there a difference in the recreational facilities! 

Mr. Bares. They carry the same number of square feet, but one is 
$70,000 and one is $91,000 and one is $119,000. 

General Myers. I cannot explain that, sir. It should be $13 a 
square foot for the 10-year-life construction. 

Mr. Coir. At every place? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That will call for a correction under the McGhee. 
Tyson item, will it not ? 

Mr. Ketiener. I do not think it will so far as this bill is concerned, 
because that comes in the second slice. 

Mr. Bares. You say that is for 10-year-life construction ? 

General Myers. The 10-year-life should be $13 a square foot and 
the 25-year-life $14. 

Mr. Barres. Under Houma, on page 149—do you want us to change 
that figure ? 

General Myers. We have some additional information on Houma. 

Mr. Brooks. [ understand that Houma has not been considered. 

Mr. Barres. We considered it. 

Mr. Brooks. Did you approve it? 

Mr. Bates. We approved it tentatively. 

Mr. Kevieuer. I believe that we approved it subject to a study by 
the Air Force of the facilities that exist there, and that study is going 
on at this time. 

Mr. Hess. That was the Navy base ? 

Mr. Keniener. That was the Navy base. I believe we did not ap- 
prove it tentatively. 

Mr. Bares. That was not because of the items listed, but because of 
the correlation which was established between the two Services. 
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Mr. Ketirner. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. But ‘as far as the item was concerned, we had no ob- 
jection to the item, as such. 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bates suggests that we go back to Houma, La., and 
take up that recreation item ¢ 

Mr. Bares. I just want to make sure that you have as good recre- 
ition facilities down there in Louisiana as they are going to have in 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, that is not in my area but I am none the less 
nterested in the Air Force having proper recreation facilities. 

Mr. Bares. And I was interested also in the committee having the 
proper figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. Now, with reference to the Houma 
Gunnery Range, at Houma, La., do you have any change there with 
respect to the recreation facility item ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is that? 

General Myers. After the committee looked at this and inquired 
into the facilities, we went down there and we have a completely new 
program on that base, if you want to take it up now. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Mr. Corr. I am rather shocked to be told this morning that since 
the committee delved just superficially into this item for Houma, the 
Air Force went down there, looked it over and now comes back and 
tells us that they have a completely new layout for Houma, indicating 
that originally the item for Houma had not been given careful 
consideration. 

General TimperLaAke. Yes, sir; there is no excuse for that, Mr. Cole. 
There are extenuating circumstances. 

Mr. Coir. I hope they are justifiable. 

General Timpertaker. The survey group that went down there to 
examine this base was under the understanding that it was going to 
be a joint utilization; that is, the Navy and ourselves would occupy 
the base. They did not take into account the Navy facilities. Since 
that time we have had a formal acceptance from the Navy that we 
can have the base for our exclusive use. So the re-programing that 
is going to be presented to the committee is taking into account Navy 
facilities on the base. It is an error on our part. It is a question 
of the field not knowing what the headquarters here was doing. We 
are very apologetic for it and we thank the committee for bringing 
it to our attention. There will be a considerable saving. 

Mr. Hess. There will be a reduction, then, in this authorization ? 

General TrapertaKe. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. That was a blimp base in the Second World War, 
as I recall, and they also used it for submarines. There were a great 
many submarines down in that area; that is the base, is it not? 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is the pleasure of the committee? Shall we 
take up the item for Houma now ? 

Mr. Hess. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. General, let us proceed then with the next item. 
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Mr. Corr. I am still not satisfied with the answer to the point 
that Mr. Bates has raised, as to why it should be $10 per unit for 
the base at Houma and $17 for the same kind of facility at other 
bases. I assume there is an explanation, and I think we should 
have it. . 

General Myers. I cannot explain it, sir. There is an error here 
some place. The unit price that we use throughout is $13. 

Mr. Coir. That is irrespective of the location ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Irrespective of whether it is down in Florida or in 
Alaska ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Is it irrespective of whether it is a 10- or 25-year-life 
construction ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; it is $14 for 25-year-life. We have, as the 
committee knows, used an average unit price in the United States 
rather than apply regional factors. 

Mr. Corr. That average would make allowance for climatic vari- 
ances, would it ? 

General Myers. The pluses and the minuses we assume are bal- 
anced, in the United States. 

Mr. Coir. Does the average make allowances for differences in 
climate? Does it include the differences in climate ? 

General Myers. The average does; yes, sir. Overseas we have 
applied a factor to our basic price. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the average figure is $13 per square foot ? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir; for 10-year-life construction, in this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. And $14 for 25-year-life ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And $91,000 would be the figure at $13 per square 
foot, in this case ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore the record should be corrected to reduce 
that to $91,000. Ts there any objection ? 

Mr. Hess. That is in the supplemental. I do not know whether 
we should take that up now or not. 

Mr. Ketiener. It will not affect this bill, but it wall affect our 
consideration of the second slice. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is always timely to correct an error. 

Mr. Ketieuer. Yes, sir: I was referring to the effect on this bill 
itself. 

Mr. Brooks. It will not affect the bill, the general title. 

Mr. Bares. Then when we get to the final consideration of it, you 
will have to increase the Houma item. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any further discussion on McGhee-Tyson ? 
If not, it will stand approved. 

Shall we take up the next item, McGuire Air Force Base, N. J. 

Colonel Reis Ein Bara. That is a zero base. That is on pages 164 
to 166 of the book. It is located 1.7 miles northwest of Wrights- 
town, N. J. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a zero base ? 

Colonel Reis rn Bara. Yes, sir. The line items requested for 
authorization total $8,582,000, but it is not contained in the bill. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Have you acquired any other land up there at 
Maguireé I was up there a couple of years ago and they were rather 
crowded for land. 

General Myrrs. We have, in addition to the land shown in the 
book—2,590 acres—450 acres now in process of being transferred from 
the Army. ‘There are 798 acres for base expansion that we are work- 
ing on the acquisition of. 

Mr. Brooxs. That will give you almost 3,500 acres, then? 

Mr. Keviener. That project is before the committee right now as 
areal estate project. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any questions with reference to McGuire ¢ 

Mr. Corr. The real estate acquisition is not a part of this pend- 
ing bill? 

General Myers. No, sir; that is the previous program. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is a permanent base, 25-year construction ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Where is Wrightstown ? 

General Myers. It is immediately adjacent to this base and to Camp 
Dix, to the north. 

General TimpertaKke. It is notheast of Trenton about 15 miles. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Coir. What is the flight simulator facility ? 

Colonel Herpes. The facility is a building to house the flight simu- 
lator for training purposes. The simulator itself is the same design 
roughly as the aircraft we are using. It is much like the old Link 
Trainer except for jet-type aircraft. The building itself must be 
air-conditioned for the F89—D and F86—-D simulators. 

Mr. Corr. How many different companies make these trainers? 

Colonel Hernes. I could not say offhand. 

Mr. Coir. Is there more than one? 

Colonel Herves. I think so. 

Mr. Coir. Are you not in the business? I do not mean in the busi- 
ness of making trainers, but in the business of running an air force? 

Colonel Herpes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. But you do not know how many companies make trainers ? 

Colonel Herpes. I could not say, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Is it not a fact that these trainers are themselves insu- 
lated ¢ 

Colonel Herses. Not completely, sir. 

Mr. Coir. What sort of insulation do these trainers require ¢ 

Colonel Herpes. Insulation ¢ 

Mr. Corie. You said this had to be an insulated building in order to 
take care of the trainers. 

Colonel Herpes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Why is that necessary ? 

Colonel Herpes. The temperature control is critical in the operation 
of these trainers. They are almost completely electronic in nature and 
in operation. Failures occur as soon as you get out of the critical, 
temperature range, and maintenance goes up. They are almost impos- 
sible to operate. 

Mr. Corr. Outside of the insulating phase of it, this is just an ordi- 
nary building, is it not ? 

Colonel Herpes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cote. If it is true that the trainers themselves are insulated, 
then you do not need the building insulated, do you? 

Colonel Herses. I do not think the trainers themselves could be 
completely insulated. 

Mr. Core. You do not think so? 

Colonel Herszs. No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Is there anybody here who knows whether they are or not / 

General TruBerLaAke. The building is an air-conditioned building. 
A lot of the cost of this goes into the air-conditioning equipment to 
maintain an even temperature in this building in which this trainer or 
a number of trainers are to be installed. The trainers themselves are 
very complicated pieces of machinery. They represent the aircraft, 
the pilot’s cockpit and all of his working paraphernalia. This F86-—D 
that the Colonel was talking about, you have one man shooting the 
guns, looking at a radar set, locating the enemy and all the elements 
that we carry out with three men in some of our all-weather fighters. 
To save time in the air, this training has become very beneficial not 
only to the pilots, but it is a great saving in money. 

Mr. Cote. I know that, but are you telling me that these units are 
not air-conditioned and therefore the building has to be air- 
conditioned ? 

General TimBerLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Are there no trainers made that are air-conditioned 
in themselves ? 

General TuwpertaKke. I could not say that, sir. 

Mr. Cote. I should not think so, because there are. I have seen 
them. These trainers, the size of a table, taken in themselves, have 
their own air-conditioning unit that would air-condition a building 
the size of an eight-room house. It is not a completely new subject 
with me and I am rather surprised to be told that you have to have 
a special kind of building air-conditioned to house a gadget which 
itself is air-conditioned. 

General Trmper.ake. Are you talking about the Link Trainer and 
the air that blows in to keep the pilot inside comfortable ? 

Mr. Core. I am talking about flight trainers. I asked if there was 
more than one kind made and nobody indicated but what there was 
more than one. How many kinds of trainers are there that are made? 

General TirmpertaAke. I would say there is a different complete 
trainer for each type of aircraft. 

Mr. Corr. I am talking about the number of companies that make 
trainers. Of course, I know the company that makes trainers makes 
a variety of different trainers, just as the Ford Company makes dif- 
ferent models of Ford automobiles. How many companies are there 
that make airplane trainers? 

General TimpBertake. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. Is there anybody in the room who can ? 

General TimperiAKke. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Well, let it go. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Coir. What is the use of asking questions if you cannot get 
an answer. ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. You want to know how many companies there are 
that make trainers? 
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Mr. Cote. I should like to have people here who are prepared to 
answer questions that arise in connection with this inquiry. 

Mr. Brooks. The question you want answered is how many 
companies make trainers, is that it? 

Mr. Corr. Well, that is one question. 

Mr. Brooks. Can we get that information, General ¢ 

General TrmperLaAKke. Yes, sir; we can furnish it, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is it the pleasure of the gentleman to hold up this 
item until we get that information ¢ 

Mr. Cotz. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Shall we proceed? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Let us take up the next item, Minneapolis-St. Paul International 
Airport, Minneapolis, Minn., $450,000. 

Colonel Rets et Bara. That is set out on pages 167, 168, and 169 of 
the book, the Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport, is located 
6 miles south-southeast of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The base was initially occupied in 1943 and has been used con- 
tinuously since that time. This base is planned as an operational 
installation. 

The Government has invested approximately $9,474,000 at this 
base. Of this amount $1,905,000 was provided through fiscal year 
1951 application and $3,969,000 was appropriated in the fiscal 
vear 1952. 

The present request for this base is $450,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Is this Government-owned ? 

General Myers. There are 34 acres that are Government-owned, as 
shown in the book. It is a former Reserve training area. The main 
cantonment area is owned by the Veterans’ Administration. That 
is where we are establishing our main facilities, on permit from them, 
pending transfer to us. 

Mr. Brooks. Will the construction be on Government-owned 
property or city-owned property ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; Government property. 

Mr. Brooks. What sort of lease do you have with the city for 
the city-owned property ? 

General Myers. We have joint use of the field. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that on a lease basis? 

General Myers. Nominal lease basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. For what period of time—indefinite ? 

General Myers. What we have at the present time, sir, is a year-to- 
year lease with no specified time. In other words, it is leased for 
a year and then renewed the next year. But there is no specified 
time on it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to put a lot of improvements in here 
with no definite understanding as to the use of it? 

Mr. Ke_itener. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, is this lease renewable, 
like the other ones? 

General Myers. It is renewable, but it is not specified in the lease 
that it is renewable indefinitely. This field, sir, is recapturable. 
However, in lieu of recapture, we have this nominal lease. 

General Trmper.ake. The bulk of the installation is going to be 
placed on old Fort Snelling, which was turned over, and the facilities 
are going on Government-owned property. 
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Mr. Brooks. You will have about $10 million worth of construction 
out there which will not be on leased property, but it will be usable 
only by using leased property ¢ 

General TimperLAke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I did not quite understand General Myers’ statement. 
I would like to get a general statement on this from him. Is there 
any place where we are spending money, where we have neither a 
recapture clause nor an option to renew each year? In other words, 
are we spending money which we may lose at the end of any one year, 
in any instance ¢ 

General Myers. I hesitate to give you an answer on that, because 
there may be one; I would like to research that to find out if ther is one. 

Mr. Bares. I do not see how we could possibly approve any project 
where we are spending millions of dollars, under such conditions. 

General Myers. It is our policy and it has been discussed in great 
detail and we have gone to great ends to execute it, to be sure that the 
Government interest is protected, In other words, we either own 
the land or have long-term rights on the land before we build on it. 
But in all cases it is not possible to work that out to the last detail 
with the local people. If you want a direct answer, whether there is 
any place where we are building, where we do not have long-term 
rights or the land in fee, I would like to make sure that our statement 
on that point is right. 

Mr. Bares. I shall certainly object to any proposal which does not 
give the right to the Government to extend its lease. 

Mr. Brooxs. Here is an instance where you have the right to recap- 
ture the base, but you are not doing it; you are foregoing that right 
and you are le: ising it on a short-term lease. 

General Mappux. I think there is a mistaken impression, Mr, Chair- 
man, as to the leasing that we are talking about in this type of facility. 
The Government has the right, having participated in the construction 
of this field, to use this field, as almost all of the commercial fields 
in this country we have the right to use for military aircraft at any 
time. This use, if less than substantial, i is made without any charge. 
Where the use is found to be substantial 

Mr. Cote. As determined by whom? Who decides whether the use 
is substantial ? 

General Mappux. The question whether or not it is substantial has 
been an argument of long standing, Mr. Cole. The rights that I am 
talking about come under the acts which authorize the CAA to provide 
participating funds. As to whether or not the use is substantial, we 
have always agreed that it is substantial where we have a unit stationed 
at the place. 

The lease we are talking about is a lease to provide fair compensa- 
tion for our part of the expense of the maintenance cost of the field. 
It has nothing to do with our right to operate on the field. 

There is another form of lease or purchase or donation involved 
where we build buildings on such a commercial field. Now, that is 
the part that General Myers was talking about, that we are building 
on this old Fort Snelling, one of the pieces of land ime we have actu- 
ally gotten from these people—this is our Reserve facility—but with 
the assurance that we can use these buildings in there for operational 
purposes, the purposes for which they are built; that is, that we can 
use the field; under the rights that the Government has under the 
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participating funds of the CAA. But the leases that we are now talk- 
ing about on the field have to do merely with the compensation of the 
city for the maintenance of the field where we make substantial use 
of it. This is acommon pattern that follows a great many of the Air 
Defense Command situations where we locate fighter interceptor units 
on civil airports. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to repeat my question in plain language. 
Is there any chance that we are going to be kicked off of some field at 
the end of some yearly period because we do not have the right to 
renew an option ¢ 

General Myers. As far as I know, sir, there is no such chance. I 
would like to suggest, if you want a definite answer to that—— 

Mr. Coir. The question is not quite proper, because you have thrown 
in there an uncertainty as to whether there is a chance or not. Of 
course, we cannot be kicked off any place, because we can always step 
inand pay. The question is, Is there any place where the owner has 
the right to kick us off, irrespective whether we pay or not ¢ 

General Myers. That is what I have reference to. As far as I know, 
there is no such case. It has certainly been our policy and we have 
bent every effort, to obtain rights that will allow us to continue to 
operate. 

Mr. Bares. I should think that would be the first thing you would 
determine before you spent a nickel in any case. 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. For the record, I think that the statement of General 
Maddux that the fields can be used at any time should indicate that 
they may be used during any national emergency, not at any time. 

General Mappux. Mr. Kelleher, that is not correct. 

Mr. Ketiruer. That is what the law says: During any national 
emergency declared by the President or by the Congress, the United 
States shall have the right to make exclusive or nonexclusive use, and 
so forth. 

General Mappux. That is correct. That concerns the disposal of 
the field. I am talking about the use of the field for the military 
command, as the result of funds provided by Congress through the 
Civil Aeronautics Admininstration, the matching funds which are 
used in the building of almost all of our civil airports. 

Mr. Keiiener. The original building of the field instead of the 
disposal of it. 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. Where did you acquire this additional land for the Min- 
neapolis base? 

General Myers. From the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Corr. Are you paying for it? 

General Myers. No, sir, but, as I said, you cannot transfer from 
one department tothe other. You can transfer within the Department 
of Defense, but you cannot transfer from one department to the De- 
partment of Defense, without an act of Congress. 

General Trmpertake. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. You say you are not paying them for it. You are re- 
questing (off the record), as I read the item. 

General Myers. This is additional land, sir. This is another 100 


acres, 
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Mr. Corr. You start off by saying that you have 34 acres 
Government-owned and in order to carry on your program for thi: 
base, you want to expand it by taking some Government-owned prop 
erty from the Veterans’ Administration ? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Nothing more was said about any private property. || 
we were told is that the Department of Defense is now taking over 
Federal property that is now being used by the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration. Nothing was said about taking any private property until 
just now. 

General TrmperLAke. That is why the item is in the book. 

General Myers. I misunderstood what yon wanted, Mr. Cole. | 
thought you wanted the present status. 

Mr. Corr. We were trying to get the facts with respect to land 
acquisition. 

Colonel Res nx Bara. In this basic supplemental we are asking 
for $450,000. Of this amount the stated amount was for land acquisi- 
tion and the other was for storage facilities. The money we are ask- 
ing for land acquisition covers two parcels of land, 100 acres total; 
65 acres and 35 acres located approximately 3 miles from the base 
for the receiver building and the transmitter building with their 
antenna farms. It is a parcel of land with a number of poles sticking 
up. These facilities must be located off base where the transmitter 
will not interfere with the radio transmission on the base and where 
the receiver will be free of interference from the base radio. The 
exact location will be determined after detail and exacting site tests 
have been made. 

Mr. Coir. Where is the land located with reference to the center 
of Minneapolis—this privately owned land that you want to buy ? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. I am not certain I understood that, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Where is the land that you propose to buy from private 
owners located with reference to the center of Minneapolis, measured 
in miles ¢ 

Colonel Reis ev Bara, Approximately 3 miles. 

Mr. Coxe. Three miles from the center of Minneapolis? 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. From the base. I cannot give you the 
distance from the center of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Coie. How far from the city limits of Minneapolis is the land 
located? How far out of town is the land? That is what I am try- 
ing to get at. 

Colonel Reis ru Bara. The airport is 6 miles 

Mr. Core. I am talking about the land that you want to buy. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be 9 miles, would it not ? 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. It would be 9 miles if the site that we will 
get is in prolongation, 6 miles south-southwest, but it could conceiv 
ably be 3 miles if it were between the airport and the city. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to pay this amount for how many 
acres ¢ 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. For 100 acres. 

Mr. Brooxs. That much per acre? 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is the rule of the Chairman, who is absent. 
that we shall leave the matter of the acquisition of land for later 
consideration when he returns; is not that right ? 
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Mr. Keviener. I think it is examined as an item at this time to 
some extent, particularly if it looks unusual and this cost per acre 
for land is pretty high, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think Mr. Cole’s question is very pertinent. Where 
is the land located ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. At the present time we have no exact location. 
The exact location will be determined after detailed and exacting site 
tests have been made. We have considerable difficulty up there with 
interference and we have no specific site at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. Then your statement about its being 3 miles from the 
base is not necessarily correct, is it? That has not yet been determined / 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. Approximately in that radius, yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. In other words, you want the land located about 3 miles 
away from the base ? 

Colonel Rets rt Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. But you have not yet located it ? 

Colonel Rets et Bara. This is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. So that you are just estimating that its cost will be 
something like this amount. 

Colonel Reis rx Bara. That is the estimate on the prevailing real 
estate market. 

Mr. Brooxs. You need 100 acres located off the base because of the 
electrical disturbances which might arise, if located at the base site? 

Colonel Rets gt Bara. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Have you any questions, Mr. Bates ¢ 

Mr. Bares. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any objection to this particular item ? 

Mr. Bares. Not as far as Iam concerned. They do not know where 
they are going to put it, whether it is toward town or away from town. 
The price is going to be somewhere in the vicinity of this amount an 
acre, Which is better than they did in Missouri; that is not bad. Of 
course, it is near a big community. 

I have no further comments to make on this. 

Mr. Brooks. The value of the property is something that the Com- 
mittee will pass on later on. The question is whether it is advisable to 
acquire a tract of property of 100 acres 3 miles from this base and the 
question is whether the Committee shall pass on that now. 

Mr. Bares. There would be considerable variance according to the 
direction from the city of the site which it is proposed finally to buy. 
If it was toward town it would cost more than it would if you built it 
further south-southeast. 

General Myers. This is typical, I think, of many of our land acquisi- 
tions, particularly in connection with communication facilities. You 
have to get it sited from the electronics point of view. In determin- 
ing exactly what land you want to buy you have to take into considera- 
tion the technical things, the cost of the land, and try to get the 
cheapest possible land. We have to get an authorization to go ahead 
from this Committee and from Congress before we can talk about 
specific parcels of land, before we can really make our detailed sur- 
veys and pick out a parcel of land. We then get a planning report 
on it and the detailed appraisal. That then comes before the Com- 
mittee for approval. 

94066—52—No. 73——34 
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Mr. Brooks. That is not customary, though, is it? Customarily you 
come in here and say that you have in mind certain land that you 
think ought to be bought, you have the location of it, and you have 
an estimate of its cost. 

General Myers. I say this is typical, though, of many of our com- 
munication facilities and radar installations. 

Mr. Bares. Because you may want to select different sites? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Whereas many times there is one specific piece of prop- 
erty that you need because it forms a part of the base, is that right? 

General Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. What difficulty have you had in those cases where local 
people were informed that you did in fact want a particular tract 
of land? Has that resulted in disproportionately high requests as the 
price of that land? 

General Myers. It is spotty, sir, but in general I do not believe it 
has had a great effect. 

Mr. Baves. In other words, if someone knew that you were going 
to buy land, knew it in advance, is there the peaeeciaiy that it would 
cost you more or can you, by going to court, get a price which you 
think is fair? 

General Myers. Certainly when someone finds out that the Govern- 
ment wants to buy his land, his asking price goes up. The Corps 
of Engineers, our real estate agents, would go to him and make him 
an offer and negotiate. Usually they get them down to a reasonable 
figure, within the appraisal. There are cases where we have to 
condemn. 

Mr. Bares. And then you get the price that you want ? 

General Myrrs. The price is determined by the court then, sir. 

Mr. Bares. We were giving a lot of thought a year ago to a revolving 
fund. 

Greneral Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I am not sufficiently informed as to the difficulties that 
you would experience in operating a revolving fund, but I would like 
sometime to hear the arguments on that. If “the idea makes sense, I 
think we ought to have it. 

General TimperLake. The purpose of the revolving fund would be 
in order to have money on hand to purchase immediately, when you 
make your determination. 

Mr. Bares. I suggested that a year ago. 

General TimBerLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I never heard any further comment on the matter and 
not knowing enough about it, it is difficult for me to comment on, 
it now. 

General Timpertake. I think the difficulty in publie works land 
acquisition is the number of committees it has to go through to get 
final authority; first there is the authorization and then there is the 
question of the money and it pretty well becomes public property that 
a certain piece of land is needed. 

Mr. Bares. It all gets back to the point, What particular parcel of 
land are we considering? If you know and tell this committee and it 
hecomes public, what kind of position would you be in then? You 
could take it to the courts and, as a consequence, perhaps you would 
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have to pay more than if you had not provided the information and it 
was not made public. 

General Timpertake. Of course, in this particular parcel, when the 
real estate planning report comes in and the technical work has been 
done on determining the site, that again will come before this com- 
mittee before the land is actually acquired. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, but we do not know whether this sum or another sum 
is the right figure. 

General ‘TLMBERLAKE. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The moment your men go down there to inquire about 
the possibility of purchasing a certain tract of land, that moment it 
becomes a matter of public information ? 

General TimbBerLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I think your protection is in the right of eminent 
domain rather than in concealment or secrecy of the location that you 
want. That is my judgement from the viewpoint of avoiding diffi 
culties later on. Regardless of how it turns out, the public is better 
satisfied with getting a valuation through the processes of the court, 
where there is any doubt about the value. 

Is there any objection to this item of $450,000% If not, it is so 
ordered. 

The next item is New Castle County Airport, Wilmington, Del. 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. That is on pages 28 and 29 of the bill and 70 
and 71 of the book. 

New Castle County Airport is located 4.8 miles south-southwest of 
Wilmington, Del. 

The base was intially occupied in 1943 and has been in use continu 
ously since that time. 

This base is planned as an operational installation. The Govern- 
ment has invested approximately $18,204,000 on this base. Of this 
amount $2,446,000 was provided in fiscal year 1951 with $1,631,000 
being appropriated in fiscal year 1952. 

The present request is $2,611,000. Of this amount, for airfield 
pavements $548,000; for liquid fuel storage facilities $14,000; air- 
craft maintenance facilities $170,000; for troop housing $970,000. For 
utilities $193,000. For storage facilities $716,000. 

The facilities augmentation will be 10-year-life construction. 

Mr. Brooks. What type of troop housing is that ? 

Colonel Reis en Bara. Airmen’s dormitories and mess for 500 air- 
men—10-year-life construction. 

Mr. Brooks, This is not a permanent base, though, is it 4 

General TimBerLAKE. No, sir. 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. No, sir; it is not a permanent base. 

Mr. Ketriruer. That reference in the book is to the permanent 
riumber of officers and enlisted men. I see you have 40 - res listed 
here, and last year the justification book showed 690 acres leased. 
Did you cancel some leases, or what has happened since that time ? 

General Myers. Last year that was a part of the airfield. That 
included part of the airfield. Our book here shows this 40 acres is 
Government leased, and we have joint use of the airfield, of the run- 
way system, similar to the manner that General Maddux indicated. 

Mr. Ketiener. live hundred ninety acres covered the field itself ? 

General Myers. Yes. We are at the present time acquiring more 
land authorized last year. I have the figures on that if you want it. 
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Mr. Ketiener. You had no item for land acquisition last year 
Hazard removal, $100,000; is that it? 

General Myers. Yes. It is not indicated as land. 

Mr. Brooks. How much land would that be? 

General Myers. We are presently acquiring 49.92 acres. That was 
in the last program, and 150 acres by lease for base expansion. 

Mr. Bares. What do you mean by hazard removal as applied to the 
acquisition of land? 

Sanna Myers. Hazard removal ordinarily means what it says— 
the removal of hazards too close to your runways. We have no item 
in there actually for land acquisition, and that was used as the item 
for land acquisition, or in lieu of land acquisition. That was made 
clear at the time that we processed it. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that you made a substitution ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. How far is this from the new Delaware bridge? 

General Myrrs. Perhaps four miles. 

Mr. Bares. It is close. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I was wondering what effect that would have upon 
your safety factor. 

General Myers. I do not think it has any effect upon our safety 
factor. I have been up there. As I remember it, the take-off is not 
over the bridge. The storien is here and the airfield is here and the 
runway direction is this way. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. I see no mention here of extension of runways. 

General Myers. That was in the last program, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That brings them up to what? 

General Myers. They should be 8,000 feet. 

Mr. Bares. It was in the last program ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection on this one, it is so ordered. 

We will proceed with the next one, the Niagra Falls Municipal 
Airport. 

Colonel Rets ei Bara. That appears on page 92 of the bill and 
pages 172 and 173 in the book. 

The Niagara Falls airport is located 4.5 miles east of Niagara Falls, 
New York. ‘The base was initially occupied in 1943 and later turned 
over to the city of Niagara Falls in 1947, with recapture rights re- 
served by the Government. The base was reoccupied in March 1951. 

This base is planned as an operational installation. The Govern- 
ment has invested approximately $8,892,000 in this base. Of this 
amount $3,332,000 was provided in the fiscal year 1951 and $2,451,000 
was appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 

The present request for this base is $2,006,000. Of this amount 
it is proposed to spend for airfield pavements the sum of $108,000; 
liquid fuel storage, $8,000; communication facilities, $63,000; oper- 
ational facilities, $63,000; aircraft maintenance facilities, $219,000; 
troop housing, $776,000; utilities, $178,000; land acquisition, $35,000; 
medical facilities, $39,000; storage facilities, $406,000, and shops, 
$111,000. 

The facility augmentation will provide for 10-year life construction. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice a land acquisition item of 150 acres. 
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Colonel Reis rt Bara. The land acquisition is for 70 acres. We 
will reqitire this land to permit the completion of the program and 
the items that we want to place thereon are heating and fuel facilities, 
a photo laboratory, a parachute and dinghy building, a base mainte- 
nance shop, relocation of commercial radio tower, base headquarters 
building, recreation areas, storage area, motor pool, shop facilities and 
the like. 

Mr. Brooks. Your construction will be largely on that acquired 
land rather than on the leased land; is that it? 

Colonel Rets eu Bara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. The military construction has been put upon the leased 
land ¢ 

General Myers. No,sir. We are presently acquiring 350 acres from 
the previous program, plus certain aviagation easements. 

Mr. Brooks. You have only 29 acres here. 

General Myers. Leased. We are in the process of acquiring an- 
other 350. 

Mr. Bares. Is that recaptured land ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir. This is land that we are buying, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You had this originally in 1943. Did you use it for 

similar purpose then / 

General TimprrLake. As I remember, this was an auxiliary to 
Curtis Aircraft. It was an industrial facility and it was for flight- 
testing aircraft, and it was very limited as far as the airfield area was 
concerned. 

Mr. Bares. You had to have a takeoff. 

General TimpertAke. Yes. We do have to build some buildings, 
and that is why we are buying the land. 

Mr. Brooks. You do not mean that this municipal airport was an 
auxiliary to an aircraft company ? 

General TimBperLAKeE. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Then is was really not municipal. 

General TimperLake. No, sir. We built it in connection with the 
production of aircraft by the Bell Aircraft Company. 

Mr. Brooks. Then Niagara acquired it? 

General Timpertake. Yes. It was declared surplus and with re- 
capture rights. 

Mr. Keviener. Apparently then some of the land that you are 
acquiring is under expediting production funds. You justified only 
a hundred acres last year and you are acquiring 300. 

General Myers. 350, which is primarily for the runway extension. 

Mr. Ketiener. And that would be from expediting production 
funds rather than the Public Works Act; is that correct ? 

General Myers. No, from Public Works. 

Mr. Keiiener. But you did justify only 100 and you are acquiring 
300 2 

General Myers. Yes. Many of our acreages were surely mis- 
calculated in that last year’s program. 

Mr. Brooks. What 1s your authority for acquiring 5300 acres rather 
than 100? 

General Myers. Well, sir, we have authority, of course, legal, in 
the authorization act for land acquisition in an unstated amount. 

Mr. Brooks. You come in here and justify one amount and buy 2 
different amount. 
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General Myers. Only after we have come back to the committee, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not fair to the full committee to tell them that 
you are going to acquire 100 acres and then go out and buy 3850. What 
is the use of having these preliminary investigations into the matter 
if that is going to be the case ¢ 

General Myers. Our programs, as I say, were very hurriedly made 
up and we made many errors in our land requirements. 

Mr. Bares. Something ought to be done about it, but it is a little 
late now. 

Mr. Brooks. I can say this, we deal with the utmost faith in you 
gentlemen in the Air Force, and if you are going to acquire 350 acres, 
the thing to do is to tell the committee about it, not tell us that you 
are going to get a hundred acres and then show up with 350. Surely, 
later on it is admitted, but that is after the authority of this bill 
is obtained. 

General Myers. I may be able to clarify that to some extent. I 
will have to supply more information. Part of the 350 acres, as I 
said before, is avigation easements. It is not all fee acquisition, and 
I can supply for the record a breakdown of that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

LAND ACQUISITION AT NIAGARA FALLS MUNICIPAL AtrpoRT, NIAGARA Fauis, N, Y. 

In fiscal vear 1951, the following acquisitions were consummated at the subject 
airport : 243 acres in fee consisting of 13 parcels of land at $259,000 and 2 acres for 
road easements, consisting of 2 parcels of land at $1,000. 

Mr. Brooks. It is still going to cost the Government some money 4 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Have you already extended these runways here from 
the last bill? 

General Myers. They are in the process now. 

Mr. Barres, Has it been authorized ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. What is a dinghy ? 

General Trimpertake. A dinghy is a little rubber boat that you hook 
on the back of a parachute so if you land in the water you inflate it and 
you occupy it. 

Mr. Bares. That is really unification of a parachute and a dinghy # 

General Trmpertake. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. The same question on the recreational facility. 

(reneral Myers. I do not know how we got all the different figures 
in there. Someone in submitting the program apparently tried to 
apply a cost factor peculiar to the base rather than across the board. 

Mr. Bares. A year ago practically all the bases had a hard stand. 
I see under category O that you have nothing in here for that purpose, 
and IT have not seen any throughout the book. We did discuss that 
at length last time. Do you eliminate all those? 

General Myers. Hard stands for vehicles—no; we have not elimi- 
nated that as a requirement. 

Mr. Bares. I do not see any and I remember how we discussed those 
at great length the last time. 

General TrmperLake. General Washburn mentioned them the other 
day. You remember the item around the parking areas. There is 
some in this. 
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Mr. Bates. I have the ones in mind around the vehicle shops. That 
is what we discussed last vear. 

General TimperLaAke. J am sure that we will run into some of them 
as we go along. 

Mr. Bares. We had quite a bit of additional information a year ago 
offered to us on these sheets which this year has been eliminated. 1 
do know, however, they had been printed in these other books the 
gentlemen have down there. 

General Myers. Yes. In some prior years we have had the justifi- 
cations right next to the items where we have had a smaller program. 

Mr. Barres. This year we do not get those ? 

General Myers. They are available to the committee if you want 
them. We have the justification books. They are so voluminous we 
could not put it all in one book. 

Mr. Bares. The reason I make the statement is [ think a lot of our 
questions would not be asked if we did have that information. 

Mr. Kenirner. There are 14 of those books, each about this size or 
larger. They have been furnished to me. 

Mr. Barres. We are no weaker physically then we were a year ago. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this for what it is worth. The chairman 
had an estimate of the present authorization required and the past 
authorizations and expenditures. He offered to put those into the 
record, and I think they are most pertinent. I think that it would 
be enlightening to the committee to know what has been spent on this 
Niagara base and what the whole program is. The chairman has all 
that worked up and I hope he does put it in the record. 

Mr. Bares. It was in the book last year, as I recall it. 

General Myers. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Bares. Here we have an installation that was established in 
1943 and now we are building many facilities there, the question al- 
Ways comes to my mind as to what happened to what we had at that 
time. You have a lot of warehouses in here, cold storage plants and 
things of that type. I do not want to belabor the point, but it does 
seem to me that we ought to have some idea as to what happened to the 
facilities that existed previously. I can understand that some of the 
troop housing was temporary and made of tar paper, but many of 
the structures were of a more durable nature. 

General Trmpertakr. The base was built for industrial purposes, 
as I mentioned, and particularly for flight-testing aircraft. The 
manufacturer was in Butfalo. Without knowing in detail, I think 
what we are doing here is bringing it up to make it an operational 
base rather than in industrial base. 

Mr. Bares. My statement was more of a general nature. We have 
had cases in the past where we have had a lot of warehouses. 

Mr. Brooks. I think in this particular instance the explanation is, 
as the General says. This was an industrial base; naturally, you have 
to adjust it to make it an operational base. Does that account for it 
in this instance ? 

General TimperLake. In this particular instance. It does not an- 
swer the general question. We have in these justification books the 
explanation for each item and why it is needed. 

Mr. Brooks. I suggest as we go along we make more pertinent in- 
quiry into that point. 
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General Myers. The general statement is, as we have said before, 
and as you know, that we had a big program of disposal of installa- 
tions under Public Law 289. I have here in my pocket that law. It 
was to promote civil aviation and the disposal of military facilities 
after the war. 

We kept very few bases; almost all of our bases were disposed of. 
There were recapture rights retained on most of them, but still the 
buildings and the facilities were sold or leased, and in most cases 
many of them were moved. In the case of Niagara Falls it was dis- 
posed of in 1947. 

Originally there were 39 acres owned and 1,516 acres leased. The 
CAA participated to the extent of $1,559,000 and the Government 
$3,300,000, so the cost of this installation was $4,800,000 when it was 
built during the war, and it was disposed of in 1947. 

Mr. Bates. I would think that the converse would be true. If | 
were going to buy, lease, or otherwise acquire these installations, | 
would want to get them for a specific purpose. 

General Myers. It has been true where we have had large installa- 
tions where private concerns have come in and either leased them or 
bought them up, but on most of our bases that were theater of opera- 
tion construction, the buildings have gone into disrepair and have 
been sold off and removed in most cases. 

Mr. Brooks. Where you had a temporary base and where the local 
municipality could use it very often you sold it to them, or gave it to 
them. In that event the municipality very often moved off property 
that was not needed for the operation of the municipal base; is that 
true / 

General Myers. That is true. They sold it off. 

Mr. Brooks. Now you recapture that and go in and use it, or take it 
under a temporary lease and you find it without the housing and the 
facilities that you originally put there. 

General Myers. In the general case that is true. 

Mr. Brooxs. Without objection, we will proceed to the next one, the 
O’Hara International Airport at Chicago. 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. The O'Hara International Airport appears 
on pages 175 to 177 and it is located 16 miles northwest of Chicago, 
Illinois. The base was initially occupied in 1938 and has been used 
continuously since that time. This base is planned as an operational 
installation. 

Mr. Kentener. What is the investment ? 

Colonel Reis et Bara. The Government has invested approximately 
$54,773,000 in this base. Of that amount $5,703,000 was provided in 
the fiscal year 1951 and $1,892,000 was appropriated in the fiscal year 
1952. 

The present request at this base is $4,146,000. Of that amount we 
propose to spend for airfield pavements $601,000; liquid fuel storage, 
$80,000; operational facilities, $1,156,000; aircraft maintenance and 
facilities, $511,000; administrative and community services, $240,000 ; 
utilities $418,000; storage facilities, $1,092,000, and shops $48,000. 

The facilities augmentation will be 10-year life construction. 

Mr. Brooks. I do not notice any acreage. How large? 

General Myers. The book has a little misprint in it. That 291 acres 
down there should be up by “Government owned.” 
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Mr. Brooxs. Do you propose to acquire any additional land? 

General Myers. We are presently acquiring 82.38 acres for the 
runway extension in the last program. The airfield is city-owned and 
we have joint use of the sinald, 

Mr. Brooks. That heavy investment is on the 291 acres of govern- 
ment-owned land ? 

General Myrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. You show an investment of about $50,000,000 ? 

General Myers. That is the industrial plant there. 

General TrimperLake. It was a C-54 plant. 

Mr. Brooks. Is not your previous expenditure about $50,000,000 4 

General TrmperLAKe. Yes, and it was for that plant. 

Mr. Brooks. But not on the base itself? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Some of it was on the base, about $4,000,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. So your government investment for the base is about 
$4,000,000 ; not $50 million ? 

General TraperLaKer. No, sir. The Government built the plant 
for Douglas to operate, and it will probably be used again. I think 
that plans are being made now to reopen that plant as an industrial 
facility. 

Mr. Brooks. $4,146,000 really protects an investment of $50 rer tie 
is that right ¢ Or is it an investment of $4 million that it protects ? 

General TraprrtaKke. Mr. Brooks, there is a division here be- 
tween Public Works funds and industrial funds which does not come 
through this committee. The plant was built out of procurement 
= expediting production, and that represents the bulk of this 

$54 million invested. 

Mr. Ketitener. Do you own the land on which the plant is located ? 

General TimperLAKe. Correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, the additional expenditure of $4 million 
would be for facilities to be used by the industrial plant to some 
extent ? 

General Timpertake. That is correct, flight testing of aircraft. 

Mr. Bares. I just wonder what that extra 1.100 square feet is for, 
Item No. 

Colonel Rets rn Bara. A service club. 

Mr. Bares. Is that any different from a community facility? 

Colonel Rets ev Bara. That is under the administrative and com- 
munity facilities. The service club is an airmen’s club which fur- 
nished space for activities which are currently being handled in build- 
ing T-3. This building T-3 was acquired by the Fairchild Engine 
Company to fill their requirements. Continued use of this space will 
interfere with the company’s approved plan. 

General Myers. This base has twice the strength on it as these other 
bases that we have been talking about. 

Mr. Barrs. We were not building temporary buildings in 1938, 
were we? 

General TrmBerLaAKre. What he said was that the building now oc- 
a is part of the industrial facilities. The industrial facilities are 
to be reactivated as such and consequently a new recreational facility 
must be provided. The space now being used is a part of the plant. 

Mr. Bares. My question is why is this larger than all we have had 
previously? This is 1,100 square feet larger than the others that we 
have discussed here. 
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General Myers. Yes, and we have one chapel there of 150 feet. It 
is a larger utilization. 

Mr. Bares. Was this not a permanent base originally in 1938? 

General Myers. As far as I know it was not. We have never classi- 
fied it as a permanent base. 

Mr. Bares. Did we not actually occupy this in 1938 ? 

General Timpertake. Mr. Bates, this was basically an industrial 
facility and those industrial facilities are handled much lke a firm 
would handle one of its plants. We have retained this one in stand- 
by. We either sell them or lease them. It is different from a com- 
mand facility, or an operational field. 

Mr. Bares. Did we not actually occupy this in 1938? 

General Timpertake. No, sir. It was in 1941, and we occupied it 
as a factory establishment. 

Colonel Scuvuyier. This was not a military installation; it was built 
out of expediting production funds for the manufacture of aircraft. 
We had a small detachment in there during the war to accept the air- 
planes and fly them away. The Air Transport Command, now MATS, 
operated a small detachment. Since that time we have been holding 
the plant in standby against a future requirement, and as this air 
defense requirement started, in order to cut down on the amount of 
construction, we used as much of existing plants facilities as we could. 
With the plant there coming back into full production operation it is 
necessary to turn some of those facilities back to manufacturing and 
replace them with facilities for the troops. 

Mr. Barres. The book says that it was originally occupied in 1938, 

Colonel Scuvytier. I believe that was the date when the construc- 
tion started. It was 1941 when production was initiated there. 

Mr. Brooks. That was under the industrial program that actually 
preceded the war program ? 

Colonel Scuvuyier. That is correct. 

Mr. Kevitrner. You have an item No. 11 here, operational building, 
$48,000. The back-up for that says, “Additional land will be required,” 
but you do not have an item in here for land. Iam looking at page 340 
of the back-up books. 

Colonel Rets rv Bara. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can anyone answer it ¢ 

General Myrrs. Apparently not. 

General Timpertake. We will provide the answer to Mr. Kelleher’s 
question Monday morning. 

(The information is as follows:) 

O'HARE INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
No additional land is required at this installation for the fiseal year 1953 public 


works program, The statements in justification of this installation should read 
“no additional land will be required.” 


Mr. Brooks. Then this item will be passed by subject to the question 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, before we go on to the next station I have General 
Disosway here to discuss flight simulators and trainers. I see that Mr. 
Cole has left for the morning, so may we dismiss General Disosway ¢ 
He has the information. 

Let us take up the Oscoda Air Force Base. 
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Colonel Rets pp Bara. That appears on pages 178 and 179. It is 
located 314 miles northwest of Oscoda, Mich. The base was initially 
occupied in 1925 and has been used continuously since that time. This 
base is planned as an operative installation. 

The Government has invested approximately $7,307,000 and of this 
unount $1,974,000 was provided in the fiscal year 1951 and $1,633,000 
was appropriated for in the fiscal year 1952. 

The present request for this base is $660,000. 

Mr. Barres. General Disosway. I think Mr. Cole wanted to know 
the number of manufacturers of flight simulators. 

General Disosway. There are three. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps the General could give us a short statement. 
Of course, if Mr. Cole is not satisfied with it, he can supplement the 
statement. 

General Disosway. We have three sources of manufacturing flight 
simulators, the Aerco Manufacturing Company here in Maryland, 
the Curtiss-Wright Company in New Jersey, and the Link Aviation 
Company in Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Bares. That was the basic question. He made an observation 
some time ago that he had visited one of these and that it had a self- 
contained air-conditioning system. ‘The question then was if that 
is the only type that they put out, why was it necessary to ai-con- 
dition this particular building that we were discussing at the time. 

General Disosway. It has air-conditioning. I thought that I 
would bring this picture in to show you. It has a special air-condi- 
tioning for the pilot here who is in the machine (indicating). If you 
tried to air-condition the whole building to the extent that you air-con- 
dition this, you would have to have too big a unit, to this is specially 
air-conditioned here for the pilot and for the operators back here. 

Mr. Brooks. Why is that? 

General Disosway. Because of the heat that is generated by all 
these electronic devices throughout these panels. 

Mr. Brooks. You have to have more current then to air-condition 
that than you would have generally throughout the building ¢ 

General Disosway. That is correct. The heat generated here 
(indicating) is exhausted out through pipes. Even with all that 
you still have to have air cooling or conditioning of some sort to keep 
the over-all temperature of the room down. In other words, this thing 
is a vicious circle. The more heat you get in there the more heat it 
generates until it will not operate. Your maintenance people in 
here working on it would not be able to work on the outside of these 
things because of the tremendous heat generated by all these elec- 
tronic circuit and radio tubes, vacuum tubes, and so forth. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have any of these buildings in which these are 
contained that do not have air-conditioning ¢ 

General Disosway. We are going to have to have some sort of air- 
cooling system. We have only one of these in the United States at 
the present time. 

Mr. Bates. Where is that ¢ 

General Disosway. Tyndall Air Force Base in Florida. 

Mr. Bates. Is that building entirely air-conditioned ¢ 

General Disosway. We have had to put an air-conditioning system 
in there to make the thing run; yes: 

Mr. Bares. You say to make it run? 
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General Disosway. Yes; to operate the thing. You see, you hay: 
observers in here, in addition to your operators, who get. prebriefing 
prior to the time they get into this machine. 

Mr. Bares. Is not all of that contained in the air-conditioning unit / 

General Disosway. No, sir, that is just for this especially here, and 
for this operator back here (indicating). This is the FY-86D. You 
can put a cover over that and condition it, but you see you hav: 
two blocks of electronic gear in here. You have to have people work 
ing around this gadget and it gets so hot in there that you cannot do 
it even with exhausting some of the heat. 

The Navy have built trailers completely air-conditioned to take 
care of the situation. Then you have a dust problem. If you do not 
have a building that is sealed your dust problem will cause this thing 
to break down. 

Mr. Bares. The one that you have today in Florida has an air 
conditioning unit and all that are contemplated will have air-condi- 
tioning units, and the Navy has an air-conditioning unit for theirs? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you refer to a unit do you mean a flight 
simulator ? 

General Dtsosway. No. There are special air-conditioning units 
built in the flight simulator, but you have to have others in addition. 

Mr. Brooks. For the building? 

General Disosway. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You have $33,000 there for that flight simulator. 

General Disosway. That is the building. These trainers cost con- 
siderably more than that. 

General Myers. $33,000 is for the building that will house the 
simulator. 

Mr. Brooxs. You do not include the air-conditioning unit in the 
simulator ? 

General Disosway. It comes with the simulator. 

Mr. Barres. And the manufacturers indicate that you have to have 
an air-conditioned building? 

General Disosway. Yes, air-cooled or conditioned, but you have to 
have some sort of cooling within the building so that the simulator 
will operate and the people can stay in there. 

Mr. Brooxs. What does a simulator cost, approximately? 

General Disosway. I think this one is $542,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. What sort of plane? 

General Disosway. This is an F—-86D, the intercepter plane. 

Mr. Brooks. And the $33,000 is for the air-conditioning unit ? 

General Disosway. For the building and the air-conditioning unit. 

General Timprertake. The question came up because we had $22 
a square foot as the unit price. It is a technical building, as has been 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Bares. The question was the necessity for having an air-con- 
ditioned building, with emphasis on the air-conditioning. 

Mr. Brooks. We thank you very kindly for coming up here. 

Where is Oscoda, Mich. ? 

Colonel Hersrs. One hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
miles north of Detroit. 

Mr. Barrs. How about the utilities and the storage facilities? Let 
us have an explanation of those. Why do you need them, and what 
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did we have there previously? This is an old base that was established 
in 1925. 

Colonel Reis ev Bara. The utilities comprise storm sewers. The 
total utility item here is $205,000; storm sewer, $160,000 and other 
utilities $45,000. 

During heavy rainfalls and thawing during spring the taxiways 
and the eastern half of the apron area and fuel storage area are en- 
tirely inundated, requiring rerouting of vehicular and aircraft traffic. 
One of the prime rerequisites of an operational unit is speed in 
getting air-borne. Water in the other areas produces work stoppages 
and unnecessary delays. ‘The excess surface water is so critical that 
t has been placed in the No, 2 position on the priority list. 

Mr. Bares. I presume that has been going on for some time. 

Colonel Reis ru Bara. Yes. However, the operations at Oscoda 
have been relatively recent. 

Mr. Bares. Did not this place exist during the last war? What did 
you have there then ‘ 

General Myers. This is a bombing and gunnery range. It was a 
summer camp for bombing and gunnery and has been used to some 
extent for that purpose since the last war. It is only recently that 
we have put an operating unit there. 

Mr. Brooks. Is the construction on the leased portion of the 
premises or the Government-owned portion ¢ 

General Myers. It is on both, sir. The present lease is a 99-year 
lease. We have another 220 acres now in the process of being leased 
and we are trying to get it added to the original 99-year lease. We 
have not consummated it yet. My records show 4.2 acres for ease- 
ments, but that is all leased, and we are trying to get it added to the 
present lease. 

Mr. Bares. You have not had a railroad spur / 

Colonel Reis ex Bara. We have a railroad spur. This project 
will provide for 850-foot passing and car storage tracks. The site 
selected is one that will require very little grading and no fill in con- 
formance with the master plan. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to hook that up with your new ware 
housing ? 

Colonel Eu. Bara. This is a passing site to permit the shunting 
of loaded and empty cars as desired to se for trackage. As 
many as eight cars of coal, two cars of lumber, three cars of foodstuffs 
and six cars of liquid fuel will be pouring in at one time. 

General Myers. This warehousing is not serviced by this trackage. 

Mr. Barres. What did you do before—back out? Is it additional 
trackage ? 

General Myers. I do not think that the warehouse is located right 
on these tracks. 

Colonel Et Bara. I have no indication. 

Mr. Bares. Tell us about the warehousing. What are you going to 
use the warehousing for ? 

Colonel Ex Bara. In this project we propose to provide for 20,000 
square feet of aircraft and troop supply warehousing and 400 feet of 
railroad tracks. The construction will conform to standard USAF 
plans for aircraft and troop supply warehouses. 

Mr. Bates. What about the railroad tracks? 
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Colonel Ex Bara. I will get tothat. Apparently they are extending 
the railroad tracks down to these warehouses. 

Mr. Bares. Is that the question that I asked before ? 

General Myers. It is a separate track. The warehouses are not 
located on this passing track. The track for the warehouse is 
included in the warehouse item. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a separate item? The track is included in the 
storage item ¢ 

General Myers. In the warehouse item; yes. 

Mr. Bares. That is a unique little parcel. Do you ordinarily do 
that ? 

General Myers. Yes, we do. ‘That is our criterion. The unit cost 
of the warehousing includes the trackage that serves it. 

Mr. Brooks. That trackage is only the length of the warehouse, 
400 feet. 

General Myers. It is connected up to the existing track. 

Mr. Kentiener. I see that three prefabricated metal buildings for 
warehousing are being erected at the present time. I gather that 
all you need is an appropriation for those. You do not need the 
authorization of this committee to erect a prefabricated warehouse: 
is that correct, because they are not permanent construction / 

General Myers. Well, sir, we either need the authorization of this 
committee to spend any funds for construction, or we do it when it is 
a small job out of our maintenance and operation fund, which carries 
an item for minor construction, and under the present law, which 1 
presume will be continued, a maximum of $50,000 for any project. 

Mr. Keviener. $200,000. 

General Myers. $50,000 with the ap yproval of the Secretary of the 
Air Force ; $200,000 for approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kenieuer. What I am thinking of, and I think the record 
should show this, is that conceivably you could buy prefabricated 
warehouses which would be of very considerable size, and erect them 
without this committee knowing about it. 

General Myrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiener. And you could erect those without this committee 
being aware of it; is that correct ? 

General Myers. We could erect them if we got the approval 
the Secretary of Defense, to the extent of $200,000. 

Mr. Kevitener. That would be only the erection cost 4 

General Myers. Yes: foundations, utilities and everything going 
to make them useful. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there are no further questions, it is so ordered. 

We will now take up the next one, the Otis Air Force base at Fal 
mouth, Mass. This is for $2,576,000, 

Colonel Rets ru Bara. This is located nine miles north-northeast 
of Falmouth, Mass. It was initially occupied in 1941. It has been 
used continuously since that time. The Government has invested 
approximately $9,764,000 in the base. and of this amount $1,801,000 
was provided in the fiscal year 1951 and $3,591,000 was appropriated 
in the fiscal vear 1952. 

The present request for this base is $2, 


576,000, and of this amount 


we rah ed tospend for communication facilities, $44 0003 oper itional 
facilities, $515.000: aireraft maintenance fac ilities. $511,000: utilities. 
$774,000: medical facilities, $174,000; storage facilities, $560,000, 
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The facilities augmentation will be 10-year life construction. 

Mr. Brooks. There are facilities for ammunition. I see that you 
have igloos there. 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to have fewer people there than you 
have presently, so with that in mind I would like to get some idea 
of the reason for the increase. You have more storage facilities. You 
are spending for utilities. You have an additional hangar. ‘Tell us 
about the different things that require these additions. 

General Myers. The ones that are programed now are ones that we 
did not program before, but need. Our programs have all been 
materially reduced in the past. For instance, your communication 
building, your readiness hangar, the maintenance hangar, the utilities 
that go with it, the dental clinic and the storage facilities are non- 
existent. 

Colonel Rets ru Bara. The mission of the base is being increased, 
even though the personnel might indicate a decrease. At the present 
time, for instance, we have [ off the record ]. 

Mr. Bares. Tell us about this heat and steam distribution system, 
$600,000. What is the purpose of that / 

Colonel Reis rn Bara. This project will provide an underground 
steam distribution system consisting of 20.000 linear feet of steam 
lines to provide central heating to the buildings to be constructed. 
The proposed construction will be in accordance with the approved 
plan. 

The proposed construction of steam distribution lines is required 
to furnish heat to facilities located on the base. A heating plant 
with a 2,000-horsepower capacity was programed in fiscal year 1952. 
However, funds made available were inadequate to project the re- 
quired steam lines. This project will provide existing facilities and 
facilities to be constructed during the expansion program of the Air 
Force at Otis Base with adequate central heating. 

Mr. Bares. It is going to cost you $600,000 for that ? 

Colonel Rets ep Bara. Underground steam distribution lines are 
figured at $30 and we are going to put in 20,000 feet of it. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; on the face of it, these central heating 
steam distribution systems seem very costly but in the long run, nor- 
mally over a period of 5 years, they pay for themselves in reduced 
operating costs. 

Mr. Barres. Are these buildings going to be scattered ¢ 

General Myers. These are steam lines, sir. 

Mr. Bares. 1 understand that, but you said that they were going 
to lead into the new buildings. 

General Myrrs. That is nght. 

Mr. Bares. Is not that the justification of it? 

Colonel Rets rx Bara. Existing and new buildings. 

Mr. Bares. Both ? 

Colonel Rets rn Bara. Both, yes. Let me cover this again. The 
proposed construction of steam lines is required to furnish heat to 
facilities located on the base. A heating plant with 2,000-horsepower 
capacity was programed in fiscal year 1952. However, funds mad 
available were inadequate to project the required steam lines. We 
did not have funds enough to project all the required steam lines. 
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Mr. Barres. What do you have up there now? It is pretty cold in 
Massachusetts in the wintertime. Certainly you are connected up 
with some sort of central heating arrangement. 

Colonel Rets et Bara. Some of the items in fiscal year 1952 hay 
not yet been constructed and occupied and the problem of heatin; 
during the winter season has not presented itself. 

General Myers. Some of the facilities up there have space heating 
at the present time. 

Mr. Bares. That is what I was trying to find out. 

General Myers. Some of them are away from this central plant 
{ have not been up there for some time, but when I was last there, 
there were a lot of them that had space heating, individual space 
heaters. 

Mr. Brooks. Are there any further questions? If there is no objec 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Barres. I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Committee will stand in recess until Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon the Committee adjourned to meet on Monday, May 
26, 1952, at 10 a.m.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 





MONDAY, MAY 26, 1952 


Hovse or RePreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding.) 

The Cramman. What page are we now on, in the book ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. Page 183. 

The Cuarrman. Did we approve any zero bases / 

General TimpertAKe. McGuire, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now Oxnard? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sit. 

The Cuairman. Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on the Public Works Bill, 
H. R. 7694. 

Now, the first item, so Mr. Kelleher advises me, is on page 30 of the 
bill and page 183 of the book, Oxnard Air Force Base, Oxnard, Calif. : 
Operational facilities, utilities, and storage facilities, $782,000. 

All right, General. 

General TrmperLAke. This is Colonel Kelley, Director of Installa- 
tions, Air Defense Command, who is our first witness, sir, and Colonel 
McBride is with him, Director of Operations, Air Defense Command. 

Colonel Ketiey. Sir, we have requirements for Diesel fuel storage 
at Oxnard of 3,000 gallons. That is Diesel fuel for heavy equipment 
and generators. It is storage for that Diesel fuel. 

The Cuairman. What is the military personnel there? 

Colonel Ketuey. 98 officers, 697 enlisted men, a total of 795. 

The CHarrman. 98 officers there now? 

Colonel Ketiry. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. How many officers there now? Give a little 
background—off the record. 

(Statement off the record) 

The CuatrrmMan. How many squadrons there? 

Colonel Kerury. Sir, this answer will have to be off the record. 

The CHairMan. It is Government-owned land? 

Colonel Ketiry. It was initially Government-owned land. It was 
later turned over to the county of Ventura in 1945, with recapture 
rights reserved by the Government. 

The Cnarrman. Now, I see last year we authorized $3,987,000 to 
be spent there. 

Colonel Ketter. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, has that money been spent? 

Colonel Kertry. It is being spent now. 
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The CuarrMan. It is being spent there now? 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And in addition to what we spent there in the 
1951 budget, you want $782,000 more? 

( ‘olonel Keiiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it is an operational base / 

Colonel Keniry. Yes, sir. 

The Crarman. Then when you have your squadron there, what 
will be the military strength at that place? 

Colonel Keniry. (Reply off record.) 

The Cuatrman. Now, this is 10-year construction ? 

Colonel Ketiey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, let’s see. Recreational facilities, 7,000 
square feet, $11 a square foot, $11 unit price. 

What type of recreational facilities are contemplated ¢ 

Colonel Ketiey. That will be one large building, Mr. Chairman. 
which will be used both as a theater and a chapel. 

The CramMan. Theater and chapel? 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes, sir; it is Just one large building, with a 
stage at the end. 

The Cramman. And in your previouws—— 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, in our previous hearings it was 
brought out that this recreational facility has been priced wrongly 
at many stations. The average price is $13 a square foot for that 
7,000 square feet facility, or a total of $91,000, and with your per- 
mission sir, we would like “a ip Fasicon that wherever it is different in 
this book, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then you are raising it from $11 up to $13; i 
that it? 

General Myers. In some cases it is a raise, and in some cases it is 
a lowering, sir. We have had others where it had been priced $16. 

The Cuairman. Now, $11 at this base, you estimated / 

General Myers. It was estimated at each base, sir, which is contrary 
to our normal procedure—— 

The CuammMan. Why don’t you let it stand where you estimated, 
at $11, and where you estimated $13 let it stand at $134 Why do you 
want to raise it from $11 to $13 where you can get it done for $11? 

General Myers. Well, sir, all the other facilities have been priced 
on an average cost per square foot, or an average unit price through- 
out the United States. If the chairman of the committee wishes to 
leave it as it is, we have no objection, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think in your estimates you estimated $11. 
didn’t you? Isn’t that what you estimated, or do you just guess at 
it ¢ 

General Myers. This was a guess. 

The Cuairman. That is right. Now, that is the way to talk. We 
know—off the record 





Mr. Corr. Leave it in; there is a lot of truth to it. 

The Cnairman. Now, did you make an engineering calculation 
and an engineer survey to determine whether this would be $11, $7, $8 
or you just said it approximately cost $11? 

General Myers. Well, sir, the explanation of that is that this build- 
ing was designed rather late in the program, and based on the design 
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that. was made, we did make an estimate of the cost at $15 a square foot. 

The Cuarrman. Now, don’t you know for this type of building, $11 
jis rather high? Now, from what you said, it is just going to be four 
sides to the building and a great big vacant space inside, with facilities 
for a chapel and facilities for a theater. 

Don’t you know that $11 or $13 a square foot is very high to m) 
way of thinking, because I know something about building. 

General Myers. No, sir; I don’t believe it 1s, sir. 

The Cuamman. What are you going to build it out of? Lumber 

General Myers. Lumber or masonry, depending on which is the 
most economical material, sir. And, of course, all the utilities that go 
in a building of that kind—— 

The CuarrmMan. How much do you estimate a square foot for build- 
ing a house ¢ 

General Myers. We have priced our house at $13 a square foot, sir; 
that is family quarters. 

The Cuarrman. How much do you estimate in building warehouses ¢ 

General Myers. $8.40 a square foot, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right; this is Just a little bit above a warehouse. 

General Myers. No, sir; I don’t think so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. There will be no decorations on it. The beams 
will be exposed. This doesn’t include the furniture or anything of 
the kind. I think you ought to make a restudy of all your unit price 
on recreational facilities, because it is just such items as this that get 
you in trouble. They investigate it, and they come around and say 
“They are building $11 a square foot.” 

Now, at $11 a square foot you can cover with $1 bills, $5 bills. Now, 
that doesn’t make a good picture. We are pressed for money. You 
gentlemen have to do better than this, because this bill runs high. 
You have very important items in here, and you jeopardize your whole 
bill on items just like these things in here, where you don’t give it 
good consideration. 

You just guessed at it, as you said. I think the committee would 
be warranted if we put some limitation in here in regard to cost per 
square foot. We can go into that with the engineers. That is on 
all engineering facilities. We will just have to take the bull by the 
horns and just write something in here, and then you will just have 
to build your recreational facilities within your money, and not use 
so much money for recreational facilities. 

General TimperLaAkeE. Mr. Chairman, in this program, in the bill 
we are considering, there are no recreational facilities of this type. 
This is over in the first supplemental, so this particular item will not 
have to be changed in the bill, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I know that. 

General Timpertake. We will restudy—— 

The Cuairman. I just saw recreational facilities, $11 per square 
foot. It is in the first supplemental bill. It is not included in this. 
But in these items, as Mr. Kelleher called to my attention, the ques- 
tion of recreational facilities was raised on some other base by the 
committee last week. That is the reason I am raising it again. So I 
think the committee will be warranted, when we have the engineers 
to give their views, to just write in there that the recreational facilities 
shall not cost more than just so much a square foot. 
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General Timpertake. That is right. And we will restudy and 
give you a breakdown on that cost. 

The Cramman. You can build nice recreational facilities for a good 
deal Jess than $11 or $13. Any other questions from members of the 
committee on Oxnard? 

Mr. Kelleher, do you have anything on that program? 

Mr. Ketxener. I see last year there was a parachute and dinghy 
shop. Is this just one more of the same # 

The Cuarrman. You mean the 1951 bill? 

Mr. Ketiener. In the 1952 program there was an identical item 
to item 4 under “D.” 

The CuHarrmMan. You mean the 1951 bill? 

Mr. Keviener. 1952, sir; 1952 program; last year’s. 

The Cuarmman. Well, last year’s bill said airfield pavement, fuel 
storage—— 

General Myers. This is in addition to what was in last year, sir. 

Mr. Ketrener. Among the operational facilities was a parachute 
and dinghy shop, and my question was why another one this year? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Myers. Sir, this was 1,500 square feet in the last program, 
which is not adequate. Our requirement is for 4,500 square feet. 
Our standard drawing is 4,500 square feet for a parachute and dinghy 
shop. The balance is in this program. 

Mr. Kevitener. And you are acquiring 646 acres for this base, too; 
aren’t you? 

I think the original testimony indicated you had recapture rights 


only. 

7 Myers. We are in the process of requiring 156 acres for an 
avigation easement. 

Mr. Ketiener. You were authorized 646 acres at $1,800 an acre, 
for $1,163,000, last year. 

Colonel Ketter. That was additional land on which to build the 
facilities for 1952. 

The Cuarrman. And that is being acquired at this time? 

Colonel Ketuey. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Any questions on this item? 

If not, the committee tentatively approves it. 

Now, take your next item. The next item is Paine Field, Everett, 
Wash. : operational facilities, utilities and storage facilities, $1,299,000. 

That is on page 184 of the book and page 30 of the bill. 

All right, now, give us some information with regard to this. 

Colonel Krtiry. Paine Air Force Base is located 6.5 miles south- 
west of Everett, Wash., on 1,417 acres of county-owned land. The 
base was initially occupied in 1941 and later turned over to Snohomish 
County in 1948, with recapture rights reserved by the Government. 

The base was reoccupied in April of 1951. This base is planned as 
an operating installation. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the personnel there, military personnel ? 

Colonel McBriwz. There is just a small holding detachment there, 
Mr. Chairman. We won’t open it up until after the first of the next 
fiscal year for full operation. 

The CuHarrman. How many will be there? 

Colonel Ketixy. (Reply off record.) 
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The Cuairman. Now, in the last bill we passed we made available 
$1,522,000. Mr. Kelleher, any questions? 

Mr. Ketiever. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions from members of the committee? 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, you made a note, now, to be sure to call our 
attention to recreational facilities. I see it in here. 

Mr. Keviener. I have made a note on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

The next one is Palmdale-Los Angeles County Airport, Palmdale, 
Calif. All right; what is that? 

Colonel Kettey. Palmdate is located 3 miles northeast of Palmdale, 
Calif. The base was initially occupied in 1948 and later turned over 
to the city and county of Los Angeles in 1945, with recapture rights 
reserved by the Government. This base will be an operational instal- 
lation. 

There is nothing there now. 

The CuarrmMan. That base was not dealt within the Public Law 
155; was it, last year? 

Colonel Ketter. No, sir; this is a new base. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you say you have a recapture on the land ? 

Colonel Kretiry. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. How many acres of land is it? 

Colonel Ketiey. 979 acres, municipally owned land. 

The Cuairman. And that is going to be transferred to the Govern- 
ment ? 

General Myrrs. That is being purchased, sir, at the present time, 
from industrial funds. 

The CHarrMan. From what? 

General Myers. Industrial resource funds, sir. 

The CHarrman. You are submitting it to the committee? 

Mr. Keiieuer. It would be 

The Cuatrman. It would be submitted to the committee, would 
it not? 

General Myers. It has been submitted to the committee and ap- 
proved, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let me ask you: What is worrying me out in 
California and particularly the southern part of California, is water. 
Have you looked into the question of water out there, to see if you are 
going to have sufficient water and not be in the situation like they are 
in Camp Pendleton, and that southern area of California ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; we certainly have. 

The CrarrmMan. Well, what is your water situation? Where are 
you going to get your water? We can’t overlook this item. 

Colonel Ketitry. We are putting in two wells down there, Mr. 
Chairman. Actually, we are going into a completely virgin site for 
the development of this field, adjacent to where Lockheed will have 
their plant. 

The Cuatrman. How close is Lockheed’s plant ? 

Colonel Ketiey. In the development of that, it will be adjacent to it. 

The Cuamman. And the reason you are putting it there is 

Colonel Ketiey. (Reply off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. How many more squadrons are in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles? 
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Colonel McBriwr. When we get to our full program, Mr. Chairman, 
we will have a total—this should be considered classified. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That should not be in the record. 

Colonel McBrinr. At the moment we are operating from Long 
Beach. 

The Cuamman. Why can’t you continue to operate from Long 
Beach ? 

Colonel McBrine. It is to be used for some other purpose, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now Long Beach is very close—Long Beach has a 
dual military situation. There is a Navy hospital down there and all 
the oil of that area is down there, and San Pedro is there, and a great 
naval supply base. Now, have you got any groups there now, fighter 
squadrons there now ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarmman. Then you are moving out of Long Beach. How 
much have you invested in Long Beach? 

Colonel McBripr. Sir—— 

Phe Cuamman. Why can’t you stay at Long Beach instead of going 
to some new place? 

General Myers. We have that, sir. 

The CHamrman. You are going to start now from scratch out there 
inanew place. You have Long Beach right there. 

Now, Long Beach is in the Defense Command. Now, you are just 
going out toa brand new place, just because it is available ? 

Colonel McBrinr. No, sir. May I take this part off the record ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir; tell us about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatmrman. Why couldn’t you do the same thing from Long 
Beach ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. That is right. Well, it is not necessary to have it 
located either north, east, south, or west. You can pick it up by your 
radar, even if it is coming from the east. You could pick it up by radar 
if the base were south or west or north or east. 

Colonel McBring. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You could protect it; couldn't you? 

Colonel McBrinr. Yes, sir; you surely can. But it is a matter of 
timing, Mr. Chairman. We want to get every second’s advantage 
that we can. 

The Cnarmman. Yes. The only point running through my mind: 
You have an interceptor down at Long Beach. How much have you 
spent there, General ? 

General Myers. $4,866,000, approximately. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, from the statement made up to 
date, you are just going to move off and leave it and go to this new 
place? 

Colonel McBrine. No, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. What are you going to do with Long Beach? 

General Trmpertake. It is going to be utilized completely, sir. 
There is an industrial establishment at the end of the field, the Douglas 


Aircraft Co. 
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The CuatrMan. I am talking about this from a defense standpoint. 
All your defense activities are going to be moved away. 

General Trwpertake. The air defense only. 

The CuHatrrMan. Yes. 

General Timpertakr. But the field will be completely occupied, 
saturated, sir, with other activities, including the ferrying of aircraft 
from those factories. 

The CHairmMan. Then the $4 million you invested there won't be lost. 

General TrimBerLaAKe. No, sir; not one penny, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I don’t quite understand the amount of 
time that will be saved with several miles when you talk about jet 
planes. 

Colonel McBrinz. Well, I would like to explain that. Mir. Bates. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrmMan. All right; take your next item—— 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cour. Is this air base being used now ? 

Colonel McBriwr. Which one is that? 

Mr. Corr. Palmdale. 

Colonel McBrinr. No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. It is not. 

Colinel McBring. No, sir; it is to be developed. 

Mr. Coz. Well, it was used during the war? 

Colonel Keniry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. And then no further use has been made of the properties 
since the war ¢ 

Colonel Ketiey. No, sir; it was turned over to the city and county 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cotz. What happened to the buildings, if any, that were on it / 

Colonel Kettey. They were turned over with the airfield, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. What has happened to them? 

Colonel McBripr. I can’t say, but I know they are not there. I 
lave flown over it recently, and there is almost no buildings there 
at all. 

Mr. Corr. There is practically nothing there ? 

Colonel McBrivr. Yes, sir; it is just one or two buildings. 

Mr. Corr. That is why it is necessary to spend so much money. 
apparently, for sanitation and utilities. All we have to start with, 
then, is land ? 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes, sir; and runways, sir. 

The CHairman. Now, the second slice involves $4.709,000. So that 
will make, that we are going to spend there, about $5 million at this 
base ? 

Colonel McBrine. I want to make one point clear. That is the Air 
Defense Command’s expenditures there: there will be more expendi- 
tures from other sources there. 

The Crairman. Now, Mr. Kelleher, any questions / 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. 
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I have a note here that indicates that you are going to have to 
acquire almost 5,000 acres of land there ultimately, and that you are 
going to spend about $30 million and make this a_ permanen! 
installation. 

General Timpertake. Can I take that one, sir? 

That large expediture, Mr. Kelleher, is for industrial installations, 
a flight test and a flight delivery point north of the range. The 
weather is such that in Los Angeles they find that they can get more 
efliciency by trucking their aircraft out to Palmdale and flight tes! 
them and flight deliver them out there. That was the Lockheei 
activity. 

The permanency of that is based on the permanency of any in- 
dustrial installation where you want to own the land, so that you 
can dispose of it at the best interests of the Government, like any 
other commercial enterprise. 

The Cuarman. Now, Mr. Kelleher, what is the whole picture of 
this?) What is going to be the total cost of the second slice, and all 
this thing here ? 

Mr. Keriener. Well, the two slices together make $5,089,000. 
Where is this 5,000 acres 
The Cuatrman. About $45 million defense investment there? 
Mr. Ketitener. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is the objective they are driving at. That 
the picture behind the scenes. 

Mr. Ketiener. Apparently this has two separate functions and 
the $30 million is for the industrial aspect of it. 

General TimpertAke. That is right. 

Mr. Kevvener. Is that correct / 

General TimperLaAke. It comes out of expediting production funds 
and not public work funds. 

Mr. Ketiener. And not public works? 

General TimperLaAke. That is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. But the total investment will be, as the Chairman 
says, far in excess of course, of what is in the book here. 

General TrwpertAKke. That is correct. This is just the command 
or operational function. 

The CHarrman. Then put it this way: You are only telling the 
committee that from the air defense standpoint your total program 
will be about a $5 million investment. But as a matter of fact, from 
another fund you are going to put in about $30 million more. 

General TimperLAKe. That is correct, sir. The air defense is a 
tenant on this base, the main purpose of which is this industrial 
function. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s clean up 

Mr. Core. I thought this was being established as an air defense 
unit; that that was the purpose of the air facility. 

Colonel McBripr. I believe you have that confused with Oxnard. 

The CHarrman. No; we are talking about this one. 

Mr. Corr. Isn't this base at Palmdale an air defense station ? 

General Tiweertake. That is correct; as a tenant on an industrial 
facility. 

The Cuarrman. Who owns the industrial facilities ? 

General Timpertake. The Air Force. 
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The Cuarrman. The Air Force. Now, who is occupying them‘ 

General Timpertake. Lockheed and finally North American also. 

The Cuairman. Then we are furnishing the facilities to produce 
airplanes for us out at this place; is that right / 

General Trmpertake. That is right, sir. 

The CuHairMan. And we are investing or going to invest about $30 
million for that ? 

General TimBerLAKe. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, is that in buildings or is that in runways 
or testing, or what ? 

Is the plane going to be actually manufactured there, or assembled 
there ¢ 

General TrwperLAKke. Just assembled, sir. 

The CHaAtRMAN. Just assembled. ‘Then we will have a great 
number of employees out there; is that right? 

General TrmperLakeE. That is right, sir; many of them coming from 
Los Angeles. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, we merely are expanding the 
facilities of the aviation companies to carry out our contracts ! 

General TimBerLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrrman. And you get a credit on the application of the 
plane for our investment ? 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Or do they charge us the same amount they would 
if we didn’t put up anything out there? 

General Trmpertake. No, sir; as you know, the aircraft procure- 
ment contracts are all on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. ‘ 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

General TrmperLaAke. So the costs will not be a part of this aircraft 
contract ; the cost of operating this facility and buying this facility at 
Palmdale. 

The Cuamrman. Now, do you not have to submit to the committee 
your request for your $30,000,000 to be spent there / 

General TimBerLAkE. Only the land, sir. 

The Crairman. Only the land? 

General TrmperLAke. The land, sir. 

The Cuamrman. And you have to have 5,000 acres for that? 

General TimperLake. Finally, sir. 

The CramrMan. That is right. Then you are buying the land and 
putting up the runways and all that. Then the manufacturer, he 
will use our facilities to carry out his contract ? 

General TrmBer“ake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And then another portion of the field will be used 
by the Air Defense Command is that correct? 

General Trmper.tAKeE. That is right. 

The CrratrMan. I have it all in my mind. 

AJ] right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, just one thing: 

Are there any facilities there now? It the plant there now? 

General TrmperLAkE. Yes, sir; I think there was a small detach- 
ment during the war at this place to receive aircraft and ferry them 
to the East, sir, when the ferry command was taking aircraft and 
shipping them out of the east coast. 
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The Cuairman. Well, of course this is nothing unusual. We do i 
everywhere. Anybody that wants it done, why, we put up the facili- 
ties and build the buldings, and furnish them the accommodations 
to carry out our contract. Very seldom do we ever get any credit 
for the investment we make. We go ahead and pay the same price 
as if the corporation had put that up itself. 

Now, take your next item. Portland International Airport, Port 
land, Org. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, last week—I don’t know whether it 
has been called to your attention, but the committee tentatively de- 
cided to pass items with respect to infirmaries and hospitals and deal 
with them all at once. This project has an item for infirmary and 
I thought I would speak of it to indicate without passing on the in- 
firmary phase 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Coir. But to particularly call to your attention the estimate of 
S17 per square foot for an infirmary facility and $16 a square foot 
for a recreational facility. 

The CuarrMan. But that is in the second slice. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t know what slice, but eventually it comes out of 
the same pocket. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

All right; we will deal with that separately when we get the 
engineers. 

Now, the next one is Portland International Airport, Portland. 
Oreg. 

Now.-tell us something about that. 

Colonel Keniry. Portland International Airport is located 4.5 miles 
northeast of Portland, Oreg., on 403 acres of city-owned land. This 
base was initially occupied by the Air Force in 1941 and later turned 
over to the city of Portland in January of 1950, with recapture rights 
reserved by the Government, it was reoccupied by the United States 
Air Force in January of 1950. 

The CuHairman. What is your personnel there? 

Colonel Keniry. The personnel there right now is 146 officers and 
1,070 enlisted men. We will reduce the number of airmen there and 
increase the number of officers. The increase in officers is based on 
the type of aircraft that we have there. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I see this is 10-year construction. Why 
shouldn’t it be permanent construction? Why shouldn't all these 
bases in the Northwest be permanent bases ? 

General Timpertake. Well, sir, I think you are talking about the 
type of buildings, sir, to do the job. 

The CHarrman. Yes; that is it. 

General Timpertakr. This 10-year life construction, when con- 
structed in a cold area, has the insulation in it necessary for it to 
function. 

The Cuammnan. I think all the bases in the Norhwest part of the 
country, Washington, Oregon, and along the California coast, all 
should be classified as permanent installations. Certainly, if there 
is any section of the country that can be bombed, it is probably that 
section of the country. 
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While your construction of 10 years may be sufficient to last 25 
or 30 years, nevertheless you don’t want to be picking them up and 
moving them. You want to have the benefit of the Wherry house. Try 
to make permanent places for interceptors, because I know of no 
better place you could have interceptors than the Northwest; do you? 

General TimMBerLaKe. No, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn. All right; take your next one. 

Mr. Core. Is this an active airport now / 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Corr. What is the reason it takes such—then it must have 
hangars on it ¢ 

Colonel Kretury. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Cote. Why do you need to build more hangars ? 

Colonel Ketiey. The maintenance hangar that is here that we are 
now using was actually constructed for the Air National Guard. ‘The 
Air National Guard was federalized, and an active Air Force unit is 
now using that hangar. This is a replacement hangar for that Air 
National Guard hangar, sir. 

Mr. Core. But it is possible for the Air National Guard to use it, 
and for the active duty Air Force people to use it concurrently ¢ 

Colonel Kettey. No, sir; when the National Guard comes back, 
it is not. 

Mr. Cotx. When is the National Guard coming back ¢ 

Colonel Ketitey. It was 21 months from last January, I believe, 
sir. 

Colonel McBrivr. January 1950. 
Mr. Coir. At any rate, it is impossible to combine the activities 
of active duty Air Force in this hangar and National Guard ¢ 

Colonel McBripr. Yes, sir. You see—— 

Mr. Core. It is impossible. 

Colonel McBripr. Yes, sir. They both have aircraft, and you need 
hangars to maintain both of them. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let me develop this: 

In Public Law 155 we made available $1,793,000 for this air base. 
I see you have here fuel storage and dispensing facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, and so on. 

You have the same items in this that you have in the previous item. 
Now, what became of the $1,793,000 ¢ 

Colonel Ketiey. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe there is a dupli- 
cation there. 

The CnuarrMan. All right. Let’s read the law. Now, here it is: 
Portland Municipal Airport, Portland, Oreg. Airfield pavement, 
fuel storage and dispensing facilities—now, that is in this bill. Oper- 
ational facilities. That is in this bill. Aircraft maintenance facil- 
ities. Training facilites. Family housing. Administration and 
supporting facilities. Storage facilities, utilities. $1,793,000. 

Now, that is the law on the books today. 

Colonel Kretiry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you have in this bill Portland International] 
Airport, Portland, Oreg. The only difference is you call it Portland 
International. Then you have airfield pavements, liquid-fuel storage 
and dispensing facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, utilities, and 
storage facilities, $973,000. 
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Then your second slice is going to come along and ask for $280,000 
more. Now, how did you spend this $1,793,000? 

Colonel Kriiey. May I run over the apparent duplication, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I see them right here. 

Colonel Ketiry. Hydrant refueling, that was put in there, is the 
fueling item in 1952 for the high-speed refueling hydrants with the 
storage for jet fuel. The liquid fuel storage we are asking for now 
is for regular 100 to 130 octane gasoline for our conventional type 
aircraft. Also some lubricating oil storage. On the aircraft main- 
tenance facilities in 1952, we had an aircraft maintenance shop which 
was to supplement the facilities which were there. Here we are 
asking for an aircraft maintenance hangar to replace the facilities 
of the National Guard which we are now using. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Colonel Ketiey. And their shops. 

The CuHatmman. Get back to the first item. Airfield pavement. 
You have airfield pavement in both bills. Now, how much did you 
spend of your $1,793,000 for airfield pavement ? 

Colonel Ketxiey. In our bill for 1952, sir, all that we put in was 
an alert apron and a parking apron. That was for parking of 
aircraft. 

This item which is actually erroneously called runway extension, 
is to fix an over-run, which has a ditch across it, in which we want 
to put a culvert and close it over in order to provide additional safety 
for our aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I wish you would break down in the record— 
we will just take this case as an illustration—how you spent your 
$1,793,000. You got it there? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Read it off, and let’s hear it. 

General Myers. The program in 1952 was: Parking apron, $252,000; 
alert apron, $77,000; April fill, $60,000; aircraft wash rack, $14,000; 
hydrant refueling, $360,000. Fire station, $40,000. Readiness build- 
ing, $171,000. Alert hangar, $200,000. Aircraft maintenance shop, 
$112,000. Housing, five units, family housing, $62,000; utilities, 
$63,000 ; organizational supply building, $8,000; communications and 
electronics shop, $11,000. Building relocation and reconditioning, 
$302,000; security fencing, $50,000; and that is a total of $1,793,000. 

The CHatrman. What have you down there for Administrative 
and supporting facilities? You didn’t read that out. 

General Myers. Well, that would be family housing, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no; family housing wouldn’t be administrative. 
Family housing is separate. 

General Myers. Oh; security fencing, sir. 

The Cuamman. You wouldn’t say administrative and supporting 
facilities was a fence, would you? 

General Myers. That comes under that classification. 

The CHamman, All right. 

Now, what is the total amount? Is that $1,793,000 ¢ 

General Myers. $1,793,000. 

The Ciamman. All right. Now break down how you are going to 
spend this $973,000. 
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General Myers. That is airfield pavements, listed as runway ex- 
tension, $297,000. Aviation gasoline storage, $45,000. 

Mr. Keviener. That is $11,000; isn’t it? 

Colonel Kettry. That is $11,000, General. 

General Myers. $11,000; excuse me. 

The CuarMan. All right; go ahead. 

General Myers. Aircraft maintenance hangar for the Air National 
Gnard, $306,000; utilities, $79,000, and ordnance storage, igloos, 
$980,000. For a total of $973,000, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, in your 1952 appropriation, has contracts 
been let for all of it ? 

General Myers. No, sir, they have not. 

The Cuamman. All right. Then you are going to have——how 
much have contracts been let for ? 

General Myers. Well, I think nothing, sir. 

The CuHarrman. What? 

General Myers. Nothing. 

The Cuatrman., All right. 

General Myers. And the reason for that, sir 

The Cuatrman. Now, you have the money, you have the $1,974,000 
to your credit. You have the money to your credit. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrman,. You haven't done a thing in the world. 

General Myers, That is right, sir 

The Cuarrman. And it is an Air Defense Command base. That is 
what it is. Very important. And since we have made the money 
available, you haven’t even let a contract for it? 

General Myers. May I explain that, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Now, isn’t that true of a great many of these 
items? About half of them in the same kind of fix ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir; it is. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Myers. But not for the same reason here, sir. 

The Crairman. Well, what is the reason you haven’t let your 
contracts ? 

General Myers. The reason we haven't gone ahead, here, sir, is 
the difficulties in the negotiations that we have had with the Port of 
Portland Authority in our agreement for the use of the base. We 
had an agreement over a year ago whereby the port of Portland would 
make a new area available to us, and we would relocate these buildings, 
that is in this 1952 program a | 

The CHarrMAN. Now, General, bring up here in the morning the 


bases where we made money available under Public Law 155 which 
you haven’t even let contracts for. 
(The information is as follows: 
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Zone of interior air force bases in Public Law 155 for which appropriations were 
made and no contracts have been let as of June 1, 1952 


(ir Force base 


Brookley, Mobile, Ala 

Robins, Macon, Ga 

Mallory Spec. Depot, Memphis, Tenn 
Lawson, Fort Benning, Ga 
Pope, Fort Bragg, N.C 
Limestone, Maine 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Westover, Springfield, Mass 
Otis, Falmouth, Mass 

Presque Isle, Maine 

Hanscom, Bedford, Mass 
Burlington, Vt 

Mount Washington, N. H- 
Gentile Spec. Depot, Dayton, Ohio 
Wilkins Spec. Depot, Shelby, Ohio 
Chanute, Rantoul, Il 

Castle, Merced, Calif 

Hamilton, San Rafael, Calif 
Hill, Ogden, Utah 

Williams, Ariz _- 

Edwards, Muroc, Calif 

George, Victorville, Calif 

Luke, Ariz ; 

March, Riverside, Calif 

Nellis, Las Vegas, New 
McClellan, Sacramento, Claif. .- 
Dover, Del 

Cornell Laboratory, N. Y 

New Castle County Airport, Del 
Ardmore, Okla 

Clovis, N. Mex 

Goodfellow, Tex 

Gray, Camp Hood, Tex 
Kirtland, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Sedalia, Mo 

Lincoln, Nebr-~ 

Mountain Home, Idaho 
Fairchild, Wash 


Total 


Authorization, 
Public Law 155 


| 
$11, 380, 000 | 
0, 683, 000 | 
84, 000 | 
9, 058, 000 | 
20, 335, 000 | 
19, 181, 000 
46, 558, 000 
11, 427, 000 
3, 591, 000 
, 507, 000 
, 770, 000 | 
, 069, 000 
2°3, 000 
. 006, 000 
, 237, 000 | 
, 759, 000 | 
, 979, 000 
, 429, 000 | 
, 935, 000 | 
, 252, 000 
441, 000 | 
, 09,090 | 
267, 000 | 
5, 390, 000 | 
, 870, 000 
3, 830, 000 | 
}, 229, 000 | 
, 500, 000. | 
631, 000 | 
188, 000 
, 670, 000 | 
583, 000 
463, 000 | 
540, 000 
462, 000 
9, 451, 000 | 
1, 109, 000 
3, 023, 000 


r e W2 


me po oe 


, wei 
Neon eee Seo 


| twisty 


438, 214, 000 


Appropriation, 
Public Law 254 


$4, 589, 000 
18, 102, 000 

$4, 000 
000 
4, O00 
OO) 
32, 000 
7, 000 











3, 591, 000 
1, 507, O00 
3, 770, 000 
1 


267, 000 
261, 000 
148, 000 
205, 000 
441, 000 
500, 000 
631, 000 
423, OOO 
670, 000 
583, 000 
311, 000 
045, 000 
603, 000 
2, 129, 000 
, 932, OOO 
19, 025, 000 


Be co 


_ 


FPS 


rt 
tht 


362, 388, 000 


Overseas air force bases in Public Law 155 for which appropriations were made 
and no contracts have been let as of June 1, 1952 


Air Force Base 


lorbay, Newfoundland 
Nicosia, Cyprus 


BW-1 
Goedermoen, Norway 
Solo-Stavanger 
BW-8 
Potal 


Mr. Price. Fiseal 1952. 


Authorization, | 


Publie Law 155 


$37, 376, 000 
, 196, 000 
, 300, 000 
536, 000 
, 770, 000 
, 753, 000 


931, 000 


we 
oe 


Appropriation, 
Public Law 254 


re 


, 616, 000 
858, OOO 
300, 000 
36, OOO 
770, 000 
753, 000 





nS oS 


+ 


7, 833, 000 


The Cuairman,. Fiseal 1952. That is Public Law 155. Bring up a 


complete list of them that you haven't even let contracts for. 


many isit? A good many of them. 


General Myers. \ good many of them; yes, sir. 
The Cuairman. As a matter of fact, practically everything in this 


book has been in the same fix. 
General TIMBERLAKE. No. 
General Myers. No. 


How 


The Cuairman. How much of your total—put it this way: There 
was 83 billion made available last year; wasn’t it ? 
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General Myers, $2,175,000,000, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Of your $2 billion, how many, in dollars and cents contracts, have 
been let? 

General Myers. It is around $400 million, sir. 

The CuarrMan. $400 million, out of $3 billion. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, something is wrong somewhere. Now, what 
is the use of our working our head off up here trying to get the bill out 
when you have all that outstanding? $2 billion worth of building is a 
heap of building, even in this country. Why shouldn’t we catch up and 
do that before we go ahead with this other stuff 4 

General Myers. Well, sir, as I testified in this 1952 program, it was 
made available in November of 1951, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right; this is June. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. There was a change, as you 
know, from the 95 wing to the 126 wing program, so this program had 
to be practically reworked. We are in the position now where the 
contracts are just being awarded. 

The CuarrmMan. Well—even—— 

This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Myers. No. sir; you can’t get these programs done within a 
vear; no, sir. 

The Carman. Of course you can’t. We are just piling up another 
billion on top of it. 

General Myers. But those, sir, are for facilities other than those 
that are in this previous program, and facilities which are urgently 
needed. 

The CHairman. That is right, but vou haven't those facilities built 
that we provided in 1952. You are going before the Appropriations 
Committee and ask that all this money be made available immediately. 
Then that would add to your $2 billion. Then that would be about $3 
billion public works program that the Air Force has on hand. That is 
what it would amount to; isn’t that right ? 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is a mighty funny way for us to sit here 
and legislate. We don’t mind legislating to give you the money when 
you are going to use it. All this money just goes to your credit and 
then you will keep on coming back here and have a tremendous 
blacklog. 

Let’s get through, and get something done. 

General Myers. That is rght. I mean we have the lead time. If 
we don’t have the money, we will never get anything done, sir. 

The CHairman. You don’t need $1 billion lead time. Now, Congress 
came in here and gave you practically $3 billion. You have let only 
s400,000 worth of contracts. 

The Coarrman. Out of $2 billion, $400 million out of S2 billion. 

Mr. Ketitener. Twenty percent. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you come along and ask for another. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—let’s take this off the record, too, because 
I don’t want to get into any argument about it. 

This is off the record. 
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(Statement off the record.) 

General TraBerLAke. We have an administrative limitation on us, 
sir. If we have an overrun of one item over 20 percent in cost when 
the contract bids come it, it has to be referred to the Air Force, from: 
the field up to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, for individual clearance on the particular item. That i: 
why we try to keep costs down, so we don’t have to go through that 
administrative procedure. 

Mr. Price. Those things have considerably delayed you; isn’t that 
right ¢ 

General Tiaperiake. Yes, sir; that and the apportionment pro- 
cedures. 

The Cuairman. Now, getting back to this other question : Now. let 
the committee understand: we have about $2 billion—I am going to 
use round figures—that you haven’t let contracts for. That is approxi 
mately correct. This is all off the record, Sam 

Mr. Coxe. No; let’s have it on the record. 

The CuarrMan. Put it on the record. 

Mr. Corz. You have enough available to you that isn’t available to 
the rest of us on the committee; that is why I want it on the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, let’s be accurate, then, if we are going to put it on the record. 

How much of the 1952 authorization has been contracted for? 

General Myers. As—— 

The Cuairman. The total amount. 

General Myers. As of 30 April, sir, the 1952 authorization, which 
was $3,280,000,000, and of which we got $2,173,000,000 in funds; the 
obligation as of 30 April is $479 million. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, how much is to your credit that hasn’t been obligated? Just 
subtract it. 

General Myers. Of that amount, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Of that amount. 

General Myers. Well, I have to subtract. That leaves about $1.6 
billion, approximately. 

The CHatrman. All right. $1.6 million of the money that was 
made available under Public Law 155, fiscal °52, is to your credit / 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In public works. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. Now, how much does this bill call for? 

General Myers. In funds, sir? 

The Cuatrman. In funds. 

General Myers. $1.5 million in funds, sir. 

The CHairman,. One and a half. Now, how much do you propose 
to ask for? 

General Myers. That is what—— 

The CHairman. In the appropriations bill. One and a half? 

General Myers. One and a half, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Then you propose to come and ask for 
a supplementary in January ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. How much? 

General Myers. Approximately 1.4 billion, sir. 











The Cuatrman. One what? 

General Myers. 1.4 billion. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now—haven’t—and you are going to 
ask for an authorization of $1.4 billion more and ask for a 
supplementary in January ¢ 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CHairMAN. So that would give you $4.5 billion to your credit 
by this time next year. 

Mr. Ketiruer. Plus $400 million, Mr. Chairman, in title V of 
this bill. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

General Timperiake. Well—— 

The CuatrMan. It will give you nearly $5 billion. 

General Tumpertake. We will have spent some by that time. We 
will have to demonstrate 

The CHairman. I at least hope so. You haven't made a good 
record now. We give you $2 billion and you got $1.6 billion of at 
money still left, and you are coming in here now and asking for $1.5 
billion more. Then you are going to come back here in Januar y cad 
ask for another public works ‘pill of $1.4 billion, and ask for a supple- 
mentary dsb aay ag for that, plus $400 million in another item in 
the bill, giving you $5 billion. 

General Trteer.akr. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. That is right. 

General TimpertAKke. Now, the reason for our poor performance, 
Mr. Chairman 

The CuatrmMan. I am glad you use those words “poor performance.” 

General TimBerLaAKke. Well, sir, it is. 

The Cuairman. It is a poor performance. 

General TrmBer.LAke. It is poor performance. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Trwpertake. Is that we had authority to build the struc- 
ture for a 95-wing program. In many cases that structure was not 
fitted to the 126-wing program. So we had to reprogram practically 
the whole book. Now, that was not only up to 126. There was a 
great deal of savings. 

The Cramman. Well, now, you will say the same thing when you 
come up here and we ask you what your status is and you will say 

“Well, we will program for 126 wings but Congress has set the goal 
for 143.” 

You know that is the goal which Congress has set. Therefore you 
haven’t spent any money again. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, could I straighten out the 
Chairman on that? 

The Cuatrman. We have all agreed on 143 wings; haven’t we? 

General Timper Lake. It is the same thing. A 126-combat-wing 
program is the same as the 143-wing program. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General TrmBerLAkKe. It is the same program. 

The Cuatrman. Then we can put it this way: Then this program 
plus what you are going to ask in the supplementary takes care of 
143 wings. 

General TrmpertAKe. That is correct, sir. 

94066—52—No. 78 36 
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The Cuatrman. All right. I see. 

Mr. Kettener. Not completely, General. 

General TimperLakr. No: there is an additional request for the 
regular 1954. 

The Cramman. All right. As long as we are in a peaceful frame 
of mind, we will just as well let you back up your money, but it looks 
like you ought to spend some of the money when we give it, and make 
a showing, instead of havi ing it just to your credit. 

General Trmertake. We hope to have it done by January. 

The Cuamman. When I have money in my pockets, it gets hot. 
I want to spend it immediately. 

Mr. Price. General, how soon do you think it will be before you 
get this 1952 fiseal pretty well under way ? 

General Timpertake. Well, we hope to get a spending rate of 
around $250 million, sir, and that should start showi ing up right away. 

Mr. Smarr. Per month? 

General TimpBerLaAke. $250 million a month, sir. 

Mr. Price. A month? 

General Timpertake. Obligating. 

The CHarrman. Now, you have it reprogramed, so the engineers 
are ready to make the contracts. 

General TimpertaAke. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, let’s find out: Were there any authoriza- 
tions previous to the 1952 bill that you had for public works that 
haven't been spent ? 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir; both appropriations and authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Smarr. Public 910, Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Hess. What is the total of that ? 

General Myers. The program that we are working on now, prior to 
the 1952 program, is $1,650,000,000 appropriations. 

Mr. Hess. Has it all been allocated / 

General Myers. Not all of it, sir. Oh, the money; no, sir; there 
hasn’t quite all of it been released yet. We have released a total 
program of $1.595 billion as of this April 30 date, sir, of which we have 
obligations of 81.506 billion. 

Mr. Price. What program are you talking about now? Is that the 
1951 program ¢ 

General Myers. That is the 1951 and a small portion of the 1950 
program, the Alaskan and Okinawa special program in 1950, sir. 

The Crarrman. When are you going about making your contracts 
available now? How long? Will it be made some time during the 
summer ¢ 

General Myers. Sir, the bulk of these contracts should start com- 
ing now, and be made during the rest of the summer. The chart that 
[ had here: our estimated obligations, we expect that we will have 
this 1952 program almost completely obligated by the end of this fiscal 
year, or by next summer. 

The Cuarrman. You see, we would be rather embarrassed on the 
Floor of the House. They would say “Well, you are asking for a new 
authorization. Why, you have $1.5 billion we have already given you, 
and you haven't already let contracts for.” Now, that is what we 
would be up against. Somebody will say “How much have you on 
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hand?” I would have to say $1.5 billion of last year’s appropriation. 
Then they will say “Now, you are asking for this much more at this 
time? It doesn’t make sense. If you are going to do a job, go ahead 
and do it, and get through with it, and make contracts.” 

Your only justification is that you had to reprogram on account of 
going from a 95 wing to 126, which is equivalent to 143 wings. Now, 
we all understand that now ; 1s that correct 

General ‘TIMBERLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, we can use this. We are building for 
i143 wings; is that it? 

General TIMBERLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Cote. What was involved in that reprograming or your re 
study when you moved from 95 to 1264 

General Timpertake. Mr. Cole, as you have noticed, our wing 
strengths are generally decreased in this 126 wing program and that 
made nec essary the cancellation of a great number of barracks, both 
30Q’s and airmen’s barracks. That is the big area. 

The same thing happened in the training command, the Technical 
Training Command in particular, where our spreadout in time kept 
the peak training loads lower, so there were barracks and facilities 
taken out of that program. Added were the additional facilities 
for operational facilities, such as aprons, hydrants and things of that 
sort. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Now, take your next item—— 

Mr. Price. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. After your 1951 pro- 
eram started, or your 1952, you cut these barracks. Now, have you put 
those back in, or what ¢ 

General TrmperLaKke. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. They are still out? 

General TimpBerLtake. No, sir; we can’t move barracks from one 
station to the other, sir. So the barracks needed for the new stations 
are in this program. 

Mr. Price. I know at Scott you had a certain number of barracks 
in the program. You originally contracted for a certain number. 
And after that, after the contract was let, you cut back. You cut out 
those barracks. 

Now, are they still out, or are they gomg back in because of your 
increased number of wings / 

General Timpertake. Mr. Price, I don’t know that identical situa 
tion. That was in our 1951 program, sir. 

Mr. Price. 1951 program ¢ 

General Trwpertake. That special supplemental. 

Mr. Price. Not only at Scott. You did that all over: is that right ? 

General TrmBerLaAke. That is right. 

Mr. Price. What was the situation then ? 

Are they in or out 4 

General TrmperLAke. They are out at this time, sir, unless some- 
thing happens to our training program. They will stay out, sir, unless 
something happens there. 

The Cnuarrman. All right. The next item is Presque Isle, Maine, 
on page 50. 
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Colonel Kretxiey. Presque Isle Air Force Base is located 1 mile 
northwest of Presque Isle, Maine, on 1,640 acres of Government- 
owned land. The base was initially occupied in 1941 and has been in, 
use continually since that time, although after the war it was on an 
inactive status. It is an operational installation. 

(Discussion off record.) 

The Crairman. All right. What is your personnel there now ‘ 

Colonel Kettey. The personnel there now 1s 230 officers, 1,403 ai 
men, total 1,633. 

The Cuairman. Why wouldn't the $1,507,000 take care of your 
requirements / 

Colonel Keiiry. Sir, we are asking for very little there right now. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but you are asking for $581,000. 

Colonel Kritiry. Yes, sir. There are no hangars there at the 
present time which are capable of taking the type of aircraft 
proposed. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t put it in the book here for a hanger. 
You say for utilities and storage facilities. It doesn’t say for hangars. 

Mr. Hess. That is next year, the supplemental. 

Mr. Bares. (e) 

Colonel Keniry. The first item: under category (e), sir, is base 
maintenance hangar, which is in the first supplement. 

The Cuamman. That is in your book? 

Colonel Ketiey. Yes. 

The CHairman. But in the bill it says “Utilities and storage 
facilities.” 

Colonel Kettey. Yes. We have the utilities there which have to 
be increased. 

The Cuatrman. Well let’s put in the book, then, hangars. 

Mr. Harpy. It comes in the supplemental. 

General Myers. That is in this next slice, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now let’s see. Where is it? 

Mr. KeLtener. (aside). 

The CHarkMan. Electric substation. All right. 

Take your next. item—— 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keviener. Last year you indicated that you had 24 acres of 
Government-owned land. The book indicates this year that you have 
1,647 Government-owned and there was no item in the last year’s 
program for the acquisition of land. 

General Myers. Well. that book last year was wrong, sir. That 
showed 24 acres. We have 1,647 acres Government-owned at the 
present time. 

Mr. Ketiener. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. How does it happen that you haven’t enough storage 
space and enough utilities set up there to take care of less personnel 
A sera you propose to have ¢ 

Colonel Kettry. Sir, the storage space is for ammunition storage, 
which we do not have and which we need. 

Mr. Harpy. How about your utilities there? Utilities are not 
adequate for your present strength ? 

Colonel Ketiey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And I notice that you are cutting down by about 200? 
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Colonel Kretitey. Yes. We require an additional transformer in 
the substation, electric transformer. We do not have sufficient power 
there now. 

The CHarrMaNn. How much of the last year’s authorization has been 
contracted for? 

General Myers. Will you read this off, Mr. McCloud ? 

Mr. McCuioup. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Just give the dollars and cents. You had $1,- 
507,000 last year. How much in contracts have you let! Any? 

Mr. McCuoup. All of the contracts are let on 1951. None are let 
on 1952. 

General Myers. None are let in 1952. 

The Carman. All right. Then of the $1,570,000 in 1952, not 
iny contracts have been let, is that correct ? 

General Myers. They are ‘osiaanide for June, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Sir, what? 

General Myers. They are programed for contracts to be awarded 
i June, the first ones. 

The CHatrman. When did you get your money ? 

General Myers. In November, sir, last year. 

The CuarrmMan. From November to June you haven't let any con- 
tracts on this base at all? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. Go to your next one. Selfridge Air 
Force Base. Now last year we made available $3,193,000. Now tell 
us about this one. 

Colonel Kentiey. Selfridge Air Force Base is located 2.2 miles 
northeast of Mount Clemens, Mich., on 2,986 acres of Government 
owned land. Selfridge at the present is an operating base. 

The CHarrmMan. How much of the 1952 appropriation has been 
contracted for, of the $3,198,000 ? 

Mr. McCioup. All except one item is under contract. 

The CHarrman. All except one item. 

Mr. McCioup. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So that is better. Is that due to the fact because 

is a headquarters / 

All right, take your next one. Stewart Air Force Base—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, just one question on the troop housing 
there. 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to have 324 less airmen. Still we are 
building an airmen’s dormitory and mess for 500 additional airmen. 

Colonel McBrive. That is to relieve terribly congested areas and 
also as a matter of fact one of the mess halls up there is just about 
to fall down. Selfridge is very close to the lake and as a matter of 
fact, it is a little below lake level and the temporary structures that 
were built during the war are not going to stand up much longer. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, you have a combination of temporary 
ind permanent structures there ? 

Colonel McBrinr. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. At this permanent base ? 

Colonel McBrine. Yes. 

Colonel Kettry. There was an awful lot of temporary construction 
during the last war, sir. 
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The CHarrkMan. Now take Stewart Air Force Base, Newburg, 
|? # ; 

Colonel Keiiry. Stewart Air Force Base is located 4 miles north- 
west of Newburgh, N. Y.. on 1,674 acres of Government-owned land. 
The base was initially occupied in 1942, and it has been in use con 
tinually since that time. The planned mission of this base is an 
operating base and a headquarters for our eastern air defense force. 

The CHairMan. That is all right. Leave it alone. Now how mucl 
was appropriated in Public Law 155? 

Mr. Ketiener. Nothing. 

General Myers. Nothing, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. All right. ‘Take your next one. 

Mr. Keuiener. Mr. Chairman, I have one question on that. 

The Caamman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ke_iteHer. You are getting 700 acres of land and I think that 
150 acres of that is for barracks. Am I correct? And there are no 
barracks in this program. I am referring to page 204—no, page 454 
of your back-up material. 

General Myrrs. We are presently trying to acqire. We have a 
planning report for a little over 700 acres of land for an avigation 
easement, sir. 

Mr. Ketirner. This is broken down 200 acres for runway extension, 
350 for ammunition storage, and 150 for airmen housing, totaling 700. 
If you don’t have any barr racks in here, presumably you ‘need 150 acres 
less land. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. We need no land for barracks 
there. 

Colonel Kettry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kettener. Should it be reduced, then, by that amount? 

Colonel Kretitry. Yes: it should be reduced by 150 acres. 

Mr. Keiiener. $250 an acre? 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes. 

The CHatrman. We had an item there for last year? 

Colonel McBripe. No, sir, not for 1952. 

The Cuatrman. Then for 1951, then? 

Colonel McBrinr. No, sir. 

Mr. KeLiener. (aside.) 

Mr. Harpy. So you are going to reduce your land acquisition, then / 

General Trwpertake. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now take the next one. Suffolk County Air Force 
Base. 

Colonel Ketiey. Suffolk County Air Force Base is located 2.6 miles 
north of Westhampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y., on 1,200 acres of 
Government-owned and leased land, 1,178 acres being Government 
owned and 22 acres being leased. The base was initially occupied 
in 1943 and later turned over to the county of Suffolk in 1947, with re- 
capture rights reserved by the ( Government. It was recaptured by the 
Air Force in 19 51, April. This is also an operational base. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Take the next one. 

Mr. Bares. Now that is a larger service club than you have had in 
most bases / 

General Myers. This is a larger station, sir. 

Mr. Corr. You say you have one unit there now, with a total per- 
sonnel of 1,100 and you propose to have two units with a total person- 
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nel of 1,400. Does that mean that the extra unit will require only 300 
people! ¢ 

Colonel Ketiry. No, sir. 

Colonel McBripr. That results from a reorganization and a change 
in type of aircraft. 

Mr. Coir. Well, then, the net of it is that you can add one more 
unit up there with only 300 more people / 

Colonel McBrivr. Yes. That is in accordance with General 
Vandenberg’s plan to get more air force for— 

Mr. Corr. I am just asking for the fact. if that is the fact. 

Colonel McBripr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Cote. How does it come that you require 1,100 people to take 
care of one unit, if you can take care of an additional unit with only 
300 more people ¢ 

Colonel McBrive. That is partly explained by change in aircraft, 
but. most. of it is through reorganization and restudying of each indi- 
vidual man’s job and trying to extract more capability from each man. 

Mr. Coir. Well, if you had not put an extra unit up at this base, 
would you have still carried on with 1,100 people in one unit? 

Colonel McBrinr. No, sir. We would have reduced but we would 
not have reduced in a straight line function. Obviously, the back-up 
people behind the units are  substanti: ally the same whether it has one 
or two like units to support. 

Mr. Coir. How much could you have reduced that 1,100 under 
reorganization ? 

Colonel McBrinr. Oh, it is strictly guesswork, but across the board 
we are trying to save about 20 percent. 

Mr. Cote. 20 percent. Well, then, the net of that is that at least 
in this one station you are 20 percent overstaffed ? 

Colonel McBripre. In a manner of speaking. 

Colonel Ketiry. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. You express it in your language, then, if you don’t like 
mine. 

Colonel McBrine. We are staffed in accordance with a certain 
organization now which we hope can be improved by 20 percent. 

Mr. Coir. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have a service club there now ? 

Colonel McBrinz. No,sir. The airmen are using what was formerly 
an officers’ club. It is a very, very small building. 

The Cuatrman. All right, take the next air base — 

Mr. Bates. Is it in good condition, what you have? 

Colonel McBrine. No. 

Mr. Bares. I notice you are going all-out on this one. You are 
erecting one that is larger than every one else that I have seen except it. 

General TimperLakr. We had another similar to this the other 
day, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. All mght 

The CHarrmMan. What about your next one now 4 

Colonel Keuiey. Truax Air Force Base is located 5 miles northeast 
of Madison, Wisconsin, on 1,156 acres of city-owned land. The Gov- 
ernment has a lease with the city which provides for concurrent use 
of the municipal airfield facilities at the base. 

The base was initially occupied in 1943 and later turned over to 
the city of Madison in 1948, and was reoceupied in 1951 under lease. 
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The Cuatrman. How much personnel there? 

Colonel Ketiey. We have now, sir, a proposed strength of 264 ani 
1,216. 

The Cuamman. Now last year we appropriated $4 million for this 
base. We propose to add $1,554,000 in this bill, making about a $6 
million investment down there. 

Colonel Kettry. Actually, we built in 1951 and 1952, sir 

The Cuarrman. How much did you get in 1951? I just wanted 
to get the complete investment. How much we appropriated in 1951? 

General Myers. In 1951, we got $1,851,000. 

The Cuamman. Then it is about a $7 million set-up, then ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir? 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. C hairman, may I raise a question here? I notice 
this is a 10-year base. It is on city-owned land. Presumably at the 
end of the emergency it will revert to the city. Is that what) is 
contemplated ? 

Colonel Ketiry. Just as soon as we can reduce our strength. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course, I understand that. Nobody knows ex- 
actly when that is going to be. 

Colonel Ketter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But it is not included in your permanent set-up ? 

Colonel Keiirey. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And when we can do away with this and get back to 
permanent peacetime status is a matter of conjecture that all of us are 
hoping for that we can’t very well anticipate but it could come within 
a matter of 5 years. It might be 10. It might be longer. But you 
are building on a 10-year basis. 

Colonel Ketiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, my question is simply this. Of course, you are 
having to put in a lot of equipment and so forth and that is an ex- 
pensive sort of proposition, but you also have to build buildings for 
that equipment. And you also have some warehousing to build. Now, 
what is the relationship between the cost of these buildings on a 10- 
year basis and a 25-year basis? 

General Myers. Mr. Hardy, the relationship as we have discussed 
before varies across the board—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let us take warehousing, to be specific, General. 

General Myers. There is no difference on the warehousing. 

Mr. Harpy. So the warehousing tht you are building there costs 
the same thing as the warehouse that you build on a permanent 25-year 
station ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. There is little or no saving that 
ean be made on the warehousing, by nature of the construction. 

The CuairMan. Well, we can write a provision in this bill that in 

cases like this none of the facilities can be sold until the committee 
passes on it. In that way, the committee protects its investment. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr Chairman, what are you going to do in this sort 
of a situation? It is on city-owned land, even though we have a 
lease on it. 

The Cuamman. Allright. We can continue to lease it. You have 
an indefinite lease, haven’t you? 

General Myers. At this time, sir, we have a lease until—a 25-year 
lease, until 1977, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. It isn’t going to do us any good to continue the lease 
on it if we don’t have any use for the warehouses. 

The CHarrMan. Not a bit. But for the timing, there is no doubt 
you may have to build a warehouse that 25 years from now you may 
not need. But at the same time we can enter into some sort of a 
contract to sell it. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s take another illustration there, the question of 
the hangars. There would be no appreciable difference between the 
10-year construction and the 25-year construction on those, will there ? 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Crarrman. And there is no difference in the runways, either. 

General Myers. There is none in runways, no, sir. 

The Crarrman. Not a bit. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, how about your shops, mainte- 
nance shops? There is no difference in the construction of those, 
is there ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir, I think some slight savings can be made 
i those. Iam looking for my price list here, sir. 

But, Mr. Hardy. I don;t know what we can do. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know what you can do, either, General, but 
I wanted to have the picture clear. That is all I am after. 

General Myers. We need the facility and the disposition of it I 
think will be governed by laws passed by Congress, if and when they 
are disposed of. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But now as a matter of fact in this 
whole field here, is there any single item in there, that will actually be 
on your 10-year construction, where there will be any appreciable 
difference in cost ? 

General Myers. Well, the officers’ mess, sir-—— 

Mr. Harpy. You have the officers’ mess. 

General Myers. There will be some difference in the vehicle main- 
tenance shops. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you have the officers’ mess figures at $16 a square 
foot. Now, a major part of that is in equipment, isn’t it? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Harpy. Now—— 

General Myers. And utilities. 

Mr. Harpy. How does that compare with your estimate of officers’ 
mess on a 25-year basis? 

The CHamMan. It is the same. 

General Myers. $17 on $25, sir, is our estimate. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, I can’t figure how there would be any differ- 
ence at all, for 10-year and 25-year on officers mess. It ought to be 
identical. The fixtures are considered— 

General Myers. That is why there is only such a small difference. 
The only difference would be on the roof, the siding, the interior par- 
titions and trim and painting. 

Mr. Harpy. My point is this, Mr. Chairman, that insofar as this 
type of base is concerned, to specify it as 10-year construction, we are 
not doing anything but considering ourselves. 

The CuarrmMan. You are absolutely correct. And we have to pro- 
tect the Government’s interest by some kind of protection somewhere 
where all this investment is made, either in the lease or that we will 
have some right to salvage something when the emergency is over. 
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But one thing is sure and certain. You have to keep this type of de 
fense up all the time, indefinitely. You may not have quite as many, 
but you have to keep that up. Because this is the air defense com. 
mand. This is the defense of the United States. You have to keep that 
going all the time. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. And that, of course, generates our prob- 
lem. Of course, we don’t know how long we are going to have to keep 
it, whether it is forever. 

The Carman. That is right. 

General Myers. Ten years or how long it is. 

The Cuairman. That is right exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t call attention to this with the idea that there 
was too much you could do about it. I don’t know whether there is or 
there isn’t, but primarily for the purpose of pointing out that if you 
had set this up on a 25-year basis actually your cost would be virtually 
the same. 

The CHairman. Why, certainly. There is no doubt about that 

General Myers. For these items—— 

The CHairmMan. In one or two items it might be a little different. 

Mr. Core. What are those items where there is a considerable dif- 
ference between 10 and 25 years / 

General Timpertake. Could I answer that, sir? I noticed in 
the 1952 program, sir, they have a temporary hospital in here or a 
semipermanent hospital. The costs are considerably different between 
a permanent hospital or 25-year hospitals and the 10-year hospitals. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you mean by considerable, general / 

General Timpertake. I think it is about 50 percent in the case 
of hospitals. 

The Craimrman. Yes, of course, it costs more to build a permanent 
hospital for an indefinite period of time because you add more to 
it than to a temporary hospital. 

General Timper.ake. It is exactly 50 percent, sir. It is $14 a square 
foot for a semipermanent and $24 a square foot for a permanent. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not quite 50 percent, 14 against 24. 

General Timpertake. If you did it the other way around it would 
be 50 percent, sir. 

The CHairman. Mr. Cole says what is your other item, besides the 
hospitals ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. A guard house, sir. 

The Cuamman. A guardhouse. I can’t figure why there would be 
any difference on guardhouse. All you want is a place to keep them 
locked up. What is the other ones besides hospital and guardhouse / 

General Timpertakr. We have a dental clinic, training aids 
building. 

The Crrarrman. What ? 

General TrmpertAKe. Training aids building. 

The CHairrman. Well, to sum it up 





Mr. Coir. How about the barracks, troop housing ? 

Mr. Harpy. 4 percent difference. 

General Myers. About 4 percent, that is right, difference. 

Mr. Harpy. General, so we can completely understand this situa- 
tion sometime before we get through with this proposition, I wish 
you would correct your testimony that you made in here when we 
were discussing that some time back where you pointed out there was 
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as much as 37 percent difference in your troop housing costs or in 
your 20- and 10-year construction. 

General Timpertake. That was my testimony, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that your testimony, general ? 

General Trmpertake. It wasn’t based on troop housing, sir. I 
think the 387 percent item from actual bid experience was on a guard- 
house, as I remember it. 

Mr. Harpy. And as a matter of fact, it wasn’t on the same location 
and it wasn’t even comparable, was it ¢ 

General Timpertake. No, sir, because we don’t usually build guard 
houses of two types on the same building where we could have bids on 
the same basis, you see. It was close to it as we could find. 

Mr. Harpy. Also, asa matter of fact, it was just one isolated instance 
where your specification were in no way comparable. I got a copy of 
vour sheet that those figures were taken from, General. 

General Timpertake. That is right, sir, we furnished it. 

Mr. Harpy. And frankly I am very much disturbed by the testi- 
mony that was given here because it was misleading. 

The Cuatrman. Then to sum up, what would be the difference be- 
tween a 25- and a 10-year life over-all construction’ What is the 
difference now’ About 5 or 6 percent ? 

General Myers. Across-the-board, sir, around 8 percent. 

The Coairman. That is right. You wouldn’t hardly run 8 percent. 

General Myers. For the items that it applies to, sin 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Mr. Cote. For the items it applies to. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. But on the over-all picture, how much would it be? 

General Myers. On the over-all picture—— 

Mr. Corr. 1 or 2 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. It wouldn’t even be 1 percent. 

The Cuatrman, That is right, exactly. You are dead right. 
Practically the same. 

Take the next item: Venice. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, that is the base I spoke of in 
the first day’s hearing. We would like to request a substitution for 
Venice Municipal Airport—— 

The Cuatmman. Wait 1 minute. Now I would like for the record 
to show, General Myers—— 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. I would like for the record to show at each one of 
these bases how much the Government has invested in each one of the 
air defense command bases. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. I mean previous investments. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Can you get that and put it in the record? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. And along with that previous actual investments, put in 
previous authorized investments. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. Unused. So we will get a whole picture. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Corz. Not only what we have actually spent but what we have 
authorized to be spent. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now let that also apply to strategic command base- 
too, the same thing. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Construction cost data, Air Force bases, June 6, 1952 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 








[Add 000] 

| Total cost | Additional | Additiona| 

| netor to. || authoriza- | appropr 

| P 1948 tion to tions t 

| date date 
sleidc Fa a Sn ET ee $$ —_______} | a - 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

Barksdale Air Foree Base, Shreveport, La. _........-.---.----.--- $25, 491 $26, 992 23, 64 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex..._..._.---------- 7, 720 17, 891 "16. 763 
Biggs Air Force Base, E] Paso, Tex JecholLakiancemouies | 12, 881 12, 453 10, 481 
Campbell Air Force Base, Hopkinsville, ‘Ky. eS a ae | 6, 443 3, 126 3, Olt 


Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex_- apace cures 58, 240 24, 336 21, 943 
Castle Air Force Base, Merced, Calif. .._...-........-------- | 7, 992 16, 958 12, 28 
Clinton Naval Air Station, Clinton, Okla__..-_..___..---- | 0 


_ 
S 
t 
ws 
a 


Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, Ariz. ---..----------------| 9, 567 | 26, 442 | 23, 34 
Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine pale Se ee ne ee | 10, 795 0 
Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, W EPPS AAS eect oe tae 27, 093 31, 059 
Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans---_........-.-.------------ | 10, 349 20, 341 





Gray Air Force Base, Killeen, Tex icon ares 2, 661 5, 090 

Homestead-Dade County Airport, Homestead, Fla_.......--_-- 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, Lake Char les, la... 

Lakeland Airport, Lakeland, Fla Liha aeemes 301 0 ‘ 

Limestone Air Force Base, Limestone, “Maine. 18, 051 69, 155 61, 132 
0 


| ; 
| 10, 392 28, 938 
Limestone Auxiliary Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine__. | 0 


> m4 
7,035 24, 059 21, 700 


Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr = be ee Beef ee 19, 882 29, 451 28, 605 
Little Rock Airport, Little Rock, Ark. ___._--.---.----- 
Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, “(ea eae 


a 0 
sod 14, 786 3, 0384 29, 387 
MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla_ _-.--.--- oe eacane a 


18, 570 14, 341 12, 314 

















March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif FEA aa 7, 661 24, 149 18, 02) 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mt. Home, Idaho... ___| 13, 903 | 21, 109 19, 932 
Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr -- ee 27, ™ | 21, 200 6, 125 
Portsmouth Municipal Airport, Portsmouth, N. H.....--.-. | 46, 558 46, 1 

Rapid City Air Force Base, Rapid City, 8. “Ci eet Ee 18, 876 | 27, 096 24, 737 
Sedalia Air Force Auxiliary, Knobnoster, Mo. SUcac een eee 8, 396 | 22, 462 22, 129 
Selman Field, Monroe, La eee eee 10, 563 | 0) 

Sioux City Municipal ‘Airport, Sioux City, Towa. d net . | 13, 524 | 1, 746 1, 746 
Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, Kans. _____._-- : ; | 16, 369 24, 365 23, 984 
Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nev ae : 9, 355 2, 109 2,109 
Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif_- £8 Le Tee 43, 309 47, 057 44, 13! 
Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga_-_.- ' : ae 8, 738 | 9, 052 5, 848 
Tye Field, Abilene, Tex SO eae ee ke Pe 3,517 | 0 0) 
Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex... ; eer 26, 437 16, 670 14, 717 
Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass : ~ 18, 899 13, 488 12, 708 

AIR DEFENSE COMMAND | 

Burlington Municipal Airport, Burlington, Vt_- Fe eee Ae 1, 005 3, 560 3, 498 
Duluth Municipal Airport, N. W. Duluth, Minn. ._---..-.----.-- 0 4,718 4,718 
Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo. _.-.-...---... -------- 753 | 2. 300 2, 30K 
Geiger Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash_ - - -- Se ee eee 10, 023 1,427 1,311 
Grandview Airport, Kansas City, Mo_- : PE 0 19,019 12, 821 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Coraopolis, Pa a ; ue ore 0 | 6, 444 6, 411 
Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Calif creed ee ne, eee aS 18, 444 5, 393 2, 580 
Houma Bomb Gun Range, Houma, La... 12, 000 0 { 
Kinross Air Force Auxiliary Fire Dep: artment, Salt Ste Marie, Mich. 2, 630 6, 166 5, 824 
Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash. ee, 12, 320 9, 055 8, 637 
Majors Field, Greenville, Tex... me } 6, 322 0 { 
McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash pone: } 8, 523 13, 614 | 13, 258 
McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn : .| 0 6, 654 6, 621 
McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, N. J_- aaa ed Pee | 15, 665 79, 802 79, 75: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Airport, Minneapolis, Minn 719 5, 874 5, 874 
New Castle County Airport, Wilmington, Del_....._____------- 10, 080 4,077 | 4,077 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, Niagara Falls, N. Y eceara cok 3,314 | 5, 783 5, 78: 
Ohare International Airport, Park Ridge, Tl_-_- trae 31, 458 7, 595 7, 59. 
Oscoda Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich. - ---- , am 1, 068 3, 607 | 3, 07 
Otis Air Force Base, F: almouth., Mass * ; E 4,039 | 8, 794 7, 644 
Oxnard Air Force Base, Oxnard, Calif he — 2, 213 | 10, 154 | 10, 154 


Paine Field, Everett, Wash_-__-_-- ; : ; 7, 661 3, 545 3, 54 
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Construction cost data, Air Force bases, June 6, 1952—Continued 
ZONE OF INTERIOR—Continued 


one 000) 


| Matal on Additional | Additional 

poy authoriza- | appropria- 

| 1948 tion to tions to 
date date 





AIR DEFENSE COMMAND—continued 


ndal Los Angles, Palmdale, Calif-. 
land Air Foree Base, Portland, Oreg ns 
presque Isle Air Force Base, P resque Isle, Meine____- 
Selfri ige Air Force Base, Mount C lemens, ee 
ewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, N. 
Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhampcon Beach, New York 
uax Field, Madison, Wis----- : 18, 092 
Punta Gorda Municipal Airport, P unta Gorda, Fla ja oe 1, 998 
ngstown Municipal Airport, Youngstown, Ohio--- ae 0 | 
uma County Airport, Yuma, Ariz-.........-..-.----- aon 11,161 | 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


sandria Municipal Airport, Ale a La.- 
\ltus Municipal Airport, Altus, Okla._.--- 
Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Okla cas 
ille Municipal Airport, Blytheville, er 
3unker Hill Naval Air Station, Peru, Ind_- 
Charleston Municipal Airport, Charleston, 8. C 
Ciovis Air Foree Base, Clovis, N. Mex. --..---..--- p 
Donaldson Air Force Base, Greenville, S. C__..-- Peay ook es 
Galveston Municipal Airport, Galveston, Tex 
George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif- 
Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va ema 
Law 1 Air Force Base, Columbis, Ga..__....---- 
Myrtle Beach Airport, Myrtle Beach, S. C- 
Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, N. C 
Ree ‘igh-Durham Airport, Raleigh, N.C. 
wart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tenn 
nour Johnson Field, Goldsboro, N. ¢ 
Air Force Base, Sumter, 8. C____--- 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Tex ; : . 308 50, 849 | 49, 989 
Big Spring Air Force Base, Big Spring, Tex 3 : ein 7 } », 955 16, 685 
Bryan Air Foree Base, Bryan, Tex_ --- ka met | 5, 888 | 5. 3 5, 441 
Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Ml____- ae 25, 972 , 89% 21,779 
James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex setvakeoaca om 92 | 3,0 7’ 13, 052 
Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala__. x" seals ALESE AS 3,15 2 | 2, 530 
Eli ngton Air Force Base, Houston, Tex- - -- : 2, 762 | 76: 706 
Foster Field, Victoria, Tex a swast 8, 715 ; | 10, 197 
k 7 Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyo-__-_-__- ES 5, 997 | ' 8, 067 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, Tex a Leemaites 5, 824 | . 58 1, 583 
Harlingen Valley Municipal Airport, Harlingen, Tex. .-----...-.- 2, 74¢ 5, 462 14, 721 
Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss---- éeadeaude : 2 i, é 61, 354 
Lackland Air Force Base, $ San Antonio, i) 22, 602 38, 572 67, 325 
iredo Airport, Laredo, Tex : 3, 617 8, 577 8, 577 
iughlin Air Force Base, Dei Rio, “Tex. . : , 264 | 3,701 | 12, 812 
Lowry Air Foree Base, Denver, Colo- | 9, O1: 27, Of 27, 0O4 
Luke Air Force Base, P hoenix, Ariz. -- mane da deanh ames Gat : 2. 408 2: 409 
Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif__ . 968 , 73 1, 734 
Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga 

Moore Field, Mission, Tex 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev 

Parks Air Force Base, Pleasanton, Calif. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Tex 

Pinecastle Air Force Bs ase, Orlando, Fla. 

{andolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex-- 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex. - -- 

Seott Air Force Base, Belleville, Il . 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex._-_- 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla . 

Wichita Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz...............-..-.-.«--- 


I 
t 
Ly 


B gn 


bo 


now 
i on bt Se 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Birmingham Modification Center, Birmingham, Ala............. 
Brookley Air Force Base, 3 miles south of Mobile, Ala 
Hammonton Air Force Base, ee tee 
Hill Air Force Base, 6.5 miles south of Ogden, Utah.......-- 
Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex........--..-- 
MeClelland Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, Calif 
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ZONE OF INTERIOR—Continued 


[Add 000] 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND—Continued 
Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa--- 
Air Force petroleum storage, Lynn Haven, Fla 


Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga- 
Aero Chart Plant, St. Louis, Mo 

Tinker J 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del 

Great Falls Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Palm Beach International, Palm Beach, 


Mont 
Fla 
CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND REGULATIONS 
Camp Beale, Marysville, Calif 

Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga 

Godman Air Force Base, Fort Knox, Ky 

Long Beach Municipal Airport, Long Beach, Calif 
Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex__- 


SPECIAL WEAPONS COMMAND 
Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
AIR PROVING GROUND 
EglinJAir Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla_ _ --_- 
HEADQUARTERS COMMAND 


Andréws Air Force Base, Camp Springs, — 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D. 
Washington National Airport, W iiceien: D.C. 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala_-_____- 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala_-- _ 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Brooks Air Force Base, Tex--- 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOP 


Sacramento Peak, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
Headquarters A. R. D. C., Baltimore, Md 
Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y 

Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass . 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 'N. Mex 
Lockland Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla__- 


OVERSEAS 


ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 
Kielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska . 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska 
Galena Air Force Base, Nome, Alaska 
Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska t 
Naknek Air Force Auxiliary Field, Naknek, Alaska 


FAR EASTERN AIR FORCE 
Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, Marianas Island 
Bolo Auxiliary Air Base, Kadena, Okinawa_ 


Futema Air Force Base, Okinawa 
Kadena Air Base, Okinawa 


Naha Air Base, Okinawa_. 


Air Force Base, 8.5 miles southeast of Oklahoma City 


Total cost 
prior to 
1948 


047 
2, 023 


19, 379 
, b32 


114 


ses 


Net 


, 185 


11, 784 | 


3, 573 | 


8, 940 | 


328 | 


; 


800 | 


41, 343 | 


16, 092 
1, 280 


, 591 
, 651 


i 10, 


14, 621 


Sx s S 
g 
eo 


59, 448 
5, 098 
3, 452 


851 


72, 572 | 
7, 900 | 





{ir Force bases, June 6, 1952—Continued 


| | 
| Additional | Additiong 
| authoriza- | appropria 
tion to tions t 
date dats 
75, 675 | 9, Stl 
596 | 224 
24, 365 | 21, 784 
1, 500 1, NK 
14, 412 10, 764 
| 41,015 18, 4 
| 
27, 451 2th, fit 
15, 737 14, 462 
s, 3% 6. 84 
| | 
39, 314 | 34, 524 
0 | 0 
0 0 
0 | 0 
18, O15 | 17, 629 
| 
} 
| 16, 430 | 14, 665 
| | 
| | 
| 54, 948 | 51,141 
| 
| 25, 013 | 17,6 
| 0 0 
800 | SOK) 
} | 
| | 
| | 
| 0 0 
| 0} 0 
0 | 0 
| 
| 1,702 | 1, 702 
| 5, 446 | v 
58, 095 | 38, 495 
14, 278 | 11, 55) 
3,770 | 3, 770 
11, 848 | 10, 736 
0 } 0 
75, 000 | 37, 303 
| 
$83, 281 | $60, 574 
120, 472 | 69, 354 
0; 0 
96, 904 | 68, 630 
1, 575 | 1, 57: 
67, 582 | 36, 509 
533 | 533 
| 1,093 | 773 
76, 340 | 47, 797 
40, 317 | 26, 847 
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OVERSEAS—continued 
{Add 000] 
Additional | Additional 
authoriza- | appropria- 


tion to tions to 
date date 


Total cost 
prior to 
1948 


NORTHEASTERN AIR COMMAND 


Ernest Harmon Air Force Base, Stephenville, Newfoundland 
Goose Bay Airport, Labrador ret : 

Narsarssuak Air Base, B. W. I., Greenland 

Pepperrell Air Force Base, St. Johns, Newfoundland - 
Sondrestromfjord, Greenland 

Chule Air Strip, Greenland 

lorbay Air Force Base, St. Johns, Newfoundland 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 


Dhahran Airfield, Saudi, Arabia 

Kindley Air Force Base, St. Goerges, Bermuda 
Lages Field, Terciera Island, Azores 

Santa Maria Air Base, Azores 

Wheelus Field, Libya......__.- 


AIR FORCE EUROPE—MIDDLE EAST 


Benguerir Airfield, Benguerir, French Morocco. 

Boulhaut Airfield, Boulhaut, French Morocco 

Marrakech, French Morocco. 

Nicosia Airfield, Nicosia, Cyprus 

Nouasseur Air Departme nt, Nouasseur, French Morocco 
Rabat, Rabat, French Morocco 

El Djema Sahim A. F. L., El Djema Sahim, French Morocco 
Sidi Slimane Air Base, Sidi Slimane, French Morocco 

United Kingdom. ot AER La : 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Ramey Air Force Base, Aquadilla, Puerto Rico__- 55, 623 
FAR EASTERN AIR FORCE 


Ashiya A'r Force Base, Kyushu, Japan- , : 6, 406 
Chitos Airfield, Hokkaido, Japan cen , 4, 380 
Itami A Force Base, Honshu, Japan-.- ? : 845 
Itazuke A r Base, Kyushu Island, Japan...._____- wr) S 9, 788 
Iwakuni A r Force Base, Honshu, Japan-..-- ~ | 9, 000 
Johnson A.r Base, Honshu, a ge : ee bGee 9, 225 
Kisarazu Air Base, Honshu Island, Japan... _- fs Se 310 
Komaki Air Base. Honshu, Japan 

Misawa Air Base, Honshu, Japan-. 

Niigata Auxiliary Air Base, Honshu, Japan.. 

Tachikawa Air Base, Japan-.-____- . 

Yokota Air Base, Honshu, Japan. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Keflavik Airport, Keflavik, Iceland... .__. 


Gardermoen... 


AIR FORCE EUROPE—ATLANTIC 


AIR FORCE, EUROPE—-MIDDLE EAST 


Abu Sueir Airfield, Abu Sueir, Egypt_.-- 
Adana Military Air, Adana, Turkey 
Meknes Airfield, Meknes, French Morocco a 


All right, now tell us about Venice. 

General TimperLtake. Well, we would like to substitute- 

The Cuairman. Now wait one minute. Now Venice Municipal 
Airport, Venice, Fla. 

General TimperLake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you any investment down there now? 


General TrperiaKker. No, sir; except our World War I invest- 
ment. 
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The Cuamman. You have the land, haven't you ? 

General Timpertake. This is an additional base to the program, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have a base down at Venice, now haven't you ‘ 
You haven't? 

General Mappux. No, sir; we do not have a base at Venice. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Where are you going to carry this’ 

General Timpertakt. To Charlotte County Airport, Punta Gorda, 
Fla., sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that on the west coast or east coast ¢ 

General Trmpervake. It is very close to Venice. It is on the west 
coast, on the Gulf coast, sir. 

The CHatrman. Venice is on the west coast. 

General Timpertake. Venice is on the west coast, just at the foot 
of the Tamiami Trail. General Maddux will explain the reasons 
for the air staff decision to shift from one base to the other, sir. 

General Mappux. 

The Cuatrman. All right, General. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, we require a base in this genera! 
vicinity as a gunery staging base in order to enable us to use the air- 
to-air gunnery range located in the Gulf offshore at this point. 

1. The United States Air Force proposed to establish a semiperma- 
nent installation at the Venice Airport, Venice, Fla. Since the selec- 
tion of Venice, numerous problems have developed which would have 
conceivably prevented the Air Force from using the base. 

These problems are as follows: 

(a) A revised estimate for the Venice Airport indicated that it 
would cost $134,000 more than reactivation of the Charlotte County 
Airport, at Punta Gorda, Fla. 

(4) Development of the primary wind runway at the Venice Air- 
port would have required the relocation of the Tamiami Trail and 
would have interfered with the proposed Inland Waterway route. 
The cost to relocate the Tamiami Trail would have been approximately 
$360,000. No indication was received from the city of Venice or from 
the State of Florida that the relocation of the Tamiami Trail and the 
Inland Waterway would be approved should the Venice Airport be 
reactivated. 

(c) The fiscal year 1953 public-works bill presently under consider- 
ation contains money for purchase of additional land required for 
expansion at Venice at a cost of approximately $96,000. Not included 
in this cost is an additional sum of $69,700 which the Venice real 
estate planning report indicates is required for the purchase of land 
for the cantonment area. At the time the Air Force team visited 
Venice, concerning possible reactivation of the airport, it was their 
understanding that land required for the cantonment area would be 
acquired by the city and donated to the Air Force at a nominal cost. 
In addition, the city of Venice indicated at a later date that it desired 
a satisfactory arrangement whereby the city would be permitted to 
continue the use of the municipal trailer park located on a portion of 
the airport or be compensated for its capital investment therein. 

(d) Considerable opposition to the reactivation of the Venice Air- 
port has arisen from the community. The city did offer the Air Force 
exclusive use of the existing airport and fee simple title at a nominal 
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sum. A statement of cooperation in making available any facilities 
necessary was received, however no assurance was received from the 
city that all of the additional land necessary for expansion would be 
donated or leased, that adequate housing, educational facilities, and 
so forth, would be or are available. The opposition has stated that 
in their opinion, should the air base be reactivated, there would be 
serious friction between the civilian population and the commanding 
offic er of the base. 

As a result of a meeting conducted with local city and county 
offic ials of Punta Gorda, Fla., the Air Force was assured that the c ity 
would grant it fee simple title to the airport and to any additional 
land necessary for expansion at no cost to the Government. 

Also, that necessary easements would be enacted and outstanding 
leases terminated. Cooperation would also be provided in securing 
adequate housing, school and reactional facilities. A more direct 
access road would be provided and right-of-way for a railroad spur 
obtained. 

In order to provide facilities in the most economical manner 
without jeopardizing future development of Punta Gorda, separate 
buildings for base operations, armament shops, squadron supply, 
photo lab and air installation administrative buildings were deleted. 
The afore-mentioned functions are to be contained in the large hangar. 
In addition to the reduction of cost for construction of these buildings 
a saving will be realized in utilities and cost of maintaining the 
additional buildings. 

4. In view of the decreased cost of Punta Gorda and the problems 
outlined herein concerning Venice, it is recommended that Charlotte 
County Airport be substituted for the Venice Airport in the fiscal 
year 1953 public works bill. 

The CuatrMan. All right, now. Let’s read the item. 

Mr. Corr. Let me find out a little about Venice’s attitude. Where 
did this Air Force base come from originally ? 

General Mappux. It was built by the Government during the last 
war. ; 

Mr. Coir. As a war operation or with CAA assistance ? 

General Mappux. As a war operations. 

Mr. Cote. And now that the Government indicates a desire to return 
to it, the people of Venice say there will be severe friction between the 
people and the commanding officer. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. Based upon the fact that 150 airmen will be using that 
station ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. There has been a great deal of opposi- 
tion generally. 

Mr, Gavin. What is the population of Venice ? 

General Mappux. I just can’t tell you offhand, sir. 

Mr, Gavin. Well, approximately how many people? What it the 
size of the city? 

General Mappux. It is a fairly good-sized town and is a prosperous 
esort area. It is one of the better resort areas on the west coast. 

Mr. Gavin. How much of an investment have we got in this Venice 

ise ? 

General Myers. We spent $2,800,000 in the last war, sir, on it. 
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The CHaimMaAn. Now let’s see. 

Mr. Cour. Is there any way that we can cancel out the use of thus 
airport by Venice, if that is their attitude? 

General Mappux. Well, sir, we have the right to recapture it. How 
ever, for us to recapture Venice in order to have them stop using 11 
would be a little like cutting our nose off to spite our face because 
Punta Gorda will do the job for us cheaper. 

The Cnamman. Wait one minute—— 

Mr. Gavin. Then why did we go to Venice in the first place, if 
Punta Gorda will do the job cheaper ¢ 

General Mappux. The housing situation at Venice is perhaps a little 
better. We have only, as I explained, recently found out that the 
essential item is—we didn’t know until recently we would have to move 
the Tamiami Trail. 

Frankly, it was an arguable point. We argued this way and that 
way. And only recently have we concluded that we would in fact 
have to move the Tamiami Trail and that will cost $860,000, sir. 

The CHairman. Now, I received some letters about going to Venice 
from a former Member of Congress. He said he was down there. 
See if you can find that letter, Mr. Kelleher. Tell us about Venice. 
We turned it back to the city with a recapture clause. 

General Mappux. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. And how far is Venice from Punta Gorda ? 

General Mappux. I beg your pardon / 

The CHainman. How far are these towns apart ? 

General Mappux. I think they are about 40 miles apart. 

Mr. Cote. What is the difference in size, population / 

General Mappux. I would have to get vou the figures on population. 
Punta Gorda is a lot smaller than Venice. 

The Cuatrman. Are they on the east coast or west coast / 

General Mappux. On the west coast. 

The CHarrman. In the Gulf, then ? 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. And Venice is down there below—— 

General Mappux. Just south of Sarasota. 

The CuamrmMan. That is right. 

General Mappux. The closest town to Punta Gorda is Fort Myers. 

The Cuainman. How far from Fort Myers is Punta Gorda ? 

General Mappux. About 28 miles, 1 believe. 

The CHairman. You say the community has given all the facilities, 
the land and everything 4 

General Mappux. There aren't any facilities on it. 

The CHairMan. I understand. They will give the land. 

General Mappux. They will give us the land in fee simple and they 
will acquire the additional land necessary to lengthen the runway. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 

You say also they will provide housing and schools? 

Mr. CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

General Mappux. They are going to cooperate. 

Mr. Gavin. Are they in a financial position to cooperate in an ex- 
pansion program of this kind¢ Can they carry out their end of the 
deal after they enter into the deal ¢ 

General Mappux. We think they will do a reasonable job. 
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Mr. Gavin. These additional improvements that you are speaking 
of, what would be the approximate cost of them, such as housing, 
schools, and so forth? Iam just trying to determine whether or not 
that municipality is in a position financially to carry out their end 

of the bargain after you enter into an agreement with them. How 
much would you say these additional facilities that are going to be 
provided by the city would cost ¢ 

General Mappux. I have no way at all to estimate that. 

Mr. Gavin. Suppose we get in there and then they can’t do any 
thing, what are you going to do about that 4 

The CrarrMan. If you will wait one minute, Mr. Gavin, I will 
finish that question. I suggest, in view of the fact that the community 
will give it, we have an understanding that none of this money will bx 
made available until the community furnishes and complies with its 
voluntary agreement to furnish the facilities and the land. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, our estimate is that we will have 
only 26 families stationed there. 

The CHarrMan. What is the military justification of this base 
anvhow 4 . 

General Mappux. It is—— 

The CuarrmMan. Now, it is a part of the Air Defense Command and 
the Air Defense Command hasn’t been built down in that section and 
this is the first one that is being put in that section. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuaiMan. Now, there is nothing down there in any danger of 
being bombed. It is right almost down at Key West. Nothing is 
coming out of the Gulf. Nothing is coming out of Central America 
I can’t see any need of putting it there at all. Let’s save this money 
and strike out this item altogether. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, as I said initially, there is no 
tighter-interceptor squadron stationed here. This isa gunne ry staging 
base. It is like a maneuver camp, in order to enable the Air Defense 
fighter units from the entire east coast to conduct their aer il gunnery 
practice on the range in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Cuamman. Well, that is all nght. Then why wouldn’t that 
vo in the training program instead of the Air Defense Command ¢ 

_Gene ral Mappux. We plan on it being used by the fighter-interceptor 

its of the Air defense command on the East Coast. 

The C HAIRMAN. I see. All right. 

Now, in this item here, if you strike out—what do you strike out in 
vour bill? You have to build the airfield pavement. What would 
the bill earry, then’ Airfield pavement, liquid fuel storage—— 

General Mappux. May I start reading the changed language at line 
7 on page 31, sir? 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, go ahead. 

General Mappvx. It will be changed to read Charlotte County Air- 
port, Punta Gorda, Fla. Airfield Pavement—— 

The CuatrmMan. Wait a minute. All right, go ahead. 

General Mappux. Airfield pavements, liquid fuel storage and dis 
peusing facilities, communications, navigational aids and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, aircraft maintenance facili 
ties, training facilities, troop housing facilities, administrative and 
community facilities, utilities, medical facilities, storage facilities 
and shops. $3,517,000. 
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Mr. Batrs. Mr. Chairman 
The Cuarrman. Now, we saved a little money by going over there. 
General Mappux. $134,000. 

The Crarman. All right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Items 14 and 15 at Venice: The cost of these receiver 
building and the transmitter building were $17,000 and $18,000 respe: 
tively. The same buildings here are but 50 percent of that cost. 
What significant difference is there between the building contemplate: 
for Venice and that which exists on your proposal at ‘Punta Gorda / 
It is the same item, except it costs twice as much in the old location. 

Mr. Harpy. It isa smaller building. Why do they make it smaller. 
that is the question. 

General Timpertake. That is the answer, Mr. Bates. It is half 
as big, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t your function going to be identical? Aren’t the 
number of men that you are going ‘to have here the same as you were 
going to have at Venice? 

General TrwpertaKe. That is right, sir. We are switching over 
our communication facilities, the type of equipment used there, from 
VHF to UHF, which requires smaller consoles and a cheaper layout, 
is that correct ? 

Colonel McBring. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Bares. What is the reason for the shift? 

General Trmpertake, It is more modern equipment, sir. All of 
our fighters are going on UHF. 

The Crairman. Why couldn’t we build this new base for about 
$3.300,000 and make a worthwhile saving? Now let’s try it. There 
is too much guesswork in this thing. Let the committee do a little 
guessing. I suggest we mark it up $3,300,000 and you can get by with 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you probably got a good suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I don’t think Mr. Bates’ question has been fully answered. 

The Cuarrman. That answers it, by just knocking out $300,000. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to know why they are having them twice as 
big at Venice as they find out they are going to need them at Punta 
Gorda. 

General TrapertAke. Well, sir, it was a question of cutting down 
on our facilities because it is a temporary usage. You see, the squad- 
rons come here for gunnery training. There is no place to shoot 
where they are stationed. It will be there for a short period of time. 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But didn’t you have the same consideration when you 
set up this requirement for Venice ? 

General TiwsBerLakr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So there isn’t any reason why it should be bigger at 
Venice than it would be at Punta Gorda. 

The Cramman. That is right. Nota bit. 

General Timpertake. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well, let’s make it $3 million. We got to save 
little money in this bill. You can get by on $3 million. 

General TrwpertAke. Did you say $3 million or $3,300,000 ? 
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The CuairMAN. $3 million. We will start off. That is all right. 
Because there is a heap of guesswork in this bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Are we going to continue to use the base at Venice, too? 

The CuHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Gavin. Then, what are we going to do with that job? 

The CuarrMan. Turn it over to the city. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, they haven’t been cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. I don’t know 

The CuarrMan. All right, take the next item. Without objection, 
ve ngvree to the amendment. 

Mr. Gavin. Possibly, Mr. Chairman, we could recapture that base 
ind resell it to the city for a price. 

The CuairmMan. We sold it to them now. We turned it over to 
them. We will make the item $3 million. 

Now take Yuma County, Ariz. 

Mr. Ketiener. Youngstown, a zero base, is next, Mr. Chairman. 

Youngstown Munic ‘ipal Airport. It is on page 206 of the bill. 

Mr. Barrs. General, I thought the difference for recreational 
facilities for that structure was primarily one of climate. 

The Crairman. Go to this Youngstown, Ohio, now. 

Mr. Bares. Could I finish this, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I was inquiring as to the reason why recreational facili- 
ties here would be $16 a unit. Previously, it was indicated that was 
because of temperature, I believe 

General Myers. Mr. Bates, ordinarily a difference in cost of a 
facility would be mainly due to climate. I can’t explain why $16 
a square foot is in here for Venice. 

Mr. Bares. The reason I ask: of course, if the average is going to 
be 13, why down in that area you have one of 16? 

Ge neral Myrrs. We shouldn’t have it, sir. I mean, that is a mis- 
take all the way through this book. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Barres. May I finish this, Mr. Chairman, for a moment? You 
say these are actual figures when you have a variation from the 13, 
is that correct ? 

General Myers. No, sir. I don’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I thought that was the statement that we had. 

General Myers. I say that someone tried to make an estimate of 
what it would actually cost. 

Mr. Barrs. That is what I tried to say. 

General Myers. But I don’t personally 
estimate. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, this is an actual appraisal and you 
differ with that appraisal. 

General Myers. I certainly do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Won’t it vary also on construction costs? Of course, 
that shouldn’t make it higher down here. It should make it lower. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. All right, take your next item. 

Colonel Kettey. Youngstown Municipal Airport. 

This airport is located 11 miles north of Youngstown, ay on 
727 acres of land, 582 acres being Government- owned. The Gov- 
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ernment has a lease with the city which provides for concurrent use 
of the airfield facilities. The base is just now being constructed. The 
only people we have there is a small detachment of 8 officers and 37 
airmen receiving materials. 

The Cuarmman. And this reallocation is within the last year’s 
appropriation / 

Colonel Ketter. Beg pardon, sir? 

The Cuamman. And this is within the last year’s appropriation, 
the reallocation. 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir 

Colonel Ketter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Take your next item—— 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. T have a question. 

Is this the base that was transferred from Erie, Pa. ? 

Colonel Kriiry. Yes, sir. 

General TrimpertAKke. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. In looking over this base, do you feel that you have 
ample room for expansion for the future, now, so that we don’t get 
« big investment there? It is a highly congested, industrialized area 
and the time may come when you are going to use different types of 
planes on that field. Are you going to have plenty of room now to 
move out when the time comes, in five y years from now or 10 years 
from now ¢ 

Is there ample room there to move ? 

Colonel Ketiry. Sir, there is ample room to use that for a base for 
any type aircraft that we have in the air defense command. We ean 

‘xpand it. 

Mr. Gavin. But you will never be able to use it for other than that? 

Colonel Ketiey. It has light pavements in the first place, sir. It is 
| municipally owned airfield and we did not contemplate using it for 
anything else. 

The Carman. All right, take your last item. Yuma. 

Colonel Krenitey. Yuma County Municipal Airport is located 41% 
iniles south, southeast of Yuma, Ariz., on 2,017 acres of land, occupied 
under right of entry from the county of Yuma and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The base was initially occupied in 1943 and later turned over to 
the Department of Interior and county of Yuma in 1946. It was 
reoccupied in 1951 under a right of entry obtained from both the 
county and the Bureau of Reclamation. We are using it for a gunnery 
-chool and a gunnery training base. At the present time, we have 
4 officers and 357 airmen there. That at the present time is the main 
vunnery base for air defense command. It is proposed that there 
will be three, cutting down the permanent party strength at that base 
to 5 officers and 152 airmen. 

The Cuairman. Now, that finishes 





Mr. Harpy. One minute, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 
, The Cratrman. Mr. Hardy. 
Mr. Harpy. I notice that your total military strength that you 
propose to have is 157 and you are proposing building airmen’s dormi- 
tory for 400 airmen. 
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Colonel Ketiry. Sir, we will have down there in addition to the 
permanent party which will actually run the base fighter squadrons 
for gunnery training. There will be a unit down there all the time. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, are they considered as transients ? 

Colonel Keuiry. Yes: sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t show them as transients on your sheet. 

Colonel Ketiey. All we have shown on our sheet is permanent party, 


sir. 
Mr. Harpy. TI think you can understand the confusion that we 
would be in here in trying to justify a barracks for 400 airmen when 
you only show a total of 157, including your oflicer strength 4 

~ Colonel Keuiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I notice that you have vour 10-year construction and 
i per man cost of $1,590. How do you account for that as compared 
to vour normal 1940 dollar figure / 

General Timpertake. It is a barracks without the mess, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Barracks without the what ¢ 

General Trmpertake. Without a mess, as is usually included in 
the barracks quarters. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you already messing facilities there? 

Colonel McBripe. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Keniry. Yes, sir. 

The Crarwan. All right. That finishes the Air Defense Com- 
mand. Now, I want to get this for the record. 

Now listen. Now all of these are Air Defense Command bases, is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Keiiry. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan, All right. 

Now off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The CHairman. Now that finishes the items. We will take a recess 
until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, before we do could I raise just one 
point. 

The Coarman. Wait a minute. We have an AC and W item here, 
aircraft warning. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to raise one question back on this Yuma 
thing. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand you are going to have a group down there 
in training at Yuma. 

Colonel Keiiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How many men will that involve? 

Colonel McBrine. That will certainly vary. At the present time we 
figure that may go up as high as five or six hundred. but there is a good 
possibility that it will go even higher than that. But you might say 
500 men now would be a good sound figure. 

Mr. Harpy. And how long will each group be there / 

Colonel McBripr. Nineteen days. 

Mr. Harpy. Nineteen days. Is there any existing airmen’s hous 
ing down there now ? 

Colonel McBrinr. They are presently living in tents. 

Mr. Harpy. In tents only? 
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Colonel McBripz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And so you are only going to provide 400 spaces to take 
care of your 152 permanents and 500 to 600 transients ? 

Colonel McBripr. Yes, sir. This request was small and we will have 
to increase it later on, in subsequent years. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wanted to get that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMAN. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock, at which time 
we will take up the Tactical Air Command. Wait 1 minute. We 
have to finish this AC and W. Now tell the committee about this 
zero AC and W. Then we are through. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, the first item in Canada involves 
family housing and related facilities. I would lke to get Colonel 
Schuyler, who has made a detailed study of this, to give you a little 
information on it. ; 

The Cuatrman. Let’s take that afterwards. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is not involved in this, is it ? 

The CHatrMan. Well, it is a zero item. All right, go ahead and 
let’s finish this AC and W. 

Mr. Kevtiever. Aside. 

Colonel Scuuyier. Mr. Chairman, on the Canadian aircraft con- 
trol and warning stations, there are seven stations at which we feel 
family housing should be provided at this time. If the authorization 
couldn’t come though until next year, it will be impossible to get any 
construction under way until 1954. 

Our problem is primarily that the stations manned by Canada, do 
have family housing. ‘The Canadian Government has provided them 
and they are practically completed. Some of them are already oc- 
cupied and our people at these stations without family housing must 
be rotated to a zone of interior station on a short tour. 

But in the zone of interior, we are also without family housing. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Now let me get this straight in my mind. ‘Then 
these warning stations, AC and W stations in Canada, are being 
manned by both Canadians and Americans; is that correct ? 

Colonel Scuuyter. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. ‘Then these 336 family units, are to be for our per- 
sonnel; is that correct ? 

Colonel Scnvyter. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now who has constructed the base? Who has 
constructed the facilities, the runways and all that? Canada? 

Colonel Scuuyter. There are no runways at these, sir. Off the 
record, 

(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuairrman. Then did we furnish the facilities or Canada fur- 
nished them, or is it jointly furnished ? 

olonel ScuvyYieEr. It is a joint program. We furnished the facili- 
ties at the stations which we occupy. 

The Carman. How many AC and W’s does this deal with? How 
many different stations ? 

Colonel Scnuyter. This particular item deals with seven of the 
(off record) stations which are manned by United States troops. 

The Cnaimrman. Then we have (off record) stations there that are 
manned by United States troops? 

Colonel ScuuyLer. Correct, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. And this takes care of our personnel ? 

Colonel Scouyter. Yes, sir 

The Cuatmrman. How many American personnel is figured at each 
one of these stations, these seven stations ? 

Colonel Scuuyter. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. What is the total amount authorized under the °52 
bill for this 4 

Mr. Ketiener. There is nothing in the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel McBripg. Nothing. 

Mr. KevLener. ‘This was a zero item. 

The CHatrMan, In 7°52, 

Colonel Scuuyier. There was no family housing, sir, in the °52 bill 
for Canada. 

The Cuairman. I mean for the establishment of the station. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, the amount that was defended, as 
[ remember it, was about (off record). 

The CuHammMan, That was for the installation. 

General Myers. For the Canadian portion of the AC and W’s. 

The actual cost now is running above that, but that was what was 
defended, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. That wasn’t in the regular public works bill, was it? 

The CHarrMan, That was a lump sum. 

Mr. Keitener. A lump sum. It was part of the classified. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. This only applies to Canada and doesn’t include 
Alaska ¢ 

Colonel Scnuyier. That is right. This item applies to Canada. 
We have a similar item for isolated stations here in the zone of in- 
terior, in the continental United States, affecting nine stations. 

The Cuamman. And these warning stations are scattered all over 
Canada ? 

Colonel ScuuyLer. Correct, sir. 

The CHairMan. Then in addition to that, we have warning stations 

n (otf record). 

Colonel Scuuyter. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do we have warning stations in (off record). 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Scouyrer. Yes, sir. We do. I would like to take off the 
record the locations, eliminate that. 

The CHarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I raise just one question about this ? 

‘The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t quite understand the reason for this discussion 
since all the funds involved here or the authorization is due to come 
up in the supplemental and there is nothing in this bill either for 
the substitution or for immediate authorization. 

Colonel Scrruyter. The point, sir, of mentioning it at this time, 
sir, is that if it does cqme up in the supplemental next spring, there 
will remain insuflicient time to place it on contract and get any work 
done during the summer of 1953, unless the items added—— 
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Mr. Harpy. But you are not getting any authority in this bill to 
go ahead with it, are you, or are you proposing to add it? 

Colonel Scuvyier. It depends on the will of the committee, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. This is one of the items that the Bureau of the Budget 
or somebody has eliminated from your basic request. 

Colonel Scuvytier. That is right, sir. That was mentioned earlier 
in the hearings, sir. 

The Crairman. This is the way they are getting around the 
Bureau of the Budget, coming up here and telling us and saying, 
“Let’s reprogram this thing to include these items and not deal with 
certain items which are specifically authorized.” 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t understand that that was the proposal here. 
I understood that what they were proposing here now then Is that 
this be added to the bill? 

General Myers. We are not proposing that, sir, but we would like 
to get this situation to the attention of the committee. We feel— 

Mr. Coie. To what end? What good will it do you to make your 
planning or get your money by just knowing that we know about it 

General Myers. It wouldn’t do us any good, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Then why do we go into it? I thought you were trying 
to write something into the bill. 

General Myers. We can't ask you to do that, sir, but we know the 
committee is interested in the air defenses—— 

Mr. Harpy. You can’t ask us to do it but you hope we will. 

General Myers. In the air defense of the United States, sir, and we 
think this is an important part of it, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Are these AC and W locations out in the wilderness or 
are they reasonably adjacent to communities? 

Colonel Scuvyier. The seven for which this item would provide 
family housing are located near very small communities. These 
sites are from 6 to 20 miles from isolated fur-trading stations in 
Canada. 

The Cuamman. We are in this kind of a situation. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CrarrmMan. It doesn’t have to go in the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly it would have to go in the bill. 

Mr. Ketitener. There would have to be a specific authorization, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corr. How frequent!y are the men rotated now ? 

Colonel Scuuyier. Every 12 months at the present time, sir. On 
that basis, if they are separated from their families for 12 months 
in Canada and come back to the United States and are separated again, 
we probably wouldn't keep very many of them on a voluntary basis. 

General Timpertake. Mr. Cole, could I make a statement there, 
sir? The reason we are presenting this to you is that the Command- 
ing General of the Air Defense Command is very much concerned 
over the situation because the training time for these radar mainte- 
nance people is excessive. I mean it is tremendously long. It is 18 
to 20 months. If we have them for one enlistment and they decide 
they are not treated right, we spend 18 to 20 months doing it all 
over again. And these people—they will not live without their 
families throughout their service. ‘ 

The CrarrMan. Have you an amendment to this effect / 
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Colonel Scuuyter. One could be prepared. 

The CuarrMAN. Prepare an amendment to this effect for the con 
sideration of the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, the net situation, General, is this: 
If you were not able to sell this proposition to the Bureau of the 
Budget, you have given us enough information for us to do it. 

Colonel Scuuyter. That is correct. 

The CHamMan. The defense of this country can’t be based or 
dollars and cents alone. There are other considerations. The Bureau 
of the Budget looks at just the dollars and the cents. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CHairMAN. We will take a recess 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask the General a question, please. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. You are not thinking this is a priority or preferred 
project looking forward to deletion of any particular project that is 
already in the bill? 

The CHarrMan. Oh, no. 

General TimBerRLAKE. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavrx. L misunderstood what the Chairman said. 

The CuHarMan. All right. 

We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. I hope all of you will be 
back here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m.) 

(The Committee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess. ) 

The CuHarrMaANn. Let the committee come to order. 

When the committee recessed we had finished with the continental! 
defense. We will now take up the Tactical Air Command, on page 31 
of the bill. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrman. We will now take up the Tactical Air Command. 
The first item is the Alexandria Municipal Airport, Alexandria, La. 

General TrmBerRLAKe. This is Brig. General Saunders, the Director 
of Operations, Tactical Air Command, sir: supported by Colonel 
Thompson, Director of Installations, Tactical Air Command. 

The CHarrMan. General, 1 want to ask you something about this 
Tactical Air Command. By statute we have broken down the Air 
Commands into three parts: the Strategie Air Command, the Ai 
Defense Command, and the Tactical Air Command. 





STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. HOMER L. SAUNDERS, DIRECTOR OF 
OPERATIONS, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND; ACCOMPANIED BY 
COL. MILES H. THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


General Saunpers. Yes, sir. With your permission I would lke 
to take about 5 minutes to tell you about that. 

The CHamman. Yes. I am going to ask you some questions 
about it. 

General Saunpers. I want to tell you what it is and what it does. 

The CHarmman,. Please do so. 

General Saunpers. The Tactical Air Command is the major com 
mand of the Air Force charged with the responsibility for conducting 
Joint operations with the other services, primarily the Army. . 
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In addition, it activates, trains and deploys combat units to FEAF 
and NATO. (Number off record.) 

Mr. Coir. What two overseas areas? 

General Saunpers. Sir? 

Mr. Coir. What two overseas areas? 

General Saunpers. FEAF, Far East; and NATO, Europe. 

Mr. Corzr. FEAF? 

General Saunpers. FEAF. Far East Air Forces. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

General Saunpers. The Tactical Air Command is located at Lang- 
ley Air Force Base, Va. This was not an accident. It was put down 
there for a reason; the reason being that the Army Field Forces are 
located at Fort Monroe, just a few miles away; and the Atlantic 
Fleet Headquarters is over at Norfolk, across Hampton Roads. 

The Command is commanded by General John K. Cannon, one of 
our oldest and most experienced Air Force officers. 

Mr. Suorr. None better. 

General Saunpers. Thank you, sir. I agree with you. 

It is composed of two Air Forces: the 9th Air Force, which is a 
Tactical Air Force, and the 18th Air Force, which is a Troop Carrier 
Air Force. It is the headquarters for all the troop carrier aviation 
in this country. 

I would like to show you on this chart the locations, to give you a 
quick mental picture of these bases. I believe you can all see it now. 
I will read from left to right: 

Larson Air Force Base, at Moses Lake, Wash. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif. 

Clovis Air Foree Base, N. Mex. 

Altus, Okla. 

Ardmore, Okla. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Alexandria, La. 

Blytheville, Ark. 

Bunker Hill, Ind. 

Sewart, Tenn., near Nashville. 

Lawson Air Force Base, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C., near Greenville. 

Shaw Air Force Base, near Sumter, S. C. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Myrtle Beach, S.C. We will conduct gunnery training from 
this base. 

Pope Air Force Base at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Raleigh-Durham, which has already been covered. 

Seymour-Johnson, N. C., near Goldsboro, 

Langley Air Force Base, which is the headquarters of the 
Tactical Air Command. 

The Cnairman. Now, General, tell the Committee how many fight- 
ing wings are in your Tactical Air Command. Fighting wings. 

General Saunpers. (Off record.) 

The CHarrman. When you say “combat” that means fighters ? 

General Saunpers. That includes fighter bombers, medium bombers, 
light bombers, tactical reconnaissance. 

The Crrarrman. Is the whole Tactical Air Command made up of 

bomber types of planes, or bombers and fighters ? 
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DAF General Saunpers. No, sir. Our finest weapon is what we call the 
fiehter bomber. It is actually a fighter which carries bombs. 
The Cuamman, Then it has a dual capacity ¢ 
General Saunpers. Sir? 
The CuairMaNn. It has a dual capacity ? 
General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 
: The CuammMan. It is both a fighter and can carry a bomb? 
General Saunpers. Yes, sir. It has to be able to take care of itself 
in the air. It has to be able to carry bombs and fight off the fighters, 
ang- too. We have such an airplane, too. 
own | The Cuarrman. Then you do not have one which is just primarily a 
sare | fighter, or to support the infantry on the ground 4 
ntic | “General Saunpers. No, sir. The fighter bomber does that role. It 
is the best airplane you can get for the mission. 
ie of The CuarrMaANn. You are still operating on the theory and on the 


philosophy that the correct role of tactical air support is to bomb the 
enemy a considerable distance behind the lines? 

General Saunpers. That is one of our three missions, sir. That we 
is a call interdiction. 


rier The Cuairman. You do not have anything set up where you are 

tion just merely hovering over the line of infantry and firing machine guns 
and locating machine gun nests and those kinds of things? 

ou a General Saunpers. Yes, sir. We most assuredly do. 

now. The Cuarman. What type do you call that ? 


General Saunpers. The fighter bomber. 

The CHarrmMan. The fighter bomber ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. You see, for the interdiction mission 
we have three types of airplanes. 

The CuatrMan. Is this jet which flies a fighter bomber ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is that what you call a fighter bomber? 

General Saunpers. The F-84 is a standard fighter bomber. That 
is a Republic airplane. 

The CratmMan. It can carry a bomb as well as fight? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. It can carry various kinds of bombs. 

The Cyairman. How heavy a bomb can it carry? Are they large, 
heavy bombs ¢ 

General Saunpers. Let this be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
rom The CuarrMan. I am a little cloudy in my mind. My concept of 
the Tactical Air Command was that you had a particular plane built 
to design, so that it would primarily afford protection to the ground 
troops, and that it did not engage in any particular bombing raids, 
but that it was just merely to help the man on the ground who was 
the fighting. 

Mr. Suorr. An interceptor? 
ght- The Cuarrman. Yes, an interceptor. 

Mr. Snort. To keep the enemy from bombing? 

The CratrMan. Yes, to keep the enemy from bombing our troops. 
From what you say, you are still going on the theory that the best 
eTS, way of tactical support is to destroy the communications and supply 
, lines back a considerable distance from the front lines. 

DO 
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General Saunpers. Yes, sir; but I did not say we do not give close 
support. We do. Very much so. These same fighter bombers carry 
rockets. They carry napalm. They carry machine guns. They can 
ilo anything. 

We simply cannot afford to set aside a group of slow aircraft to 
hold back in the area until air superiority is attained. If we do that 
we may never attain air superiority. We probably would not. 

The Cnairman. All right; go ahead. 

General Saunpers. We have a total of 19 bases in the Tactical Air 
Command. Nine of these are 25-year bases, and 10 of them are 
i”-vear bases. 

Nine of our bases are zero bases. That cannot help but have an 
ndverse effect on our capability of performing our mission. 

The Carman. Wait one minute. You say 9 of your bases are 
zero bases ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Ciatrman. And do not appear in the bill at all? 

General SaunpErs. Sir? 

The CHarrman. And do not appear in the bill? 

General Saunprers. They are not in the bill, but we would like to 
discuss them, if we may. 

The Cuamman,. That is right. Have they been established? These 
‘) which are zeroed have been established ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatirman. And no money will be made available this year ¢ 

General Saunpers. The reason they have been zeroed out is because 
their mission has not changed appreciably. The mission goes on as 
is. In other words, we have not added a wing or anything else to } 
those bases. 

The Cuarrman. Where are those 9 which have been zeroed out? 

General Saunprers. The 9 which have been zeroed out ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. These on the map are all in the bill? 

Colonel THoompson. No,sir. These on the map are not all in the bill. 

The Cuarrman. They are not? 

Colonel Tompson. No, sir. 

General Saunpers. This is our total lay-out. TI just wanted to give 
you a picture. The ones zeroed out are Altus, Charleston, Donaldson, 
(reorge, Langley, Lawson, Pope, Sewart, and Shaw. 

Mr. Hess. They were all in last year’s bill? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir: they were all in last year’s bill. 

Mr. Srorr. What excuse is there for zeroing them out? Is it simply 
because of a lack of funds, or what? 

General Saunpers. Well, I do not know. Perhaps these gentle- 
men can answer that better than I can. They are in the Air Force 
Headquarters. I do not know. 

The Cuairman. In last year’s bill there was Alexandria, La. That 
is in this bill. Ardmore. Is that in this bill? Ardmore, Okla. ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. Blytheville, Ark. 

General Saunpers. It is in. 

Colonel Tromrson. It was not in last year’s bill. 

The Cuatrman. It was not in last year? 

Colonel THomrson. It is a new base. 
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The Cuarrman. A new base. Bunker Hill? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir; in the bill. 

The Cuamman. Clovis Air Base, Clovis, N. Mex. ? 

General Saunpers. It is in. 

The CuairmMan. Galveston ¢ 

General Saunpers. It is in the bill. 

The Cramman. Myrtle Beach, S. C.! 

Colonel THomrson,. It is in. 

The CuatrmMan. Raleigh-Durham ? 

General Saunpers. Raleigh-Durham and Seymour-Johnson. 

The CuatrmMan. Seymour-Johnson ? 

General SauNpers. Yes. sir. 

The Cuamman. That is all of them? 

General SAunvers. Yes, sir. I was going to add that three of these 
bases have already been brought before you on Wednesday of the 
week before last. They were Seymour-Johnson, Raleigh-Durham, 
and Myrtle Beach. 

The CHarrMan. We have approved those? 

General Saunpers. Yes, you have already approved those. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Saunpers. There is one other. Larson Air Force Base 
up in Washington was brought before the Committee last week by 
the Air Defense Command, because we have just taken over that 
base from the Air Defense Command and they are still supporting it. 

The CuatrMan. Tow much in dollars and cents was your request 
of the Budget for this Tactical Air Command rejected? In dollars 
and cents ¢ 

General Saunpers. The total for the entire Tactical Air Command ¢ 

The Cuarrman. No. “The Budget rejected how much ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. How much was zeroed out 4 

General Saunpers. We could add them up in a few minutes, but 
we have not added them up. 

The Cuatraan. Well, add them up. 

General SAuNnpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. I think this is one of the most important functions 
of the Air Force, the Tactical Air Command. ‘There can be no doubt 
that it has been neglected. It has not been followed up as well as the 
Strategic Air Command and the Continental Defense, because you 
did not have the money to go round, and you had to concentrate on 
strategic bombing. However, so far as the actual fighting is con- 
cerned, and protecting the ground troops, this is highly important, 
is it not? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. According to our present national 
policy it is very important. If the armies in Europe are going to 
remain in place we will have to protect them. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. Your experience in Korea 
has taught you a great deal of how to protect them, has it not ? 

General Saunpers. Well, several Army generals have stated that 
if it were not for the tactical air support they have received they 
would not be there. I think that would answer that. 

The CnarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. But not completely. Would that indicate satisfaction 
with the amount of tactical air support they received? Naturally 
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you would expect them to say that if they had not had air support 
they would not be there. Even a little is better than nothing. 

General Saunpers. The ones who are closest to the fighting hav: 
been vary happy with it. Some of the people back in this country) 
have not been so happy. 

Mr. Cou E. Those right in with it have been happy with it ¢ 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. Their reports have been very good. 

Mr. Corr. No complaints about it whatever ? 

General Saunpers. No complaints. 

The Cnatrman. What coordination is there between the Tactica! 
Air Command and the Ground Command? How is that worked out 

General Saunpers. Sir, we have liaison officers. 

The CuarrMan. Are there separate commands? 

General Saunpers. The liaison is between the Tactical Air Com- 
mand and the Army Field Forces at Fort Monroe. ‘Then we have a 
liaison officer with each division, and they in turn have a liaison officer 
with each one of our wings. 

The Cuamman. Who dec ides when you are going to use the Tacti- 
cal Air Command on a certain target? Is it the Ground Force or the 
Tactical Command ? 

General Saunpers. It is the Tactical Air Force Command. 

The Carman, All right. There is your weakness. Now, there is 
your weakness. 

A general has his plan of attack. He knows what he has to do, 
He is calling in his air to supplement his fighting capacity. The Air 
General might say: “1 do not agree with you.” 

So he does not go in. It looks to me like there is one of the weak- 
nesses about a dual command. 

General Saunpers. The Theater Commander has the full say as to 
how it is used. He decides how the available air is going to be used. 
‘There have never been any cases like that. 

I happen to have served with General Patton all through the war 
in his dash through France, and there has never been any case where 
we failed to give him what he wanted. I do not know of any other 
case where the Tactical Air Force Command failed to give the Ground 
Force Commander what he needed, 

The Cuatrman. For instance, if the Ground Force says: 

“T want to attack a certain hill and do a certain thing,” 
and the Air Command says: 

“I do not agree with you at all, I think I should go back further,” 
who would have the final say-so ? 

General Saunpers. If an agreement cannot be reached between the 
two 

The Cuarrman. It has to be wired clear back to Washington City, 
does it not ? 

General Saunpers. The Theater Commander makes the decision, 
if there is a disagreement. 

The CnHamman. The Theater Commander would be a ground 
officer ? 

General Saunpers. He may and he may not be. Generally he is. 

The Carman. What ? 

General Saunpbrers. Sometimes he is. 

The CuairMan. Take in Korea, for instance. The Theater Com- 
mander is a ground officer ? 
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General Saunpers. In Korea he is. 

The CuHatrMAN. If the Theater Commander or if the ground officer 
of the general in the field says: “I want such-and-such air support.” 
He communicates to his liaison officer. Then it is sent back to the 
Air Command, and the Air Command says: “I do not agree with you.” 
Then that has to be sent back to Tokyo for the Commander of the 
whole outfit to say what to do; is that correct 

General Saunpers. Yes, in theory that is correct. In practice it 
never happens. 

The CuatrmMan. There is another weakness. ‘They are not closely 
enough allied, tying in to the ground forces. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CratrmMan. Well, I have been visualizing tactical air support 
as a help to the infantryman on the ground. The way you want 
to give him help is 40 or 50 miles away. The fellow on the ground 
wants the Tactical Air Command shooting with him. 

General Saunpers. That is true, but we do not propose to take the 
place of the rifleman. Aircraft are too expensive. 

The CrairmMan. But you are supposed to support the rifleman. 
You do not propose to let a rifleman receive all the punishment by 
himself, while you are flying off bombing some air base or factory 
or convoy? He wants somebody there to give him some assistance. 

General Sacnpers. Sir, if we can bomb a convoy early enough the 
rifleman does not have anything to do. 

The Cuamman. Of course, if you bomb them early enough they 
never get on the battlefield. 

General Saunpers. That is where it pays real dividends. That is 
where you get real tactical air. Get them while they are moving. 

The CHatrMan. My concept of the Russian movement is that their 
tactical support hovers over the line of battle and gives ground sup- 
port and augments the rifle fire and artillery fire. That is my concept 
of the way the Russians work it out. 

General Saunpers. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. That is the way I was hoping this would work out, 
but it does not. 

General Saunpers. The first thing we have to do, Mr. Chairman, 
is to destroy the other man’s Air Force. If we fail to do that our armies 
will wind up in wild retreat, and it will not take long. They will not 
stand up against heavy air attack. 

The CuHairman. That is the mission of a long-range bomber. 

General Saunpers. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And Strategiv Air, and all that. What I want 
and what I thought the Committee wanted was a tactical support to 
help the fellow get a better chance on the ground, right up close to 
the fighting. 

General Saunpers. That is what we give most of our thoughts to. 
We spend a lot of our supposed-to-be-sleeping hours figuring out better 
ways of giving that man better support. I think no army has ever 
received better air support than the American Army. 

The Cuamman. I had two brothers, one in the Infantry and one in 
the Air. The brother in the Infantry was always fussing because the 
brother in the Air did not give him any support on the ground. He 
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was on the ground fighting in the trenches, and the Air Force was 
fighting somewhere else. ‘That goes on today. 

General Saunpers. Certainly. It will always go on. To the in- 
dividual man in this little sector, his boil on his neck hurts more than 
anybody’s. He must have all the support. Unfortunately, people all 
up and down the line need the support. The Army commander knows 
who needs it the worst. We put the forces where the bulk of the attack 
is going. ‘That is called centralized. control. Without centralized 
control your forces will be destroyed in detail, almost assuredly. 

The CHarrman. I do not know how the other Members of the Com- 
mittee think about it, but I certainly think there ought to be a little 
bit closer coordination with the ground forces. I do not think you 
can do a good job if the Tactical Air Command is a separate and in- 
dependent command, and if there is any decision on the mission, it 
has to be radioed back to Tokyo to have it finally settled. 

General Saunpers. There has been no case of that. 

The Cuairnman. I know, but it could happen. 

General Saunpers. It could 

The CHatrman. Exactly. 

General Saunpers. On the other hand, if done the other way the 
forces could be lost before you ever did anything with them. 

The Cuairman. Here is a general who is given some three or four 
divisions, and he has artillery assigned to him and he has everybody 
assigned to him, the Medical Corps and everything, but he does not 
have any tactical Air Force assigned to him. 

General Saunpers. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He does not control the air. The air is separate 
and independent. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The only way he can control the air is to have 
liaison oflicers working on the staff. 

General Saunpers. No, sir. I will tell you how we do it. Every 
night we have the evening planning conference. Every evening the 
Army and Air Force commanders get together. They eat together. 
They are together practically all the time. They decide between them- 
selves what division or what corps is going to do the big job tomorrow. 
All the force is shifted over to that corps. 

Actually, it works fine. It has been proven by the test of war. The 
other system was tried in the beginning and did not prove itself. 

The CHarrman. What is the rank of the officer on the staff of the 
ground officer? Is he an air general 4 

General Saunpers. No, sir. Colonels are liaison officers. 

The Cuatrman. A colonel is the liaison ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then he has to report back to his superior officer, 
who is at Headquarters ? 

General Saunpexrs. Well, actually, as I have stated before, the air 
comander and the ground commander have their headquarters right 

. together. They have a conference every night, in which they plan 
the next day’s activities. That isevery night. If necessary, they have 
another one in the middle of the day. For all practical purposes there 
is never any criticism at all about it. The system works. 
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The Cuamman. All right. I am too old to get on the front lines, 
but Tam thinking about the boy out there who needs a little air sup- 
port, when the Air Force has gone off 300 or 400 miles, 

General SaunpeErs. Sir, we will give them the best air support they 
ever had. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, let us take up Alexandria. 

We appropriated last vear $6,548,000. Now you are asking for 
24,324,000, and you are going to come back and ask for 33,866,000. 

How much have we already invested in the Alexandria Municipal 
Airport ¢ , 

General Saunpers. The initial cost of Alexandria, built during 
World War IL asa long-range bombing training base, was $11,500,000, 
In fiseal vear 1951 no money was spent, because we did not have it then. 

As you have already stated, in 1952 there was appropriated 
$5,925,000. 

The fiscal vear 1953 request is $4,324,000. 

The Cuamman. General, before we get on to this, I want to go 
back. Your tactical support is not based on the same kind of support 
that the Marine Air gives to the Marine ground, is it ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is? 

General Saunpers. The differences in the two systems are of detail 
and not concept. The two systems are practically the same. The 
main difference is that the Marine system is designed for an operation 
in miniature, such as an island campaign. ‘The Air Force system 
is designed for a broad front, where you have armies on the line, 
several armies. Then you can throw the weight of your air anywhere 
up or down the line. 

There is a fallacy in the Marine system. They either go in with 
the idea that they have air superiority or that somebody else is going 
to get it for them. We know that there is no magic wand we wave 
to get air superiority. We fight for it. That is the reason we have 
to base our units like we do. 

The CHatrman. Is it air superiority, or merely a protection for 
the troops against the air? It is not a protection of the troops against 
the artillery and rifle fire of the enemy. 

General SAUNbveERs. Sir, we do exactly the same kind of close sup- 
port the Marines do, except that the Marines do not operate unless 
somebody clears the air for them. Who is going todo it? In Korea, 
we are. 

The Crarrman. Suppose the air is not clear. Suppose you do not 
have air superiority. 

General Saunpers. You do not operate. You simply do not 
operate. 

The Crarrman. Do you not try to give some protection to the 
ground troops ¢ 

General Saunpers. Until you gain air superiority you cannot give 
protection. You will merely lose your aircraft, and you will do it 
within a matter of hours. In three days your aircraft will be gone. 
You simply must destroy your enemy air force first. The Russians, 
even, say that. 

The Cuairman. Then, until you have complete air superiority, 
which is always going to be doubtful, because one day you may have 
it and the next day you may not have it, because airplanes will be 
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going in and going out, the fellow on the ground has no protectio 
except for his own Tifle fire and artillery fire? 

General Saunpers. That is the same protection the enemy has, too, 
sir. If we destroy the enemy air power then the two ground forces 
are equal up to that point. As soon as we get the necessary degree of 
air superiority established then we go into interdiction and close 
support, but ~ cannot do it until we get a certain degree of ai: 
superiority. 1 do not mean total air superiority. That is almos: 
impossible to attain. 

The Cuairman. Of course it is. Then, so far as the Tactical Air 
Command is concerned, the ground troops need not look for muc) 
protection for a long time, unless something unusual happens and 
they get immediate air control. So long as it is doubtful a he has 
to take care of himself, and the Air Force does not contribute any 
thing directly to his comfort on the battle lines ¢ 

General Saunpers. No, sir; I could not agree that that is neces 
sarily true. While the bulk of our forces will go into the air 
superiority mission, there may be a call of first hour that we will 
put a certain part of our forces on close support, or at least inter 
diction, to keep a build-up from hitting our line at a certain point. It 
may be at first hour. 

Mr. Suorr. I would like to ask one question about this additiona! 
land which is required in the Alexandria base. Do I understand it 
is 7,680 acres ¢ 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. ‘That land is for a gunnery range. 

Mr. Suorr. A gunnery range? 

General Saunpers. It requires a strip of land 2 by 6 miles to give 
the necessary safety criteria for gunnery. 

The Cuaiman. All right. 

Mr. Suorr, You get it for $15, do you not? 

General SAunprers. We think we can. We are not sure yet. 

Mr. Suorr. It is cheap. That is cheap. 

General Saunpers. Generally we get land that is not fit for any- 
thing else, wherever possible, ‘because it has to be closed off to all 
activities. 

The Crarrman. Are there any questions the Members would care 
toask? Mr. Kelleher, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Ketiener. No questions. 

The Cuairman,. Allright. Take the next item. 

Mr. Snort. That is okay. 

The CHarrman. Ardmore Municipal Airport. 

General Saunpers. Are you going to skip Altus? 

Mr. Kettever. Altus is the zeroed base. That is next, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You have nine of them. Why not deal with all 
nine of them together ? 

General Saunpers. You mean of the zeroed bases ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

, General Saunpers. Well, sir, I have the figures now. 

The Cuamman. What does it show? What are the figures? 

General Saunpers. The total is $20,969,000. 

The CuatrMan. Read them out for each base. 

General Saunpers. For each base ¢ 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 
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General Saunpers. Altus, Oklahoma. 

The Cuarrman. You have two of them in Oklahoma? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir; Ardmore and Altus. 

The Cuarrman. That is already established ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. They were established. 

The Cuarman. All of these bases have been established ? 

General Saunvers. Yes; sir. They were established last year, on 
some of them. Some of them are old-timers, like Langley. 

Mr. Suorr. You have three in South Carolina. You came near 
to getting another one or two. 

The Cuarrman. How much is that base? 

General Saunpers. Altus is $1,535,000. 

The CHamman. How would you spend the money there? For 
what purpose ? 

General Saunprers. Colonel Thompson, please get those figures. 

Colonel THompson. $600,000 of it is for an aircraft parking apron, 
sir. $90,000 is for a parachute and dinghy building. $280,000 of it 
is for nose docks for squadron maintenance of aircraft. $300,000 is 
for a squadron maintenance shop. $97,000 is for utilities. $168,000 
is for warehousing. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one general question cover- 
g all of these zeroed bases? 

Do I understand that the nine zeroed bases here were in operation 
last year? You got some money, but the Bureau of the Budget this 
year has frozen it ? 

General Saunprers. Yes, sir. They were established last year, or 
had previously been established as Air Force bases. 

Mr. Suorr. If the world situation is as perilous as we are told it 
is, Why in the world should the Bureau of the Budget cut this very 
vital portion of the bill? 

General Saunpers. They are supposed to hold it over until next 
year. I do not know. 

Mr. Suorr. Certainly that would delay your program and impair 
the efficiency, would it not ? 

General Saunpers. It will. I have stated that already. It will 
retard our program. js 

Mr. Suort. Very definitely it will. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I will agree with Mr. Short entirely, provided this 


mn 


-follows on out. General Myers? 


General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. How much of the money for the tactical air sup- 
port set out in this bill has been committed and contracted for? 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, I will have to get that. I do not 
have a break right now. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Go back to Alexandria, now. Last 
year you had for Alexandria $6 million. How much of the $6 million 
has been contracted for ? 

Mr. McCuioup. In the ease of Alexandria the work is 85 percent 
designed and contracts for it have begun to be let. They will all be 
under contract by the first of July. 

The Cnarrman. That might have been the reason the Bureau of 
the Budget cut this money out. 
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Mr. Kevtiener. General, would you repeat the formula given in 
your previous testimony as the two elements which made up the 
determination of the Bureau of the Budget as to what would b 
requested ¢ 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, the bases we were told to 
look at were those where we had over $20 million unobligated at the 
time we appeared before the sureau of the Budget, and ‘those w here 
the amount in this year’s authorization bill was ‘less than 10 percent 
of the amount authorized in Public Law 155. That was with one 
exception. The only base over $20 million that we asked additional 
funds for was Lincoln, Nebr. We convinced them that contracts were 
coming out at such a rate that we could spend additional funds there. 

The CuatkMan. I think the Committee should deal with the ques 
tion, but I think you had better write it out as to exactly what you want 
to use this money for, so we can have it right before us and take it 
into consideration in connection with what was authorized last year. 
I do think, as Mr. Short said, we are impairing the national security 
if we do not go along and try to get the Tactical Air Command in better 
shape than it has been in the past. 

Mr. Suorr. What disturbs me, Mr. Chairman, is whether we are 
going to allow the Bureau of the Budget or the Air Force to tell us 
about our needs and our requirements. 

The Cuarman. Will you bring up here in the morning each one of 
those nine items, and state what it is and how much you want, for 
which vou asked the Budget. Take the exact request that you made 
to the Budget. 

Mr. Keitener. That would be the first slice in each case. 

General Saunpers. They are in the book, for all those items. 

Mr. Ketiener. It would be the first slice in each case. 

General Saunpers. Each one of them has been zeroed out. 

Mr. Coie. Funds were already authorized. 

Mr. Ketie:.rn. Take Altus, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. Were these funds already authorized ¢ 

General Myers. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Hess. In these zeroed bases they are not ? 

General Myers. We do not have authorization for those specific 
items, but we do have authorization in a previous bill for a similar type 
item. 

Mr. Hess. Yes, and you are proposing to transfer that money which 
is authorized and appropr iated to those projec ts here. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No, not on these items. 

General Myers. We are proposing to merge the two programs, sil 
and do first things first. 

The Cnairman. Take page 220. 

Mr. Hess. I have it. 

The CHairman. You will see they left out that $600,000 there on 
Altus. It says for an apron, parking. They left out the $600,000, Is 

, that not correct ? 

Mr. Kevtieuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Budget turned that down. 

General Myrnrs. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He wants to include that. 

The next item left out was the parachute, $90,000. 
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The next item was $280,000 for nose docks, maintenance nose docks. 

The next item was maintenance shops, $300,000. 

And the next item is utilities, and it all amounts to $1,535,000. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You want an item written in this bill for 
$1,535,000 4 

Mr. Ketiteuer. No. It will not be written in the bill. 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. They will put these items you have just enumerated, 
together with the items that appeared in 155, in one drawer, as the 
General said, with first things first. They will take the most critical 
things under the 126-wing program. 

The bill will not be effected in any way at all. All this could be 
done by them sending up an individual letter asking for the Com- 
mittee’s permission to reprogram, but instead they feel, and I gather 
the Committee feels, that it is better to do it at one time, when every- 
body can talk about it here. 

Mr. Suorr. And they are going to determine the priority, rather 
than the Director of the Budget or any other civilian. 

Mr. Kevieuerr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But it is within the amount made available m 
155 ¢ 

Mr. Srorr. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. That is what T said. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I thought, but I got the impression 
entirely different. 

Mr. Hess. I meant to say, General, that this $1,555,000 is money 
which was appropriated last year / 

General Myers. Not that particular money, sir. 

Mr. Hess. But there was a sum of money appropriated. It was 
earmarked for something else, but is being transferred to these 
projects, 

Mr. Ketieuer. Last year $17,842,000 was appropriated for this 
base. They will not exceed that amount. 

General Myers. We will not exceed that amount, sir. 

Mr. Kenirner. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. That is what I was trving to say. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Then they will not follow the line 
appropriation as written in the law last year. 

General Timpertake. It will follow the language, sir, 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

General Timpernake. But it will not follow the line items which 
support the language. 

The Cramman. That is right. It will be within the language of 
the bill, but it will not be within the line of the book. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. We have already adopted that as a policy to take 
care of all these other things, so we will just adopt it for the tactical 
air support of these 9 places. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir: that will only leave 6 bases, then. 

The Cratrman. That is right; only 6 bases, because it is all within 
What we have authorized. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman, All right. Take the Oklahoma base at Ardmore. 

General Saunpers. Ardmore is on page 32 of the bill and page 221 
of the book. It isa 10-year base. It will be an operating base. Ther 
is no housing in the 1953 bill. There is only a moderate amount of land 
this year. Six acres for an antenna farm and 14 acres for a small arms 
range. 

Mr, Ketitener. What is the total investment there, General ? 

General SAunpers. The total acreage? 

Mr. Keviener. The total investment at Ardmore. 

General Saunpers. The total investment at Ardmore during World 
War II was $10,282,000. In the 1952 budget we were authorized 
$11,423,000. 

The Cuamman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamrman. Now take Blytheville. Is this a new one? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. Blytheville is a new base. 

The Cuarmman. How did you happen to go down to Arkansas! 
What is the military reason for locating it there? 

General Saunpers. It was a World War II base. It had an invest- 
ment of $7,884,000 in World War II. As you can see, it is fairly well 
centrally located here in the United States. We can move them back 
and forth economically from a location like that. 

Mr. Snort. That is not far from Memphis, Mr. Chairman. 

General Saunpers. It is just north of Memphis; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. What are you going to do with the field at Malden, 
Mo., now? You had quite a large base there during the last war. 

General Saunpers. I do not know whether it is programed as an 
Air Force base now or not. TAC does not have it. 1 do not know 
whether any other command does or not. 

The Cuairman. Do you propose in this Arkansas base to take back 
the base which you originally used during the world war? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. Did you dispose of it? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. To whom did you give it? 

General Saunpers. We turned it back to the city. 

The CuatmrmMan. What city? 

General Saunpers. Blytheville, Ark. 

The CuatmremMan. You have a recapture clause? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. We get a fee simple title. 

The Crairman. A fee simple title? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Ciuamman. This is a permanent base? 

General Saunpers. A 10-year base, but we can get it permanently 
if we want it. It is fee simple. 

The Cuatrman. The fee to the land will be back in the Government ? 

General Saunpers. Yes. The city is absolutely behind it. 

The Cuarrman. How much did you spend in World War IT? 

Mr. Ketiener. $7,884,000, 

The CuHamrMan. What is on it now? 

General Saunpers. Colonel Thompson, can you give us a report 
of what is on Blythesville now? 
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Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. There are 5,000-foot concrete run- 
ways. A considerable amount of parking apron. A few line main- 
tenance buildings. A small hangar. 

The CuHarrMan. What is that base to be used for? 

(Reply off record.) 

The Cuatrrman. Where is the Army base adjacent to this field ? 

General Saunpers. I was going to show you, sir. This overlay 
[indicating] shows the major Army installations. As you can see, 
the concentration is pretty much parallel. The air base installations 
and Army base installations are pretty close together. 

The CrarrmMan. That is right. 

General Saunpers. At Blytheville we have Fort Campbell, Ky., 
which is very close to it. We have Camp Atterbury over here, not 
too far away. Then, of course, this southeast complex down here 
is not so very far away. 

The Cuarrman. These tactical bases should be built in the vicinity 
of where you have troops, because they must be trained with the troops, 
and that 1s what they are used for. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. I intended to bring that out on this 
chart, to show you that. These red dots are major Army installations. 
You can see they very closely parallel the Air Force bases. 

The CnarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Ketitener. Mr. Chairman, may I offer this for the record ¢ 

(The document is as follows:) 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK, 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semipermanent installation 
at the Blytheville Municipal Airport. A resolution has been received as a 
result of meetings conducted with the city council and civic bodies of Blytheville 
in which they expressed their desire to donate title in fee simple and to acquire 
and donate the necessary additional land. Also, the city offered its complete 
cooperation to provide necessary housing, access roads, and adequate eduea- 
tional and recreational facilities. It gave assurance that it would remove 
present tenants and enact all necessary easements. 

Mr. Suorr. I notice you have 313.000 acres at Blytheville. Does 
that include the airfield pavement? There is 313,000 acres at $300 
an acre. 

General Myers. 313 acres. 

General SAUNDERS. 313 acres. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. That is the extension of the runway ? 

Colonel THompson. That is right. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Carman. Let us see, now, what this is. Airfield pavement. 
Liquid fuel storage. It is the same thing in every one. You just 
copied one to the other, and put them all alike. There are none you 
leave out. 

That is $16,203,000. How many military personnel will be sta- 
tioned there ¢ 

General Saunpers. (Off record.) 

The Cuarrman. (Off record.) 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. How many wings will be there ? 

General Saunpers. (Reply off record.) 

The CuarrMan. All the ground belongs to the Government? You 
do not have to buy land ? 
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General TimperLtake. The city is going to donate the land, sir. 

The Cuairman. You tell the committee that the city 1s going t 
donate the land? T hope you do not spend a dollar until you get the 
deed. 

Mr. Suorr. You mean the city is going to turn back what the Goy- 
ernment turned over to them. 

General Timpertake. Plus additional land. 

Colonel Trompson. Plus additional land; 313 acres. 

Mr. Suorr. I might say for the information of the committee, 
they grow nearly 2 bales of cotton per acre in that territory. 

Colonel Tuompsox. That is mighty good land. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. Arkansas is pretty nearly comparable to the 
valley of the Nile when it comes to growing long staple cotton. 

The Cnatrman, Let us get away from that before we give them 
something. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr, Chairman, if the city is giving us this land, why is 
there this item for nearly $100,000 4 

Colonel Thompson. They are just giving us the property turned 
back at the end of World War II. 

Mr. Corr. That is what Mr. Short said; that the city was giving 
back something we had already given them. 

Colonel Thompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. In addition to that, one of the witnesses said they were 
providing additional land. 

General Myers. He said that we had to buy it, sir. He said it so 
low you did not hear it. 

General Saunpers. We have to buy the 313 acres, as I understand 
it. 

Mr. Corr. That prompted the chairman to hurry along. He 
thought we were getting something for nothing, and actually we are 
not. 

General Traerritakr. I made the statement, sir. and I think I can 
explain it. 

The Cuamman. You never get something for nothing. 

Tell us something about Bunker Hill. 

General Sacnpers. Bunker Hill is at Peru, Ind. Page 32 of the 
bill and page 227 of the book. It is a 10-vear life base. It was a 
World War IT Navy base, and we will take it over from the Navy. 

The Cuamman. Has it been transferred? 

General Saunpers. Well, that is what we are told. General 
Timberlake can tell you more about that than I can. 

The CuatrmMan. General, has it been transferred ? 

General Timpertaker. Yes, sir. It has not been transferred perma- 
nently. It has been transferred for our use up until M-Day plus eight 
months, eight months after hostilities, or mobilization is ordered. 

The CHairnman. Well, the Navy is not using it ? 

General Timpertake. And at that time, of conrse, it will be de- 
termined who has the paramount use for it; as to whether we keep 
it or have to move out. 

The Cnatrman. Anyhow, it is between you and the Navy? 

General Trwpertake. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Who determines that; the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keiirner. This land is not owned by the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. This land is not owned by them, Mr. Kelleher said. 
[t is owned by the city ? 

Mr. Keniener. 1,702 acres. 

General SAUNDERS. Yes, sir; it is Government-owned land. 

Mr. Ketieuer. It says “non-U, 8S. Government” in the book. The 
hook is wr ong ¢ 

General Myens. It is N vavy-owned, sir; 2,121 acres. 

Mr. Kettener. Both of them are wrong. 

General Myers. It is difficult from the book. 2,121 acres. 

Mr. Keviener. It is owned by the United States ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Corr. “Non U.S.”, what does that mean / 

General Myers. Well, that is an error in this book, su 

The Coairnman. You found this Nav AY property——— 

Mr. Cote. Wait a minute. Let’s see. That is one error in the 
book, on that one page. 

Instead of being 1,700 acres of land, you now say it should be 2,100 
acres of land? 

General Myers, That is right, su 

Mr. Coir. Now, the fact is that all the 2,100 acres of land is owned 
by the Federal Government ¢ 

General Myers. That is the information we have, that was made 
up or obtained after this book was made up, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Now, in some respects this base is similar to that base 
down in Louisiana which you are going to move in on a former Navy 
base. The question came up last week as to who was going to run 
the show after the Air Force went down and spent a lot of money on 
it. You decided to look it over again. So vou went down after the 
hearing last week and looked it over and came back and told us Satur- 
day that you had revised your plans. 

General TrmperLake, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coir. This is similar to that situation ? 

General Saunper. No, sir. This base we are going to use 100 per- 
cent, everything on it. 

Mr. Cote. You are going to continue to use it after M-plus 8 
months? 

General Sacunpers. Well—— 

Mr. Coir. You don’t know, do you? 

General Saunpers. I certainly think the Air Force ought to get 
an agreement that it will 

Mr. Cote. You don’t know as of today ? 

General Saunpers. We are going to spend that much money on it. 

Mr. Corr. No more than last week you knew the Air Force was 
going to continue to use that base down in Louisiana, after you went 
ahead and spent a lot of money on it. You didn’t know. 

General Saunpers. I think we ought to get the title, myself. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kelleher, I suggest to you that you write the 
Navy Department and tell them the Air Force wants this base. Let’s 
tind out from the Navy whether they have any claims on this base 
ind are going to use this base. 

Why not transfer this property on over to the Air Force. 

Now, vou found this Navy base and so you are doing the right 





thing. You are appropriat ing the Air Force use to it, is that correct ¢ 
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General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, have you looked around to see if you could 
find any Army places where you could utilize without building—— 

General Saunpers. We have searched the entire country over, 
all military installations. They are getting pretty scarce. 

The CHarrMan. Since we are talking out in that neighborhood, 
what about the adjoining state of Missouri? What about Camp 
Crowder? It has been standing out there and nothing being done 
with Camp Crowder. Why ant the Air Force use Camp Crodwe 

General Saunpers. I am not familiar with that camp. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. I am serious about this matter. Now, I think you 
are on the right line. I am a little surprised to hear what Mr. Cole 
said because | wasn’t here and didn’t know anything about that. Bui 
if the Army has bases that they don’t need and the N avy has —— 
they don’t need and vice versa, why let’s use them and try to save 
little money and put the money that we save in equipment. Now, dehy 
can’t you use Camp Crowder ¢ 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman last year, you remember, that came 
up and the Army is using Camp Crowder. They have not changed 
so far as I know. 

The CHarrman. Well, what is the Army doing with Camp 
Crowder ¢ 

General Myers. I think they have a Signal Corps School there. 

Mr. Suorr. No. They were using it as an induction center in 
World War I] and had only about 5,000 troops there. 

General Myers. Now ? 

The Cuamman. Well, since they have 4,000 troops, that is a pretty 
good activity. 

Mr. Snort. I mean on kept them there only temporary. There 
were about that many in the turnover. 

The Cuarrman,. I am afraid, then, Mr. Short, from that statement 
they are using Camp Crowder. 

Mr. Suorr. They have been using it merely as an induction center. 

The Cuatrman. Where the draftees go? 

Mr. SuHortr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the draft is on the books at least for two 
years. It will be on here for a long time. Since we can’t get universal 
training we have to keep the draft running. So it looks like Camp 
Crowder is a permanent installation and will be used for a long time. 

Mr. Suort. We don’t know. 

The CHarman. All right. 

Now take 

Mr. SuHorr. I would like to ask. one question. If we approve this 
and you go ahead and spent $24,777,000, in case that you would turn 
it back to the Navy, could the lave use any of the facilities that you 
construct ? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. They will be very fine facilities. 

. Mr. Snort. It wouldn’t be, then, a complete loss, would it? 

General Saunpers. We don’t propose to lose it, though, sir, if ws 
spend $24 million. We propose to keep it. 

Mr. Storr. You want to hold on to it. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Now take your next one, Clovis, N. Mex 
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General Saunpers. Next is Clovis, page 32, in the bill, and page 232 
in the book. Clovis is a 10-year base. 

The Cuarrman. What troop camp is near to it? 

General Saunvers. Not any particularly close to Clovis. 

The Cuamman. Well, then, what is the military reason of putting 
it down there, then ? 

General Saunpers. Well, it is a good training place. It is within 
striking distance. 

The CuatrmMan. Drop your map over there. 

General Saunpers. Well, for instance, last summer—— 

The Cuarman. Where? 

General Saunpers. We used Clovis for Fort Hood down here in 
maneuvers. You see that is not too far. 

The Cuarrman. How far? 

General Saunpers. Well, about 480 miles. 

The CuamrMan. Well, you would say that is a pretty good distance. 
| couldn’t see the military justification—because all of this is tied in 
with your ground troops, your whole tactical support. We are clearly 
justified and warranted in establishing them adjacent to and close to 
that. But when you come along and build a base 400 miles away, it 
has no direct, close relationship. How long has this base been there ? 

General Saunpers. It was built during World War II. 

The Cuarrman. And was anything appropriated in the 1952 bill? 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much was appropriated ? 

General Saunpers. $4,670,000. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we probably made a mistake, then, because 
it has no relationship, no direct relationship, with your troop move- 
ments. It is 400 miles away. That is a long ways from tactical air 
support, which is used to work closely with troops. What are those 
three bases up there ? 

General Saunpers. These are Altus and Ardmore. Those are troop 
carrier bases. 

The Crairman, All right. Now, where is your next Army camp 
close by to this place? 

General Saunpers. Well, those two, Camp Carson, Colo., and then 
vou have to get back over here to Fort Hood, Camp Polk, Camp Camp- 
bell, and Camp Atterbury. 

The CHatrmMan. You didn’t follow your same criteria in locating 
this one as you did the other, because there is no connection and it is a 
long distance from any troops. You just put it down there. 

Mr. Smart. Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. Ketiener. Does a fighter bomber have to be close in the same 
way that a troop carrier has to be? 

General Saunpers. Well, a fighter bomber works with the troops 
during their training phases. 

The Cnarrman. Where is Fort Sill on that map? 

General Saunpers. Fort Sill would be right in here, a little north 
of here [indicating]. It is an artillery school, mainly. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Take your next one, Galveston Muni- 
cipal Airport, Galveston, Tex., $6.269,000. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. Galveston is on page : 


027 


and page 237 in the book. 


2 in the bill 








It is a 10-year life base. It will include old Fort Crockett as pai 
of our housing area. That is one of the reasons for going there. 
There are 163 acres at Fort Crockett, plus some warehouses and bar 
racks and quarters and various other installations we will use at 
Galveston. 

The CuairMan. Now—all right. Now give the committee the total 
number of tactical air command stations again. 

General SauNpers. Nineteen bases. 

The CHairman. Nineteen. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And assigned to that mission is how many wings / 

General Saunpers. (Reply off record.) 

The CHarrman. All right. That makes the story. 

General SauNvers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Assigned to it. 

Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrman. Now, who is the commanding officer of the tactical 
command ¢ 

General SAUNbERs. General Cannon. 

The CHairMAN. General Cannon. 

General Saunpers. Gen. John K. Cannon. 

The CHarMaANn. Who is the commanding general of the Strategic 
Air Command ¢ 

General Saunveks. General LeMay. 

The Cuamman. And who is the commanding officer of the Conti- 
nental Defense / 

General SAUNDERS. General Chidlaw. All three of them are four- 
star generals. 

The CuairmMan. What other air command do you have ¢ 

General Saunvers. Well, they are the type— 

The CHairrmMan. They are the ones fixed by the statute. Those three 
commands are fixed by statute. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you have as many more as you want to have. 

General Saunpers. I didn’t quite. 

The CuatrmMan. But the law fixes those three commands ? 

General TrmperLaAKe. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. We fix those three commands. 

General Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Then what is the total number of commands you 
have in the Air Force ¢ 

General TimpertaAke. Well, sir, right here we have the Air Training 
Command, the Air Matériel Command, the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Military Air Transport Service, and the Air 
Proving Ground Command. 

The Cuatrman. Air Defense and Matériel. 

General Myers. Continental Air Command. 

General TimpertAKe. And the Continental Air Command. 

General Myers. Research and Development, special weapons. 

The CuamMman. These three are the major ones, fixed by statute. 

General Myers. The rest of them are supporting commands. 

The Cnarrman. We have already approved Myrtle Beach, Raleigh- 
Durham, and Seymour-Johnson. 
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Mr. Keviener. For the record. 

The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semi-permanent 
installation at the Galveston Municipal Airport. A major factor con- 
tributing to the selection of this inst: allation was the close proximity 
of Ft. Crockett, which is recapturable by the Government for military 
use. 

Assurances have been rec elved from the Gc ity offic lals that adequate 
housing, recreation: al and educational facilities will be provided and 
that necessary easements and ordinances would be enacted. 

Also, the e ity would cooper: ate in relocating the schools and families 
presently loe ated on the installation. C ounty officials have agreed 
to the relocation of the present access road. Should the Air Force 
exercise its reuse privilege, appropriate civic officials have agreed to 
erant a nominal lease covering the entire period of military require- 
ment. 

The CuarrMan. Be sure to write up for the hearings the informa- 
tion I requested before as to each base. 

Now, wir training command. Who Is in charge of that ? 

General Myers. General Disosway, sir, from Air Training Com. 
mand. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, General. 

General Saunpers. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, the next one is Big Spring Air Force Base, 
Big Spring, Tex. 

General Timpertake. General Disosway is the Director of Train- 
ing, headquarters. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General, tell us briefly something about your 
training program. 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I would like to deal with the training program this year exactly as 
5 did last year, and start you out with the indoctrination training. 
the technical tr: uning, and then go to the flying training. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General Disosway. We still have the same three indoctrination 
centers that we had last year, for which you appropriated money: 
Lackland, Parks, and Sampson. 

‘Fhe Crrarrman. Lackland is in Texas. 

General Disosway. In Texas, Park on the west coast, and Samp- 
son on the east coast. 

The Cuarman. Where is Parks on the west coast ? 

General Disosway. At Camp Shoemaker, just south of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Cuatrman. Those are the three main training stations? 

General Disosway. Indoctrination training, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The boy that volunteers goes to one of those three 
to get his boot training, we will call it that. 

General Disosway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. That is where you begin to branch him off. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now go ahead. 

Mr. Suorr. Where is Sampson ? 

General Disosway. Sampson is in New York. 

The Crrairman. That used to be a Navy station. 

General Disosway. That is right. They g gave it to us last year. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Disosway. We are not asking any money for Sampson, so 
it is not in the book. I might point out that all of these stations had 
been zeroed out by the Bureau of the Budget, with the exception of 
Scott, here. So they are in the same situation exactly as the nine 
stations that General Saunders was talking about. But I would just 
like to ignore that and go ahead with the requirement for what we 
have. 

The Cuarrman. I think if we go too far on that we will bog our 
selves down. Let’s see. There is no more money involved ? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Not a bit. We can approve every one of zero 
thing in here. 

Mr. Smarr. A total of $94 million. | 

The CuarrMan. That is right. i 

Mr. Smart. For all of the zero bases in the entire bill. 

The Cuarman. That is right. And we can agree to every one of 
them, without raising this bill one dollar. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Then it merely rearranges your program in the line 
items, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Ketiener. That is it. 

The Cuarrman, I think the committee has already agreed to that. 

Mr. Kevienver. It agreed to it the first day we had the hearing. You 
needn't talk about those. 

Now, get down to your technical training. 

General Disosway. Do you want to go through these bases, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

General Disosway. Lackland is on page 306. We are asking 
$520,000 for that. 

The Cuairman, Wait 1 minute. Let’s follow them in the bill. 

Mr. Smart. They are not in the bull. 

General Disosway. We are asking $520,000 for it. I can read the 
items we are asking for, if you would like. 

Mr. Smarr. Read them in the record. 

The Cuairman. Now, I doubt, members of the committee, whether 
there is any need for the general to go through his training program 
like he did last year, because I remember it quite well, having a smat- 
tering idea about how he trains them in these different things and 
sends them from one place to another. 

Now, why not start in this bill here with Big Spring Air Force Base, 
Big Spring, Tex., and go through this bill? 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to do that, but | 
think it is going to make it a lot easier for the committee to under- 
stand. In other words, there are other bases that have the exact same 
requirement as Big Spring. So when you talk about Big Spring, you 
can be talking about other bases at the same time. It would make it 
much easier for the committee to understand. And I will point out the 
pages where you turn for the line items, sir. 

The Cratrman. All right. Now get to your training command. 

General Disosway. Lackland is page 305. It is not in the bill, but it 
is for $520,000. A vehicle maintenance shop, utilities, a railroad spur, 
and an incinerator. These are items that were left out of the 1952 
budget to keep within the ceiling that we still need down there to 
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operate the base. | A security fence around the housing area there to 
keep the little children from falling over the bluff that goes down to 
Kelly. And a cadet service club for the officers’ candidate school 
members. They are neither officers nor airmen, and we have our 
officers’ candidate school there, so we need a club for them and have 
none. 

Those are the only items requested for Lackland. 

The Cuaiman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keviener. $63,753,000 last year, Mr. Chairman. 

The Coamman. At—— 

Mr. Kennener. At Lackland. 

The Cramman. Of course Lackland and Sampson got us in bad 
shape. We established Sampson and you established Lackland. We 
id a hearing on Sampson and I was shocked to see what prices we 
had to pay for carpenters and labor up there. (Off the record.) 

(l-urther statement off the record.) 

The Cuairman. It is terrible the way you wasted money up at 
Sampson. And the Air Force filled up Lackland before you had 
accommodations down there. 

Mr. Suorr. Spilling over and morale down and all the parents 
giving us double-barreled hell. 

The Cuairman. You didn’t make a good record on that, General, 
on Sampson and Lackland. Go ahead now. We are all friends. You 
ean be frank and candid. 

(reneral Disosway. I have discussed that with many committees of 
the Congress, sir. 

Phe Cuamman. Yes. There is no doubt about that. 

General Disosway. Parks Air Force Base is one that was built last 
vear, another base from the Navy, on page 331. We are asking for 
LO 000 in authorization. the rest to be carried over until the first sup 
plemental. 495 now is the first slice. 

Mr. Ketiener. Nothing last year? 

(reneral Myers, Yes; $5,352,000 last year. 

Mr. Ketirener. A mistake, then. 

General Disosway. That is for a telephone exchange building, a 
vunnery range, a latrine on the gunnery range, a library, utilities, some 
storage facilities and some ordnance repair shop facilities. We are 
voing to have the Air Police School in there and also the Overseas Re- 
placement Depot for the west coast. Consequently, the requirements 
for guns has gone up and we want to put more ordnance repair 1n 
there. 

The telephone exchange we feel is quite essential with the boys going 
overseas. It gets up to a load of about 9,000 now going to the Far East, 
either going over or coming back. There is no adequate telephone 
system now for these people to call any place in the country and we 
think that is quite important. 

Mr. Coir. They don’t go overseas out of Parks, do they ? 

General Disosway. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. Coir. They don’t go overseas at Parks. 

General Disosway. They will. We have been tenants up at Stone- 
man on the Army base and on a 60-day revocable clause and they are 
eradually taking that space away from us. We have been overcrowded 
there several times because of large Army movements. We have gone 
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into a naval installation on a 6-month loan basis, that they said they 
could let us use for a while. Now we are going to move it all in here. 

The Cnarrman. All right. Now those are the two zeros—— 

General Disosway. Those are the two zeros in the indoctrination 
training, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. That is right. We don't agree to take care of al! 
the zeros. 

General Disosway. All right, sir. 

The CoammMan. We agreed to that the very first day of the hearing, 
to put $94 million, or to let you use your S94 million m the Air Force 
on these zero bases. 

General Disosway. Right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You get up a statement now and put in the record 
to show what each one of them is, each base. 

General Disosway. Do you want to go through these / 

The Cuarrman. No. I want to start hearing the book items. Start 
at Big Spring. Tell us about Big Spring. That is what we have to 
legislate on. 

General Disosway. Big Spring is a single-engine basic jet station. 
It was budgeted for last year. We were planning then to put about 
400 basic students there. This year we are going to go to a larger 
training program. So we are going to have to put extra maintenance 
facilities, extra runw: tvs and in some cases extra housing, academic 
buildings, to bring the student load at these single-engine bases here 
that I have listed, up to 600 per base. It requires more aircraft— 

The Carman. Will vou have to buy any more land at Big Spring. 

General Disosway. Well—— 

The Cuairman. Where are you in the book / 

Mr. Ketiener. Page 274. 

Mr. Suorr. 275, is the land. 

Mr. Kevvener. 727 acres. 

Mr. SHorr. 727 acres. 

General Disosway. We need land for an auxiliary field for the 
jets to where we can get an 8,800 foot runway and land for airfield 
pavement, of 118 acres. 

Mr. Coir. That means that as of last vear you had planned this 
base to train 800—— 

General Disosway. 400, sir. 

Mr. Cox. 400. 

General Disosway. This year we are going—— 

Mr. Coir. Now you will go to 6004 

General Disosway. 600 students, that is right, sir. 

The CaHarrMan. Now last year you received $3,133,000 and this 
year you are getting $6,270,000. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Then in the supplementary you want $1,016,000? 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, General Myers—well, we have already that 
information. No need to take them up base by base. TI was going 
to find how much of your $3 million have you spent. But you are 
expanding this now from what to what ? 

General Disosway. From 400 students to 600 students. 

The CHamman. Make a note of that, Mr. Kelleher. 
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General Disosway. At Big Spring, I am sure we spent all that be- 
cause we have the base in operation, sir. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Take your next one. 

Mr. Cove. Mr. Chairman. I don’t understand, just measured in dol- 
lars, how you can provide for the training of 400 students at a cost 
of $3 million and yet to increase that by 50 percent it takes $6 million. 

General Disosway. Well, sir, a lot of that was in the 1951 budget. 
How much was in the 1951 budget ¢ 

Mr. McCioup. The 1951 program is $13,822,000 of which $6,542,000 
was appropriated. ; 

Mr. Core. Then that $3 million cost to train 400 is not a correct 
analysis ¢ 

General Disosway. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. I see. 

The CHairmMan. Take the next one, Bryan Air Force Base. 

Mr. Corr. It is the same kind of a school, sir. 

The Cyarrman. Goes from 400 to what? 

(eneral Disoway. Goes from a 400 to 600 student load, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan, All right. Take Craig, Selma, Ala. What kind 
of school is that ¢ 

General Disosway. That is a central instructors’ school, sir. Here 
s where we train all the instructors for the various types of schools 
throughout the country. ‘This has to increase its load, 

The CHarrman. How many being trained there now / 

General Disosway. This is going up to a student—— 

Phe Cuamman. You had S1.S8vz2.000 last” year, Now you want 
SP? 40? O00 ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We are going up to a load of 410 
students. Those will all be officer students or civilian instructor pilots. 
Last year, as you recall, we had some cadets in there on F-51 training. 
Those are phasing out. We had 312 of those. 

The CHArRMAN. Well, now, how many had you there last year ‘ 

General Disosway. 312 cadets. 

The CHAIRMAN, 3124 

General Disosway. And 8&8 officers. 

The CrrarmMan. How many officers / 

General Disosway. 88, sir. 

The CHaAmRMAN, 8&8, 

General Disosway. It is 2 different type of course this year than it 
was last year, 

The Cuarman. Well, that would be 400 there. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now your 400—you had enough money 
last year to take care of them, which is $1,822,000. Now you are going 
to have less, when you get $2,402,000. 

General Disosway. Yes. But we didn’t have jets there last year. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General Disosway. And we have to put jets there. And the air- 
plane to student ratio goes up with the instructor’s school because we 
put more time on them. 

The Crarrman. Take Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex. 

General Disosway. That, sir, is a basic navigation school. It is 
voing up toastudent load of 2,600, 

The CuarkMan. 2,600. Tow many you have there now 7 
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General Disosway. One thousand seven hundred and some, sir. 

The CiairMan, 1,700. Now last year you had $706,000 and you 
are now asking for $4,788,000. You are asking for a supplementary 
of $390,000. 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Allright, take Foster Field, Tex. 

General Disosway. That, sir, is another single-engine station, going 
from 400 to 600, 

The Coarrman. Well, now we had 11,082,800 last year. 

General Disosway. At Foster, sir? 

The Cuatrman. At Foster. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What have you down there now ? 

General Disosway. We are going to have single-engine jet, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Jet? 

General Disosway. We plan for 400 students. Last year we needec 
to build buildings and lengthen one runway. This year we have to 
expand the parking apron, the runways— 

The Coarrman. Let’ssee. You had 400 students. 

General Disosway. We haven't them yet, sir. We are just spending 
that money now. 

The Cuairman. Allright. That is $16 million. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CrarrMan. That you are going to have invested in that plant 
under these two appropriations. How much had you in the 195! 
appropriation ¢ ? 

General Myers. We had nothing for Foster. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That is $16 million now to train 400 
pilots. 

General Disosway. No, sir, to carry a student load of 600. That 
will train approximately 1,200 a year, sir. 

The Cuairman. Totrain 1,200 ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Ciaran. To train 1,200 a year we have an investment of $16 
million 4 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. How much is that, Mr. Smart, per capita? Figure 
it out. Now get the figures right. He had $11,082,800, He is asking 
now for $5,129,000. And add to that $851,000 in the first supple 
mentary. That makes a total of about 

General Disosway. $16,770,000. 

The Cuarrman. And you will train 1,200 a year; is that correct / 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CratrmMan. Well now let’s just see for our information what 
is the cost. Now what kind of training is this? 

General Disosway. This is the basic phase, sir. They will be there 
for 6 months. 

The Cuarrmman,. All right. To fly what kind of plane? 

4 General Disosway. T-33’s and F-S0’s or F-84’s or F-86’s. 

The CuarMan. How much cost per capita ? 

Mr. Smarr. $15,500. 

The Cuatrman. And then he is a good pilot, is he? 

General Disosway. Yes. 
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Mr. Coir. That is the capital investment in order to get yourself in 
shape in order to train them. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

General Disosway. That is right. It costs much more than that to 
train a pilot, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrnman. How much does it cost to train a pilot 

General Disosway. I would like to leave these off the record. 

The CnamrMan. All right, off the record, Sam. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Coir. That is the operations cost or allowance per capita cost. 

General Disosway. That is the operations cost, sir, the aircraft at- 
trition, not counting your capital investment in the base. 

The CHameMan. But that includes the aircraft 7 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Including the aircraft. 

General Disosway. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Not including capital investment. And it costs 
how much—— 

(Further discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cote. Why isn’t it all right to have that on the record ? 

General Disosway. I don’t think it should be. 

The CnatrrMan. That is right, leave it off. 

Mr. Cots. I think the people ought to know that a part of the terrific 
cost of defense is the cost of training the technicians. 

The CHarrMan. All right, put it in there. It doesn’t affect our 
security. 

General Disosway. Well, IT don’t know. Maybe they divide the 
umount of money vou are giving us by the cost of pilot training and 
they would figure out how many we are going to get. They probably 
know that anyway. 

The CHatrrmmMan. All meht. The next one is Goodfellow Air Force 
Base. 

General Disosway. That is our only basic school, sir, that we keep 
under the military, primary school. The rest of them as you recall 
are all out on contract. Goodfellow we keep—— 

The CHamman. Now this is a basic school. 

General Disosway. Primary, sir. This is where they go first. 

The Crhamman. Now you have primary training under contract / 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. We have all these stations 
nere, 

The Cramman. Read those stations where there is primary train- 
ng under contract. 

General Disosway. This must be off the record. 

The Cuatrman. All right. How much do you pay for primary 
student training per student ? 

General Disosway. 335 an hour, approximately, sir. 

The CnHarMan,. $35 an hour? 

General Disosway. And we furnish the aircraft. 

The Crramrman, And you furnish the aircraft. How many stu 
dents have you in primary training under contract ? 

General Disosway. Right at this moment ? 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

General Disosway. This is off the record. 

The CHamman. You have about 43007 
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General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you have many applications to establish p: 
mary training schools or do you have to offer some inducement ce 
as $35 an hour for civilian traming ? 

General Disosway. I think we had 110 applications to pick 
last five here, sir. 

The Cuairman. You had 110? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And this is the only one of the Government ? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Do you operate this for the purpose of a yard 
stick to determine what kind of contracts to make, or vou operat: 
t just to be operated? What is the reason for operating it when you 
have private individuals doing it 

General Disosway. We operate it first asa yardstick to judge these 
units by. 

The Cuairman. How much does it cost you per hour now fo: 
training, primary training? How much does it cost the Government / 

General Disosway. The cost of Goodfellow per month? 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

General Disosway. I can canswer that now. 

The Cratman. Tell us now whether you are making good coi 
tracts or whether you should go into business altogether? Does it cos‘ 
you $35 an hour? 

General Disosway. It costs us a little more than that, su 

The CHarmMan. Well, I knew it. 

General Disosway. Well, there are reasons for that, Mr. Chairmia: 

The CuairmMan. I understand that, of course. That is right. 

General Disosway. One of the reasons is that we take the pay of 
the personnel in and we have to feed through this one school here 
the supervisors and the instructors that are going out to this school, 
these schools here, to operate them. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Now that is enough on that one. G: 
to the next one: Marlingen-All-Valley Municipal Airport, Tex. S11, 
000,000. We spent down there $15,462,000 last year. What kind ot 
school is that? 

General Disosway. This will be another basic observers school, t 
same as Ellington, sir. We will have 2.600 students down here also. 

The CirairnMan. Observers ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. In ether words, we have to have na\ 
vators, bombardiers, radar operators, EKCM—all the various type 
of observers that. we need in the aircraft. 

ag ‘HAIRMAN. All right. Now take vour next one: James Co 
nally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex. What kind of training is there? 

Ce neral Disosway. That is en advanced observer station. That is 
where we actually acquaint them with the equipment they are going 
to use in the tactical nnits. 

The Cuamman. Now we authorized $12,000,000 and we are au 
thorizing now $7,829,000. How many students down there? 

General Disosway. There will be approximately 1,350 students, 
sir. 

The CuatrMan. How many there now? 

General Disosway,. 705, 
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The Cramman. Now let me ask vou this: Is there any enthusiasm 
on the part of the youth of the country to get in aviation now 4 

General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, it goes up and down. 

The CHarrmMan. It is a little down now, isn’t it ? 

General Disosway. It is a little up now, sir. 

The Cyatrrman. A little up. 

General Disosway. At the time of the fear of flying cases and the 
sit-down strike and all that sort of business, we had made the previous 
classes by three students over and it didn’t look like we were going to 
make the next one. 

Then we got all this so-called adverse publicity about the Air Force. 
Boys didn’t want to fly and all that sort of stuff. 

Phe CHatrman, That is right. 

General Disosway. And quite contrary to everybody's expectations 
and guesses, they started flocking in. So maybe the American youth 
just needs a challenge. We have enough for the next three classes, 

Che CHarrMan. General, are they as enthusiastic as they were two 
or three years ago? 

General Dtsosway. Pardon, sir? 

The CuHairman. Are they as enthusiastic to get in the Air Force and 
become pilots as they were two or three years ago 4 

General Disosway. [ would say more so, much more so than before 
Korea. 

The CHatrman. The reason I ask the question—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Snort. General, approximately how long does it take to get a 
man ready for combat flying? I realize it may vary according to the 
type of mission. 

General Disosway. In the fighter role, approximately 18 months, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask the gentleman a question, Mr. Chairman. 
Have you finished 4 

Mr. Suorr. No. [ thought it required about 2 years. 

General Drsosway. No, sir, about 18 months for the fighters. 

Mr. Suorr. 18 months. He goes through these progressive schools? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suortr. 18 months’ time. 

Mr. Hess. For the bombers, how much ? 

General Disosway. On the B-29’s, we can get them as a co-pilot 
nto combat in about the same length of time. On the B-47, 3, maybe 
t years, 

Mr. Core. You indicated what the cost of giving the basic training 
is. What is the cost of eventual advanced training 4 

General Disosway. By the time he gets through the fighter schools, 
it has been estimated around $65,000, I believe, total. 

Mr. Coir. The bomber would be the same? 

General Disosway. No, sir. That will be more expensive. The B- 
‘T—I don’t believe we have a figure on that yet. The B-29 would be 

lightly higher than the 

Mr. Corr. Around 75,000, anyway ? 

(reneral Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Are you able to get from the graduating classes of the 
two academies your quota by way of volunteers ? 
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General Disosway. We missed by four at the Military Academy this 
year, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Under? 

General Disosway. Under. 

Mr. Cotr. You mean you asked for more than you had volunteers / 

General Disosway. We are authorized 25 percent of the graduate 
up there and four less than our quota volunteered. 

Mr. Corr. Isn’t that the first time that you have failed to get you 
quota ¢ 

General Disosway. I would like to clarify that statement, though, 
if I - ty, as to the reasons. ‘To just make the bare statement sounds 
bad, but when you analyze it, it 1s actually good, in that the Military 
Academy is operated by the Army and they are teaching the boys up 
there that they are the “Duty, Honor, Country,” and their first duty 
is to go fight and since Korea has come in, they have stressed that 
point, and they have stressed the leadership of men out in the field. 

There were plenty of cadets up there that qualified physically to 
get into flying, but because they were so highly motivated to go out 
and fight and lead people, they were afraid that they would be elimi 
nated from the flying and be left as a nonrated officer within the Air 
Force and wouldn't get to go fly. That is the primary reason. 

Mr. Core. Tell me, what is the experience over at Annapolis? 

General Disosway. We meet our full quota over there, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Well, did you have any surplus of midshipmen that 
wanted Air Force more than you could accomplish ¢ 

General Disosway. The Navy doesn’t tell us, but we think we do. 
But I want to point out there that it is a little different proposition 
in that at the Naval Academy they try to get them to want to fly 
as well as be deck officers and what not. 

Inthe Military Academy, they have not. 

Mr. Coie. Do the West Point officials concur in your analysis of 
the reason why the cadets did not step up to Air Force recruitment? 

General Disosway. Well- 

Mr. Coir. They admitted it was because they succeeded in over 
selling their cadets on Army life instead of Air Force? 

General Disosway. Well, I don’t think you could say that, Mr. Cole 
Let’s say that we undersold our part. 

Mr. Coir. Well, you didn’t have a chance? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir: we had them on a summer trip, as you 

ecall, and we called it off in thie middle of it because of Korea and 
ae spent half the class, so only half of them got to see an Air Force 
operation. 

Our personnel up at the Military Academy are not in the numbers 
that the Army is. You must remember that that is primarily an 
Army school. It is not an Air Force school. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question right there. 

General Disosway. We would like to have an air academy, in 
dentally. 

Mr. Contr. We knew that was the reason that vou threw that expla 
nation mn, 

General Disosway. T just wanted to make sure. 

The CHarrman. In that connection, I want to say this. Now this 
is off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 
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Mr. Rivers. Now let me ask you a question right there. IT was very 
much disturbed when I saw that article by Martin Hayden of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, in which he undertook to delineate one 
after the other reasons for the West Point graduates not enlisting in 
the Air Force, and he reported General Dorn of the Public Relations 
Office, and on Friday on the floor I undertook to answer from the 
information that [T had compiled. 

One of those things was that the Air Force officers at West Point 
didn't look wood, and so much stuff. T thought and I said on the floor 
that the apology should be forthcoming or a retraction or correction 
made. I gota lot of information. 

[ put it in the Record on Friday. 1 don't know whether you saw it 

not, but it isin there. [just want to know. 

Now 67 out of 79 officers whom he criticized were West Point eradu 
ates. And when he said it didn’t look good and they didn’t attract 
people, why, | thought then, and IT think now it was the wrong time 
for a sister branch to come out and publicly spank another branch. 

[ vot a lot of information that I put in the Record. Tam going to 

t some more In. 

I want to ask: Has any retraction been made from that article? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. 

General Disosway. I don’t know about official ones. I have had 
lots of unofhelal ones. 

General Trapertaker. There has been an official apology made to 
our Acting Chief of Staff from the Department of the Army, the 
military part. 

Mr. Rivers. J heard any number of members take exception to it. 
And it was one of the worst releases that T ever saw from one branch 
of service to another. T am elad to see that thine corrected. It is 
totally unealled for. 

Phe CuamMan. Take your next one 

Mr. Gavin. IT wanted to ask you if that is the first time vou failed 
to reach vour quota. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. What was your past experience / 

General Disosway. We have had far more applicants 


ld use. 


cou 

The Cuammayn. Take yvour next item, Laredo Municipal Airport, 
Tex., $4.943,000. 

General Disosway. Laredo is another basic jet school, sir. 

The Cramman. Now last vear vou had S8.577,000 and $4,945,000 
nthis bill. How many students have you down there / 

General Disosway. We have none now, but we will have 600, sir. 
It is under construction now with 1952 money, and we intend to enter 
students there in August of this year. 

The CrnarrmMan. Has full commitment been made of the full 88, 
(O00 ? 

General Disosway. Yes. sir: Iam sure it has. 

General Myers. No, sir: I don’t think that is ; 
ow. 

Mr. McCioup. No, sir: it isn’t. 

The Cramman. All right, how much of that has been obligated ? 

Mr. McCroup. About seven contracts that have been let and the 

hole job will be under contract by the first of July. 
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The Cuatrman. I think now, about the 15th of June, you bett: 
write up a letter to the committee here and just let us know how mu 
of the 1951 and 1952 money that has been appropriated has been coi 
tracted for, because it looks like we have to push the Air Force 
get these establishments built. 

We are making the money available. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now on the 15th day of June, you send us up 
statement because at that time we ought to have this bill ready. W: 
will be embarrassed on the floor of the House. 

Now here is a very important base, very important training, and 
they haven’t finished the construction there. Yet they come along 
and are asking for $4,000,000 more. 

General Disosway. Sir, 1 would like to add an item on Laredo, if 
Imay. 

The CHamman. Yes. 

General Disosway. It was left out inadvertently in the review. 
That is the land to put this extension on. The land was in there, 
but in either the OSD review or the Bureau of the Budget review— 
65 acres. 

The CuarrmMan. The land comes out of $4,943,000, 

General TrMperLtake. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at this 
point which I think all members of the committee should have 
in mind, if they already do not have it in mind, and that is this. Here 
we are spending vast sums of money, hundreds of millions of dollars 
in building all of these establishments, all sorts of facilities, such as 
air field pavements and fuel storage and training facilities and troop 
housing units and family housing and administrative, utilities, land 
acquisition, storage, warehousing—all these things we are building 
up here, and it is going to take a lot of men to train. 

Now I would like to ask you how closely the Air Force is cooperating 
with industry to make sure after all these vast expenditures, when we 
get the housekeeping set up and all the physical properties acquired 
will there be any difficulty in getting the planes and the equipment 
which these men will require ¢ 

General Drsosway. Sir, our training program is based on the air 
craft production schedule. In other words, we program back from the 
units and the aircraft production before we program for a base and 
for the people. 

Mr. Suorr. I am very happy to have that information because cet 
tainly we wouldn’t want to spend a lot of money here in building these 
vast establishments unless we are going to have the planes and thx 
implements for these men. 

The Cuairman. That may be one of the reasons you are not building 
as fast as you could otherwise do, because you would have 

Mr. Suorr. Lag of production. 

The CuarrMan. You have your facilities and you would have the 
men, but you wouldn’t have the planes. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Now is your whole training program tied in and 
vour construction of the bases tied in with the availability of getting 
the planes / 

General Disosway. That is rght, sir. 
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Mr. Suorr. That is what I wanted to have in mind. 

The CHamman. Then the way to speed this thing up is to up the 
production of planes. 
~ General Disosway. You recall last year, Mr. Chairman, I pointed 
t out that the only reason we selected our expansion of trainees was 
hat we couldn’t get aircraft enough to go higher. Now this year, you 

«, with the production going up, we are increasing our training rate. 

The CuHatrMaNn. All right, take your next one. 

General Disosway. I would like to ask a question on that land. Is 
hat in there for authorization / 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to add in the 
ithorization the wording “land” without changing the total, sir? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes; put “land” in there. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaran. It isall right, within that figure. 

All right ; take your next one—— 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Bares. General, you have at this base less men than you had 
it Big Springs, but at this base in that service.club you have 4,750 
-quare feet more than you had at Big Springs, and it also costs $61,000 
more. 

With less personnel, why do you—— 

General Disosway. That is undoubtedly because we had—— 

General Myers. We had a program in Big Springs in 1951 that is 
nearly as complete. 

Mr. Barres. You are not building service clubs in excess of 24,000 
square feet. 

General Disosway. What line item, please ? 

Mr. Barrs. Well, I am talking about 22, item No. 22, on page 309. 
[It is service club under “Administration and Community.” 

General Disosway. At Big Springs, the requirement is 24,860. At 
Laredo, the same. 

Mr. Barres. No: no; the same. 

General Disosway. No; but I say requirement. 

Mr. Barres. What does that mean, number of people ? 

General Disosway. No, sir; how much you need. At Big Springs, 
1952 program, there was 5,500 feet built. In the 1952 program at 
Laredo, there was none. That leaves a requirement of 19,560 at Big 
Springs and 24,860 at Laredo. 

In the 1953 program, we are asking for 20,130 at Laredo. 

Let me see here, now. 20,130; that is right. So that is lower than 

ie requirement we have here. We have a requirement for 24,860. 

Mr. Bares. You are building 24,860 at Big Springs. 

General Disosway. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. You say vou already have put in 5,500. 

General Disosway. There is 5,500 there. 

Mr. Barres. That will give you—— 

(;eneral Disosway. It looks like those two are mixed up. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that is what it looks like to me. 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s straighten that out tomorrow morning. Let’s 
vo to the next item. 

General Disosway. They should be reversed. 








Mr. Bares. Well, from what you indicate, I would think it should 
be reversed. 

The Cuatrrman. Mark it up. 

Mr. Bares. In addition to that, I had one question. Don’t you build 
these as a separate building? Are you going to continue to add on or 
just build them ? 

General Disosway. It depends. If vou have a building there, such 
as was the case in Big Springs, apparently—there was a building on 
the base that they could rehabilitate to partially fill the bill—then they 
will add on if it is feasible. If not, then they will have to build a new 
building. 

Mr. Bares. Now, 24,000 feet—that is the largest we have come across 
in this entire bill. Many of them were much less than that. 

General Timpertake. They were Air Defense Command stations 
that we talked about Saturday morning, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is right, but 24,860 has been the top figure that I 
have seen. 

(reneral Myers. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Bares. Isn’t that right ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Now that is 323. Now, isn’t that one building? 

General Myers. One building; ves, sir. 

Mr. Barres. Well, what is this 5,500 square feet you are adding on? 

General Myrrs. That is what was built in the last program, sir. 
in the 52 program, the Airmen’s Club in the *52 program, 5,500 square 
feet, which is what is being built there now at Big Springs. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to add on to that ? 

General TrapertaKke. In the first supplemental, sir. 

General Myers. We will in a future program. This is programed 
in the first supplemental, sir, at Big Springs. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me 5,500 is way below your anticipated 
requirements. 

General Myers. It is, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That will hardly vet anvbody under the tent. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Barres. And these figures are reversed, the ones that you have 
given me. 

General Disosway. They are wrong, sir. We will see what is wrong 
with them ? 

The Cuatrman. All right. Try to find out tomorrow. Now, let’s 
take the next item. 

On page 36, Laughlin Air Force Auxiliary Field. 

General Disosway. That is another basic jet school, sir. 

The Cuareman. All right. Now, let’s see. What did we do for 
vou last year? Last year you got $13,701,000. This vear, $4.956,000 
How many students are you going to have there ? 

General Disosway. Six hundred, sir. 

The Coamman. How many have you there now? 

General Disosway. We have none, sir. That opens this fall. 

The Cramnan. All right. Take your next base. Luke Air Force 
Base, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Now, vou got $267,000 last vear, and vou want $5,174,000 now. 
What kind of base ts that 4 
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General Disosway. This is going to be a fighter-bomber advanced 
station, sir. 

The CuairmMan. General, you can just sit down. There is no need 
vetting up all the time. 

General Disosway. We are going to have three: Nellis, Luke, and 
Eglin No. 9. ‘This is where they learn to use the airplane as a weapon. 
They do all their gunnery, divebombing, rocketry, et cetera. 

The Cuarrman. How many students have you there? Any students 
now ¢ 

General Disosway. One hundred and forty, sir. 

The CHairman. How many do you go to 

General Disosway. Two hundred and seventy five. 

The Cuairman. All right. Take Mather, Sacramento. 

General Disosway. That is advanced navigation school, the same 
as Connally, sir. 

The CramMan. We appropriated $4,024,000 last vear, and $8.5 
000 this year. How many students have you there now / 

General Disosway. We are going to have 1,550 there, the same as 
Connally, and we have about 580, sir, at present. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Take Moody Base, at Valdosta, Ga. 

General Disosway. This is off the record. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s see. We appropriated $1,951,000 and 82,112. 
OOO now, Whit kind of base ts it ¢ 

General Disosway. It is to teach them to fly all-weather fighters, sir. 

The CuHatrman. All-weather fighters 2 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. Take Moore Field; what is that? That 
is at Mission, Tex. 

General Disosway. That is up here, sir. It is an additional station 
for this vear that wasn’t in last vear. 

The Crairnman. We didn’t appropriate any money last year? 

General Disosway. That is right, sir. 

The Ciramman. And you got $10,858,000, How many students are 
there now ? 

General Disosway. There are none there, now, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How many are you planning for / 

General Disosway. This will be another basic school, with 600, 
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Sir. 
The Ciatrman. Now, when will it open up ¢ 

General Disosway. This is scheduled to open—TI imagine it will be 
around July, sir. If will have to be 6 months after these schools 
open | indicating |. 

The CHairMan. Now, is the reason you haven't opened up now is 
because you haven't the planes to train them in / 

General Disosway. That is right. sir. 

The Cratrman. What ¢ 

General Disosway. We have to open up these schools to supply the 
students for these [indicating ]. 

The Cramman. Now, the reason why these bases haven't been 
opened up, that we have appropriated money in “51 and °52 or 753, is 
because we haven't the planes and the equipment that is necessary 
totrainthem. That is correct; isn’t it? 

General Disosway. That is true up until now. 

The Cuairman: Up to now. 
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General Disosway. Now we have the airplanes. We have to ge: 
the public works money so we can handle this increased student loa 
that we are going to put out of the primaries. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Just as soon as you get your planes. 
why you will open your schools up. 

Mr. Ketiener. The city is going to convey fee simple title to the 
property, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, the United States Air Force proposes to establish a 
semipermanent installation at Moore Field. Joint proposal has been 
received as a result of meetings conducted with city officials of the 
cities of Mission, Edinburg, and McAllen, concerning this matte 
The city agreed to convey fee simple title and grant exclusive us 
and control to the United States Government and attempt to secure 
additional acreage. 

They further stated they would relocate present tenants and that 
adequate utilities, educational, recreational, and religious facilitie- 
were available. The Governor has given assurance that the State 
would give its complete cooperation in relocating the ‘Tubereulosi- 
Hospital presently located on the field. 

The Cuamman. The next is Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Ne\ 

General Disosway. That is a fighter bomber station, sir, to furnish: 
crews. It is furnishing crews for Korea now, but it will be expanded 
when we get the extra facilities. 

The Cramnman. We appropriated $1,875,000 last year, and 
35,060,000 now. Any students there? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; we are training the F—-86 and the F-»4 
replacements for Korea. 

The CuatmrMan. How many there? 

General Disosway. This is off the record. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, take the next one—— 

Mr. Core. What is harmonizing range? 

General Disosway. That is where you harmonize the gunsight wit! 
the gun, sir. Ata certain speed—— 

Mr. Core. Don’t you do that on any range? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir; but at a certain speed you have a cer 
tain altitude with the aircraft. In other words, if you boresight the 
airplane at, say, 375 miles an hour it will have a different angle tha: 
if you do it at 275, so you have to take it out there and shoot the air 
plane in at the butts. You align the sight, then, with the guns. 

Mr. Corr. This is an advanced shooting in butt, then? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuamman. The next is Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Tex. 
Let’s see what you have done there. 

General Disosway. That is another all-weather station, sir. 

The Carman. Last year we appropriated $2,187,000 and $4,016, 
000, Now, that is an all-weather bomber ? 

General Disosway. We need a change, here, too, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Wait. What military use is this place? 

General Disosway. It was a primary training school and we are 
changing it to an all-weather school. 

The Cuarrman. All-weather school? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir, to teach them how to fly all-weather 
fighters. At the present time we have a—— 

The Cuamman. How many students have you there? 
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General Disosway. We have about 90, I believe it is, in the B—26 

transition phase, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. How many are you going to? 

General Disosway. We are going to end up with 248, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now, what do you have to add here?/ 

General Disosway. There was a misunderstanding in the review of 
Perrin. In 1952 we got a runway extension. That was in error. 
it should have been a new runway. That has been corrected through 
your committee here, and a new runway is being built. 
~ The Cuatrrman. That is right. I remember that. 

General Disosway. Now, in addition we need a parallel runway to 
wry this student load. The Bureau of the Budget misunderstood 
ind thought that the new runway that your committee approved was 
the runway we are asking for here. Actually that is not the case. 
(he land for the new runway was left in, but the runway was taken 
it because they thought we had already gotten it. 

The CHatreMan. How much will the runway cost / 

(;eneral Drsosway. $960,000. ‘ 

The CuarrmMan. That should be added to the $4 million ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. All right. 900 what——7?/ 

(reneral Disosway. $960,000, sir. 

The Cratrman. $960,000. All right. 

Now, take—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHamrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I got lost in the rush here, but I wonder if we can take 

look at Nellis for that service club, where you get $282,000 for the 
ume number of square feet that you have at Laredo? What is it 

(reneral Disosway. Nellis and Laredo? 

Mir. Bares. This one here at Nellis cost $20,000 more, 

Mr. Pricer. If you get that one at Nellis for less than $20,000 more, 
ou are going to be lucky. 

Mr. Corr. Why does it cost more ? 

Mr. Pricer. You know that. You have had experience with it. 
You know the labor costs near Las Vegas. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Bates, you are not going to find where they 

have the same yardstick anywhere, much. 

Mr. Suorr. It is isolated there; very isolated. 

(reneral Myers. Which two bases are they, sir? 

Mr. Barres. Laredo and Nellis. I thought we were using average 

fivures here. 

Mr. Corr. That is the point. 

General Disosway. One is $13 a square foot, and the other is $14. 

(reneral Myers. Nellis is a 25-year base, sir. One is 13 and one is 
!. sir, or should be. 

General Disosway. That isright. Nellis is 25, and Laredois 10. 

Mr. Price. I might say that figures mean nothing. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. be sure to have an amendment fig- 
ired up that we will have a base figure for recreational facilities. 

Mr. Keritener. All right. 

The CHarrman. Put a provision in the bill that recreational will 
iot cost but so much per square foot. 
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Mr. Price. I don’t think you can do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHamman. Of course you can. 

Mr. Price. No; because every section of the country is different. 

Mr. Suorr. Alaska and Newfoundland—— 

The Cuatrman. In the continental United States. 

Mr. SHorr. It varies in this country. 

Mr. Cotr. Now, wait a minute. Last week, when we were here, we 
were told that these unit costs were the average for the continental 
and Alaska. 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Greneral Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. I was told that. 

General Myers. We didn’t mean to. 

The CHamman. Well, we will get to that when we come to that 
phase of the bill. 

Mr. Cotr. Somebody answered that question to me. 

General Myers. These average costs, sir, are for the United States, 
and then for the overseas we have applied a cost factor to them, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Costs vary a great deal inthis country. 

Mr. Price. But if you put a limitation on a per-square-foot, that 
would mean that if you had some place that cost S16 you couldn't 
build it. 

General Myers. Well, sir—— 

The CHamman. Your average cost is a different proposition. You 
could have one cost 20 and one cost 15, and then you could build, 
but you couldn’t if you put a limitation. 

The Cruarmman. We will get to that. Make a note of that. Mr. : 
Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketirner. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. The next one is Pinecastle Air Force Base. What 
kind of military installation is that ? 

General Ditsosway. That, sir, is going to be a B-47 crew school. 
We are going to take the crews from strategic air and run them 
through a B-47 course, and then put—— 

The CHamman. Let’s see. What did we do down there last vear/ 
We spent $24 million—listen to this, members of the committee—we 
spent $24,795,000. Now, this is $11 million on top of that, at Pine- 
castle Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla. This is for B-AT’s/ 

General Disosway. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Now, when will the B-47 come in / 

General Disosway. It isin now, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. It isin now. It is our latest-—— 

General Disosway. We have the school at Wichita already running, 
sir, and Pinecastle is the second one coming in. 

The CHamman. Now, let’ssee. That isthe B-47/ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That supersedes the B—36: does it not / 

(General Disosway. B-50 and the B-29. 

The Coatrmman. The B-50 and B-20's? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamrman. What supersedes the B-36? 

General Disosway. The B-52, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. The B-52. That hasn't come in. 
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All right, how many students are you going to have down there at 
Orlando’ How many have you down there / 

General Disosway. ( Off the record. ) 

The Cuamman. They will go in the Strategic Air Force. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Of course, your training program apples to the 
strategic as well as the tactical / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. We train for everybody. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now where in this bill is your rocket 
training ¢ 

General Disosway. Rocket training? 

The Cuamman. Is that in here / 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. We will get to it in a minute, then. 

All right, take the Randolph Base—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, could Task a question there ? 

The CuatkmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Why does the BOQ cost $500 less there than it did back 
it Nellis, per unit é 

General Myers. As a result of a decision by BOB, the 10-year life 
construction was used. 

The Cuatmrman. All right. 

General Disosway. This is a 25-year base and some of our bases 
were cut back by the Bureau of the Budget to the 10-year life. 

Mr. Bares. Both of these are 25-year construction. 

General Disosway. That is right. Some of our 25-year bases were 


& cut back to ten-year life by the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Cramaman. Mr. Kelleher—— 

General Disosway. We would like to insert that in the record, if 
Wwe may. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. General, we added land acquisition to Laredo, but 
does the record show how much land you propose to acquire there 4 

General Disosway. I have that. Sixty-eight acres. 

M. Ketiener. Sixty-eight acres. 

General Disosway. At S200 an acre. 

Mr. Keviener. All right. 

The Cnamman. Now, take Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex. What is down there? 

General Disosway. I want to move some of that over to the second 
slice, sir. I want to save some money here. 

The Cuairman. How much of this $5,686,000 do you want to reduce ¢ 

General Disosway. I want to reduce to $2,693,000. That is be- 
cause of the production schedule of aircraft. 

The Cnatrman. Now why are you reducing it / 

General Disosway. Because of the production schedule of aircraft, 
sir. 

The Cuamman. The production schedule ? 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. That is it exactly. We will tell Mr. Kilday that 
when he comes in. 

Mr. Core. T thought our aircraft were all in production. 

General Disosway. It is in production but the schedule has slipped 
i little bit and we don't need the money for the runway and taxiway. 

94066—52—No. 73 ——40 
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Mr. Suorr. That is the reason I asked the question earlier. 

General Disosway. If we get the money on April 1, as proposed, 
so we can move that back. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Then the reason we are reducing 
from $5,686,000 to $2,693,000 is due to the fact that you don’t ne 
the runway until you get the planes? 

General Disosway. That is right. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Tell Mr. Kilday. 

Reese Air Force Base. 

General Disosway. That is a multi-engine basie school. 

The CuairrMan,. It is what / 

General Disosway. B-25 training, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. How many students you got there now / 

General Disosway. We have 432 there now and we are going tu) 
to TD0. 

The Cuarman. <All right. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Tl. 

General Disosway. We have been through that, sir, on the tec! 
nical bases. 

Mr. Price. We are through with that. 

The Cuatrman. When did we approve it 4 

General Disosway. On the technical bases. 

Mr. Kettener. No, I don’t have that approved. 

Mr. Storr. Technical training. 

Mr. Ketiener. Oh. 

General Disosway. I thought you accepted it. 

The Cuatrman. Are these in here now / 

Tyndall. 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Vance, Wichita. We haven't skipped these. 

Mr. Suorr. No, not all of them. 

The Coatrman. Go ahead and tell us about Scott Air Force Bas 

General Disosway. Scott is a technical training base, sir, at St 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Price. East St. Louis, Hl.. or Belleville, 111. 

General Disosway. That is what I mean, Belleville, Ill. We are 
asking for $1,718,000. 

The Cnatrman. That is right. And last year we made or appr: 
priated there $14,071,000 ¢ 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. How many students have vou there ? 

General Disosway. We have there at the present time about 6,600 

The Cuamrman. What are you going to? 

General Disosway. We will end up at about the same level, sir. 

The Cuarrman. <All right. Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama 
City, Fla. 

General Disosway. That is all-weather fighter, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarran. All right. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla. 

General Disosway. Multi-engine training. It will go from a 400 
and-some-odd load up to a 750. 

The Cyarrman. Wichita Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans. 
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General Disosway. B-47. I have a correction at Wichita, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. What it it? 

General Disosway. We need 67.9 acres of land, at $400 an acre. 

The CuamMan. Well, put the land in the bill. It comes out of 
the $9,000,000. 

General Disosway. Also for the runway. 

The CHarrman. All right. Then Williams Air Force Base, 
Chandler, Ariz. 

General Disosway. That is a basic jet school, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Now, General, that finishes the 
(General Disosway. May I make one more correction, sir 4 
Luke Air Force Base 
The CHarrMAN. Luke? 

General Disosway. Luke needs land to put the runway on, that 
n nere. 

The CHarrman. We haven't had Luke? 

Mr. Srrorr. Yes, back on page 36, at the top. 

(general Disosway. 270.2 acres. 

Phe CHarrMan. Oh, yes. 

General Disosway. At $200 an acre. 

Phe CHarman. <All right, put the word “land” in there. 

Now, gentlemen, let me ask you this now. What is the total num 
ber of bases we have in the Air Force for training purposes in 
continental United States? 

(yeneral Disosway. We have three indoctrination training bases, 
seven technical training bases, and 36 flying training bases. 

The CHamman. All right. Now that is your whole picture. Now 
what is your personnel? How many—what is the total number of 
pel sonnel being trained ? 

(reneral Disosway. [ll have to give you those figures off the record 

Off the record. ) 

Phe CHatRMan. Now, does that include the primary contract train 

General Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Phe CiuatrMan. It includes it all? 

(seneral Disosway. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHarrmMan. Now. give me those figures again. 

(reneral Disosway. (Off the record.) 

Phe Cnarrman. Any objection to putting that in the report ? 

(reneral Disosway. I don’t believe it is good to, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Leave it alone. 

Now we will take a recess until ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Members of the committee, I am driving to finish this bill for the 
\ir Force at least by Thursday. If we can’t make as much progress 
tomorrow as we made today, we will just have to sit tomorrow night. 
But let’s come in here and hear these gentlemen and try to get the 
Air Force finished by Thursday, because Friday is Memorial Day 
nd many of us have speeches to make. 

So if we get through, we won’t have to sit Saturday. 

We don't have to sit tomorrow night if you will be here at 10 
Yclock tomorrow morning. If there is nobody here, I will start it by 

Vs If. 
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General Disosway. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one co; 
rection on the record. 

The Carman. All right. 

General Disosway. 1 may have confused the stenographer here 
between load and production. You asked me about two bases with 
the 600 load each. That would be a 1.200 load. but the productio 


would be about a thousand, due to attrition. 
The Cuairnman. You read the record and straighten it up. 
General Disosway. Yes. sir. 
(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m... Monday, May 26, 1952, the committe 


adjourned to 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 27, 1952.) 














MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1952 


House or Reeresenvrarives, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, igs ( 
Phe committee met at 10 p. Ma, the Honorable Carl Vinson, chain 

1 “if the coninittee, presiding. ) 

rh “HAIRMAN, Let the committee come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing on H. R. 7694. Yesterday 
when the committee recessed we had reached Air Matériel Command. 
Now who represents the Air Matériel Command, General 7 

General TrapertaKke. Colonel Stephens, sir, sitting alongside of me 
and he has two assistants sitting behind him. 

The CirarrMan. Any statements you want to make in regard to 
the Air Matériel Command as a background—what does the Air 
Matériel Command consist of 2 What is it? 

Colonel Sreruens. I have a prepared statement, sir, here if I may 
read it. 

The CuarrRMan. Go right ahead. 

Colonel Srerugns. The Air Matériel Command is the logistical 
command for the Air Foree. As such, its mission is to procure, 
receive, store, issue, repair and maintain all supplies needed by the 
Air Force in its world-wide operation. It does this through its 
Headquarters at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, 


incl its fiel« | proc urement ofhie ‘eS and de pots. The depots do the W hole 
sale job of supply and depot level of maintenance and repair as well 
as technical surveillance of the Air Force Bases within their areas. 


Facilitywise, the Air Matériel Command proposes to furnish logis- 

al support for the 126 wing air force by: one, contracting with 
civilian mdustry to the fullest extent appropriate for depot level 

untenance and repair of nontactical aircraft and equipment, such 
is training aircraft, cargo aircraft, and special modifications; two, 
leasing of facilities for storage and peak operations: three, recovery or 

capture of former fac ilities; and four, construction of a minimum 
ot f additional depot facilities. 

Che depot facilities now in being were designed and built to support 
a very different type of equipment than that which the Air Force now 
employs. 

Phe CHatrmMan. Read that again. 

Colonel SrerHens. The depot facilities now in being were designed 

d built to support a very different type of equipment than that 
which the Air Force now employs. The increasing size, horsepower, 

rformance and complexity of modern aircraft and the support 
that they require make it necessaty that depot facilities be brought 

to date and expanded in consonance with the changes in equipment. 
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The construction authorization request which you are about to revit 
has been limited to only a part of the facilities required to impleme 
the above plan. Subsequent construction requests will be made fo: 
completing the program in accordance with the over-all “stretch out” 
of the Air Force build-up to the 126 modern wing position. 

This request for maintenance and supply facilities is directly 
lated to the 126-wing program. Workloads are computed from Ai) 
Force flying hour programs, aircraft allocation programs, person 
programs, Air Force Base utilization programs, stock piling din 
tives and other pertinent programing documents. The workloz 
are converted from man-years of work to floor space, based on pus! 
experience. 

For example, it is an easy matter to forecast engine overhaul fro 
flying hour and aircraft programs. This in turn gives the man-hours 
and floor space requirements. The sum total of our requirements 
as computed, are then distributed to the Air Matériel Command de 
pots on the basis of the planned workload, the ability of the cor 
munity to support the workload and the depots projected future use. 

I purposely made this short, Mr. Chairman, and details of the 
authorized authorization requests for the Air Matériel Command are 
given in the volume I of requirements. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, let’s get down to them. Now 
members of the committee, we are on page 35 of the bill and page 360 
of the book. 

Now the first one is Birmingham Modification Center, Birmingham, 
Ala. Airfield pavement, liquid fuel storage, dispensing facilities, 
vircraft maintenance facilities, utilities, and = storage facilities, 
$1,603,000. What kind of installation is at Birmingham ? 

Colonel Sreruens. Birmingham is an aircraft Modification Opera 
tion. It is a contract operation, 

The Cuatrrman. What do you mean by contract operation! That 
we employ somebody to operate it / 

Colonel Srernens. That is correct. The Hayes Aircraft—— 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 miunte. Then it is not Government ope 
ated. It is operated under cost-plus fixed-fee / 

Colonel Sreruens. I do not have the answer to the details of the 
operation. 

The Ciaran. Who operates it? What corporation operates it! 

Colonel Sreruens. The Hayes Aircraft Corporation. 

The Cuatrman. The what? 

Colonel Sreruens. The Hayes—H-a-y-e-s, I believe—Corporation 

The CuarMan. Now, give us some information of what kind of 
contract you have with them. 

Colonel Srrpuens. This modification contract is the overhaul 
this present time of B-25 type aircraft. 

The Cnairman. Now, how much Government investment have you 
there? Now let’s see. Last year we authorized—nothing. 

Colonel Sreruens. That is right. 

Mr. Keviener. Nothing. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Is this the first expenditure we made 
there / 

Colonel Srepnens. That is correct, the first proposed construction 
The Cuairman. Is it a Government-owned plant / 
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Colonel SrerHens. It is a Government-owned plant. 

The Cuatrrman. We employ some private corporation to operate 
this plant and pay them a fee / 

Colonel SrTerHENS. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrRMAN. Put in the record the fee that we pay them. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Che government-built Modification Center, Birmingham, Ala., was constructed 

‘the modification of B-29 medium bomber aircraft during World War II at 

ost of $19,414,027. After the war, the airfield and plant were taken over by 

» City of Birmingham and were also used by the Navy for reserve training 

he Navy is using part of the plant and apron and has had joint use of the 
unway system. 

The Modification Center was recaptured by the Air Force early in 1951 for use 

overhauling and modifying USAF aircraft. Since recapture, the sum of 
$3,300,000 has been expended on the plant for rehabilitation of machinery and 
equipment. The total Government investment is, therefore, $22,714,027. 

The plant is operated by a Civilian firm known as the Hayes Aircraft Corpo 
ration under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract in the total amount of $11,350,000. 
rhe fixed fee on this contract is $422,949.12. This is a negotiated contract which 

s evaluated and approved by the Procurement Committee of Headquarters, 
\ir Matériel Command. This contract calls for the overhaul and modification of 
3-25 aircraft to make them suitable for advanced twin engine pilot training and 

mbardier training on E-1 and E—5 radar fire control systems. 

Direct comparison of costs between ciwilian contract and depot operations is 
extremely difficult. Neither the USAF cost accounting system nor the cost 
system of contractors provide specific data with regard to many factors such as 
preproduction engineering costs, replacement or amortization of equipment, 
inaintenance or rehabilitation of facilities, administrative costs incurred in the 
formation of the operating organization, preemployiment personnel recruitment 
and selection costs and the absorption of the “learning curve” during the early 
phases of production. Taking these factors into account the best comparative 
estimate results in a cost of $52,210 per B-25 by contract overhaul and modifica 
tion versus $49,253 by the USAF. It was considered that the difference in cost 
was an extremely small premium to pay to further the policy of contracting for 
civilian repair of non-combat aircraft which enables the depot system to exert 
greater effort in support of tactical aircraft, world-wide. 

It would have been possible for the Air Force to operate this plant for this 
work in a manner similar to current operations at Robins and Brookley AF 
bases. However, this would have necessitated reassignment of trained key 
ivilian personnel from higher priority projects and by the employment of ap- 
proximately 2,000 additional civil service employees and the assignment of a 
military complement of not less than 50 officers and airmen. Further, civilian 
operation of the plant was considered highly desirable in support of Air Force 
policy to build up and maintain an invaluable source of highly skilled manpower 

industry as the backbone of mobilization expansion. 

The Cuarirman. Now, why is it the Government. can’t operate it 
tself? What is the reason for having a private corporation doing 
this work ? 

Colonel Sreriens. It is the policy—I refute the policy statement. 
| will say the Air Matériel Command desires to use commercial con 
racts insofar as possible to handle repair and overhaul of aircraft. 
that is suitable, or aircraft and equipment that is suitable for that 
type of work. 

The CHatrrman. How many other places like this in the country? 

Colonel Srerpnens. This is the only one, sir. 

Phe Curarmman. Now, these other Matériel Commands, are thes 
perated by the Government ? 

Colonel SrerHens. The major depots are operated by the Govern- 
nent, ves, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. That is right. And this is the same kind of work 
that is being done at the major depots, isn’t it? 
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Colonel Steruens. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The CuairmMan. It is to repair the aircraft? 

Colonel Sreruens. That is correct, major overhaul and repair. 

The Cuaimman. And that is what vou are doing at the major depot 
isn’t it / 

Colonel Steruens. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The Cuamrman. That is what vou do at the major depots? Yo 
repair the aircraft / 

Colonel SrepHens. That is correct, we do that. 

The Cuatewan. Allright. What areas or area does this serve / 

Colonel Srepeiens. This serves the entire United States on this 
type of aircraft. 

The Cuairman. Now what type is repaired there ¢ 

Colonel SrerHens. The B-25. 

In the last war I believe it was referred to as the Mitchell Bomber, 
It is a two-engine aircraft, was our medium bomber during World 
War II. 

The Cuatrman. When was this contract made with this corpora- 
tion? When was this plant established ? 

Colonel SrepHens. That was about a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Corr. How did you select the contractor, do you know ? 

Colonel Sreriens. I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Corn. How did you select the contractor, the Hayes Company / 

Colonel Srerukns. I do not believe we have that answer. 

The (CHAIRMAN. A nvbody back there can tel] us how we selected 
this contractor ¢ 

Mr. Day. I am Mr. Day. 

Phe Cuairman. All right, Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day. The Birmingham Modification Center was a recaptured 
facility owned by the Government. It was recaptured from tli 
City of Birmingham. The Navy was operating it under the Navy 
Reserve Program or a portion thereof. The plant itself covers about 
a million square feet of covered area. The contract was let through 
the procurement division, sir, and Hayes Corporation—during the 
war, were in this Modification Center and had the engineers in the 
vicinity, the Aireraft Engineers, and they were considered the best 
for the operation of this. 

The Ciarrman. How much fee do we pay / 

Mr. Day. I don’t know, sir. 

The CHamman. I suggest, members of the conimittee, we pass this 
over to get a little bit more information about it. 

Mr. Corr. Do you know how much the plant has cost the Govern 
ment to date / 

Mr. Day. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Corr. You say it was recaptured. When was that done? 

Mr. Day. Approximately a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Core. Well, it wasn’t originally occupied until 1949, according 
to the sheet. 

Mr. Day. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cour. That is when it was recaptured, 

Mr. Day. That is when it was recaptured, or the proceedings were 
to recapture it. The Navy used part of it, sir, under the Reserve 
Training Program. 
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Mr. Corr. Ordinarily, on our data sheet the date of occupancy 
used is the original or the initial date of occupation. Now, do you 
tell us that this date on the sheet in this instance is the date of 
recapture ¢ 

Mr. Day. Recapture as far as the maintenance of aircraft goes, sir. 

Mr. Core. What was the original date of occupancy ¢ 

Mr. Day. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Core. When was this plant established / 

General Timperiake. | can tell you something about that, Mr. 
Cole. It was a B-29 Modification Center in’ the last War. They 
received most of their aircraft from the Atlanta Marietta plant and it 
was closed down after the War. The previous money that has gone 

i has been industrial funds, procurement funds, rather than public 
work funds. I believe these items in here are to produce facilities 
necessary for the Navy. Is that correct ¢ 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Colonel StrerHens. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Necessary for the Navy 4 





General Myers. These items, sir, are to replace the facilities that 
were taken over from the Naval Reserve Unit that was occupying the 
plant when we went in there, sir. 
~ The Cuarrman. Well, where did the naval reserve unit go when 

you took charge of this property / 

General Timpertake. They are in the plant now, sir. 

d Phe Cuainman. They are still in the plant? 


General TrmBerLake. As we gradually build up this modification 
load, they have to move out and we have to provide the facilities for 
them. 

The Coairman. Then, asa matter of fact, you have enough facilities 
‘or the modification center as far as the Air Force is concerned, but 
this item is asked for in your program to take care of the Naval 
Reserve. is that correct / 

General TimperLake. That is correct, sir. 

The Crainman. Well, then, why should it come here at all? 

Mr. Coir. First tell me what connection there is between the Naval 
Reserve use and airfield pavements, and liquid fuel storage and 
utilities and warehousing. Where is there any connection between 
that and what you are taking from the Naval Reserve / 

General TimBerLake. Colonel Stephens, sir. 

Colonel Srrpuens. The layout of the plant is one large building 
urrounded by an apron or concrete surface on which aircraft can 
be parked. The Navy is using one bay of the plant and are parking 
their aircraft on the apron around the plant. Now when we move 
nem out to give them a proper place to operate, we propose LO MOVE 

ver next to our present operation, or next to this modification plant. 
hut in the apron required for their forty-one aireratt, provide them 
with the list of items that is shown here to o1ve them an operating 
recility. 

The Cuatrman. As ] interpret 1, all this item is to take care of 
the Naval Reserve. 

Colonel SreruEens. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnairman. You pushed the Naval Reserve out and now vou 
ire coming in and sponsoring the reestablishment of facilities for the 
Naval Reserve ? 
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Colonel SrerHeENns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Now why won’t it be proper for the Naval Rese: 
or the Navy to make the request, instead of the Air Force? Becau 
it is not the purpose for the Air Force and is the purpose for t 
Navy. 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

The Ciairman. Of course, that is technical and splitting hai 
But we couldn't justify it on the floor of the House for the Air For 
but we could justify it probably for the Naval Reserve. 

General Timpertake. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is the present policy 
of the Department of Defense that if one service moves anoth 
service out of a facility-—— 

The CHatrman. I see. 

General TrimperLake. That the service that moves them out puts 
in for the money in the budget. 

The Cuairman, That is all right. 

General Timpertake. We are asking that be changed and have 
each service- 

The CHarrman. All right. We will pass it over until we find 
something about your contract. 

General TreerLaAKe. Right, sir. 

The CHarman. I think we should make some inquiry there. | 
would like for it to be compared as against the Government operating 
repair facilities. 

General TimpertAke. You would like a comparison of the two 
costs ¢ 

The CHairman. That is right, exactly. Now let’s see if you are 
doing it cheaper or let’s see if they are doing it cheaper. If they ar 
doing it cheaper, why it may be a good idea to give it all to comme: 
cial business. You might save money. 

General TimperLAKe. Well, there are certain circumstances where 
you can give if to commercial people and there are other circun 
stances where you can’t, depending on the operation. 

The CHairman. Allright. Now, the next one. We will pass thi 
over. 

The next item is Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. Before wi 
take this up, [ would like to insert in the record a report made by ow 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Rivers, who just made a physical i1 
spection of the airfield. You have his report / 

Mr. Smarr. I have it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Let that go in the record in regard to this base fo: 
consideration. 

(The information is as follows :) 


LETTER OF SUBMITTAI 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 23, 1952 
My dear Mr. Chairman, there is submitted herewith a report of the subco! 
inittee appointed by you for the purpose of making investigation and repo 
concerning Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala. 
This report compehends a general description of this reservation—a summa 
outline of the investigation made into its general conditions, maintenance, un 
the need for the expansion of this reservation. 
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Che within report Summarizes the subcommittee’s findings as to the over-all 
ondition of the base, together with conclusions reached and recommendations 
ide 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) PauL W. SHAFER, 
L. MeNpdeL RIvers, 
Chairman. 





Brookley Air Force Base is a major activity of the Air Matériel Command 
d is an installation vital to support tie delense of the United States. The 
eservation consists of approximately 1,648 acres of land located on Mobile 
y—south of the city of Mobile, Ala.—and has ocean terminal docking facilities. 
this base has four concrete runways—the longest of which is about 9,000 
with a width of 150 feet. There is a total of nearly one-half million square 
rds of concrete pavement in the four runways, which are capable of handling 
bstantially all types of aircraft now operated by the Air Force. In addition 
ereto, there are taxiways, aprous, and hardstands covering approximately 
1.000 square yards supported by concrete pavement, as well as 1,300 square 
ds supported by bituminous pavement. 
Improvements include administrative and maintenance buildings—enormous 
ugars, a multiplicity of well-equipped and well-kept shops and warehouses, as 
as a number of other miscellaneous structures—all of which comprise a 
vered area of 4,930,247 square feet. 
Troop housing is available at the base for 2,981 airmen and 207 officers—as is 
so essing facilities for 812 officers, 4,520 airmen, and 1,000 civilians. Family 
using is available for 216 families of airmen and officers. 
fogether with the above land improvements also include additional special- 
purpose buildings, such as a 156-bed Lospital, dispensaries covering approximately 
v 10,000 square feet, an infirmary covering 2,560 square feet, a T-unit dental clinic, 
{ : flight surgeon’s building covering 2,535 square feet, a 350-seat theater, and two 
cliapels, each seating 450 persons, 
Facilities, with a capacity of 76,000 gallons, are also available at the install 
tion for the storage of automotive and liquid fuel. In addition to facilities for 
e storage of aviation gas and fuel. 
Brookley Air Base is one of the few ocean-side Air Force installations advan 
geously located for the delivery of all automotive, liquid fuels, and other mate 
rials, from tankers and other ships direct to the storage and warehouse facilities 
the base. This feature enables the base to operate on low-cost handling 
harges., 

The installation is the headquarters for the Mobile area. In this capacity, 

e base performs supply, maintenance, and depot services for Air Force insta 

ions in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. It alse 
performs such support for Air Force activities in the Caribbean area and in 
Central and South America. 

The supply and maintenance activities accomplished at this base consists of 

ie receipt, Storage, repair, preservation, and shipment of parts for aircraft, 
reraft engines, and Components. 

\s a supply depot, installation stockpiles and supplies tens of thousands of 

raft parts and personal equipment. It performs major maintenance on all 
pes of aircraft, and is capable of either furnishing or making every component 

t of the varied types of aircraft now being operated by the Air Force. 

\fter having made visual inspection of every nook and cranny of the entire 
base, the committee found itself tremendously impressed with the multiplicity of 
activities being carried on——-as well as with the orderliness and efficiency with 
which the supply and maintenance functions were performed. 

findings disclosed that—in the course of this depot’s operation during the 
nth of February 1952—a total of 208444 line items were processed—and 
no,645 tons of parts, equipment, and supplies, were handled. In addition to being 

of the three depots of the Eastern Zone of the United States, it is also a 
me zonal depot for most of the afore-mentioned items. A prime zonal depot 

n activity of the Air Matériel Cotumand which monitors worid-wide distribu 

of certain materials—and expedites delivery of these materials from pro 
wers and contractors, Thus, in many respects, the activities of Brookley 

Base make significant contribution to the world-wide operation of our global 
nited States Air Force. 

Chis depot maintains stocks of items in 44 different property Classes and sub- 

SSeS Its total inventory includes a catalog of 250,000 items. 
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In addition to the tremendous responsibilities relating to supply and maint 
nunce, there are assigned to and located at Brookley Air Force Base a nutaiber of 
organizations. Notable among these are a depot training wing, an Air Transport 
group headquarters with three Air Transport squadrons, an Air Transport ai: 
evucuation squadron, and an aerial port squadron. 

From this base not only are personnel and equipment transported by 1 
Military Air Transport Service to the Caribbean, and to Latin and South America 
but they are actually transported by MATS to the four corners of the earth from 
this installation. 

Currently, the sick and wounded returning from Korea are brought into this 
installation by MATS for economic and rapid distribution to hospitals nearest 
their homes. The installation is to be congratulated upon the efficiency dis 
played by the base hospital personnel in facilitating the evacuation and redis 
tribution of these men so recently returned from scenes of battle. 

The civilians at Brookley Air Force Base far outnumber military personnel in 
the total representation of 15,000. Payroll disbursements approximate $50,000 
000 per year. This figure is based on the disbursement for February, 152—the 
civilian pay in the sum of $38,218,527, and the military pay amounting to 
$329,282. 

Considering the high rate of unemployment in many other industrial areas 
throughout the United States, the committee was indelibly impressed by the 
stabilizing influence of the operation of this base on the local labor market 
The magnitude of the installation’s payroll has a tremendous inthuence Upon 
the business economy of the entire Mobile area inasmuch as it has made possible 
steady employment which is of great economic benefit both to the labor and 
to the business interests of Mobile, Ala. 

The Committee discovered in the personality of Brig. Gen. A. W. Martenstein, 
Commanding General of the Mobile Air Matériel Area, a good officer of extraor 
dinary vision, and a skilled administrator operating one of the most economical 
air installations in the entire service. 

General Martenstein is a man whose only hobby is hard work. All his time is 
spent in the administration of this huge enterprise. The good condition of 
the buildings and other structures, and of the grounds and roadways, the high 
morale of the personnel, both military and civilian, prompt this committee to 
pronounce this installation to be one of the most economically operated and best 
administered bases it has ever been their pleasure to observe. 

During the year 1951, Brig. Gen. A. W. Martenstein, Commanding General, 
Mobile Air Matériel Area, after careful study and evaluation of real estate re 
quirements in connection with the long range master planning, development, 
and expansion of Air Force facilities at this installation, submitted a request for 
land acquisition. This request, in accordance with Air Force Regulations go 
erning such acquisitions, was submitted to the Commanding General, Air Ma 
tériel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

The acquisition request was for land adjacent to the south and southeast 
sides of the present installation, except for a small tract at the northeast corne: 
of the reservation. This additional land acquisition was requested to provide 
space for the following activities: 

1. Ordnance area for storage of ammunition. 
». Rifle range. 

5. Site for a permanent hospital. 

4. Warehouse area southwest of Fulton Road. 
5. Flying field extension to the south. 

». Railroad right-of-way to new warehouse area. 
Salvage area extension to the nertheast. 
Housing area west of proposed railroad. 

9. Housing area east of proposed railroad. 

There is a notable lack and critical shortage evident in warehouse space now 
existing on this base. This was met not only in part by the act of the Eight) 
second Congress in approving the authorization and appropriation necessary 
to the construction of 875,000 square feet of additional warehousing. 

The present and permanent all-weather facilities, at today’s prices, represent 
a capital investment of well over $500,000,000. The Committee makes observa 
tion that this major Air Force installation, being ideally located from a view 
point of climatology, lends itself to economical, year-round operation, unham 
pered by ice and snow. It also lends itself to economical expansion at extremels 
low cost in the current effort to enhance and expand the defenses of these 
United States. 
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It is only in part because of the above findings in fact, that this subcommittee 
recommends the acquisition of the acreage and the improvements thereon as 
wicated by Brig. Gen. A. W. Martinstein after his careful study and evaluation 
if requirements to be ecousidered in connection with the long-range master plan- 
ning for development and expansion of the Air Force facilities at the Mobile 
Air Base, Mobile, Ala. 


‘ 


The Cuarrman. Now, you are asking for $4,935,000 there and last 
year we spent 511,580,000. 

What is the total Government investment there? How much more 
have we spent down there ¢ 

Colonel SrerHens. I will have to give that to you tomorrow. 

The Cuairnman. All right, get that information. Let’s get it from 
the witness. Let’s hear the witness and see if he knows about it. Go 


ahead, Colonel. 

(The information is as follows:) 

fhrough fiscal vear 1950 the total government investment for Brookley Air 
Force Base, Mobile, Ala. was $28,164,000. The total authorized investment 
through fiscal venr 1952 was $11,952,000. 

Colonel Srepuens. The military use of this base is one of the 
major depots for the Air Matériel Command, and at this depot we 
store and repair parts and aircraft. The storage covers the Middle 
Southeast or the Middle South States, I will say, and the Caribbean 
and Overseas and South America for anything we do down there, 
and supply and maintenance. We have stationed there also a num 
ber of MATS aircraft units and an Air Evae Squadron on the field. 

The CuarrMan. It is a Government-owned facility / 

Colonel Srepuens. Yes, sir. 

The ChatrMan. How many acres of land does the Government own 4 

Colonel SrepHeNs. 1,619 acres. 

The CruairmMan. It is all Government-owned / 

Colonel Srernens. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHairmMan. How many civilian employees are there ¢ 

Colonel SrerHEeNns. 12.320. 

Phe CuamrmMan. How many airplanes did you repair last year / 

Mr. Day. There were approximately one thousand reconditioned, 
ompletely reconditioned. 

The Ciaran. What type planes? 

Mr. Day. B-25’s prior to the Modification Center taking them all 
over, Sir. 

The Cuairman. Is there any other plant that takes care of B-25’s? 

Mr. Day. The B-25’s, sir, are split in three locations: the Mobile 
depot_ and the one at, Robins do a few of them, and it is the plan 
that the Birmingham Modification when in full production will take 
care of the entire B-25 workload. 

The Cram an. Is this setup to take care of the B-25’s? 

Mr. Day. No, sir. It takes care of F—80°s coming back from over 
seas, the major modification on those. It takes care of SA—16’s and 
SA-10’s and a few B-17's. 

The Cramman. Now, is it your policy in your Air Matériel Com 
nand im these different bases that they are trained to take care of 
iny type of plane and vou have personnel that can take care of all 
types, or do vou set up one base-to take care of a particular plane, 

other base set up to take care of another plane? 








Mr. Day. We try, sir, to specialize the reconditioning or the co: 
plete overhaul of the aircraft, at a specific base. 

lor instance, San Antonio, Texas, is specializing in the Boj. 
Oklahoma City will be the western home of the B-47’s, Warne 
Robins, the eastern zone of the B-47’s, and so on. 

The Cuamman. What is this ee B-45's 4 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir, B—15’s, B-25's, SA—16's, and SA-10's, and F-su’- 

The Ciamman. All right. 

Now, Mr. Rivers, any comment you want to make on this airfield 
of your recent visit down there ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. I have some recent information I got as a result of my 
trip. Some of it is classified. Now, in addition to what you have 
said, it is a depot training wing, an Air Transport Troop Headqua: 
ters with three Transport Squadrons, one Airport Transport Squad 
ron, Air Evacuation, and Aerial Port Squadron, and the headquarters 
also for the Mobile Air Matériel Area and also exercises supervision 
of the United States Air Force Petroleum Storage Depot at Lynn 
Haven, Fla.. and the Mallory Specialized Depot at Memphis, Tenn. 

Now, the Colonel there said South America and Central America. 
My report also indicates Africa. They have 44 different property 
classes and subclasses and their inventories consist of over 250,000 
items. in Inventories. The report also shows that during the year of 
1951, the now commanding general, Gen. A. W. Martinstein, recon 
mended to the headquarters at Wright-Patterson that additional 
land be acquired for the purpose of expanding the ordnance area for 
storage of ammunition, rifle range, site for a permanent hospital, 
warehouse area, flying field extension to the south, a railroad right 
of-way to the new warehouse area, and I might say it is a critical 
shortage there now of warehousing, our report indicates. 

Salvage area extension to the northeast, housing area, a proposed 
railroad, and housing area east of the proposed railroad. 

We also ascertained that the reason that that went to Wright 
Patterson and was turned down was for economy reasons, the a 
quisition of this land. That was in the 90-group program. I unde: 
stand now that in the 126 group, due to the magnitude of the opera 
tion of this very large base, it is highly desirable to have a reappratsa! 
made of that report. 

Now, my question is directed, Mr. Chairman, to General Timbe: 
lake. I want to ask him if he knows anything about the additional 
need due the expansion of the program for these facilities which had 
the approval and the very intense investigation by the now com 
manding general? He urgently requested it and this classified re 
port whic +h I have here shows it. 

General TrmperLaAke. Mr. Rivers, generally speaking all of 
depots need expansion. We are faced with a proposition of a lot o! 
procurement 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General TrmBerLake. Coming off the production lines—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General TimperLakr. With not the proper place to store it. It is 
a very fine timing. We have cut back on warehousing to keep this 
program to a Ininimum—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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General Trimpertake. To keep this particular bill to a minimum. 
| ndoubtedly, we will need more warehousing. I think you will see 
reflected in the second slice. 
Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
General Timpertaks. All along here, sir. 
\ir. Rivers. Yes. 
General TrmperLake. We did not disregard General Martinstein’s 
ecommendations, but there has to be screening done at this head 
irters to keep all of them in balance. 
Mr. Rivers. Except for economy purposes. 
(ieneral TIMBERLAKE. Except for economy purposes. 
Mr. Rivers. What impressed me was: By the acquisition of addi 
tional land for this patricular base, due to the vast magnitude of 
-for instance, they have a big MATS operation there, a tremendous 
thing. That is terrifically increasing the congestion there. They 
build MATS planes. They rebuild everything. All kind of 
planes. They got the big Boeing stratocruisers there. They do a 
olossal amount of work. To procure this additional land to expand 
this base would obviate the necessity of finding a new base somewhere 
‘Jse with this terrific cost of expansion. At the Mobile base. they 
ave depots at their own docks where they can bring in tankers loaded 
with fuel. No other base in the country can do that. That is the 
most intriguing thing I ever saw. i 
The Cuatmman. All right. How long are your runways there 
now’ You have sufficient runways there? You say airfield pave 
ment. How much of this breakdown is for airfield pavement? Now 
this is & permanent establishment and you have been taking these 
lanes in there, around a thousand a year. 
Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Rivers, is there ample room for 
expansion at the base ¢ 
Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes, they can put this warehousing there. 
Mr. Gavin. But there is ample room for expansion ¢ 
Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Corr. Tell me, what is an aerial port squadron. 
Colonel SrepuHens. An aerial port squadron, was that your ques 
tion, Sir ¢ 
Mr. Cor. Yes, that is the question. Isn't that a correct interpreta 
tion of those heiroglyphics in your specification 4 
Colonel STepHENS. The aerial port squadron services the overseas 
stations by setting up runs between the outlying bases from Brookley 
down to the Caribbean and South America. ‘They move emergency 
-upplies and personnel on those runs. 
Mr. Cote. Where does the port come in? 
Colonel Srerurns. And part of that operation—the port, so-called, 
is the air base at Brookley. That is the port and the squadron also 
as people who load and unload these aircraft, just like the commer- 
al carriers, 
he CHarrMaAN. Now let me get this straight. How many military 
personnel have you there ¢ 
Colonel STEPHENS. 3,022, sir. 
Phe CiratrrmMan. And 11,000 civilian personnel ? 
Mr. Rivers. 12,000. 
Colonel STEPHENS. Your question was what, sir? 
Phe Cramman. 11,000 civilian personnel ¢ 
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Colonel STEPHENS. 12,320. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, may I furnish the information the 
committee asked previously about the original cost of this base? 

The Cuamman. Yes, what is the original cost ? 

General Myrrs. The original cost is $28,164,000, sir. We have 
authorized since then $11,952,000 and funds have been appropriated 
since then to the extent of $5,170,000, sir. 

The Cramman. Making a total including this of how much? 

General Myers. The total including this, of authorization, is abo 
S40 million, sir. 

The Cuairman. About $40 million. 

All right. 

Now take the next item: Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him one question. What is the present 
value of it? 

General Myers. The present value would probably be double that, 
sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now take the Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden, Utah. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Sreeuens. Hammonton is next on the list. sir. 

Mr. Keniener. This is not a zero base. This is a transfer from 
Lancaster, Pa.. down to Hammonton. 

The CuarmMan. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Ketitener. It comes up on page 48 of the bill? 

The CHarrMan. 48 of the bill? 

Let’s wait until we get to 48 and take them in. 

Mr. Gavin. Why not take them up now ¢ 

The Cuamman. It is not in order now. The next one in order is 
Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah, on page 39 of the bill and page 
what in the book ? 

Colonel STEPHENS. 369. 

The Crarman. 369. All right, what is that? Tell us this Hill 
Lir Force Base, 

Colonel SrepHens. Hill Air Force Base is another major depot. 

The Cuaiman. What kind of plane does it specialize in? 

Colonel Srerpugns. All right. sir, we will give you a listing of 
those. Hill Air Force Base specializes in the overhaul of B-26, B-17. 
K-89, C—119, C-82. and F-84 type aireraft. It overhauls R—2s00 
engines, accessories such as brakes, wheels, ski’s and hydraulic struts. 

The Cramman. How many civilian employees have you there’ 

Colonel Srernens. LOA61. 

The Cuamman. How many military personnel have you there’ 

Colonel Srepuens. 1,951. 

The Cramman. What is the total investment at that plant, 
General ? 

General Myers. The original cost was $25,969,000, sir. 

The Cnamman. And we appropriated last year $2,935,000 for it / 
And this—— 

General Myers. We got $39,000. I think that was the authoriza- 
tion, sir. $39,000 was the appropriation, sir. 

The Cuairman. Oh, no. Last year we appropriated for Hill Au 
Force, Ogden, Utah, aircraft maintenance facilities, land acquisition, 


82.935,000, All right. 
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General Myers. The only item appropriated, sir, was the land. 
That was the authorization. 

The CuatrMman. That is what we authorized. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. The total authorization of this base is 
how much? Put that in the record. 

General Myers. Yes, sir; I will have to put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Phrough fiscal year 1950 the total Government investment for Hill Air Force 
Base, Ogden, Utah, was $28,008,000. The total authorized investment through 
fiscal year 1952 was $3,207,000. 

The CuatrMan. Ail right. 

Mr. Harpy. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I notice you are buy- 
ing 100 acres of land and you already got 3.520 acres. What is the 
answer to that? 

Colonel Sreriens. The 100 acres of land is for an antenna farm 
it is for a point to point station in support of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Mr. Harpy. How far will this 100 acres be located from this base ? 

Colonel Sreruens. I do not know offhand, sir. I will get that 
information. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it will be some distance. I don’t care about the 
actual mileage. 

Colonel Srrpuens. Anywhere from 1 to5 miles. It is a remote con- 
trolled antenna farm. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to have that explanation. It looks a little 
silly to have to buy 100 acres when we already own 3,500. 

Colonel Srernens. This antenna farm must be clear of obstructions 
that vou normally get—— 

Mr. Harpy. LT understand that. With the increase that you propose 
in your military personnel on the base how oa before you are coming 
in with another authorization request, or have you already gotten 
that / 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, his supplementary request is for $6,883,000, 

Mr. Harpy. That doesn’t show anything for such things as com- 
munity facilities and housing. 

Colonel Srteruens. Hill Air Foree Base has sufficient facilities 

Mr. Harny. To take care of the increase in your military personnel 
from 2.000 to 4.200 ? 

Colonel SrernuENs. That is correct, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, let me clear this up, as suggested by Mr. 
Hardy’s line of thought. Any Wherry houses being built he re? 

Colonel Srepnens. Wherr v housing is to be built there. 

The CHatrman. Any W he ITV houses being built at Brookley ? 

Colonel Srrpuens. W herry housing has been built at Brookle Vv. 

The Cratrrman. Any W = rry houses being built at Birmingh: im ? 

( ‘olonel Sreruens. No, si 

The CrHarman. Now, ie policy has been in all of these Air 
matériel bases that are permanent, and all of them are practically 
permanent, to use the Wherry houses and to give permission for the 
construction of Wherry houses, isn’t that correct ? 

Colonel SrepHeNs. That is correct, sir. 

94066—52—No. 78——41 
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The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Colonel Srepnens. There is nothing in this bill for family housing. 

The Cuatmman. Nothing in this bill. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. One other question. What was your maximum mili- 
tary personnel on this base during the war? 

General Myers. We will have to get that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know approximately ? 

General Myers. There were barracks for 3,146, sir, built during the 
war. 

Mr. Harpy. Three thousand, one hundred and forty-six. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is not as many as you propose to have / 

General Myers. No, sir. There is a shortage of barracks there, sir, 
actually. There is a deficiency, but we have not programed any more 
barracks. 

Mr. Harpy. Barracks for 3,146 averages out what per man / 

General Myers. This is on the basis of —— 

Mr. Harpy. Seventy-two? 

General Myers. I think this is 60 square feet per man, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are not sure. 

General Myers. I am not sure, no. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you always want to bear in mind you have 
to have sufficient square feet for them to get exercise and so forth. 
Don’t hem them in too much. Now take the Kelly Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. All right, General, before we start off, what is the 
total investment in Kelly! Have you that / 

General Myers. Sir, that is right. That is 60 square feet per man, 
sir. 

The Cuairman. Take Kelly Air Force Base. 

General Myers. The total investment 4 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Myers. At original cost, $44,062,000. 

The Cnairman. All right. That is the original / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Last year we made available $35,444,000, 
General Myers. Authorized since then is $40,792,000. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

General Myers. Funds obtained against that, $15,780,000. 
The Ciairman. You have an immense amount of werk still to do 
at Kelly to meet your authorization. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Colonel, how many military personne! 
do you have there é 

Colonel Sreruens. Eight thousand, six hundred and eighty-four. 

The CiatrmMan. That is military personnel 

Colonel SreruEeNs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Fight thousand / 

Colonel Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And how many civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Sreruens. Twenty thousand, six hundred and twenty-one 

The Cuatrman. Now, what is the reason vou made Kelly so large 
in proportion to these others 4 

Colonel Sreruens. Kelly is a combination—it has grown from sev 
eral fields into one large one over a period of years. 
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The Cuarrman. What kind of military repair does it do there‘ 

Colonel Sreruens. Most of the military is concerned with the depot 
training wings. That is a base where we train our depot wings. In 
addition to our regular depot operation, we have a cadre, sizable 
cadre, for training “additional troops and the additional troops that 
they train are on top 

The Cnairman. Well, its major function is not that of a repail 
base ¢ 

Colonel SterHeNs. Yes, sir; its major function is. 

The CuHairMan. Well, now, who are you training there? Are you 
training them to fly ? 

Colonel Sreruens. No, sir. 

The CHamrMAN. You are training them as mechanics. 

Colonel SrerHens. Mechanics. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Colonel Srepnens. Overhaul people, for overseas repair of aircraft. 

The CHarrMan. I see. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like an explanation, as long as you are on this 
personnel, Mr. Chairman. I notice that you are going to drop down 
2,500 on your proposed from your present military strength, but even 
your present is 1,300 less than your permanent. 

General Trmpertake. Well, Mr. Hardy, the permanent strength 
for this station was based on the division of the 48 Wing Air Force 
at June 30, 1950, and with the reduction in personnel spread out for 
the 126 wing it has been reduced to this 7,421 and will be further re 
duced later on when the training wings leave there. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, do I understand that if we ever get back to a 
permanent peacetime operation you would anticipate that your total 
military strength would be approximately 10,000 ¢ 

General TrupertAkeE. That is right, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. Take the next base—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question / 

The CnHatrmMan. One minute. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I still don’t understand, General, the justification for 
added dormitories, officers’ mess and BOQ in view of your proposed 
strength being roughly 20 percent less than what it is now. 

General Myers. That has been placed over in the first supplemental, 
sir. We have had adequate housing there now. 

The CHamman. It is not in this item now. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want 

Mr. Corr. You say you have enough housing there now. 

General Myers. We have enough housing there now including the 
so-called temporary housing. 

Mr. CoLr. Why should it be even in the first supplemental. 

General TIMBERLAKE. We can give you an accounting of that, 

General Myers. These items, sir, are for—off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Coir. These people are not included in your total personnel ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir, they are included in the total personnel 
shown. 

Mr. Corr. That explains the relocation of the dormitory. But is 
that the justification for the officers’ mess and the BOQ? 
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General Myers. The officers’ mess and the BOQ’s and the airmen’s 
dormitory are all to be constructed, in a separate area. 

Mr. Harpy. It may be that this is not the proper time to discuss 
that, but there is certainly some funny looking stuff in your figures 
that you have there. . 

The CuamrMan. Well, it doesn’t come up now. So we will wait watil 
they submit the first supplemental. 

The next base is Lynn Haven, Petroleum Storage Area, Panama 
City, Fla. 

Mr. Harpy. There is a service club there now. 

The Cuarrman. All right, what is down at Lynn Haven, petroleum 
storage area ? 

Colonel Sreruens, That is correct, sir. That is one of the petro- 
leum storage depots for the Air Force. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the total investment there, General Myers? 

General Myers. I don’t have that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Put that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Through fiscal year 1950 the total Government investment for Lynn Haven, 
Petroleum Storage Area, Panama City, Fla. was 0 dollars. (REC station) 
The total authorized investment through fiscal year 1952 was $596,000. 

The CHarrman. How many military personnel have you there? 

Colonel SrePHENs. Thirteen, sir. 

General TrmpertAKe. Mr. Chairman, this was a storage depot that 
was declared surplus and we recaptured it for the use of the Air 
Force, in accordance with the plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This was an industrial facility. We received it from the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is that the old Navy installation ? 

General TimperLAke. Yes, sir, in connection with the shipyards. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Amphibious training. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. And we authorized money last year 
for it. 

General TrmperLANne. Yes, sir. It is just the storage tanks them- 
selves that need recapture. 

Mr. Rivers. That comes under Brookley, too, for the matériel / 

General TrmperLAKE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask him a question on these matériel centers. 
Now we are just not considering Warner-Robins. That is the same 
type of installation that we have at Brookley ? 

Colonel Srepuens. That is correct. 

General TrmperLAKe. Not quite as large. 

Colonel Srernens. It is an air matériel center. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you have one here in the East ? 

Colonel Sreruens. Hammontown. 

Mr. Rivers. You have Hammonton, Warner-Robins and Brookley. 
Isn’t it the thinking of the Air Force to expand these present facilities 
under the 126 Wing Program rather than duplicate them ? 

General TrmpBertAKe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to get that in the record. 

General Trweertaker. That is one additional base from the start ot 
the 95th to the 126th Wing and that is the Hammonton Base that 
we were discussing. 
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Mr. Rivers. And you will expand it to the maximum for efficient 
operation ¢ 

General TrmBERLAND. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. The only new base in the whole bill is Hammonton 4 

General TIMBERLAND. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Take Norton Air Force Base, San 
Bernardino, Calif. What is your total investment there, General 
Myers ¢ 

General Myers. Original investment there, sir, $27,706,000. 

The CnatrMan. How much has been authorized since then ? 

General Myers. Authorized since then, $7,375,000. Funds against 
that. Sd).461,000. 

The Cuairman. Makes a total of how much including this authori- 
zation / 

General Myers. It makes a total of about $35,000,000. 

The CHamrMan. $35,000,000. How many military personnel they 
have, Colonel 2 

Colonel STerrEeNs. 2.867. 

The Cuatrman. How many civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Srernens. 7,351. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Keviener. I notice that Item K-14. the 189 acres, that the 
easement area of 45 acres cost the same as the fee, $650 an acre. Why 
would the easement cost the same as the fee, Colonel ? 

Colonel Sreruens. I am sorry, I do not follow you for the moment. 

Mr. Kevueuer. Item K, land. 

Colonel Sreruens. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ke_tener. Fourteen. 

Colonel SrerHens. Right. 

Mr. Kettener. On page 376 of the book 

Colonel Srrpnens. That is correct, sir, 189 acres. 

Forty-five of those 189 acres are for avigation easements and the 
cost of them is the same as the cost for the fee acquisition of the rest 
of the property, $650 an acre. It would seem as though the easements 
would cost less. 

(eneral Myers. Mr. Kelleher, I think that that estimate is very 
poor. It should be less, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. Do you know how much less, General ? 

General Myers. No, sir, I have no way of knowing, sir. 

Mr. Keniener. Well, presumably we will reduce this by some 
amount. 

General Myers. It should reduce it, ves, sir. 

General TrmBerRLAKE. I am not sure about that, Mr. Kelleher. As 
I remember, in order to obtain this avigation easement we had to buy 
the land and it was a large farmhouse or something of that sort. 

Mr. Ketiener. Do you propose to buy the land, then? It is not 
really an easement, then. 

General TrmpertAker. I have some doubt that we can reduce it, sir, 
due to the diffieculties—— 

Mr. Ketiener. But you would buy the fee, would you not, rather 
than get an easement if you could get it for the same price ? 

General TimpertAKke. That is right. 
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General Myers. May I say, sir, the item that General Timberlake 
refers to is one that is now in process of being acquired. 

General Myers. That is the Nalion property. It is being acquire 
in fee. That is a house right inthe approach zone. This is different, 

The Cuarman. Take the next one, Tinker Air Force Base, Okls 
homa City. What is your total investment there? We appropriate 
38,202,000 last year, or authorized. 

General Myers. The original investment, $63,047,000. meteorined | 
since then, $14,412,000, of which funds have been appropriated fo 
$10,766,000. The total with this authorization now being requested 
in approximately—— 

The Cuarrman. Eighteen million dollars. 

General Myers. Seventy million dollars, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Seventy million dollars. Now what kind of mili 
tary establishment have you there ? 

Colonel Sreruens. 4,519 military, total military. 

The CHarrman. How many civilians? 

Colonel Steruens. And 22,899 civilians. 

The CuarrmMan. This is a pretty big base, just about the bigge- 
one you have, then, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Srepuens. Civilian personnel-wise, yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. What do you specialize in there? 

Colonel Srernens. This base will be specialized in B-47’s, the j 
bomber. 

The CHamrmMan. Twenty-two thousand civilians and 4,000 military. 
And they specialize in what ? 

Colonel Srepuens. B-47, B-50, B-29, C-97, C-126, C-47. All 
except the last one are all large aircraft. 

The Cuairnman. All the civilian employees are under Civil Service / 

Colonel Sreruens. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. All have the Civil Service ratings ? 

Colonel Sreruens. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That have been established by the Civil Service / 

Colonel Srernens. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a couple of questions there. 
I notice you are buying nearly 1,000 acres more land. You have 2,400 
how. 

Colonel Sreruens. I am sorry, I did not understand you. 

Mr. Harpy. I just notice that you have 962 acres of additional land 
that you propose to buy. You are going to add 50 percent, approx! 
mately, to the size of your base. 

Colonel Sreruens. The land requirements are based on a number 
of things: runway extension and ammunition storage. I believe that 
is the justification for the additional land. 

The Crairman. We get another look at all this land acquisition. 
I have one here that I want to call your attention to in a few minutes. 
the one the Air Force is trying to pay a little bit too much for, about 
$1,990 an acre, which is expensive land. 

Mr. Harpy. On these utilities, they are just all additional utilities 
to what you have there? It looks like to me, you have pretty nearly 
everything in a utility system. 

Colonel Srermens. That is setting up an Air Defense Command 
activity. When you build their operations buildings, aprons and 
refueling systems, alert hangar, readiness hangar 
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Mr. Harpy. I wasn’t thinking about that. I was talking about 
your electric distribution, gas distribution, roads, railroad spur, water 


tank—— 

Colonel Srepuens. That is the expansion of those facilities into 
this area for the Air Defense Command. 

The CHatrMaAN. Mr. Kelleher, don’t you mail out to every member 
of the committee these project sheets that come up here ? 

Mr. KenLener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. Mr. Cole says he doesn’t get his. 

Mr. KeL_Lener. You mean you haven't been getting them regularly / 

Mr. Cour. I have not. 

Mr. Kevxener. I'll certainly check into that. 

The CHarrMan. All right, take the next one. We will get that 
later on. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Now the next is the Military Transport Service. 

Wait 1 minute. Let me ask vou this. I don’t see anything in 
here for Warner-Robins. 

Mr. Gavin. How about this Hammonton Air Base that is included 
in this group that we are just passing? 

The CHarrMan. It is on page 48 of the bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, but it is in the particular group here and I thought 
you were going to complete the group. 

The CHarRMAN. No, we will take it as the bill is written. I don’t 
see anything in here for Warner-Robins. 

Greneral Myers. It is a “zero” base, sir. 

The CuatrMan. A “zero” base / 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHAtRMAN. Tell us something about Warner-Robins. 

Mr. Kevtener. Page 381. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMAN. Now let’s go to these “zero” bases. How many 
“zero” bases are involved in this? 

Colonel SreeuEeNs. Seven “zero” bases. 

The CuatreMan. All right. What is the first “zero” base ? 

Colonel SrerHens. Hammonton, N. J., proposed. 

The CHairMan. Now that is the one Mr.—— 

Mr. Kettener. That is not a zero base. 

Colonel SrePuHeNns. It is shown in the book as a zero base, 

General TimpertAke. Mr. Chairman, that is a modifieation of 
Public Law 155. We transferred the authorization at Lancaster, Pa., 
less the little bit that went to Olmsted, to Hammonton, N. J. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now members, turn to page 48 of the 
bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Page 363 of the book. 

The CHairMan. Strike out “Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown 
and Lancaster, Pa.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage,” ete., 
“$74,093,000,” and insert in leu thereof the following. That is what 
we already authorized, is that correct? 

Colonel SterueEens. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. We are going to strike that out and insert in leu 
thereof “Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa.: Utilities and 
storage, $570,000." Then put in here Hammonton Air Force Base, 
Hammonton, N. J.: Airfield pavements, and so forth, $75,523,000. 
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Now the committee can understand, then, you are repealing the estab- 
lishment of the Olmsted Air Force Base at Middletown and Lan- 
caster, Pa., and you are establishing that base at Hammonton, N. J., 
is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Srrruens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Is that correct ? 

Colonel STerHENs. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. All right. Now what was the reason why you 
changed your mind and got away from Olmsted in Pennsylvania to 
go over to New Jersey ? 

Colonel Sreeuens. We could not economically locate an Air Force 
Base in Pennsylvania near Olmsted. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you economically located it last year, did 
you not! 

General Myers. May General Maddux answer that, sir? 

The Cuairman. All right, now General, we are all on the spot here. 
You came along last year and said to establish a base at Olmsted 
would cost $74 million. Nine months later you come in here and tell 
us that we made a mistake and we should not have established it at 
Olmsted but should go to New Jersey. Now give us the justification, 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, if you will recall, I had quite a 
detailed statement of this in the opening statement when we started 
the hearings. 

The Cuarrman. You better refresh our memory. 

General Mappux. If I go over that, I don’t believe I could say it in 
a better way. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

General Mappux. We also have the requirement for a maintenance 
depot to serve USAF forces in the northeast portion of the United 
States and USAF and NATO forces in Europe and North Africa. 
This requirement existed under the 95-wing program; its requirement 
has greatly increased under the 126-wing program. During the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, the Air Force requested au- 
thorization for that depot as a part of the Middletown-Laneaste: 
complex. Air Force representatives testified to the many advantages 
of establishing the new depot in close proximity to the existing Olm- 
sted Air Force Base at Middletown. Some of these were singleness of 
command, permitting elimination of overhead: interchange of pet 
sonnel, without requiring transfer of homesites: and rectification of 
the problem of air accessibility of the Olmsted Depot, arising from 
its obsolescent, inexpansible flying field, by the establishment of the 
new depot close enough that its modern flying field could serve the 
entire complex. 

The authorization was granted, but the appropriation requested 
for the complex, which included the funds necessary to acquire the 
real estate for the new depot, was withheld because of some evidence 
of opposition to the new depot by some of the residents of the area. 

On the basis of the authorization, the Air Force undetook exhaustive 
studies to finalize on a specific site for the new depot in the Lancaster 
area. Because of the uncertainty of the ultimate effect of the opposi- 
tion, the urgency of getting the new depot development started, and 
the anticipated difficulty in finding a site which could be economically 
developed to meet the depot requirement, the Air Force concurrently 
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undertook studies of a much larger area than would be required if 
the two depots were to be operated as one complex. Our experience 
proved the wisdom of this broader study because we found after the 
most exhaustive studies that neither Lancaster County nor the entire 
eastern portion of Pennsylvania contained a site which was physically 
or economically feasible for development as a depot site. 

We worked exceedingly hard to avail ourselves of the authorization 
we have for a new depot in the Lancaster area and when it became 
obvious that neither the county nor the area presented a solution, 
we intensified our search elsewhere. The best site for economic devel- 
opment that would meet our requirements was found to be in the 
irea of Hammontown, N. J. 

The Hammonton site by reason of its location will not only meet 
the requirement for the depot, but also will meet the requirement for 
a base for Military Air Transport Service squadrons in the northeast 
part of the United States. By placing both activities at the base 
proposed for Hammonton, a savings of approximately $10 million 
would be realized by eliminating the necessit) to build runways and 
operational facilities for these two activities at separate locations. 

The Cuatirman. Now let’s get it straight in our mind. Now last 
year we appropriated $74 million and how much of that $74 million 
has been spent ¢ 

General Myers. There is none of that that has been spent, sir. 
There were no appropriations made for that station. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much previous money has been 
spent there at Middletown or Lancaster ¢ 

General Myers. We spent some money, sir, for planning the Lan- 
caster site, or investigating the Lancaster site. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How much? 

General Myers. I don’t know, sir. I will have to get you the exact 
figures. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You were going to get those figures for us a couple 
of weeks ago. 

General Myers. It has been put in the record, sir, in the sheets that 
we have returned, I don’t have a copy here with me. 

Mr. Gavin. How much of an investment have we at the Olmsted 
sase at Middletown, which is a depot? This port was to serve that 
depot. 

General TimperLake. If we could get them together, that is right, 
Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. How much have we invested in that port, or that 
depot ? 

General Myers. I haven't that, either, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you have something in this book here for Olm- 
sted right now; haven’t you? 

General Myers. Yes, sir; $570,000 last year that we wanted, plus 
this year. 

Mr. Gavin. Approximately, what would you say is the investment 
you have in this base ? 

General Myers. I would say our investment at Olmsted would be 
of the order of $12 million. 

Mr. Gavin. $12 million or more? 

General TrmperLAKe. $10 to $12 million. 








The Cuamman. How much have we invested at Middletown and 
Lancaster ? 

General Myers. Sir, I would estimate that the cost of Middletown, 
of Olmsted, that is, is $10 or $12 million. We spent a small amount 
for planning the Lancaster complex that went with it. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. You see, Mr. Chairman, the depot was already there. 
This air base was to be in support of the depot in conjunction with 
the depot. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. And it was to be located at Lancaster. 

The Cuarrman. Olmsted Air Force Base will remain ? 

General Trmpertake. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. As a depot? 

General TrmperLAKeE. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. There is nothing in the bill, then, except $570,000 
for that depot; that is all that is in this bill. 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

The Cramman. Now, tell us about the depot; first. How large a 
depot is it? 

General TrmerertaAke. We are talking about Olmsted, or the new 
depot ? 

The CHarrMan. I am talking about Olmsted. 

Colonel Sreruens. Well, its estimated value—— 

The CHarrman. Now, that is going to remain there, is that correct ? 

General Mappux. Olmsted will remain there; yes, sir. 

Colonel Srerpnens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. How many civilian personnel have you there ? 

General Myers. 9.962, sir, at Olmsted. 

The Cuamman. How many military personnel ? 

General Myers. 941 at the present time. 

The CHarrman. What kind of planes do they repair there? 

Colonel SrerHens. C-46, C-47, C—54, C-117, C-82, C-119, several 
training planes, and some miscellaneous aircraft. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, in this bill you want $570,000 more for that depot; is that 
correct 4 

~ Colonel Srernens. That is correct, sir. 

The CHamman. Then, how much is the total investment at this 
depot? About ‘10 million, you said? 

General Myers. I would say $12 million, sir; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, then, what is this Hammonton 
Air Force Base for ? 

Mr. Gavin. $74 million. 

The CHarman. Now, I mean what the military purpose of it? 

Colonel Srernens. Hammonton Air Force Base is to serve the 
Northeast for modern aircraft; jet type aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. Is it a depot? 

Colonel Steruens. It is to be a depot. 

The Crairrman. Then you—how close is the present depot to the 

Hammonton depot ? 

Colonel Srepnens. Oh, it is approximately—— 

General TIMBERLAKE. 150 miles, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it possible to expand the present depot? 














(jeneral TIMBERLAKE. No, sir: it is not. 

Colonel SrerHENs. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. For that reason you are going to a new area? 

Colonel SrerHens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ciemente. General, isn’t the reason you can’t extend that 
depot is when you get to the end of the strip you go right into the 
water, a drop of about 60 feet ? 

(jeneral TrmperLAKeE. A river on one side, and hills on the other, sir. 

The CramrMan. Then the only reason that you are asking that 

new depot to be established is because the one there at Middletown- 
Lancaster area can’t be economically expanded; is that it ? 

General TrmperLaAke. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(ieneral TimperLaAke. The flying field part of it can’t be expanded. 

Phe CHatRMan. So you are compelled to establish a new depot? 

General TrperLaAKke. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And you will have two depots in that neighbor 
hood 

General Timpertakr. That is correct, sir. 

Phe CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. They will have an air base and depot, but the depot 
will be developed on the new air base, I presume. 

The Cuatrman. I think if it is impossible to develop the one that 
has already been established, it is nothing but common sense to go 
somewhere else and establish one. But I can’t understand why you 
are going into Hammonton. N.J..in a congested area. Why shouldn't 
vou go somewhere else / 

Mr. CLeMEntrE. That is not congested vet, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. It is congested when you look at the size of Pennsy!] 
vania, Where there may be a desirable base established. 

Phe CuarmMan. Whiy is it necessary to put it in that section of 
the country, anyhow? Why couldn’t it serve its purpose most any- 
where in the United States, where land is not so valuable and where 
industry is not so thick 4 

Mr. Cremente. Mr. Chairman, one of the purposes of the Air 
Base— 

The Crarrman. Let me develop this. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, this is a large, quite undeveloped 
trea in New Jersey, and the land is not very expensive. 

The Crarman. Airplanes are going to be brought all over the 
United States in there; are they not ¢ 

General Mappux. No—all over the United States gives the wrong 
impression of what this depot is for. It is primarily for the airplanes 
for the NATO nations in Europe, and for the airplanes along the 
northeast area of the United States. 

The Air Defense Command airplanes that lie in the northeast 
portion of the United States. The Air Defense Command airplanes 
hat he in the northeast portion of the United States will principally 
use this depot. 

The Cuamrman. Now, how many depots up in that neighborhood ? 
From this map, there are only two up there; aren’t there? The one 
that is established now, and this one would serve north of Washington, 
we will say? 

General Mappux. That is right. 
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The Cramman. That is right. That doesn’t make it so bad. 

Mr. Suorr. I would think the shipping would enter into it, too, 
because it is near the coast. 

General Mappux. This site, we believe, is very well located wit), 
regard to railroads and rail accessibility to port facilities. 

Mr. Arenps. What is the approximate cost of that land? 

Mr. Gavin. $50 an acre. 

Mr. Harpy. I wanted to bring that out a little. I would like to 
know what kind of land you are going to put it on; what Jand in 
New Jersey you can buy for that price? 

Mr. Ciemente. It is all undeveloped land from practically Camden, 
N. J., over to Atlantic City. You can buy any of that land for $50 
an acre. 

General Mappux. This is a type of sandy soil and has serub oak on 
it. It is all a part of what is known as the Wharton tract, a large 
area of over 100,000 acres of preserve in this area. 

Mr. Arenps. Does that necessarily mean that it is going to cost 
more to put the runways in because of the type of soil? 

General Mappux. As a matter of fact, it is excellent construction 
material for runways. 

Mr. Arenps. I was interested a moment ago in what Chairman 
Vinson said. I didn’t get the number of miles of runways you were 
going to build, but the exorbitant amount of money it was going to 
take—maybe not exactly exorbitant, but the immense amount of money 
iL was going to take to build a runway. 

Can you give me the number of miles of runway you are going to 
build? 

General Myers. That is a 10,000-foot runway, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. And the cost / 

General Myers. For the runway—$2,274,000. That is the runway 
itself. 

The Cuarrman. They are not spending any more than they speut 
at these other bases. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this question, General: When we had 
that Watson Laboratory investigation, it was shown to us, to my 
mind, and T was very much impressed, that the most congested airways 
in the world were up there in New Jersey, and we were given a 
graph showing the number of lines, civilian and military, crossing 
that area. 

Now, how do you explain that in reference to this location? 

General Mappux. Mr. Brooks, that is correct, but this is the kind 
of flying—— 

Mr. Gavin. You say it is correct; that it is the most busy airport 
in the world. 

General Mappux. It is a very heavy air—— 

Mr. Gavin. Why go in there? 

Mr. Brooxs. That was the reason you wanted to move Watson 
Laboratories. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, wait a minute. Watson was up 
near Monmouth. It is 57 miles away. 

Mr. Brooks. Your chart showed those airlines largely from the 
South, and the West, going into New York. 
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General Mappux. Mr. Brooks, this is the kind of business which 
merges best of all—this is an airline business that we are putting 
n here. There isn’t the kind of flying that you have in the normal 
sis base. The principal flying part of this will be the MATS ac- 

tivities. It is a very major effort. It will be one of the principal 
ports operated in conjunction with McGuire, which is about 30 miles 
iway. It is an airline business itself. We anticipate no difficulty, 
working with the—— 

Mr. Brooks. Are you going to put in another air pattern in there 
ind operate it successfully without more accidents than you have at 
the present time ¢ 

You have plenty of them now. 

(ieneral TimBertAKe. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes? 

General TimperLAke. The air pattern there is a through trunk 
route. It comes up from Washington to Millville into the New 
York area. It goes over this area. The landing pattern doesn’t 
conflict with anything, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. If the port was in eastern Pennsylvania, you would 
have the same pattern there, wouldn’t you, on the direct line from 
Harrisburg right straight to New York? 

General Timpertake. That is correct, generally the same. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Gavin, are you familiar with all this area ¢ 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

The Cuarrman. What is your judgment as to the wisdom of trying 
to expand at Middletown-Lancaster and build twice as large a depot 
as is there now, or else go to some other area ? 

Mr. Gavin. Now, I want to explain to you this: You have a $12 
million investment at this depot at Olmsted. Originally, they con 
ceived the idea to put a base nearby in conjunction with the de ‘pot 
at Olmsted. That was fine. They got up into the heart of the Penn 
sylvania agricultural region, the finest agricultural land in the world 
up in the Pennsylvania Dutch country, and they selected 4,000 or 
5,000 aeres of the finest land that was available. There was consider 
uble objection by the people of that area, the agricultural interests 
who were vigorously opposed to it. 

The business life of the community were for it. The upshot of it 
Was that it became controversial and it was abandoned. Then they 
were seeking another location in Pennsylvania. Well, they looked over 
many parts of Pennsylvania, but evidently decided that there was 
nothing in that big State, which is a big State, in close proximity. 
And, yet, we have some beautiful level land like you have in Georgia. 
too, farm lands. So they decided to go over to Hammonten. Now, 
lam not particularly objecting to it, but the members of the Penn 
svlvania delegation are not satisfied with it, and the Air Force better 
vet them satisfied with it before they proceed. 

Y: hey seem to think in the Pennsylvania group that there are desira 

» loc ‘ations in the area of Pennsylvania that could be considered. 

‘The ( ‘HAIRMAN. It is being established from a military standpoint. 

Mr. Gavin. I quite agree with you, but they seem to think “sae a is 
desirable property in Pennsylvania that would be suitable for this 
base, 


The Cuarrman. Any objection to establishing this base ? 
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Mr. Gavin. I object. 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. All in favor of establishing this base at Han. 
monton hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands. ) 

Mr. Cotz. Can I be sure if I decide affirmatively that we wou't 
be changing it next vear to some other place. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course; I think the question is a little wrongly put. 
If they say they want it 

The Cuamman. They say they want it. 

Mr. Gavin. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuairman. How does the committee stand ? 

Mr. Smarr. 12 in favor. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. I would suggest that the members of the delegation 
be given an opportunity to be heard by the committee. 

The Cuatrman. All right; we will take that up. 

Now, what members of the Pennsylvania delegation? Who wants 
to be heard? 

Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Gavin. I will find out, and let you know. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Van Zandt, you want to be heard ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You have heard me plenty. 

The Cuarrman. All right; we will get back to the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask Mr. Gavin a question: Did you ever satisfy 
the agricultural interests ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You find plenty of places without destroying the 
great agricultural area. 

Now, take the Military Air Transport Service, on page 39 of the 
book. Who represents the Military Air Transport Service? 

General TimperLaker. Colonel Lehnhard is here to represent them. 

The CHamman. Gentlemen, we will take up Military Air Trans- 
port Service. I will say this: Let’s try to finish this bill today and 
tomorrow for the Air Force, so we can take up the Navy Monday. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are we going to sit Thursday ? 

The Cuarman. No; we are not going to sit Friday if we make 
some progress. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thursday, though ? 

The Cuarman. Oh, you have to sit Thursday. Thursday is a 
working day. Friday is Memorial Day. 

All right: tell us about Military Air Transport Service. 

General Treertake. This is Colonel Lehnhart. 

Colonel Lennuarp. Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared state- 
ment 








The Cuarrman. Go right aread. 

Colonel Lennuarp. Recently of which a good portion was not too 
highly classified. However, in view of the recent international de- 
velopments of the past few days, which concern airlift potential and 

capabilities. I would request your approval to leave this entire state- 
ment from the record. 

Mr. Ciemente. He is going to read it. 
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Mr. Smart. He wants to read it, but it is all off the record. 

The CHatrMAN. Go ahead. 

Colonel Lennard. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The CuatrMaAn. Thank you very much. 

Now, tell us about 

Mr. Suort. Where will these MATS terminals be located ? 

Colonel Lennuarpv. The Hammonton Base, which was under dis- 
cussion before, will be one of the major aerial ports of embarkation 
on the east coast. 

Mr. Snort. You will transfer, then, from Westover, I take it? 

Colonel Lennuarp. The Westover contingent is going to Dover 
Air Force Base. 

Mr. Suorr. Dover? 

Colonel Lennuarp. That is correct, sir. And in addition we have 
McGuire, 

Mr. Suorr. McGuire and Hammonton and Dover? 

Colonel Lennuarp. That is the east coast complement. 

Mr. Suorr. And what are you going to do, General Timberlake, 
with Westover? 

General TrmpertAKe. That goes to a Strategic Air Command Sta- 
tion, if you remember. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask the colonel a question ? 

Would you say the International developments during the recent 
few days is causing an immediate reappraisal of the need for the 
reinstitution of the airlift? 

Colonel Lennuarp. Sir, that is a little out of my category of opera- 
tion. However, I think it is obvious that any such developments 
cause concern at all levels. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t you bring it up? Didn’t you say they were 
considering the reinstituting ? 

General TrmperLtakE. Could I answer that one? This is off the 
record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. And that is not without the realm of possibility ? 

General TimBerLAKe. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrMan. All right. Take your first item: Palm Beach 
County International Airport, West Palm Beach, Fla. Tell us some- 
thing about that. 

Colonel Lennuarp. The Palm Beach International Airport was 
known as Morrison Field during the war. At the end of the last 
war, it was turned back to the county, and has since under the ex- 
pansion program been recaptured for use by MATS to perform a 
mission involving two air transport squadrons which we call a Trans- 
port Training Unit. These squadrons are charged primarily with 
the development, integration and training of the transport crews 
which I am sure you will agree do a very good job of flying MATS 
aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. What became of Opa Locka right down in the 
vicinity that belonged to the Navy? Isn’t that being closed? 

Colonel Leunuarp. I didn’t hear the first part of your question. 

The CHamman. The Opa Locka Airfield that was used by the 
Navy, right below Palm Beach. Do you know anything about it? 





The Navy operated it. 








Colonel Lennuarp. No, sir. 

The Cnarrman. All right. 

Colonel Lennuarp. In addition, there is also an Air Rescue Squad 
ron Transport Training Unit, or TTU, which will train air rescue 
crews for replacement, both United States and overseas. 

The Air Base Group Activity, of course, is primarily a house 
keeping force to accommodate these training units. The base itself 
has been in process of rehabilitation and gradual activation during 
the past several months. 

The CHatrMan, Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. You have facilities there to take care of 5,000 per 
sonnel ¢ 

Colonel Lennuarp. Currently, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Colonel Lennuarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t see anything in the bill or in your proposed 
supplemental. 

General Myers. That was in the last program. 

Colonel Lennnarp, That was in 1952, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That has already been appropriated for ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel, LennHarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Now, take the Continental Air Command—— 

Mr. Harpy. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

You have some zero bases here. 

General Timperntake. Two zero bases. Dover and Great Falls, 
Mont. 

The Ciamman, You are reprograming them. 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are authorizing $9 million for Dever. T think it 
might justify a basis of some familiarity with it. What items that 
have already been authorized of a general nature do you contemplate 
eliminating in order to put these items in ¢ 

General Myers. Sir, we do not intend to eliminate any items. | 
can give you the items that correspond with the ones that are in here. 
We expect to come in in the first supplemental on these zero bases 
to get spe ific authorization for the items that are in the basic but 
are zeroed, sir, 

Mr. Harpy. You can’t build in your fiscal year, or you can’t go 
through the construction as set up here, and in addition the construc 
tion which has already been authorized. 

General Myers. Sir, I think the point to this zero base thing is 
that we have considerable funds now, and considerable authoriza 
tion now of the same categories, and we merely want to do first things 
first. 

We want to go ahead with the whole program and get as much done 
as we can by combining these two programs, knowing that we will 
not be able to obligate all the funds we have before we will come in 
with another supplement. 

Mr. Harpy. This is a big one. You have 89 million involved in 
this thing, which you are permitting substitution on. 

How much authorization at Dover do you have now that is unused? 
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General Myers. At Dover we have authorization of $27,451,000, 


sir. 
Mr. Harpy. None of that is obligated 7 
\ General Myers. We have $26,663,000 of funds against it, and Mr. 


McCloud may be—— 

Mr. McCioup. No, sir; none is obligated as of the present date. 

General Myers. None is obligated as of today. Contracts are to 
f be let in June and July of this year, I am told, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you expect to let the contracts for all of that 
s26 million / 

General MYERS. The contract will be ready to be let. sir: that 1s 
right. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, obviously if you have your contracts drawn on 
the basis of the line items that have already been authorized, you 
won't be able to substitute any of these items ¢ 
“«l General Myers. We will have to substitute some under this pro 
cram of ours. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I take it that in anticipating the obligation 
of those funds you must have already programmed and perhaps even 
advertised for the construction of some of the work that is included 
in here now ? 

General Myers. I don’t think that we have advertised. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t have but a little over 30 days if vour are 
voing to advertise in June ? 

Mr. McCrioup. None of it is advertised as of this date. The first 
cate of award is the 30th of June. 

5, General Myers. The first award is the 30th of June. It hasn't 
heen advertised yet, sir. 

The Crarrman. Here is what has been running through my mind, 
members of the committee. in regard to what has been classified as 


ZevTO base: 













It is not a good word to use, “zero base.” It is merely a repro 
ite graming of that which has already been authorized and a tem 
porary substitution of certain items within the amount that is author 
ized and appropriated. 
rt (reneral TrmperLaKke. That is correct, sir. 
se The CuatrMan. So I don't see why we are so much concerned about 
ut t, because it is within the appropriation and we have authorized it. 
So it is $94 million involved in these regrouping and reprogram 
‘ ming of certain line items. That is all I think we have to tell the 
House. 
Mr, Harpy. At least, we are scrutinizing the line items in the 
. previous authorization bill. 
ri The CuarrMan. I propose to look at them all. 
2 Mr. Harpy. I am through. I won’t learn, apparently, but I am 
trying to. 
Te Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Timberlake 
all to What extent if at all does this international airport over at Balti 
in lore figure in the Air Force resurvey of its needs in view of this 
expanded program / 
in As T recall, a year or two ago we authorized it for a MATS terminal. 
General TimBerLaAke. No, sir; do you remember before we com- 
ae pleted the hearings—— 
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Mr. Cote. Something about it. 

General TimperLaAke. We were directed, Mr. Cole, to go over and 
see if we could make a deal that would be satisfactory to the Goveri- 
ment. Before the hearings were completed, we reported that we 
could not make an arrangement that was satisfactory. We at that 
time substituted MeGuire Air Force Base for Friendship. We have 
made approaches to them since then to put in our Air Reserve Training 
Unit there. That is unsatisfactory from the city’s point of view. 
The only Air Force establishment that will use Friendship is the Air 
Reserve and Development Command, who will keep their headquar- 
ters flight out there on Friendship and use it more or less on a tenant 
basis. It isa very small operation. They are not anxious to have thie 
Air Force there, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, get to the Continental Air Com- 
mand, 

Mr. Harpy. May I raise just one other question, Mr. Chairman, on 
Great Falls? 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You have 2,600 acres there, I presume you have the 
same explanation that you had on one that I raised a while ago. It 
doesn’t come up on this basie one, anyway, but the 400 acres that 
you propose to acquire, is that for some off-base facility ¢ 

Colonel Lennnarp. That is primarily the community facilities to 
include housing, recreation and the general housing areas. 

Mr. Harpy. I am certainly going to want to scrutinize that when 
you come up with it. After all, we had a little something to say 
about this. 

Mr. Gavin. About what? 

Mr. Harpy. The Great Falls housing problem. 

Colonel Lennnarp. I am sorry, sir; may I withdraw that last 
statement? That is communications facilities, sir. It is an antenna 
farm. 

Mr. Harpy. Tassume it was. I just wanted to confirm that. 

All right, Mr. Chairman, I am finished. 

The Cuamman. Now, the next one is Continental Air Command. 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga., $1,083,000. What have you 
down at Marietta, Ga. 

General TimpBerLake. This is Colonel Webster, director of installa- 
tions. 

The Cuatmnan. All right. colonel. Give us the background of 
Continental Air Command. What is Continental Air Command ? 

Colonel Weestrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Continental Air 
Command discharges for the Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force certain responsibilities with regard to the Reserve Forces. 
We have charge of the supervision of training and inspection of the 
Air National Guard units, the organization, administration and oper- 
ation of all units and individuals assigned to the Air Force Reserve. 
It supervises the Air Scouts and the Air Explorers and the CAD. 
They have charge of the mobilization of Air National Guard and Air 
Reserve Units and individuals called into active military service. 
They maintain the personnel records of all personnel not on active 
duty. They supervise the operation and training of the Aviation 
Engineers assigned to the United States Air Force within the zone 
of interior. They have charge of the operation of overseas replace- 
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ment depots pertaining to the Air Force, and personnel processing 
centers. They formulate plans and policies and procedures with 
respect to the use of the Air Force personnel in domestic emergencies. 
hey have miscellaneous responsibilities assigned from time to time 
by the Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force. 

“The Continental Air Command is divided into subordinate echelons 
of the four numbered Air Forces, and the Aviation Engineer head- 
quarters air base. The headquarters of those numbered Air Forces 
ire at various places in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. What do you do at Marietta, Ga. / 

Colonel Wesster. Dobbins Air Force Base, approximately 3 miles 
southeast from Marietta, Ga. The present program for which funds 
are being requested involves regular Air Force components at that 
base, involving a special air mission squadron, and other subordinate 
air command units who are tenants on the Continental Air Command 
Base. The budget funds requested involve $1,083,000. They are 
to provide fuel storage facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, ad- 
ministration buildings, medical facilities, warehousing and the neces- 
sary utilities that go with those types of structures. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does the Air National Guard use it? 

Colonel Wessrrer. The Air National Buard does use the base, yes, 
sir; they have their own building although at present they are occu- 
pying—— 

The Cuamrman. Is that Government-owned property ? 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How much has been invested at Marietta ? 

Colonel Wersrrer. The Government as an investment there or had 
an investment there of approximately $35 million. The Air Mate- 
rial Command at present has a facilities contract there which probably 


The Caatrrman. What is the plane that they made during the war 
down at Marietta ? 

General Truperake. | 

The CHarrman. B-29’s, Now, is it being used now to manufacture 
inv planes under contract, the big facility that you established there ¢ 

General TimpBerLake. It is being reopened by Lockheed. 

The Cuatrman. By Lockheed ? 

General Trmpertake. Yes,sir. Iam not quite sure of the types that 
are going to be—— 

The CHarrMan. Is this Dobbins Field adjacent to the Lockheed 
plant ? 

Colonel Wersrrer. These budgetary requirements, Mr. Chairman, 
are for the part of the field which is operated by the Continental Air 
Command adjacent to the plant; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is for what? 

Colonel Wessrer. It is for requirements on the basic part of the 
field adjacent to the plant. The field is divided in two parts. 

The Cuatrman. How much military personnel have you there? 

Colonel Wessrer. I didn’t understand, sir. 

The CHatrman. What is the military personnel ? 

Colonel Werssrer. The military population for these budgetary 
requirements are involved—are 1,507. : 

The CuarrmMan. How many wings, or squadrons are stationed 
there, or are any stationed ? 
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Colonel Wessrer. The Air Division is stationed there of the Air 
Defense Command. 

The Cuarrman. An Air Division of the Air Defense Command / 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

In addition, a special air mission squadron. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Back on the record. You only have a thousand 
persons ¢ 

Colonel Wrusrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And you have a division ? 

Colonel Wenstrer. Yes, sir; that is a division headquarters. 

Mr. Brooks. Division headquarters. 

Colonel Wessrrr. In addition to that, it has an aircraft control 
group, and a squadron under the group. 

The Cuamman. Now, you enumerated in our opening statement the 
general concept of Continental Air Command. 

Colonel Wessrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHairnman. Now, what phase of Continental Air Command 
is located specifically at Dobbins Air Force, Marietta, Ga. ? 

Colonel Weesrer. The personnel of the Continental Air Command 
at Dobbins Air Force base form the base complement who furnish 
housekeeping facilities for the Air Division Headquarters and the 
other tenants on the base, including the Air National Guard, the Air 
Reserve, and special Air Missions Squadron. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Now, take your next one: How many Continental Air Commands are 
there in the continental United States? 

Colonel Wernsrer. There is only one Continental Air Command. 
There are four numbered Air Forces and one Aviation Engineer Force, 
subordinate echelons, to the Continental Air Command, sir. 

The Cuairman. How many different bases, somewhat like the one 
in Marietta, are in the United States ¢ 

Colonel Wenstrer. The Continental Air Command—I am going to 
deviate slightly from that question by saying that Continental Air 
Command for the most part 1s a tenant on the bases of other major air 
commands. We have approximately 7 bases that belong specifically 
to the Continental Air Command cheouihout the continental weg “« 
States. Other installations where we have reserve activities may ¢ 
may not be stationed on the base pertaining to another major comman d 
or on a municipal airdrome. 

The Cramman. Tell me more about the military missions of the 
Continental Command, why it became necessary to establish a con 
tinental command and why its military functions, except that for the 
reserve, couldn’t have been merged in some other command. Because 
it looks somewhat like a duplication, outside of your reserve, of some 
other command ¢ 

Was your purpose in breaking it down into all these commands for 
the purpose of giving recognition to rank and to put somebody in 
charge of a little ish: ind of the Air Fore “e@ 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can answer that one, 
sir. 

It is essentially an administrative command. It is the only comman 
we have divided up geographically in the United States. 
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The Cuairman. Allright. That is a good answer. Now, take your 
next one. 

Mr. Cremente. Wait a minute. There is something else besides 
that. It has all the records of the Reservists in the United States. 

General TimperLAke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLremente. That is the office you go to to apply fer a commis 
sion in the Reserves. 

Colonel Weester. That is right. 

Mr. Cremente. The Reserves need a command like that. 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Sworr. Civil Air Patrol. 

Mr. Brooks. Any local emergencies, you handle that, also, sir? 

Colonel Werrsrer. All those activities, as indicated in my previous 
statement, are functions of the Continental Air Command; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Now, take the one at Godman Air Force Base, 
Fort Knox, Ky. That is the same thing? 

Colonel Wensrer. Yes, sir, very similar. 

Again, the Continental Air Command is the host, or the housekeeper 
toatenant unit. In this case, the tenant units are operating units of 
the Tactical Air Command. The population of the base for which 
these funds are being requested is 1.574 military population. 

The CnarrMan. All right. What about Long Beach ? 

Mr. Coir. I want to ask a question about that: 

You have 200, or propose to have, 200 fewer airmen and yet you 
are asking fora dormitory. How is that justified ? 

Colonel Wessrer. The situation at Godman Air Force Base, sir, is 
that there will be 1,412 airmen assigned to the squadrons requiring 
approximately 1,160 spaces on the basis of occupancy, 80 percent of 
the airmen living within the barracks. On existing facilities, a total 
of 365 airmen can be accommodated. Therefore, new construction 
must be provided to provide — 

Mr. Cote. You have accommodations there now for 1,600 airmen. 

Colonel Wersrer. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Well, I know you didn’t say that, but you have 1,600 
airmen out there now. 

Mr. Ctemente. That is in Fort Knox, Ky., which is an Army in- 
stallation. You are using their buildings? 

Colonel Wersrrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. What are you talking about ? 

Mr. CLtementr. Fort Knox, Ky., Godman Air Force Base. 

Mr. Corr. Iam talking about Godman Air Force Base, Ky., which 
the chart shows now has 1.600 airmen on board. 

Mr. Ctemente. That is inside of Fort Knox. 

Mr. Corr. I don’t care where it is. 

Colonel Wenrsrer. Godman Air Force Base is adjacent to Fort Knox, 
Ky., sir, and there is a mutual agreement between the commanders 
concerned so that the present assigned airmen can be housed. 

However. a 

General Myers. We are using Army barracks there, sir. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t the answer to that a simple one? You have a 
present strength out there, and vou are taking care of them the best 
Way you can under temporary conditions now, but your program is 
built on the basis of a permanent proposed strength / 

Colonel Wersster. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Corr. I gave him the opportunity to give that explanation. | 
don’t know why he didn’t do it. Why was it necessary for a com 
mittee member to supply it ¢ 

The Cuairman. To keep the members posted. 

Mr. Harpy. Just look at that just a minute, since you brought it 
up. On the basis of your permanent strength there, you propose t 
have 439 airmen; is that right’ If you ever get back to a permanent 
basis / 

Colonel Wersrer. Yes, sir: that is the base complement; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Now, you figure you will house 80 percen 
of those on the base; don’t vou / 

Colonel Wessrer. 80 percent of those: ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. That would be approximately 325 or 330, 
and you are going to build—at the same time you are proposing 
500 permanent barracks, there, sir. 

Colonel Wensrer. In addition to the permanent party, Mr. Hardy, 
there are these troop carrier squadron nen: bers for whom also bar 
racks have to be provided. 

Mr. Harpy. They don’t show in your personnel figures. 

Colonel Wessrer. This 1,419 is the proposed— 

Mr. Harpy. That is proposed. 

Colonel Wrssrrer. —strength. 

Mr. Harpy. That is your proposal for the emergency under tli 
143 wings; isn’t that right? That is not your proposed permanent 
base. I won't argue it, Mr. Chairman. I am going to get back to 
this question before we get through, but it is not satisfactory to me. 

The Cnatrman. All right. 

Long Beach, Calif. Tell us about that. 

General Myers. That is correct, Mr. Hardy. Under this program 
ing we would be over 149 barracks on our permanent strength 
However, we are short on the over-all strength. At the present time. 
we are using Army barracks. Part of our people 

Mr. Harpy. There isn’t any reason why you shouldn't use Army 
barracks if the Army has them available and they are adjacent. to 
you; is there, General / 

General Myers. No, sir: not a bit, except the Army is expanding 
down there, and require their barracks. 

The Cuamman. All right. Go to Long Beach. 

Mr. CLtemente. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what the Genera! 
just said, and the housing project they had at Fort Knox, practically 
all of the housing was taken up by the Army. Some of the Air Fore 
officers and Air Force men who were going to get some of the Wherry 
housing didn’t get any. 

The CHatrman. It is a good way to let the Army have what the 
Army needs and the Air Force have what the Air Force needs, and 
the Navy have what they have need for. 

Colonel Wensrer. Long Beach Municipal Airport is a base, for one 
ferrying squadron. The facilities now asked for, a total of $112,000. 
consist of fuel storage, navigational aids, maintenance facilities and 
the necessary utilities. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Now, that finishes down to research and development. We will 
take a recess, to 2 o’clock, and take up research and development. 
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(Whereupon, at 11:56 a. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. n 
\f the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. All right, now, let’s take up the research and de- 
velopment command. 

Who is in charge of that phase of the Air Force / 

General TIMBERLAKE. General Sessums, of the Research and De- 
velopment Command, 

The CuamMan. General, it is a pleasure to have you here this 
afternoon. Sit right down phe: tell us about your research and 
development. 

| see we appropriated $425 million, I think, for research and de- 
elopment. This was the first direct appropriation for research and 
development we have made for the Air Force, was it not? The pre- 
vious one had been for the Army, in which the money was allocated 
from the Army. 

Now we recognize specifically a direct appropriation of $425 mil- 
lion, or $525 million—how much was it? Tell us how much money 
you cot, 

The CuatrmMan. There was in the 2s yg ing bill for the Air 
Force research and deve ipaeag nt, "7 think it was $525 million. 

General Sessums. Last vear, sir, it was $525 million. 

The CHarrMan. What? 

Mr. Suorr. It was a half billion, approximately a half billion, as 
] recall, 

General Sessums. That is correct. 

Mr. Suorr. And no money could be better spent, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuaiman. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Because the minute we start matching man for man on 
ground forces with Asiatic hords, we are licked before we start. 

The CuarrmMan, That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Quality of weapons has always prevailed over mass 
manpower and it is our only hope in this country today. 

I am going to listen with a great deal of attention and interest, 

I hope appreciation, of what the General is going to tell us. 

The CuatrMan. All right: now, go ahead, General. 

Mr. Snort. Because this is one of the most vital things that con 
fronts this committee. 

General Sessums. I would like to make a few remarks relative 
to the facilities requirements to support the Air Force Research, 
Development and Test activities. 

The Air Research and Development Command is concerned with 
quality of Air Force equipment as opposed to quantity. We are not 
satisfied with the present margin of quality over that of the opponents. 
The ability of our country to produce mass quantities is common 
knowledge. Unfortunately we cannot claim a wide superiority in 
quality. To improve our position in this area will require effort 
long many lines—one of the most critical at the present time being 
adequate facilities. 

The Air Force research and development facilities have not been 
expanded in past years sufficiently to keep abreast of new knowledge. 
Many of our research and development stations and facilities were 
originally constructed for some other use and are being adapted to 
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the best of our ability to meet our needs. A great many of these 
facilities are of temporary World War IT construction. 

The Air Force does not attempt to construct and operate all of the 
facilities required for its research and development programs. Only 
the minimum required to meet its responsibilities for the researc}; 
and development function are provided from public funds. Maximus 
reliance is placed on the existing and planned facilities of industry, 
colleges and universities, research foundations, the Army, Navy, 
NACA, Bureau of Standards, and other Government agencies. 

Facilities are required by the Air Force: 

First, to evaluate and test the weapons and equipment to insure 
that they meet the requirements of the development contract and 
performance specifications, and to determine if the equipment so de 
veloped will perform the military function or mission for which it 
was Intended. 

Secondly, Air Force facilities are required to conduct preliminary 
investigations and research on new ideas and to determine whether 
or not a requirement exists for the Weapons or equipment which might 
result from the development of the idea. At this same time, sufficient 
data must be obtained to establish specifications for the new equip- 
ment prior to the execution of a development contract. 

Thirdly, it is necessary in some cases for the Air Force to provide 
facilities having unique characteristics to be made available to con- 
tractors for use in connection with development of military weapons. 
Facilities are thus provided when they are so large and expensive that 
industry itself could not finance them nor could the Government pro- 
vide them for each separate contractor requiring such facilities, 

At other times facilities must be provided to take advantage of 
unique topography, such as the dry lake bed at Edwards Air Force 
Base for development testing of experimental aircraft, or because of 
requirements for isolation due to noise or personnel hazards, such as 
Holloman Air Force Base for the development testing of short-range 
ouided missiles, 

The over-all plan for Air Force research, development and test 
installations includes one research center, three development centers, 
five test centers and a headquarters for the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command which controls the operation of these installations. 

Our requests for facilities generally fall into three classes: 

First, modifications or additions to existing facilities to increase 
their utilization or provide for increased workload or activity in such 
facilities. 

Second, new facilities required to engage in new fields of engineer- 
ing and seience which have now military application to Air Force 
operations. 

Third, facilities required for support of the technical operations. 

We are asking in this program for authorization for construction on 
our research, development, and test bases in the amount of $81,130,000, 

Our total authorization request for support of the Air Force re- 
search, development and test effort represents about 5 percent of the 
total Air Force research, development and test program. <All these 
projects have been reviewed and screened by the Air Foree air staff, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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In addition, they have been reviewed and approved by the Research 
and Development Board. As the result of these many reviews, the 
program now before you for your consider: ation re prese nts 3538 perce nt 
of the total original request submitted by the field activities. 

The geographical locations of our research, development and test 
nstallations are the Headquarters, Research and Development Com- 
mand, Baltimore, Md., for operational control of Air Force research 
and development activities. It is located in Baltimore near the geo- 
eraphie center of university, industrial, and governmental agencies 
with which it must effect haison and coordination. 


The Bedford Research Center, Bedford, Mass., is primarily con- 
cerned with research in radar, wouthet , air de -fense systems, ‘radio- 
biology, and dlnchiacnsetey. It is located near Boston to take ad- 


vantage of a concentration of scientific knowledge, and to avail our- 
selves of the invaluable university and industrial research conducted 
in the area. Research institutions such as Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Brown University, Boston University, and Harvard 
University, are all nearby. 

The Development Center at Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y., is 
for development of ground electronic equipment. It is located near 
the center of an area of industrial electronic research and develop- 
ment. 

The Development Center at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, is for development and testing of aircraft, engines, 
guided missiles, component equipment and materials. Si ad engi- 
neering difficulties with service aircraft are handled at this center. 

The Arnold Engineering Development Center, > hesenlly Ten- 
nessee, is for aerodynamic and propulsion development testing. It 
is located to take advantage of the electrical power available in that 
area. 

The Armament Center at Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.. 

for development and testing of armament systems and equipment. 
It is located to take advantage of the open water of the Gulf of Mexico 

nd uninhabited land areas for bombing and armament. testing 
ranges, 

The Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla., is for the 
testing of long-range guided missiles. It is located to take advantage 
of the open water for missile firings and the down-range chain of 
islands for instrumentation for tracking purposes. 

The Test Center at Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex., 
is for the short-range testing of guided missiles. It is remotely located 
in the desert. to reduce the hazards to popul: ited areas. 

The Test Center at Kirkland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
is for the development and testing of the non-nuclear components of 
atomic weapons. It is located adjacent to Sandia and close to the 
Los Alamos Atomic Energy Commission laboratory for weapon de- 
velopment, permitting close coordination and planning in the field 
oT atomic weapons. 

That is the general rundown, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, now, General. 

General, you gave an explanation of each one of these bases set up 

n the bill, appearing on pages 40 and 41. 

Now, you said the total of these amount to $81 million. 








General Sressums. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. In the bill. 

General Sessums. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is the number of research and develo; 
ment centers in continental United States, the total number in the 
Department of the Air Force / 

General Sessums. We have nine, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have nine? 

General Sessums. Yes, sir; that includes one research center, three 
development centers and five test centers. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Suorr. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

But you are taking advantage and making the greatest use of al] 
existing facilities, particularly in our technical and scientific schools, 
among which you named Harvard and MIT and Boston University / 

General Sessums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And along with that, the scientific development in our 
great industries, like General Electric, General Motors, Ford, and 
all the others? 

General Sessums. That is correct, sir. We are taking the fullest 
advantage. 

Mr. Suorr. And you found a fine spirit of wholehearted coopera- 
tion. 

General Sressums. Yes, sir. I believe the team is working together 
very well. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the General a question ? 

How are you getting along with that base at Cocoa, Fla.?- When do 
you expect to start your missiles going out across the ocean ¢ 

General Sessums. We have already started, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have? 

General Sessums. We have been firing down there. 

Mr. Rivers. How long has that been ¢ 

General Sessums. The range, you know, is designed—— 

Mr. Suorr. I might say, Mr. Chairman 

General Sessums. Could we have this off the record ? 

The CHairMan. Yes; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask him privately some time. 

The CuarrmMan. The explanation, I think, of the General, covered 
the justification for each one of these items, in the total amount of 
S81 million. If there are no further questions, we will approve re- 
search and development Command. 

Mr. Hess. May I ask one question ? 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. General, would you mind telling us what you propose 
to do at this Lockiand plant ? 

General Srssums. Yes, sir: that is a very highly classified project. 

Mr. Hess. Well, if you would prefer not—— 

General Sessums. I can give you some brief details. 

Mr. Hess. We had better have it off the record. 

General Sessums. Yes: I would like to have it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The Cuatrman. Now, thank you very much 

Mr. SHort. Wait just a second, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am sure you have it, but just to reassure members of 
‘he committee, you are utilizing not only our best domestic scientists 

this most important work, but you do have the value, 1 might say 
ven the advantage, of having several German scientists who were 

ite far ahead of us at the close of World War II in the development 
ticularly of guided missiles and of atomic energy / 

You have several of those scientists employed now on these various 
rojects. 

(seneral Sessums. That is correct, sir, both within the Air Force 
ind those German scientists who have been hired by industry away 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

General SessuMs. For instance—— 

Mr. Snorr. But industry has shown a willingness—I know of a 
few particular cases—in giving or in yielding these men and giving 
vou the full benefit of their vast knowledge and experience. 

General Sessums. That is correct. 

Mr. SHorr. Naturally, they are very carefully screened, are they 
not / 

General Sressums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sort. And there is very little if any danger of any of these 
secrets getting to the enemy ? 

General Sessums. Very little danger of that, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Very little danger. 

(yeneral SessuMs. If anything, our screening is too thorough. 

The Cuatrman. There is a very interesting story in this week’s 
Saturday Evening Post by one of the men connected with the atomic 
energy. T[commend it to everybody to read it. 

Now, if there is no objection, we will approve on the explanation 
on the record, and off the record, that has been given by the General 
n regard to the research and development, Arnold Engineering Depot, 
(rriffis Air Force Base, Bedford Research Center, Headquarters Air 
Research, Baltimore, Md., Holloman Air Force Base, Lockland Plant, 
Cincinnati, Patrick Air Force Base. 

[ would like General Myers to put in the record the total amount 
that has been spent at each one of these bases since its establishment. 
(reneral Myers. All right, sir. 

The requested information is included in an insert supra.) 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, T would like to ask the general for a 
brief comment on how the National Research and Development Board 
fits into this picture that vou have presented, or into your research 
program ¢ 

General Sessums. You mean the Research and Development Board 
{the Department of Defense, sir ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

(reneral Sesstms. That is probably one of the best. unified organ- 
zations in the service. They scrutinize every one of our projects very 
thoroughly. There is jealousy between the departments. Each de- 
partment criticizes the others. TI would say that from an economical 
tandpoint it is very effective. 
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Mr. Suorr. Very helpful. 

General Sessums. I believe that it is the best way of checking thi 
duplication. 

The CuHatrman. Thanx you very much, General. 

Mr. Cote. Then the Air Force can’t embark upon any research pro 
gram, irrespective of how large or small it may be, nor any othe: 
service—— 

General Srssums. No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Without presenting it to the Central Board, having 
considered and finally approved / 

General Sessums. That is correct, sir. All research and develop 
ment funds are reviewed by Research and Development Board, its 
committees and panels. It is not a rubber stamp operation. It is a 
detailed investigation of what you intended to do with the money. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, right in this connection I want to 
read an Associated Press—— 

Mr. Coir, Let me just carry out one more thought: 

In this screening process by the Research and Development Board. 
is there any stifling of competition / 

Does it exist, is it allowed, is it encouraged, or is it stifled / 

General Sessums. The competition is always existent. The RDI’: 
problem is to eliminate competition. 

For instance— 

Mr. Cour. Is that an objective ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Oh, no: I don’t know whether you should do that or not. 

General SessumMs. Let me explain that, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Is that an objective—— 

General Sessums. This, of course, is in the early stages of a new 
development. For instance, all three services—the Army, Navy and 
the Air Force—all attempted to go after a guided missile to shoot 
down airplanes with, to replace an antiaircraft type gun. Well, now, 
the country can only afford so much money in the guided missiles field. 
There are lots of other euided missile endeavors besides this one 
area. So the RDB forced the services to get together and eliminate 
one of the three. We still had competition between the two remaining. 
And I might sav they are coming along fine, both of them. 

The CHairMan. Now, I want to call the committee's attention and 
the audience’s attention to an article in last night’s Star, an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch, which IT imagine is correct. It says: 


ALLIED ATRCRAFT LOSSES IN KorEA Tora 1,400: Reps Lose Onty 400 


Allied plane losses in the Korean war now total more than 1,400 aircraft. 
Enemy losses are about 400 destroyed or probably destroyed. 

The figures are from Air Foree and Navy records. 

The exact total of United Nations losses to enemy planes, ground fire and in 
accidents cannot be stated because the Air Force refuses to disclose the number 
of aircraft lost operationally (accidents at takeoff, landing, or missions or in 
other flights in the war zone). 

At least in the number of jet fighter planes, the Reds probably have numeric: 
superiority in planes. But their losses have been far lower than those of the 
United Nations. 

REDS AVOID FLAK 


The explanation given by the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps is that the 
Reds lose fewer planes because they almost never fly where their aircraft are 
exposed to antiaircraft fire, the source of the most destruction of planes. The 
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Reds confine almost all operations to interceptor action b) MIG—-15 jets against 
UN bomber and fighter planes invading the far north area near the Yalu River. 
Communists have made no effort to support their own front line ground troops 
with tactical aviation. 

On the other hand, a huge number of UN flights have been made during two 
vears of war to provide cover and support for ground forces. These flights 
have taken the UN planes into antiaircraft fire that is growing steadily in 
olume and accuracy. 

In 388,750 combat sorties flown until a recent date, the Air Force says it 
st 515 planes and that of these 410 went down from antiaircraft fire. Of the 
halance, 62 were hit in air-to-air Combat and the others were listed as destroyed 
from unknown causes, 

BREAKDOWN OF LOSSES 


From the start of the war to the middle of this month UN plane losses are 
reported as follows: 

United States Air Force—559, of which 252 were jet planes, the other piston 
engined aircraft. Of the total, 69 were downed in air combat, 484 by ground 
fire, 56 by other causes. 

Other UN planes—60 planes, of which four were knocked down in air combat, 
{5 by ground fire, 11 by other causes. 

Navy and Marine Corps—797, of which 381 were due to enemy action (the 
Navy does not disclose whether planes were lost to enemy aircraft or ground 
fire); 446 lost operationally. Of the total, 454 were carrier-based planes, the 
others land-based Marine planes, 


Now, is there any way that by research and development you can 
improve our ground fire that might be a little effective against them 
as they are against us? 

General Sressums. Sir, they do not operate down on the ground 
south of the Yalu as I understand it. This is outside my area. This 
is in the operational part of the Air Force. But as I understand it, 
the Red planes operate only around the Yalu River and mainly at 


high altitude. Their losses—— 

‘he CHarrMan. Anyhow, we are losing a large number of planes. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, and General, the amazing thing to me 
is the number of our planes shot down by antiaircraft fire. They 
must have a tremendous antiaircraft fire power in Korea. Just the 
week before last, or the last week, we suffered the greatest losses. 
Now, the press doesn’t give the whole story. I don’t like them 
playing it down. I think we have to face grim reality here. My 
own granddaddy used to teach us kids, or tried to, that the quickest 
way around any difficulty is straight through it. Face it, unpleasant 
as it may be. We lose 14 planes. There were really 14 United Nations 
planes, mostly American, of course, because we are furnishing all of 
the men, money and everything else—to four MIG’s. Now, that is 
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the cause of concern, if not alarm. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they tell us it is because we use the reciprocal 
engines. 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

The Cratrman. I will ask the General to bring up for our in- 
formation tomorrow the total number of planes shot down from the 
air and those that have been destroyed on account of accidents or 
grounding or flying, the total number that the Air Force has lost 
during the Korean campaign, everything, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, it points up to this, too. We say that 
we don’t have enough of the jet type aircraft. We are compelled 
to use these reciprocal engines. And I have been complaining about 
t and everybody else on this committee has been complaining about 
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it. Yet, we are giving away, not through any policy of yours—ai 
that is not directed to you, General, but we are giving away jet ai 
craft and we are compelled to use these obsolete planes, ‘certain V 
obsolescent. 

That is why we are catching so much in Korea. We are compelled 
to fly at these low altitudes and when you come over there with tha: 
radar guns that those Communists have, they are nothing more tha 
sitting ducks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

General Sessums. Mr. Chairman, before I leave, I would just like 
to say one thing here, and that is the most deadly place an airplan 

can fly is close to the ground against small arms automatic weapons 
machine guns, 20 millimeter cannon and so forth. We are flving 
there. The Reds are not. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, a question to the General. 

Is it not true that all the reds are doing is dog fighting up aroun 
the Yalu River, but we are sending over flights working with ow 
ground forces. We are also sending over bombers. And the great 
loss among the figures mentioned by the Chairman happen to be 
bombers and they are the ones that are hit by ack ack. 

Now, is it not true, also, that the Russians inherited a lot of eng 
neering and research information from the Germans? 

General Sessums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Today they have perfected it to the point of where 
they have not only radar but they also have guns and searchlights al! 
synchronized. That is what it is due to. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt, don’t differentiate between bomb 
ers and fighters because every plane, practically, in the Air Force 

can carry a bomb and many are classified as fighter-bombers. 

It has a dual capacity. So all of them are fighters and bomber: 
altogether. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the point I wanted to point out is 
that the Russians are not sending planes on any bombing missions. 

The Cuatrman. What I want to point out is that we have lost 
1,400, which is a large number in anybody’s book. Thank you ver) 
much, General. 

All right, take Air Proving Ground Command. Who is in charge 
of that? 

Colonel Witxiams. Colonel Williams, sir, Air Proving Ground 
Command. : 

The Cuatrman. All right, Colonel, tell us what is the Air Proving 
Command ? 

Colonel Wiuu1aMs. The Air Proving Ground Command is an ind 
pendent command of the Air Force which basically represents thi 
operational command of the Air Force in acting as a synthetic cus- 
tomer in performing operational suitability tests of all aireraft and 
matériel procured by the Air Force. Its specific mission is in 7 
points: 1, to develop the improved operational techniques, 2, to deter 
mine operational suitability of Air Force equipment under simulated 
and actual conditions, 3, to conduct operational suitability tests 
conjunction with other commands, 4, to perform aerial and groun< 
demonstrations, 5, to provide facilities and services to other com 
mands necessary to accomplish their mission, 6, to participate in di- 
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aster relief and other domestic emergencies, 7, to participate in the 
reserve training program. 

The Air Proving Ground Command is located on a reservation—— 

The CHarMan. Wait one minute, General. 

What would be the total number of personnel, officers, and enlisted 
men, that will be assigned to the Air Proving Command?‘ Let’s see 
how big a command this is. 

Colonel WiiutaMs. The total number at the present time, sir, is 

379 civilians and 10,404 officers and airmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, is this one of the smallest commands of the 
\ir Force in number ¢ 

Colonel Wiit1aMs. I believe in number of personnel, yes, sir. 

Phe CuarrMaAn.’ In number of personnel it is one of the smallest. 

Colonel Wiut1aMs. I think I am correct in saying that, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Couldn’t its functions be merged in with that of 

me command? Because you just said it has some relation to the 
reserve and one of these other commands, the Continental Air Com 
mand, had relation to the reserves. Why isn’t it somewhat of a 
luplication of commands and why doesn’t that justify the criticism 
ihat has just been made; that the reason there were so many commands 
is to give billets to officers of the rank of a star? 

Colonel WiiiiaMs. I believe, sir, you will find there is no over- 
lapping of the actual function, the primary function of the Air 
Proving Ground Command. Now, it is true that every command is 
charged with participating in the reserve program. That was one 
of the specific points you mentioned. Also, by virtue of the fact that 
we have one of the largest reservations in the Air Force, the ten 
fields down there are utilized by the other commands in performing 
field operations and in the furtherance of their own training pro- 
grams. Also, in determining tacties and technicians to be employed 
by the Air Force, the Air Proving Ground Command invites the using 
agencies to send their new equipment down and, under controlled 
onditions, operate it at Elgin Air Force Base. 

The CuarrMan. What is the total number of commands in the Air 
Force’ There are three statutory and then the balance of them are 
made up by the Department. The bulk of these commands are under 
\ir Corps Generals, are they not / 

Mr. Suortr. They are all in the book here. General Timberlake 
here is counting them. 

Colonel Wiiuiams. Thirteen, sir. 

(General Myers. Thirteen in the Zone of Interior, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Thirteen. Now.a General commands each one—— 

Mr. Suorr. He says Zone of Interior. You have your Alaskan 
Command and others. 

Mr. Rivers. Far East Command. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

General TimperLake. These are the domestic commands, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, interior, domestic. 

The CuHamman. What rank commands these different commands? 

General TimperLAKe. Brigadier Generals, Major Generals, Lieu 
tenant Generals and Generals, one, two, three and four stars, depend 

if UpORn-——— 

The CratrmMan. Go ahead now—— 

Mr. Harpy. May I raise this question ? 
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Under your present command set up, who pensormas the function 
which would be performed under this command ? 

Colonel Wituiams. That is under the Air Proving Ground Con- 
mand, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

General Timpertakr. The Air Proving Ground Command performs 
this function independently, sir. It is an independent comman<d 
answerable only to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Harpy. How long has that Air Proving Ground Command been 
in operation / 

Colonel Winttiams. Four or five years, as an independent agency, , 
sir. It has been in existence in one form or another since early in 
World War II. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, as a command, 

General TiapertaAke. About 4 years, sir. Prior to that time it was 
part of the Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Harpy. Why couldn’t the Air Matériel Command perform all of 
the functions of the Air Proving Ground Command? 

General Timpertake. This command really grades the Air Mateé- 
riel Command’s work, It tests, improves the work that the Air Maté- 
riel Command and the Research and Development Command do, by 
testing weapons’ systems and their operational suitability for the Air 
Force. It represents all the other commands in testing the finished 
equipments. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, my only point is simply this. Why couldn’t re- 
search and Development and Air Matériel perform these functions 
without the establishment of all of the overhead that is involved in a 
separate command / 

Colonel Winttiams. I believe, sir, that I might be able to clarify that 
to some extent. The mission of the Air Matériel Command and the 
Air Research and Development Command T am sure is clear to you. 
[tis their function to produce something as nearly perfect as possible. 
It then becomes the function of the Air Proving Ground Command to 
marry this article into the using agency. Were it not for the Air 
Proving Ground Command, it might be necessary for each of the major 
tactical commands to have an organization to perform this function 
for them. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, they undoubtedly would have to have somebody 
to perform the function, but they won't need all of the additional over 
head, would they, or all of the additional staff, the headquarters / 

Colonel WitniaMs. I think, sir, you would probably find it would 
require more staff, sir, since each command would have to have its own 
operational suitability testing. 

Mr. Harpy. We have too much now. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that the same function that the Aberdeen Proving 
(rround does for the Ground Forces, testing out the quality of the 
weapons and so forth ¢ 

Colonel Wittiams. No, sir, I don’t believe they go into the opera 
tional suitability testing it. That is more of a matériel testing agency. 
very much like AMC. 

Mr. Rivers. What branch of the Ground Forces has anything sim- 
ilar to this? 

Colonel Wituiams. I believe, sir, that that would be performed in 
the schools, possibly at Benning and places like that. 
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Phe CHarrman. Then the committee can understand that in this 
Air Proving you test weapons, you test planes, you test pilots, and 

uu test everything. 

Colonel WinuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

‘the Cuatrrman. And all that is done down at Eglin Field, in 
Florida ¢ 

Colonel WituraMs. It is actually performed worldwide, sir. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. It is what 4 

Colonel WiturAMs. It is actually performed worldwide. 

\r. Rivers. You test under actual and simulated conditions 4 

Colonel Wittiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHorr. You staged a mighty good show for us down there sev- 
eral years ago, five or six years ago, I will say that. 

Phe Cuamman. Genera! Myers, how much we have invested at 
Eglin ¢ 

(ieneral Myers. How much money ? 

Phe CHarrMan. Yes. 

(general Myers. Sir, I will have to get that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 

‘through fiscal year 1950 the total government investment for Eglin Air Force 

<¢, Complex (including Auxiliary), Valparaiso, Fla., was $35,405,000. The 
ital authorized investment through fiscal year 1952 was $54,948,000. 

The CHarrman. All right. You have 3,000 civilians and 10,000 
nulitary. 

Now, that is what Eglin is established for, is it, as a proving 
eround ? 

Colonel Wiuiiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him one other question. You say under 
tual conditions. You mean the lessons you learn in Korea, too 4 

Colonel Wintniams. We are actually as quickly as possible intro 
ucing new equipments into Korea under test conditions. 

Mr. Rivers. And then you get your simulated under your own 

ike-up. 

Colonel Witit1Ams. We simulate everything we can, sir, and when 
e feel it is ready to go we take it to Korea. 

Mr. Rrvers. I see. 

Colonel Wituiams. I just returned from 4 months over there run 
ng projects of that nature. 

Mr. Rivers. That is very interesting. 

The Cuairman. All right. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Phe next one is headquarters command. Who handles headquar 
's command ¢ 

(reneral Timpertake. General Lee. 

Che Cuarrman. While we are talking about all these commands, I 
lo think the committee was sound when we were trying to put a 
imitation on the number of commands, but we couldn't fence the 
\ir Force in all at one time. We did a very fine piece of legislative 
fencing in when we passed the bill. But the Department should 
esitate to create new commands because it has an overflow of stars. 
it should only be created when it is absolutely necessary. It does 
ntail a tremendous amount of cost and there can be no doubt there 

a great amount of duplication. But nevertheless we are going to 
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go along with you until you begin to abuse it. But you ought to 
streamline it. If you begin to abuse, we will have to have a hearing 
on putting a limitation on the number of commands. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the things that I have 
run into a good bit of criticism about in recent months, the fact that 
under the Air Force setup it doesn’t have enough billets to take care 
of its officers as they increase in rank. 

The Cnamman,. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And this apparently is a means to accomplish that end. 

The CHatmrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And is a most costly proposition and it certainly does 
not promote any appreciable amount of improvement insofar as 
efficiency is concerned. J just doubt how long we are going to be able 
to continue this sort of a policy. 

The CHarrMan. I will tell you, we have to reach a decision in the 
last quarter of the next fiscal vear because we agreed to the amend- 
ment on the appropriation bill which will slow down the promotion 
and the rank. We have to have a hearing on that. 

The staff has already gone to work on it, to get us in position to 
have a hearing. Because that is what prompted it. There are too 
many officers of high rank being made. And when you make them, 
you have to find billets for them. Now let’s be cautious and don’t 
abuse the privilege that the Congress has given. 

Mr. Harpy. On that point, I ‘would like to have a confirmation or 
a denial of a statement that was made to me the other day. I don't 
know whether it isso or not. But the statement was made that there 
are more full colonels in the Air Force than there are first and second 
lieutenants combined. 

General Trmpertake. I 

The Cuatrman. Is that right? 

General Treeriake. I don’t know those numbers. 

Mr. Suortr. Of course the Air Force performs a peculiar function. 
T dont’ think we should be too critical. 

Mr. Harpy. We have to avoid getting top-heavy. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If we have a bill to go into the thing., why don’t we—— 

The CHairMan. We are going into it. 

General Trwpertake. Mr. Hardy, the Services have submitted those 
figures to the committee, sir. I don’t have the full colonels, lieuten- 
ants and data of that nature. 

The CuHarrMan. Go out, Mr. Smart, and ask Mr. Blandford to come 
here. 

General TrmperLake. Mr. Chairman, would you like a presentation 
on the command structure of the Air Force? 

The Cuamrman. No, we are not going to take up time now. We 
will trust you. If you abuse it, we are going to have to legislate on 
it. Don’t get too ambitious down there again. We want to make 
you a creat organization. We don’t want to many of these com- 
mands. We want enough. But every time a fellow gets a star, don’t 
give him a command. Let him do something else. 

All right, take the headquarters command now. 

Mr. Rivers. What you ought to do, Mr. Chairman, is set up a 
congressional liaison. 
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The CuarrmMAN. There is one already in existence. I see a general 
every morning. 

Mr. Harpy. We ough to put a few privates in there. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead, General. The next one is headquarters 
command. 

General TrumperLAke. This is General Lee, Commanding General 
of the Headquarters Command. 

The CuarrMan. All right, General. 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman, Headquarters Command is the Air 
Force organization in the Washington area which is charged with 
the housekeeping and support of all Air Force personnel in the area. 

Specifically, the mission is to provide administrative and logistic 
support for headquarters squadron, United States Air Force, and 
for those Air Force units stationed within the Washington area on 
a permanent or temporary duty basis whose inherent organizational 
structure does not permit their self-support. 

(b) To provide for and supervise all flying of Air Force personne] 
assigned within the Washington area. 

Provide administrative support for those units of the special ac- 
tivities wing as directed by the headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Provide disbursing services for headquarters, USAF, to include 
emergency funding of disbursing officers, settlement of claims, ex- 
change of foreign currency, and other special disbursing functions, 
as assigned. 

Provide mechanized statistical services as directed and for assigned 
and attached organizations. 

Provide casualty service for officers and airmen assigned or attached 
to the Air Force organizations within the Washington area. 

To Provide housing and dining facilities for all airmen on duty 
within this area. 

To participate in disaster relief and other domestic emergencies. 

To participate in the reserve program. 

The Cuatrman. Now, how many civilian personnel are over here 
at Bolling Air Base ? 

General Lee. I am sorry, sir? 

The Carman. Civilian personnel at the Bolling Air Force 
headquarters. . 

General Ler. Bolling Air Force Base has 1,119 civilians. 

The Cuarrman. 1,119. How many military personnel? 

General Lrg. 4,345 airmen, a total of 5,731 military. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, we know pretty well about Boll- 
ing Airfield. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, take the Air University. Where did you get the name, Air 
University from now? 

General TrmpertaAker. The Air University has been established 
since about 1945, sir. It is a group of service schools. 

The Cuatrman. It is not established by statute. 

General TrapertAke. This is Major General Barker. 

The Cuatrman. Come around, General. Now when did you give 
this designation of Air University to the Gunter Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, and the Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery ? 

General Barker. Air University is where the Air Force has com- 
bined all their professional schools, which might correspond to the 
Army War College, Command and Staff School, and so forth. At 
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Maxwell and Gunter we have placed those General Service Schools 
Prior to 1951 we were occupying + bases. At that year, we had to 
combine at Maxwell and Gunter. The result is, In addition to very 
poor school facilities, we have had to use 233 family quarters and 109 
airmen’s spaces for bachelor quarters, class rooms, and school admin- 
istrative offices. This program provides adequate facilities for these 
classrooms, and releases that housing for the purpose for which it was 
designed. 

The CHarmman. Now, General, what do you mean when you say 
General Service Schools? What do you teach there? 

General Barker. General Service Schools, sir. We have the Air 
War College for the senior officers, where they are taught war plan- 
ning. It fits them for duty on major commands, numbered Air 
Forces, and what not. 

We have the field officers’ course, in the command and staff school, 
where officers are instructed in the duties of wing base commanders 
and staff jobs for lieutenant colonels and colonels. ‘Then we also 
have the junior school, the squadron officers’ course, for squadron 
officers, captains, and lieutenants, where they are instructed in the 
duties of a squadron commander and staff olticer job comparable to 
the grade of captain. 

Mr. Suorr. On the basis of comparison, it is similar to Leaven- 
worth, Carlisle, and the War College here ‘ 

General Barker. Leavenworth is comparable to our field officers’ 
course. The Army War College at Carlisle is comparable to our War 
College. The company officers’ course at Fort Benning is comparable 
to our squadron officers’ course. 

Mr. Storr. I see you have two bases here, both at Montgomery, 
and I take it it was necessary in order to meet your requirements. 

General Barker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This is postgraduate. No undergraduate work there. 

General Barker. I beg pardon, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no undergraduate work there like Annapolis 

d West Point. It is all postgraduate. 

General Barker. This is all postgraduate. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

The Ciatman. Let me ask this. Now how does an officer get de- 
tailed to take postgraduate military course at these two schools. Does 
he do it on his own initiative or is he ordered there ? 

General Barker. The quotas are allotted to the major commands 
by the Chief’s office aa have to meet certain requirements. In 
the case of the Air War College, the students are selected by a Board 
of Officers in the Chief’s Mlice. 

Mr. Suorr. You have to have an excellent record to get in there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vaw Zanpr. General, is it not true they only send those officers 
there who are fit for promotion to higher rank ¢ 

General Barker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaw Zanvr. Prepare them to assume greater responsibility. 

General Barker. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. The cream of the crop is what they are. 

The CuatrmaNn. How many officers are there now? Now how many 
at Gunter and how many at Maxwell? : 
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General Barker. At Gunter we have 669 officers and at Maxwell 
we have 3,364 authorized. 

The CHatrrman. How long is the course ? 

General Barker. Beg pardon, sir? 

The CuairmMan. How long a course is it? 

General Barker. They vary. The squadron officers’ course is 6 
weeks. The Air Officers’ course is 10 months. We conduct there at 
Maxwell 12 courses and at Gunter we conduct some 14 courses, some of 
Which are for medical technicians, enlisted men. 

The CuairMan. Now, do the families accompany the officer when 
he is detailed there ? 

General Barker. No, sir, except in the case of the War College 
where they are sent on permanent change of station. Where a student 
is detailed to any of the schools returning from overseas, then he is 
sent there on permanent change of station, but the majority of our 
students are on temporary duty and bring their families at their own 
expense and have to hunt up their own quarters. 

The Cuairnman, Now put in the record, General Myers, the total 
investment we have down there. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Through fiscal year 1950 the total Government investment for Gunter Air 
Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., was $3,591,000 and for Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala., was $24,651,000. The total authorized investment through 
fiscal year 1952 was 0 dollars. 

The Cuamrman. All right, thank you very much, General. 

General Barker. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. Now the next one is the school of aviation medi- 
cine. Now this is a new one that I am glad has been established. 
Who represents this? 

General Timpertake. Colonel Buel and Colonel Frese. 

The Cratrman. All right, Colonel. Now we established down at 
Brooks Air Force Base a school of aviation medicine, have we not 4 

Colonel Burn. We have a school of aviation medicine at Randolph 
Air Force Base at the present time. The purpose of this institution 
is to undertake one of the two missions of the medical service of the 
Air Force. The Air Force medical service has the responsibility for 
the welfare and medical care of all Air Force personnel. But in 
addition to that, it has a primary mission of field medical support 
of its flying combat units. This institution is dedicated to the second 
mission and it does this through its teaching of medical officers, flight 
nurses and technicians, and through research on problems of the 
human in flying, and when we get the clinical facilities which we 
will request in a supplementary request, we will then have an air 
medical center which has been planned for the Air Force for some 
time. 

Mr. Snorr. Psychiatry has a pretty prominent part in this, 
hasn’t it? 

Colonel Burn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You'll have a large hospital there also? 

Colonel Buen. That is planned to be part of the school of aviation 
medicine. When the hospital facility is there, we will then have-—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, this is the first time this has appeared in a 
public works bill, is it not? » 





Colonel Burt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I remember I took thisup. Thank you very much, 
General. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him one question. Is the need becoming 
increasingly urgent 

Colonel Burt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As a result of these high-flying, terrific speeds, that we 
are now encountering? 

Colonel Burn. Yes, sir; the speeds of aircraft have more than 
doubled since World War II and the altitudes have doubled. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Colonel Buen. And we are faced with problems of matching man 
to machine and keeping him in top physical condition to survive under 
the conditions of operation of these aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. Are you in charge of the school? 

Colonel Buru. I beg your pardon ? 

The Cratrman. Are you in charge of the Brooks Air Force Base? 

Colonel Burt. No, sir, 1am a special projects officer for the Surgeon 
General. 

The CuatrMan. I see. 

All right. What rank isin command? Is he a general or colonel ? 

Colonel Burt. He is a brigadier general. 

The CuarrmMan. A brigadier general. All right. Now, the next 
one is communications and navigation aids facilities, various loca- 
tions, $7,990,000. You better make out a good case on that and tell 
us what you have in mind. Where are these various locations? 
What are you talking about? 

Major Wirson. T am Major Wilson, sir. Director of Communica- 
tions of the Air Force. 

I have a brief statement concerning this portion. 

The Cratrman. Go right ahead. 

Major Wirson. The communications section covers the construction 
requirements for communications and navigational aids to be installed 
at various Air Force bases throughout the United States. 

Mr. Suorr. A little louder, Major. 

Major Wirson. The construction required is to provide housing 
for equipment available or to be made available to the Air Force for 
installation during fiscal year 1953. The navigational aids portion of 
this estimate is a continuation of the modernization program initiated 
in fiscal year 1948 and the additional programmed requirements 
resulting from the current Air Force expansion program. 

Included in this program are facilities such as the ground control 
approach radar facility, the airport surveillance radar facility, and 
the instrument landing system. The navigational aids mentioned 
above and other types of navigational aids, such as direction finders 
and radio beacons, are required for the Air Force to attain an all- 
weather operating capability, and to provide for the safety of air 
crews and costly aircraft they operate. 

The Cuarrman. Now, thank you, Major. How did you arrive at 
$7.990,000, instead of $8 million. 

Major Wirson. Mr. Chairman, each facility has been costed out. 

The Cuameman. All right. Read them off. Let’s hear what they 


are. 
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Major Witson. For example, we have five stations- 

The CuHarrman. You have various locations. It comes to 
$7,900,000. I just want to see how you didn’t go to $8 million. 

Major Witson. For example, for the precision approach radar 
facility, we have five stations which we plan to install in fiscal year 
D3. 

The CuHatrrman. What are they? 

Major Witson. Those five stations being in the ZI are costed out 
separately at a cost of $119,000 per station. 

Mr. Harpy. What stations are they ? 

The CHarrman. What are they? 

Read them off. 

Major Witson. The five stations: Chanute Air Force Base, Ill; 
Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio; Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga.; and Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y. 

Mr. Suorr. And you can’t fly without communication and 
navigation. 

The CHamman. How much of this $7,990,000 is going to be used 
for housing ¢ 

Major Witson. I beg your pardon, sir 

Mr. Harpy. Before you leave this other one, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a question about that: Haven’t we had some, if not all five, of these 
particular stations in this book that we have just been through ¢ 

Major Witson. Yes, sir, that is true. These particular items are 
equipment which has been programed by the headquarters, United 
States Air Force, and as programed here wé control the procurement 
and we control the assignment of the equipment. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in practically every one of these you had navi- 
gational aids included in these line items that we have been through. 
My only question is simply this: Why weren’t these included in those 
particular bases in line items, instead of being lumped together back 
here ¢ 

General Myers. Sir— 

The Ciaran. Is this just a catch-all? 

General Myers. As the major explains, this is a program of navi- 
gational aids that is prepared in the headquarters. Similar items 
have not been on the bases as we went through them. 

The Cuairman. Why weren't they included when each one of those 
stations was taken up? 

General Myers. They could have been, sir. They could have been 
included. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

General Myers. But I believe—— 

The CuatrmMan. Is there a communication and navigational aid 
command ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Major WHILSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is just the point. Why weren't these things 
taken up by the same people that prepared this other material, rather 
than having somebody else work on it ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

The ‘CuArmMan. Answer the question. How come these haven't 
been incorporated in the other items? 
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Major Witson. Sir, we have a limited number of the particular 
type sets which we have in this budget. We feel that it is much better 
that we control them at this level. For example, we have approxi- 
mately 85 of the new type GCA’s. Now we are putting those GCA’s 
at certain bases where you must have an all-weather operating capa- 
bility. If you allowed the command to budget for those items, it 
would be duplication. We feel that we can control it much better 
here if we include it in a single program. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it might be interesting to know just what is the 
difference between navigational aids that you provide here for these 
five bases and other navigational aids which are listed in the line items 
for those same bases. 

Major Wirson. Sir, we have many, many navigational aids. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. And that is why I said I think it 
would be helpful if we had a delineation of the distinction between 
the two. 

Mr. Suorr. I think they are specializing here in testing. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Mr. Srorr. And whatever proves successful and valuable will be 
installed in all of them. 

Mr. Harpy. There isn’t any complaint in my mind about putting the 
best equipment you can get there. But one thing that I am wondering 
about, and we haven’t anything to indicate whether this may or may 
not be the case, is whether navigational aids which are provided for 
these same stations in these justification sheets here may include some, 
either duplication or some substitution for these very same items. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. It is a sort of special school, though, a laboratory. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Major a question ¢ 

Is it not true that the Air Force, like all military, insofar as navi- 
gational aids and so forth are concerned, have projects and from time 
to time these projects are perfected to include an invention of tomor- 
row and the next week? 

Major Witson. That is correct, s 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And you do manufacture what we might call pro- 
totypes or guinea pigs and vou distribute them out at key points for 
experience and then when it is finally adopted and perfected you then 
apply it to all your stations throughout the country and the world. 

Major Wi SON, Yes, ve do. 

The Cuarwavn. Mr. Hardy raised a good question. It looks lke 
to me the communications and navigational facilities in these nine 
places or seven places could have all been dealt with in the line items 
when these bases were taken up. Do you save any money either way ? 

General Myers. No, sir. 

The CHamman. You wouldn't save money either way / 

General Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Major another 
question. 

Is it not true that you may install this GCA or whatever you call it 
at Stewart today and in a few days or months the elements present 
there may not give you the results you want and you may remove it 
to another station ¢ 

Major Witson. We may be required to move it, ves, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question on the other phase. You 
spoke of directional finders. Is that similar in operation to the direc- 
tion finders that are utilized by the Navy and can you use a direction 
finder which the Navy uses ¢ 

Major Witson. Yes, the direction finders are similar. We use 
several types—one for the different frequencies. This particular set 
is adaptable to our Air Force Bases. It is a set that does not cost 
much to install. Whether or not the Navy has its own particular type, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Rivers. Now explain briefly how the direction finder operates. 

Major Witson. Well, the direction finder of course is a ground- 
based piec e of gear. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Major Witson. If a pilot flying anywhere in the country wants to 
know where he is or how to get back to his home base if he is lost, 
all he has to do is call the station. They will ask him to push down the 
button on his transmitter which will send out a continuous tone. The 
operators at the ground station will take a fix on that airplane. Gen 
erally, they use two or three of the stations in conjunction. Then 
after they get a fix on the airplane, they tell the pilot which way to 
steer in order to get home on his home base. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, Major, that the airplane is on the 
intersection of the signal, where the signals cross ?¢ 

Major Witson. Yes, sir, they intersect two or more stations. 

The CuairmMan. Now the next item is “Other Construction,” various 
locations: for restoration or replacement of facilities damaged by fire. 
Why not make that 10 million instead of 12 million, General? 

General Myers. Well, sir—— 

The Cuairman. Ten million would be enough for that item. We 
have been taking care pretty well on this. 

General Myers. We also have, sir, $28 million in the overseas 
portion. Weasked for a total of forty million. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait one minute. How much did we give you last 
year / oe 

General Myers. Last year, sir, you gave us ten million in the zone 
of the interior and 26 million overseas. 

The CHairman. That is right. We gave you ten million for con- 
tinental United States. How much have we approved to use of that 
ten million ? 

General Myers. You have only approved $589,000, sir. 

The Cuaiman. Then you have $9,500,000 to your credit, and plus 
$10 million it would be $19 million. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And under the Smith Amendment you can’t spend it 
anyway 

The Ciaran. I think $5 million ought to be enough for you. 

General Myers. Well, sir, Mr. Chairman, may I say something 
to that, sir 

Mr. Chairman, may I review the status of—we call it other con- 
struction—beginning with the basie 1951 program through the °52 
prograni. 

We had a total of 99 million dollars, sir, authorized, against which 
we have programed $64,500,000. 

The Cuaimman. Well now, wait one minute. 
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But that is for other construction, and this is for construction that 
is destroyed, damaged or destroyed by air. That is the limitation on 
this. 

General Myers. And for other unforseen emergency requirements, 
sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Now, you had in 51 and ’52 how much? 

General Myers. 51 and °52, $99,379,000, sir. 

The CHarmman, $99 million. 

General Myers. Against 

The Cuatrrman. How much of that $99 million have you used / 

General Myers. $64,683,000. 

The CHarrMan. Then you have $30 million to your credit. 

General Myers. We have $34,894,000 to our credit, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then you have enough money to meet 
any emergency on account of damage from fire and so forth. No 
need to put this in here at all. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, with a program of this size, and 
we have so many unforseen requirements to meet urgent operational 
conditions, our experience 

The Cuatrman. If we go on the Floor and they say, “How much 
has he unexpended”? and we say, “$34 million.” All right, Congress 
meets every year. Why do you want to give them $12 “million more 
now.” You can’t justify it. You got ¢ $34 million that you haven’t 
spent. 

General Myers. That is right, sir, but based on our past 
experience 

The CuarrMan. What? 

General Myers. Based on our past experience, sir, we will need 
more than that $34 million, sir, as I pointed out, because we have 
programed 6414 million—— . 

The CHairMAn. We come in here every January. We will see you 
again. Mr, Kelleher. 

Mr, Keuiener. General, from what you have said, I gather that 
these funds are used for something in addition to acts of God. ‘They 
are for construction that you can’t anticipate at this time, is that 
correct ? 

General Myers. That is correct. They are used for acts of God 
and for unforseen emergency construction that we can’t—operational 
requirements, we can’t forsee at this time. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, now you are getting too broad a latitude 
there. You are doing things without authorization which the com- 
mittee doesn’t know about. So I don’t think the committee would 
be warranted to do anything on this item. You have $34 million 
to your credit. You can come to see us, and if you get in a jam we can 
in 48 hours pass a bill. So I suggest, members, we strike out this 
item altogether and leave them with the $34 million. We will take 
care of you. 

Mr. Kertener. There is another similar item on page 44. 

Mr. Rivers. How about overseas ? 

The Cuairman. We will deal with that when we get to it. We can 
only cross one thing at a time. 

Mr. Harpy. May I raise one question on another item here, Mr. 
Chairman, the one that we had awhile ago, on navigational aids? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. 
Mr. Harpy. I notice 
The Cuarrman. Come around, Major. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to tie in with the question I raised awhile 
ago. I believe that one of the stations which you mentioned, on this 
ground control approach to be installed, was Stewart Air Force Base, 
in New York; is that right? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just wondering whether there is any tie-in between 
that and the navigational aids facility which is listed as a line item 
for Stewart Air Force Base. 

Major Wuson. No, sir, there is not. There will be only one set, one 
particular set, which is the AN/FPN-16, as we call it 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know what is invisioned in the facility that is 
included as a line item for Stewart Air Force Base? 

Is there anything which would duplicate or which would substitute 
for the GCA system which you have back here lumped together? 

Major Wuson. No, sir, there would be no duplication. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question in respect to the next item, 
which I presume is not yours, but along the same line, the question 
that I raised with respect to the navigational aid facilities can be 
asked in turn to the various community facilities. What is the reason 
that all those PX stores that are included in these community facilities 
and the theaters were not included as line items on the various stations / 

General Trmpertake. That is mine. Mr. Hardy, in last year’s au- 
thorization bill there was a provision for these revenue-producing 
facilities, they call them, that the oflice of the Secretary of Defense 
would come up with a policy on the expenditure and the amortization 
of those funds. As of this date, there has been no Department of 
Defense policy and the Bureau of the Budget thereby crossed out all 
of the revenue-producing facilities. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, General, that finishes continental 
United States, except a question that was raised on the cost for rec- 
reational facilities, on the various footage. Now, it fluctuated from 
$13 to $11. I think you would be on a safe ground if you established 
not exceeding $11 as your maximum expenditures per square foot on 
recreational facilities. It runs from $13 and some down to as low as 
$11. 

General Trmpertakr. Yes, but Mr. Chairman, we do have a cost 
given to us by the Corps of Engineers for across the board. 

The CHatrman. That is right. 

General TrmperLAKke. $13 a square foot for ten-year life and $14 a 
square foot for 25-year or permanent. 

The Cuatrman. Let the bill, then, correspond to that, because the 
bill doesn’t do that now, does it ? 

General TimBerLake. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Fix the bill, General Myers. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And put that in the report, that for recreational 
facilities for the 25-year life it costs $14 

General TrmMBerLAKeE. $14. 

The Cuamman. $14 and for a ten-year life, $15. 

Now that finishes everything except 
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Mr. Suorr. But they will be free to vary that according to—— 

General Timpertake. Regional prices. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, regional prices and wage scales. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a national average, is it not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the national average. 

Mr. Suorr. The whole country. 

The Cuairman. Now the committee has two items in continental 
United States that was heard last week that I will have to let go 
over until we have all the members here who participated in the 
hearings. That is the one up in Portsmouth, N. H., and Plattsburg. 

Now, we established—to refresh my memory—last year after Sen- 
ator Bridges testified, Portsmouth, did we not ¢ 

General TrmBerLaAKe. Right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now they are complaining because we did that. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You have a division of opinion up here and the 
opposition was down here. 

The Cuarrman. The committee authorized it after we heard it. 
So without objection we approve Portsmouth. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the way to handle it. 

The CuamrMan. Where is it in the book ? 

Mr. Keviener. That is on page 93, Mr. Chairman. 

General TimBerLAKE. It is a zero base. 

Mr. Keviener. It isa zero base. It is not in the bill. 

The CrrarMan. Well, we will stand by what we have already done. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We affirm our action. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say that the reason we conducted the hearing 
is because you set the hearing. 

The Cuarrman. We have a letter from Senator Tobey and Senator 
Tobey has to be accommodated. 

Mr. Hess. He should have taken it up in the Senate. 

The CuatrmMan. Then advise Senator Tobey the Committee re- 
affirms the position that it took last year in establishing the base at 
Portsmouth. 

Mr. Rivers. And Mr. Chairman, also notify him—— 

The CuatrmMan. The money has been appropriated, has it not ? 

General TimBerLAkKek. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. We are just reaffirming what we did. We will 
have to stand by it. 

All right, the next one is Plattsburg. 

Now, Mr. Short and these other members are here and whatever 
you gentlemen want to do about it, you will have to do it. 

Mr. SHorr. I think they should have it. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

General Timberlake said he wanted to take those—— 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, at the committee’s understanding 
that we would review our program up there—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Myers. We have sent a team up there and have investi- 
gated this new site at Point au Roche. We have drawn a plan for it, 
and the other sites. We are making the detailed cost analysis. I 
went over it at noon. It is not quite ready, sir. If we could have 
another day we can present it. 

The Cuarrman. All right; we will let that stand. 
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Mr. Price. Just as a matter of record to get back to this Ports- 
mouth matter, did you check any further on that alternate site that 
someone suggested, about 40 miles away? 

General Myers. Yes; we did, sir. 

Mr. Price. What did you find out / 

General Myers. Well, I have a map here, sir. That site is located 
at Ossipee, West Ossipee 

Mr. Price. This is the only basis for argument. 

Mr. Rivers. We have already made up our minds on that. 

Mr. Price. If we decided this, then they have no alternative, but 
to take Portsmouth. 

The CuatrmMan. They are taking Portsmouth. 

Mr. Price. We should have a complete record on it, since we started 
the hearing. 

Mr. Rivers. Let them have the record in the Senate. We did our 
duty. 

General Myers. I don’t know whether the committee can see this. 

The CuarrmMan. You investigated this air base ? 

General Myers. We went up and investigated this base, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is it the proper place to put it? 

General Myers. No, sir; it is not a suitable place. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Myers. It is located here between this big mountain and 
this ridge, with mountains here and here and down here. Here is 
the runway location. It goes over the Ossipee Lake at one end. 

Mr. Hess. How long could you extend those runways ? 

General Myers. You can get a runway in here of 12,000-14,000 
feet. 

Mr. Hess. Not anywhere near as long as you can at Portsmouth. 

General Myers. No, sir; you couldn’t get that much. ‘This is 10,000 
here. 

Mr. Price. That takes care of their argument. We don’t need 
anything further. . 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s get outside of the United States. 

That winds up everything in the continental United States, General ? 

General Timpertake. There is one station left, sir, and that is 
Houma, Louisiana. 

The Cuatrman. What page in the bill? 

Mr. Smarr. Page 27, line 19, Mr. Chairman. That was passed 
over the other day on the request of Mr. Hardy because of some Navy 
facilities down there which he thought might be of use, and it turns 
out they are of use, and a substantial saving can be made. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; I have it marked “passed over.” 

Mr. Smarr. It is a matter of reduction, I believe. 

General Myers. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. How much you reduce that item ? 

General Myers. The new program that we have developed, sir, is 
$3,059,000, as against 

The CHATRMAN. $3,992,000? 

General Myers. $3,992,000. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

General Myers. But in the first supplemental, sir, when that comes 
up, instead of the $3,269,000 it will be $1,700,000. 

The Cuatrman. How much you want to put in the bill now? 
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General Myers. $3,059,000. 

The Crarrman. Let’s make it $3 million. You can save that 
S59.000. 

Mr. Ketiener. Will the language be changed, General, in any way? 

General Myers. I would like to check the language. 

The CrarrmMan. Make it $3 million. 

Now, the next item is outside of the United States. Now, General, 
who is here to talk about the Alaskan Air Command ? 

General Trwpertake. Colonel Koon, Chief of Staff of the Alaskan 
Air Command. 

The Cuarrman. Now, tell us briefly about the Alaskan Air Com- 
mand. How many men have you up there? What have you there, 
and just briefly, and then we will take these items. 

Colonel Koon. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, as you know, our 
mission in Alaska, the primary mission, is the air defense of the Terri- 
tory as well as the northwest approaches to the United States. In 
addition to that, we support the strategic Air Command and the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. We have approximately 23,000 oflicers 
and men and slightly less than 3,000 airmen—I mean 3,000 civilians 
in the territory, at the present time. 

The Cuarrmman. Three thousand civilians and approximately 23,000 
officers and men ? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, where are they stationed? How many air 
bases have you in Alaska ¢ 

Colonel Koon. Well 

The CrarrmMan. Or is that on the record ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. It is all in there; yes. 

Colonel Koon. We have, in Alaska—— 

Mr. Smarr. Take this off the record, Sam. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. In this program for Alaska, what is the housing 
program ¢ 

Colonel Koon. In the °53 basic, sir, there is no line item on housing. 
That was taken care of in the °52 bill. 

The Cuamman. Then there is nothing in for the Alaskan Air Com- 
mand relating to ofticers’ houses or enlisted men barracks? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Bares. It is in the supplemental. 

Colonel Koon. In the supplemental. 

The CuairmMan. All right; take your first one there, Eielson Air 
Force Base, $17,179,000. Tell us briefly how many men you have 
there, and what your mission there is. 

Colonel Koon. We have approximately 5,000 officers, men and civil- 
ians at Eielson. We have a composite wing there. 

The Cyairman. All right. 

Now, take the next item: Elmendorf Air Base, at Anchorage. 

Colonel Koon, At Elmendorf we have the headquarters of the Thea- 
ter Command. We have the headquarters of the Alaskan Air Com- 
mand. We have a depot there; we have operational units. There 
are approximately 16,000 officers, men and civilians at Elmendorf. 

The CiatrMan. Now, take your next one: Galena Air Force Base. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman—— 
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Mr. Snort. Wait 2 minute. Where is Galena, Alaska? 

Colonel Koon. Galena is approximately 250 miles due west of 
Fairbanks on the Yukon River. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. At Elmendorf, what have you done about recreational 
facilities, such as the theater / 

Colonel Koon. We converted what was previously a theater, it 
was built as a theater during the Second War, and subsequent to the 
present time it was made into a place for the airmen as more or less 
of a recreation area, to have beer and kind of a PX. That has since 
been converted into a theater and it should have opened roughly a 
week or two ago. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean the building that was used as a PX when 
we were up there last fall is now a theater 4 

Colonel Koon. No, sir; not the main PX. This is a small addi- 
tion. Actually at Elmendorf now we have the main theater, of 
roughly 1,000 people, and then we will have since this one has been 
completed, two smaller theaters of approximately 300 men each. 

Mr. Harpy. You have straightened that situation out somewhat, 
then ¢ 

Colonel Koon. Since you were up there, Mr. Hardy, we have in- 
creased the actual theater capacity by roughly three to four hundred 
people. 

The CHatrMan. I think the trip of Mr. Hardy and other members 
of the committee was quite constructive, and beneficial. I want to 
compliment Mr. Hardy on his report. [agreed with him in practically 
everything, except one thing: I don’t want to get into any argument 
with you, but I though you were a little too critical of saying that 
aman should only have one room, because up in that country he needs 
plenty of room to ramble around in on a snowy day. 

Mr. Harpy. He has to be in close quarters to keep warm. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Ile wants a place to move about in. 

Galena. ‘Tell us about that. 

Galena, what is it there ? 

Colonel Koon. (Reply off record.) 

The CHairman. All right. 

Colonel Koon. There is a strip there at present, sir. 

Colonel Koon. If you will notice on the description there, they 
say 200 nnles east of Nome. 

The CrrarmMan. You didn’t see that base up there. What about 
Ladd, now ? 

Colonel Koon. There is a composit wing there at the present time. 
It also takes care of the cold weather test, the air medical lab, and 
some operational units. There are approximately 5,000 officers, men 
and civilians there. 

The Cratrman. All right; what have you at Naknek? 

Colonel Koon. (Reply off record.) 

The Crairman. All right. Now, “various locations, Alaska: Com- 
munications facilities, administrative and community facilities, and 
utilities, $1,069,000.” What do you mean by that? 

Colonel Koon. That is highly classified, Mr. Chairman, and should 
be off the record. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Leave it alone. I hope you will have 
something so vou will give a good account of yourself. 
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Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. May I ask the Colonel a question? 

Colonel, in your opening statement you said bases and general sta- 
tions. Did you mean that you had weather stations and communi- 
cations and so forth? 

Colonel Koon. Well, we actually have two landing fields on the 
Aleutian chain; we have several hundred people there. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Now, the next place is the Far East Air Force, “various locations, 
Pacific Area.” 

Who represents the Pacific? 

General Myers. Sir, we are trying to get the people over here. 
They haven't arrived yet, sir. 

The CHairMAN. One minute. Where is the Colonel? Has he 
gone back to Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right, General Timberlaks can take care 
of this. I want some information here. 

‘Fhe Cuairman. Come back, Colonel. Don’t go up there too quick. 
We have another question. 

Mr. Hardy has been up there, you know. 

Mr. Harpy. Colonel, I would like to have some information in 
connection with the utilities on Ladd. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t need it right now, but 1 would like to know. 
We had some considerable discussion about the heating and power 
plants that were up there. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to know what they consist of here. And 
what of this approximately $14-15 million that is involved in this 
heating plant, and power plant. I would like to know how much 
of that includes utilidors? 

The CHatrman. Give him that. 

Colonel Koon. That information can be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, as written, it shouldn’t take—there should 
be no utilidors in the item. 

Mr. Harpy. Just confirm that for me, please. 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

‘The Cuamman. May I ask you, Colonel: Were you there in Alaska 
when the committee was up there 4 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Right on the job. 

Mr. Harpy. They were very helpful, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to complime nt him for the very able assistance he gave to us. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Colonel, and as far as the 
committee is concerned, you can go back. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

The Cuamman. Were you with Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Bares. I signed his report. 

Does this take care of your requirements up there? 

Colonel Koon. With this including the reprograming at the pres- 
ent time, the power at both Ladd and ‘Elmendorf will be taken care of. 

Mr. Bares. Then, what is the name of the proposed proposition they 
have in the Eklutna Range? 
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Colonel Koon. Eklutna. 

Mr. Bares. You have no need 

Colonel Koon. It will be used as a cross-tie in case of emergency. 
Actually, that is being built for the civilian consumption and our 
cross-tie will be in the nature of a standby, in case we lose part or 
all of our own plant. 

Mr. Bares. But you don’t have that up at Fairbanks? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. They do have some commercial 
power at. Fairbanks, sir. They are using it at the present time. 

Mr. Bares. But from the military point of view, you don’t need it 
now ¢ 

Colonel Koon. That is right, sir, except as an emergency measure. 

Mr. Barres. Well—— 

The CuairmMan. General, I want to say this: 

Mr. Hardy and the other members of the committee were quite com- 
plimentary about your services up there. They spoke very highly 
of it. It is a pleasure to have you down here. 

Are you stationed here now, or are you still stationed in Alaska? 

Colonel Koon. I am still in Alaska, until July, Mr. Chairman. 
Then I come back to the States. 

The Cuarrman. You come back to the States. All right; thank 
you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, the witnesses are not here for the 
Far East Air Force, and so we will take the next item. 

Strategic Air Command, Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico, 
$3.000, acquisition of land. 

What have you done there, General ¢ 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, that is a Strategic Air Command 
base. It is on page 201—— 

The Cuarrman. Is that a new base 

General Myers. And 20 of the book, of the program book, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is down there? Strategic Air Command in 
Puerto Rico ? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Acquisition of land, $8,000. How many acres are 
you acquiring ? 

General Myers. The land acquisition item there, sir—is that what 
you are asking about, sir 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; that is what it is in the bill. 

General Myers. That is right. That is an easement for the pipe 
line and access road to the POL area. It is the acquisition of perpet- 
ual easement for the gasoline storage installation located near San 
Juan. 

The Cnarrman. Now, have you a Strategic Air Command base 
there ? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. How much have we invested in Puerto Rico at 
this base ? 

General Myers. I will have to get that figure, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Put that in the record. This is for the easement 
for the pipe line? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows.) 

Through fiscal year 1950 the total government investment for Ramey Air 
Force Base, Aquadilla, Puerto Rico was $55,623,000. The total authorized invest- 
ment through fiscal year 1952 was $19,979,000. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, is this the Air Force base on the eastern 
tip of the island ? 

General Myrrs. No, sir, Ramey AFB is on the western end of the 
island. 

The CHairrman. All right. 

Take your next item. “Various Locations, $28 million.” 

Now, that is the same thing we just knocked out here on “other 
construction.” 

General Myers. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That comes out, too, then. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, overseas is where we need these 
items. 

Mr. Keriener. This is overseas. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Ob; all right. 

How much we give you last year overseas? 

General Myers. $26 million, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How much ? 

General Myers. $26 million last year. 

The CuatrmMan. $26 million. How much have you spent? 

General Myers. Well, of that $26 million we have spent $1,608,000, 
sir. 
The Cramman. All right. How much did you have in 51 public 
works bill? 

General Myers. In the ’51 public works bill ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; let’s see how much you got to your credit. 

General Myers. Well, sir, as I said before, the 51 public works bill 
was not broken down between Zone of Interior and overseas, 

The Cratrman. How much did you allocate for this item in the 
51 bill, then? 

General Myers. Sir, we will have $34 million in unprogramed 
authorization. 

The Cuatrman. Overseas? 

General Myers. No. sir. 

The Cuamman. Oh, yes, you will, because you have $34 million in 
the continental United States. 

General Myers. No, sir. May I correct that, sir. In unpro- 
gramed authorization that we can use overseas, we would have about 
SPH 2OOO00. 

The Cuarrman. Well, General, you don’t need another penny of it 
now, because you got $25 million. And how can I go on the floor and 
justify $28 million? 

I'll be asked “How much the Department has unexpended from last 
year ?” and I would say “25 million.” “Well,” he says, “Now you want 
$28 million more.” You can’t do that. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. Well, the way you can justify that is 
that we have used $64 million in the last 2 years. 
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The Cuarrman. But that $64 million was on a different item. Now 
you are mixing these two items up here, with continental United 
States, and outside the United States. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You said you had $90 million under the other con- 
struction for continental United States, and you used $60 million and 
that left $34 million when you struck out the item. 

Now, you come along and tell us that $90 million was outside of 
the continental United States. Now, we deal in the United States, 
and outside of the United States. 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And keep it entirely separate and distinct. 

Now, tell us how much—go back to the other item on page 42. Now, 
that is for various locations in the United States. 

General Myerrs. Yes, sir. 

The Coamman. How much you had last year, and how much was 
spent ¢ 

General Myrrs. Well—— 

The CHatrMan. In the United States, now. 

General Myers. Well, sir, last vear, 1952, we had $10 million, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. Now, that $10 million, of that, how 
much did you spend ? 

General Myers. $589,000, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. That is $9.4 million you have left. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Now, then, outside of the United States how much did you have? 

General Myers. Last year we had $26 million. 

The Cuatrrman. And of the $26 million how much did you spend ? 

General Myers. $1,608,000, sir. 

The CHamman. Then you have about $24 million plus to your 
credit ? 

General Myers. 24, sir. 

The CHarrman. 24. Then out of the lump sum of 1951 appropria- 
tion, how much did you allocate for continental United States? 

General Myers. About 24 million, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That would give you, then, $24 mil- 
lion—that would give you $32 million in the last bill for in the United 
States, and of the $32 million you only spent about $1 million. That 
is just about right. ‘Tirty-four million dollars left for that item. 

General Myers. Well, sir-—— 

The CHatrman. And then outside of the United States how much 
did you allocate from your 1951 bill? 

General Myrrs. Let’s see, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Better get this straight, now. 

General Myers. Sir, let me see. 

The CuatrmMan. Well 

General Myers. We had 63, and I told you 24, sir. So that is 
about $39 million, sir. 

The Cuamman. You got $39 million, then, to your credit? 

General Myers. No, sir; that is what we have spent or that is what 
we have programed outside the United States. 

The Cuatrman. Outside. Then how much unexpended have you 
outside the United States? 
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General Myers. Well, sir, unexpended, to our credit outside the 
United States, we have $24,392,000. 

The Cuamman,. $24 million. And now you come along and you 
want Congress to give you $28 million more. You spend your $24 
million before you come here and ask any more money. 

And if you need it, why, we will make it available. I don’t think 
the committee can stand up under the criticism in the House from 
making a $28 million authorization when you have $24 million to 
your credit. 

Do you think so, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. I sure don’t. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Take your next item. We will strike that one out. 

The Cuatrman. Now: 

The Secretary of the Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense, is authorized to establish or develop classified military installations 
and facilities by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of 
temporary or permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances, and utilities in the total amount of $517,071,000. 

Tell us about that. Come around here, some of you officers. 

General TrmpBerLtAkKek. Colonel Schermer. 

The CHarrMAN. Section 302: 

The Secretary of the Air Foree, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense, is authorized to establish or develop Classified military installations 
and facilities by the construction, conversion, installation, or equipment of tem- 
porary or permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities in the total amount of $517,071,000. 

This is off the record, Colonel ? 

Colonel ScHERMER. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. Off the record, Sam. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, we approve this classified 
portion. 

Now, section 303: 

Public Law 115, Eighty-second Congress, is hereby amended as follows: 

“Strike out so much thereof under the heading ‘Continental United States’ 
and subheading ‘Operational Support Facilities’ in section 301 as reads as 
follows: 

“*Friendship International Airport, Baltimore, Md.: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communications, navigational aids and airfield 
lighting facilities—— 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. If you will recall, this is merely putting into formal 
legislative language that which the committee has already authorized. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes. That is right. And it makes it at 
McGuire 

Mr. Smarr. All of the things on the next two pages the committee 
has previously approved, with the understanding it would be in this 
bill. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going now to page 46, the middle of the page. 

Mr. Hess. We didn’t finish section 302; did we ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, my opinion is this: that when we 
go on the floor a lot of members are going to ask us “Well, now, do 
you think this is necessary ?” 
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The CuarrMan. You can’t tell the members very much. It is 
classified. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I know, but they ask us questions as members of 
the committee. We don’t have to tell, but we can say yes or no. 

The Cuairman. Whenever it is classified, I just say it is classified. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me raise a question along the line 
I raised a while ago in connection with Harmon. 

Now, you are putting a lot of construction up at Harmon. 

Colonel Scurrmer. Yes, s 

Mr. Harpy. When this Lamteiacdiil is completed at Harmon, will 
you have a harbor facility by which you will be able to get your ma- 
terials directly to Harmon instead of having to transfer them the 
way you are doing now ¢ 

Colonel Scurrmer. That is right; we intend to have a POL facility 
operable at the end of this vear to fill the tank farm which is going 
up at the same time. 

Mr. Harpy. A heavy part of the expense in your materials is in the 
transportation expense and the transfer you have had to go through 
heretofore ? 

Colonel ScurrMer. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I notice here particularly—well, in this whole thing 
you have a factor of “2” on everything in here, so that your family 
housing, for instance, instead of costing $18,000, is costing $26,000 a 
unit. 

Now, isn’t the improvement in this transportation going to help 
some to cut down that factor of 2¢ 

Colonel ScuermMer. It is just a normal factor that we find in con- 
struction from year to year. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But a substantial part of it has 
been due to your transportation difficulties ¢ 

Colonel ScuHermer. That is right. It could be possible, sir— 

Mr. Harpy. And if you are putting a harbor in there so you 
can get your materials right directly to Harmon instead of having 
all this transfer deal that you have had to go through, you certainly 
ought to be able to reduce that factor. 

Colonel Scuermer. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Now, it is necessary—— 

Mr. Kelleher, read that amendment here. We have to deal a little 
on this section 302. We have to build some houses up there. 

Mr. Keturner. Yes, sir. I have it here. 

Mr. Snorr. Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in aceord with 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Hardy. But I can’t believe that 
he himself entertains very much hope of reducing the cost of con- 
struction in far-off places like Alaska and Newfoundland. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, my whole thought is simply this: where you have 
had the transfer conditions that you have at Harmon, were you 
couldn't get within miles of the base, and you had to transfer them and 
lighter them over and go through all this additional—— 

Mr. Suorr. Load and reload. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

General Myers. That is right, Mr. Hardy. However, that harbor 
definitely should give us some savings. But our costs at Harmon have 
been exceeding this cost factor of 2 in our past programs. In other 
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words, a cost factor of 2 has not been a good factor in our past 
programs. 

Mr. Harpy. That may be. I know your cost factors in bases of 
that kind are high. 

General Myrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But the thing I am trying to direct my thinking toward 
is doing what we can to bring those factors down. 

Colonel Srermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. There are definite limitations which I realize, but there 
are certain things which we can do to bring them down, and we 
ought to. 

Colonel Suermer. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. This will materially reduce the cost ? 

Mr. Harpy. It ought to. That is my point. 

Mr. Suorr. That is your point. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

The Cnuairman. Read the amendment on section 302. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, though, in 1948 we stopped at 
Stevensville, and officers quarters cost $48,000, or $45,000 then. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead and read the amendment. 

Mr. Ketitruer. On page 44, line 20, insert the words “and, family 
housing,” after the word “buildings.” 

The Cuairman. That is family housing. 

Mr. Ketiener. On page 44, line 20. 

Mr. Rivers. Line 20, 

Mr. Kevitener. On page 44, line 22, insert the amount “$533,863,000,” 
in lieu of the amount $517,071,000. 

The Cnarrman. Now, that is on account of the family housing. 

Mr. Kettener. On page 5, line 6, insert the amount—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Keviener. That is the total. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will deal with that later on. 

Mr. Ketiener. All right. I made the change in the bill in any 
event. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, that finishes that section. Now, then, take the section 303. 

What are these, Mr. Smart? These are changes that we made— 
thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Suermer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. These are changes that were made—— 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. At the time of the fiscal 1952 program, 
Mr. Chairman, the Air Force presented these changes to the com- 
mittee. ‘The committee approved them with the understanding that 
they would put them in this bill. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. But you had a detailed explanation of each one of 
them. 

Mr. Suorr. So we okay the whole section. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

The Cratirman. Then we go to Title IV. Now, it is 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Smarr. You skipped the Far East Air Force. I don’t know 
whether they are here. 

The Cuairman. Is the Far East Air Force here now? 
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General TimperLAke. They have not arrived yet. 

The CHatrman. Then we will take a recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

General TimperLAKe. Tomorrow morning, you remember, we are 
going to take up the hospital facilities as one group at the end of 
Title ITI. 

The CHamrMan. We are going to do that. 

General TrmperLAKe. Can we have those people, then? Will that 
be satisfactory ? 

The CuarMan. Yes; we are going to finish up tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 o’clock, p. m., the committee recessed until 
10 o’clock, a. m., Wednesday, May 28, 1952.) 











MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1952 


Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

(The Committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, 
Chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Vinson. Let the committee come to order. 

Yesterday when the committee recessed we passed over the Far East 
Air Force item, on page H of the bill. Various locations, Pacific area. 
Airfield pavements, and so forth. 

General, anyone here to inform the committee about this item ¢ 

General Timpertakr. Yes, Colonel Abbot is here, sir, Director 
of Installations for the Far East Air Force. 

The CuatrmMan, All right, Colonel. 

General Trupertake. And Colonel Erler, the former director, is 
here. 

The CHamman. Tell us what you have in mind with reference to 
this $32,750.000, 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that in the bill? 

The Cuatrman. Page 44 of the bill. 

Colonel Appor. That provides authorizations for work in the 
Philippines, in Okinawa. 

The Cyatrman. Now, what did we have in the bill last year for the 
Far East Air Force? I am looking now to see. Yes. The Far East 
Air Force last year—— 

General Trmper_take. It was in the bill, in the classified section. 

Mr. Ketiener. It wasn’t under the same heading last year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now going back all over this now, 
Colonel. Tell us this way. Under the classified project last year, how 
much was allocated and spent for the Far East Air Force ¢ 

Colonel Aspor. Colonel Erler, do vou have that information ¢ 

Colonel Erter. ( Aside.) 

Colonel Anror. At Kadena there was $25,844,000. At Naha, 
$13,585,000. 

The CratrmMan. Making a total of how much ? 

Colonel Appor. $39,429,000. 

The Cuatrman. Now under the appropriation last year, then you 
allocated to the Far Eastern Command a total of some $39 million ? 

Colonel Aspor. That is Okinawa only, sir. 

The CyairrMan. That is Okinawa only. 

Colonel Aspor. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman, All right. Now any other place outside of Oki 
nawa? The Philippines or anywhere else ¢ 
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Colonel Anpor. At Guam, there was a total of $36,509,000 appro- 
priated. 

The Cuarrman. Now how much is that? 

Colonel Aspor, $36,509,000 at Guam. 

The CHarrmMaNn, All right. 

Colonel Anpor. That is Anderson Field. 

The CuatrMan. All right. What other place? 

Mr. Snort. What have you at Saipan, Colonel ? 

Colonel Assor. Nothing at Saipan. 

Mr. Suorr. Nothing at Saipan or Tinian? 

Colonel Ansor. Nothing at Tinian. 

Mr. Suorr. But Guam and Okinawa? 

Colonel Ansor. Guam and Okinawa. 

The Cuairman. Anything at the Philippines? 

Colonel Anpor. Nothing for the Philippines. 

The Cuairman. All right. Then the committee can understand, 
under the lump-sum appropriation last year, installations were estab- 
lished at Guam and Okinawa. 

Colonel Anpor. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the total amount of these two installations is 
in the neighborhood of $75 million. 

Colonel Aspor. $75 million, approximately, sir. 

The CuHamman. $75 million. Now in this year you propose to es- 
tablish a Far East Area at what place? 

Now give them again. 

Colonel Asgor. We propose work on Okinawa at Kadena, Naha, 
Bolo, and Futema. 

The CHAtRMAN. Now those are the same bases that you have spent 
money on in the past. 

Colonel Aspor. Those are the same bases. 

The Carman. Now, what military installations are on Okinawa ¢ 

What are the different types? 

Mr. Suorr. Sort of a take-off for B-29’s. 

Colonel Assor. This is off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the Japanese Treaty, does that effect our occu- 
pancy of Okinawa or any of those islands like Iwo? 

Colonel Ansor. That does not affect anything but the Japanese 
home islands. 

The Crnarrmman. Then the committee can understand some $75 
million has already been appropriated for Guam and Okinawa. How 
much is to be used at Guam and how much is to be used at Okinawa? 

Colonel Anpor. At Guam we are asking in the basic program for 
$8.446.000. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How much for Okinawa ? 

Mr. Kevctener. But that is zeroed out. 

General Myers. That has been zeroed out. 

Colonel Anpor. Oh, that has been zeroed out since. We are asking 
nothing for the basic program at Guam. 

The Cramaman. All right. Then it is all for Okinawa. 

Mr. Rivers. Okinawa and Iwo. 

Colonel Annor. No, Iwo Jima has also been zeroed out of the basic 
program, so what is left is all Okinawa. 

Mr. Kevitener. How about Clark Air Field? 
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Mr. Suort. Colonel, it is a pretty big hop from Guam to Okinawa. 
Of course you boys running the show I guess know what you are 
doing because of improvement in planes, distance and speed and all 
that. It seems to me, though, you certainly shouldn’t forget or over- 
look Iwo Jima on a hop from Guam to Japan—Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
on. 

Colonel Anpor. May I make a correction to what I said a minute 
ago first and then I will answer your question. I said all of the 
balance was for Okinawa. That was incorrect. There was $4,175,000 
for Clark Field in the Philippines. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Colonel Aspor. And the rest of it is all Okinawa. 

The Cuamman. Then this item only relates to $4 million for Clark 
Field in the Philippines and the balance of it at Okinawa? 

Colonel Ansor. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnamman. That is right. 

Colonel Aszor. Now, on the relationship of Guam and Iwo Jima 
to Okinawa and Japan, Guam is our major backup base, sort of a 
rear area base, for the Far East. Iwo Jima is an emergency stopping 
place more than anything else. It is not a major backup base. It is 
useful to take care of aircraft that are damaged or run into weather. 
It gives them a stopping place. It is a good base for air-sea rescue 
operations, for aircraft that are down in that area. 

Mr. Suorr. Good. 

The Crairman. All right. Then the committee can understand 
briefly this. Last year you were allocated some $75 million for bases 
in Okinawa and at Guam. This year you are asking for $32 million, 
the major portion of it to be used to augment the field at Okinawa, 
less $4 million at Clark Field in the Philippines. 

Colonel Anrsor, That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. Now off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The CratrmMan. Is any of the money in this bill being used for 
family housing at Okinawa / 

Colonel Ansor. Nothing in this bill for family housing at Okinawa. 

The CuammMan. What effect does it have on the military personnel 
to be separated from their family for any length of time on Okinawa? 

Colonel Assor. From my experience, sir, it is bad. 

The Crarrman. All right, why aren’t you trying to correct the 
situation and have family houses constructed there? What is the 
reason ? 

Colonel Assor. I believe our instructions in this bill were not to 
include family housing. Can you verify that or not, General Myers. 

General Timpernake. That is right, sir. That was one of the 
things deferred by the Bureau of the Budget, and OSD, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That comes up in the supplementary authorization. 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. 

The CratrmMan. Well, of course when men are detailed 

General TimperLaAke. Supplementary and 1954 program. 

Mr. Smarr. There was substantial housing in the *52 bill, wasn’t 
there, General ? 

General Timper“take. Yes, that is right. 
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Colonel Assor. There is. There are 275 sets now under construc- 
tion and they will help to alleviate the shortage and will somewhat 
reduce the time lag in bringing families over. They do not meet 
the total needs. 

The CuatrMan,. All right. 1 think the committee has all the infor- 
mation necessary in regard to this item. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. General Timberlake, didn’t the Bureau of the 
Budget make a pretty substantial saving in your entire program 
this vear? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. Ciementre. Lopping off about 50 percent of the projects, in 
money ¢ 

General TIMBERLAKE. Just about 50 percent, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, General, we'll turn to page 45 of your bill. 
‘Thank you very much. 

General TimBerLAke. 3.5 to 1.5 billion, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Smart, on page 45 of the bill these items 
are those which the committee has agreed to by substitution: is it not / 
Mr. Smart. Well, that was done in the last bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you see. Let’s see what it says here. “Strike 
so much thereof under the heading, ‘Continental United States’, and 
subheading ‘Operational Support Facilities,’ in section 301 reads 
as follows. That is Baltimore and McGuire. 

Now, at McGuire we said, “and insert in lieu thereof MeGuire.” 

Mr. CLemEenTE. New Jersey. 

The Cuatrman. Wrightstown. 

Mr. CLemente. Wrightstown. 

The CHatrMan. Now let me get it straight in my mind. These are 
bases that were put in the last bill which have been changed by consent 
of the committee to some other site; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And reprogramed ¢ 

Mr. Ctemente. Not McGuire. 

McGuire has been enlarged, isn’t that right, General ? 

General TimpertakKr. It has been enlarged. 

Mr. Crementr. Hammonton is the new base, instead of Lancaster. 

Mr. Keviener. Friendship and McGuire, Mr. Chairman, were in 
155 and they are now added together, so to speak, and placed entirely 
at McGuire. 

In other words, the $43 million for Friendship and the $23 million 
for McGuire now become $74 million-odd, for MeGuire. Everything 
is shifted to McGuire, in other words. 

The Cuatrman. All right. What about Hammer Field at Fresno, 
Calif. ? 

Mr. Smarr. You will recall] that the city council—— 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. —— at Fresno unanimously voted against the Air Force 
coming. At the last moment they had to transfer to Travis and at 
a saving of a million dollars or more. 

The CHamman. That is right. Then this is establishing it at 
Travis ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. It is putting into formal legislative language what the 
committee has already agreed to. 
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Mr. CLementer. You are striking out Hammer. 

The CuatrmMan. How about the next one on page 47, Offutt ? 

Mr. Kewtiener. The authorization for Offutt Air Force Base, as 
it appeared in Public Law 155, is repealed, and a new, and smaller, 
authorization for Offutt is inserted. 

Sioux City Airport is also inserted for $1,746,000. 

Mr. Rivers. So it is just the top of the page there. 

The Cnamman. Why wasn’t just merely the amount of money 
stricken at Oifutt, instead of striking out the whole thing ? 

Mr. Smart. You will recall there, Mr. Chairman, there was a trans- 
fer, I believe it was an Air Defense Command unit. 

General Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Which had been transferred to Offutt and they trans- 
ferred it to Sioux City and that was reported to the House on the 
debate on last year’s bill. 

The Cuarmman. What about Hensley Air Force Base ? 

General Tumper.ake. That is a new one, 

The CHairman. Tell us about that. That is a new one you estab 
lished. 

General Timbernake. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is the military reason first of putting it down 
at Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. CLementr. Texas is one. What is the second one? 

General Timper.ake. It is part of the Air Defense Command. It 
is understandable why it should be in the Fort Worth-Dallas area. 

Mr. Coir. Where do vou strike it out ¢ 

General Timpertake. We are substituting, sir, Majors Field, Green- 
ville, Tex., for Hensley Field, due to the industrial saturation of 
Hensley as it was claimed the other day, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Hensley is right on the edge of Dallas. 

General Timpertake. It is half way between. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. 

General TimperLake. Half way between Dallas and Fort Worth. 

The CuHarrMan. You read it this way. 

“D. Strike so much thereof under the heading ‘Continental United 
States’, and so forth,” and insert in lieu thereof the following, and 
this is what you are striking out, Hensley. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And substitute Greenville, Tex., for that base. 

General Trmpertakr. And Greenville, Tex., is over in title 3, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Where is the language of Greenville ? 

Mr. Keviener. That is farther back in the bill, just land acquisition, 
for $23,000. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes, I see. 

Mr. Rivers. All you are asking, Mr. Chairman, for Greenville in 
this authorization is the actual procurement of the land? 

General Timper.aker. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. At this time. 

The CHamman. We have already agreed on the Middletown and 
Hammonton. What about your figures, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Keiiener. At the bottom of the page, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Kenienrr. Those are merely the changes in Public Law 155 to 
make the arithmetic correct. 
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Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. I have an amendment right at this 
point. 

Mr. Keviener. There is another thing in the bill, however, and that 
is the Birmingham depot, which appears on page 38 of the bill. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Trmpertake. You asked for some contract information on 
that, Mr. Chairman. It is on page 360 of the book. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we have been trying to get that 
information ever since last night. We may be able to get it over the 
phone here before the committee adjourns. 

The CHatrrman. All right. We will pass that one over. 

Mr. Cots. Let’s approve it subject to being withdrawn after. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Cotx. Let’s approve it subject to its being withdrawn after they 
present the information, because I am sure they are going to be able 
to support it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. SuHorr. You have a lot of planes down at Birmingham. 

General Timber take. Right, sir. 

The Cuairman. B irmingham i is all right with that understanding, 
then. 

Now, anything else, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Rivers has a suggested amendment at the bot- 
tom of page 48, Mr. Chairman. 

It would be a new section 304, and would read as follows: 

In the prosecution of military public works projects authorized by this title, 
the Department of the Air Force may utilize the services of either the Corps of 
Engineers, — irtment of the Army or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, in such manner and to such extent as will promote efficiency 
in operation. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I brought that up the other day and 
Mr. Secretary Finletter said it would be a good thing because it would 
immediately indicate the will of this committee to give the Air Force 
a chance to build these things without any delay whatever. Not cast- 
ing any reflection on the Department of the Army. 

The Cuamman. Of course 

Mr. Rivers. And it would engender a spirit of competition and you 
would be certain that you could utilize either one based on availability 
and the economies. 

It can hurt nothing. If either one of them can’t do it—— 

The Cuamman. There is no objection from my viewpoint to the 
amendment, but of course the Air Force is going to still stay with 
the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. They utilize the Navy now in certain instances. 

The Carman. It can’t do any harm. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; that is right. 

General Torpertake. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force particularly 
in technical buildings does a lot of its own work now, and I think we 
should be included with the construction services. 

Mr. Rivers. You are included. 

Mr. Cremente. It is optional. 

Mr. Rivers. It is optional. You may use it. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the purpose of his amendment. 
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General TimpertaAke. Right, sir. 

The Carman. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 
It doesn’t hurt anything. 

Now, I want to get this for the record: How much was authorized 
last year for the Air Force, General Myers? 

General Myers. I have the—— 

The CHatrrman. $3 billion ? 

General Myrrs. It was $3.2 billion, as I remember it, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How much did you have left over from the 1951 
publie works bill? 

Mr. Ciemente. Is that $3 billion? 

General Myers. $3 billion. 

Mr. Ketitener. That is not the correct figure. 

The Cuatrman. What is the correct figure? 

Mr. Keviener. $3.543,616,800, and against that there was an appro- 
priation of $2,071,200,000. 

The Cuarrman. Then of your authorization of $3 billion, Congress 
appropriated $2 billion, and of the $2 billion, how much has been 
spent ¢ 

General Myers. Of the $2 billion, as of today—— 

The CHatrmMan. $400 million ? 

General Myers. As of today, sir, a little over $500 million has been 
obligated, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. At this date, how much have you unob- 
ligated to your credit? 

General Myers. We have approximately $1.5 billion. 

The Cuatrman. All right. You got $1.5 billion appropriated, but 
unobligated to your credit now. 

General Myers. Out of the last year’s bill, sir. 

The Cmutrman. That is right. 

Put that in the record, because we will have to give the House that 
information. 

Now, take title V. 

Mr. Ciementer. Mr. Chairman, that is on old projects; is it not? 

General Myers. What is that? 

Mr. Ciemente. That is on old approved projects, the billion and a 
half you have? 

General Myers. Those are approved projects; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. How many hospitals are being author- 
ized in this public works bill? 

General Trapertake. This is General Twitchell, of the Surgeon 
General’s office. 

The CHatrman. All right, General. 

General Twircnety. I have summary sheets sufficient for everyone. 

In this program for °53, Zone of the Interior, there are seven hos- 
pitals authorized, and one hospital overseas. 

The Cuatrman. A little louder, and not quite so fast. 

General Twircneti. There are seven hospitals in the Zone of the 
Interior, and one overseas. 

The Cuatrman. New hospitals? 

General Twrrcuei.. Yes, sir; hospital facilities. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Start No.1. Where is your first one? 

‘Tell us where each one of these hospitals is. 
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General Twirrcnei.. Each one of these hospitals has been set up in 
the bill as we have gone through it. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us now, specifically, under the heading in the 
bill, “Hospitals.” 

General Twircnen.. The first hospital has been approved. It is 
at Bunker Hill, Ind... which is a 100-bed hospital on a 150-bed 
chassis, sir. 

The second one is at Homestead, Fla., which is a 150-bed hospital on 
a 150-bed chassis. 

Lincoln, Nebr., 150 on 300. Plattsburg, 150 on 300, 

The CuamMman. Plattsburg / 

General Twrreneni. Yes, sir. That will go, of course, with this 
bill, whichever way that goes. 

Selma, La., 100 on 100, 

Sioux City, Iowa, 150 on 300; and Tye Field, Tex., 150 on 300, 

The Cuatrman. Then the bill calls for seven brand-new hospitals ¢ 

General Twircueni. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. How many dispensaries are established under 
the bill? 

General Twrrcnein. These are Zone of Interior figures that I am 
quoting at the present time. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

General Twrrceneie. Six dispensaries, four in the bill and two at 
zero bases, and ten infirmaries. 

The CHairMan. Six dispensaries and ten infirmaries 

General Twrrenein. Yes, sir; 25 dental clinics. 

The Cuatrman. Read for the record where your six dispensaries 
are to be established. 

General Twrrenrenn. Mr. Chairman, I have not broken that down. 

The Coairman. All right, then; put it in the record. 

General Twircueir.. I will do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


LOCATION OF DISPENSARIES IN ZONE OF INTERIOR 
LOCATION 
Limestone Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine. 
Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 


Galveston Municipal Airport, Galveston, Tex. 
Lawson Air Force Base, Columbus, Ga. 


ZERO BASE 


McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Washington National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

General Twrrcnecy.. I have the infirmaries broken out, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then you are not limiting your hospitals to 25-year 
construction basis, but are also putting some in at 10-year; is that 
right ¢ 

General Twrrenent. That is right. The construction of the hos- 
pital is comparable to the construction of the base. If the base is being 
built on a semipermanent type, the hospital is being built semi- 
permanent. 

The Cuatrman. Now, have you standardized the type of construe 
tion in the various six hospitals? 
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General Twrrcnetn. Yes, sir; by direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. How much is it costing a square foot to build your 
hospitals ? 

General Twircnett. The permanent type hospitals. The estimated 
cost is $24 per square foot. The temporary cost is $17; the semi- 
permanent, per square foot. 

The CHAmMAN. Now, as to the plans and specifications, are they 
duplicates of each other or are you drawing each plan separately ? 

Ranieed TwircHett. The plans are duplicates. They are a stand- 
ard plan for each size hospital. There are standard plans for the 
temporary or the semipermane nt and there are standard plans for 
the permanent type hospital. Permanent types are multistory. The 
temporary types are single-story. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question on that ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, 

Mr. Harpy. There is a 87 square foot difference in the construction 
cost as between your 10- and 25-year life; is that right / 

General Twrrceuetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What does that consist of, primarily, General? Your 
building itself is not much difference. Is that primarily equipment ? 

General Twrrcnrii. The building itself is considerably different, 
Mr. Hardy. The single-story, semipermanent type hospital is com- 
pared to a multistory fire-resistant type structure in the 25-year life. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not have, then, in your 10-year program for 
hospitals, masonry buildings? 

General Twrrenetn. Only where masonry buildings or concrete 
block will be cheaper to accomplish our purpose than the wood facili- 
ties, that are available in the area. We find in our various surveys that 
there are certain areas where it is cheaper to do masonry block than 
it is wood. 

The CuarrMan. Now, what caused the committee to have the hos- 
pitals presented all at one time instead of keeping the Bureau of 
Medicine sitting here on these seven items ? 

General Twircue tt. As we did last year, we decided to consider 
them all at onetime. Now, that is the full—— 

The Crairman. What do you estimate your hospital population 
will be of your total group ? 

General TwircueL.. We have estimated a requirement for the 126- 
wing program for 24,367 beds world-wide. 

The Cuairman. How many in continental United States? 

General Twrrene... In the continental United States, 19,845 beds. 

The Cnamman. All right. I think the committee got all the in- 
formation about that. 

Mr. Core. What is your per-bed cost of permanent construction / 

General Twircnett. The per-bed cost of permanent construction 
varies very definitely with the size of the institution and varies from 
some $12 or $14 thousand per bed up to $20,000 per bed. 

The smaller institutions cost more per bed than the larger institution. 

Mr. Corr. Does that per-bed include the equipment ? 

General Twircnety. That includes all the installed equipment, sir, 
except for such items as heavy X-ray equipment or dental equipment 
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which we have to purchase through medical sources because of long 
lead time on obtaining them. 

The CuarrmMan. Any provision made in the hospitalization pro- 
gram for osteopaths ¢ 

General Twircuein. No, sir: not at this time. 

The CrarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, one question : 

Are any of these installations going to be built away from the 
air base ? 

General Twrrcenety. They will be on the air base, but not neces- 
sarily in the center. We are trying to move them away from the 
center of the base, because of parking facilities for all the people that 
come to the hospital. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is, it is safe to assume that each is in con- 
nection with an installation / 

General L Spt oepe a Each hospital with an installation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

General TwircneLy. We are not building what is known as class IT 
installations in some of the other services, where they are completely 
separate from a base. 

Mr. Suorr. General, don’t you think you might use osteopaths and 
optometrists ? 

General Twircne ti. We are using optometrists. 

Mr. SHorr. You are using them ? 

General TwircHE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr, 1 wish you would grant a few more commissions. 

General Twircue.i. We have granted commissions to optometrists. 

The CHairman. Now, tell us about outside continental United 
States. 

How many in this bill do you propose to build outside of the United 
States ¢ 

General Twircnett. How many hospitals? 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

General Twircnety. One, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that to be? 

General Twrrcueu. | will have to look in the bill to see. 

Mr. Suorr. North Africa ¢ 

General Twircnei. It is at North Africa—Nouasseur. 

Mr. CieMente. French Morocco. 

The CHairMan. What is its bed capacity ? 

Mr. Snort. French Morocco. 

General Twrrenet.. French Morocco 

The CuarrMan. All right. How many hospitals has the Air Force 
outside of continental United States, excluding Alaska? 

General Twircuett. May I furnish that for the record, please? 

The Cuamman. All right. 

General Twircnett. I have not put it together that way. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

General Twircne.. I can tell you how many beds we have outside 
of the United States, but not 

The Cuarrman. All right; how many beds? 

General TwrrcneLi. Overseas requirement of 4,522 beds, sir. 

The Cuairman. Now, that includes Alaska ? 

General Twircuetn. That includes Alaska; yes, sir. 





The Cuarrman. All right. Put in the record the number of hos- 
pitals you have outside of continental United States, where they are 
located, and the number of hospitals in Alaska, and where they are 
located. 

The number and location of hospitals outside the continental United States, 
and the number and location of hospitals in Alaska is classified information 
and was furnished to the Committee separately. 

Mr. Suorr. Our biggest one, general, is in Honolulu; that is Army. 

General TwircHett. That is an Army hospital. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

The Caatrman. Are there any hospitals outside of Continental 
United States that you are not using with the Army or the Navy ! 

General TwircHe.L. We are using all hospitals in the United States 
and out of the United States in conjunction with all three services, 
as a complete overlap, and we do not build a hospital where there 1s an 
Army hospital within reasonable distance, and we consider reasonable 
distance 50 miles. 

The Cuarrman. All hospitals are available to all three services? 

General TwircHe.L. Yes, sir; and Veterans hospitals. 

The CHarrman. And there hospitals that you are building in the 
continental United States are available to the Navy and to the Army 
and vice versa ¢ 

General TwircHEeLL. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What is the total number of hospitals in con- 
tinental United States that the Air Force has? 

General Twircne i. There are 151 zone of interior installations, 
and by that installations, I mean bed-producing installations which 
may be infirmaries. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General TwircHe.u. Or hospitals. 

The CuarrmMan. Let’s not get infirmaries and hospitals in the same 
sentence. Just let’s talk about hospitals. 

Fut in the record how many you classify as hospitals and put in 
the record how many you classify as infirmaries in the Air Force in 
continental United States. 

Then you can add how many dispensaries you got. So the com- 
mittee can understand on all this hospital program, both for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, they are jointly used. — 

General TwrrcHE.L. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And available to any man? 

General Twrrcenet. Yes, sir; I prepared my statement on beds, 
because that is the common expression in the Department of Defense, 
as to total beds, as to their location, without differentiation. 


Current medical facilities 
| fae :< { 
| Hospitals | Intirmaries | Dispensaries 


Zone of interior.. ‘ ; i 7 3: 44 
Alaska... | y ee 
Other overseas... . E ‘ : 1 & 


The Cuatrman. What is the total bed capacity of the Department 
of Defense, then? Have you that information ¢ 
General Twircue... I do not have that information. 
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The CHarrman. I see. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question about the pro- 
posed hospital at Nouaseur, in French Morocco? Does the Air 
Force have any hospital facilities of consequence in French Morocco 
now ¢ 

General Twrrcne i. At the present time, there are two hospitals of 
100-bed capacity which are Quonset type construction that were built 
by the contractors and were operating them to care for the Air Force 
and for the contractor people since there is no other medical care 
there. 

Mr. Harpy. A purely makeshift arrangement; is that right? 

General Twircuetnt. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Then is the hospital you are building at Nouaseur in- 
tended to serve all of your b: ases 1n French Morocco ¢ 

General TwircuetL. No, sir. There is another one at Benguerir, 
and one at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Navy have a hospital at Port Lyautey that 
serves the Air Force personnel ¢ 

General Twircnet.., They have a small infirmary type hospital at 
Port Lyautey at the present time. It is approximately 70 miles from 
the Air Force site at Benguerir. 

At the present time they do take Air Force patients, since there are 
very few in the Benguerir area. 

Mr. Harpy. The distances in French Morocco are a little like they 
are in Texas; arent they? You don’t think of them in quite the same 
way ¢ 

General Twirrcuett. You don’t think of them in quite the same way, 
but 70 miles is a long run if you have a man in critical condition fol- 
lowing an airplane crash. 

The Cuairman. Let me get this in the record. What is the total 
strength of the Air Force medical branch / 

General Twircnevy. At the present time? 

The Cuaiman. At the present time. 

General TwrrenetL., Approximately 3,300, 

The CuatrMan. 3.300 officer strength ? 

General Twircuetn.. Now, that is medical officer strength. It does 
not include dental and veterinary and Women’s Service Corps nurses. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. Break down in the record the dif- 
ferent ranks there of that 3,000. 

General Twircuett. You mean by colonels, and so on ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. How many flag officers have you in 
the Medical Corps ¢ 

General Twircnetn. Offhand, I would say there are eight. 

The CHarrmMan. How many dental officers have you ? 

General Twircne... I can’t answer that one, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

What is the number of corpsmen or nurses you have? In other 
words, give the committee for the reeord—— 

General Twircuett. Approximately 2,000, or 2,500, right now. I 
happen to know that. 

The Cuatrman. Give for the record the strength of the Air Force 
Medical Corps. You call it the Air Force Medical Corps. 

General Twircnetnt. Medical Corps of the Air Force. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


USAF medical service duty strength by corps and grade, May 28, 1952 


a = . : —_—— . 5 : 
| ... | Briga- Lieu- | | ac, | First | Second 
Corps ns dier ‘Colonel; tenant | Major ; Fail Lieu- | Lieu Total 
ans General Colonel sa tenant ! tenant 
MC 3 li 142 176 244 | 1,443 1, 218 3 7 
DC ] 40 97 } 150 SS4 522 1,712 
VC 6 26 33 112 26 1] 21 
Mac 9 66 233 178 $24 95 2,17 
AFNC 1 8 64 713 1, O59 1, 000 2, 845 
WMSC. 1 1 6 4 34 33 126 
ci’ are 4 il 208 374 739 3, 676 3, 283 2, 014 10, 309 


The Cuatrman. General Timberlake, anything—— 

Mr. Price. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman: How far 
advanced are you in the 1952 program, General / 

General Twircneti. Not at all, sir. We have not started construc- 
tion. If you recall, the Appropriations Committee sent the hos- 
pital program back to the Secretary of the Air Force and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense office and the Bureau 
of the Budget completely restudied our program of 1952, and based 
it on figures which we had developed in actual bed-occupancy ex- 
perience, and sick-rate experience, reducing our bed requirements by 
approximately 1,300 beds. 

That program was approved approximately one month ago by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

At the present time, the drawings for temporary-type hospitals 
are in the final working drawing stage, and ready to go within ap- 
proximately 45 days to the district engineers to start construction. 

Mr. Price. How about the permanent ? 

General TwrreneuL. The permanent-type hospitals are divided 
between the Army and the Air Force for planning. Both of us are 
in about the same position; the Army is planning the 250 on 500 
bed hospitals, and 500 on 1,000 beds. The Air Force plans the 
smaller sizes. Those plans are in the final preliminaries. 

The contractors will now carry the—the architect engineer contrac 
tor will now carry through to working drawings. We should have 
those in approximately 45 to 60 days, to send to the district to get 
the final working drawings and construction started. 

Mr. Suorr. General, I don’t want to be critical, but, then, 1952 is 
about half gone, and I think vou should put a burr under the saddle 
of someone to get started, because hospitals in the drawing stage 
and on blueprint can’t take care of sick and injured men. 

General Twrrenein. It doesn’t take care of a single patient. 

Mr. Snorr. That is the whole point. 

General Twrrcenety. And our difficulty, sir, has not been with the 
Air Force: our difficulty has been in convincing individuals in other 
departments. 

The Cuairman. What individual— 

Mr. Srorr. Tam glad you mentioned that. 

The Cnuarman. Wait one minute. Let’s clear that up now. 

Congress passed a law: did ae not / 

General Twrrcenenn.. Yes, si 
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The Cuamman. And we appropriated money for them; did we not ? 

General TwircHeti. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who is holding them up? 

Mr. CLemente. Don’t answer that. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; I do want to know it, because it is our 
responsibility. 

General TraperLaAke. Could I answer that, sir. 

The Cuairman. Yes; somebody else answer that. 

Mr. Suorr. Besides the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. Who is holding up your hospital program ? 

General Trmpertake. You see, the Congress appropriates the 
money, there is a certain thing called the apportionment procedure, 
where the money is given from the Bureau of the Budget to the 
services to actually spend. In gomg through this apportionment 
for hospitals in particular, it has been very difficult in that we had 
to have all the drawings approved by the Bureau of the Budget per- 
sonnel before they could be put in these preliminary and construction 
Stages. 

Mr. Gavin. How long does the Bureau of the Budget take on a 
matter of that kind, in approving these plans that you submit to them ? 

General Twrrcene i. They are fairly rapid, but the difficulty has 
been that we do not agree necessarily on the plans that we have sub- 
mitted in square footage, and utilization of certain professional areas. 

The CHatrman. Now, General, you haven't yet advised the com- 
mittee who had caused the delay, and where is the delay. You gave 
some explanation about drawing plans. 

Now, what is holding up the program? How come the program 
hasn’t gone forward. 

General TrmpertaKke. The- 

Mr. Ciementr. You can’t get the authorization. 

The Cuarrman. Let everybody listen to the general. 

General Trmpertake. The Department of the Air Force, the Office, 
Secretary of the Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget are respon- 
sible for the delays in not releasing the money for this construction, 
sir. 

Now, whether they were right or wrong in delaying us—— 

The Ciarrman. You say the Secretary of Defense; the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Air Force? 

General Timpertake. The Air Force. 

The CHamman. All right; who is responsible in the Air Force? 
Mr. Finletter ? 

General Twircue i. I will taken certain responsibilities for that, 
Mr. Vinson, because I have been in the position of approving from 
the Air Force viewpoint the construction plans as developed by well- 
known hospital architect-engineers. We have been unable to get cer- 
tain individuals in the Bureau of the Budget level to agree with what 
the architect-engineers, hospital designers, and certain professional 
people like myself, feel are necessary in certain professional areas. 

The CHarrMan. Have you anyone in the Bureau of the Budget 
better qualified to draw the plans and specifications of a hospital 
than architects who are familiar with that type of architectural 
work? 

General Twircene... That would be a personal opinion, Mr. Vin- 
son. I would rather not answer that. 
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The Cuarrman. All right; I am asking you a personal opinion. 
General TwrrcueLt. May I ask to have it off 
The Cuarrman. I would say you do not. 

Mr. Bares. Next question. 

Mr. Price. I think we should put the Bureau under the proper 
place. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart and Mr. Kelleher, you write a letter 
to the Department and tell the Department these facts we have de- 
veloped here, and the committee is not satisfied, and we want to know 
what has caused it, and how soon this hospital program can get on. 

As Mr. Short said, a man shot down in Korea and brought back— 
he wants a place to be taken care of. 

General Twirrcuett. Mr. Vinson, may I assure you the Medical 
Department is still taking care of them, but not necessarily in 
hospitals. 

The CHarrmMan. I understand that. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHairmMan. Let’s go to the next question. 

Mr. Ciemen're. I wanted to ask him one question about the hos- 
pitals. Are you building the hospital at Nouasseur in two phases? 

General Twrreneii. Yes, sir; we want a 500-bed hospital when 
the hospital is fully developed and we are starting on a 150 on 500 
bed, and anticipate going from there to 250 on the same 500 chassis, 
and then build up to the total 500 on 500; in other words, by steps, 
as we need it. 

Mr. CLementr. Are you also anticipating building some hospitals 
in Rabat and Sidi Slimane, French Morocco ? 

General Twircuein. Yes, sir; there is a hospital for Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. CLemente. How about Rabat? 

General Twircnei.. Rabat has a 50-bed temporary type hospita!. 
Just 50 beds. It is a cross between an infirmary and a hospital. 

Mr. Bares. Do we have access to French facilities, and are they 
going to use ours, or is there going to be any coordination between 
our forces and theirs, as far as hospitals is concerned ¢ 

General Twirrcne ti. That is a question I can’t answer, except at 
the present time I do know that.we are taking care of other nationals 
in our hospitals, where they do not have hospitals. 

The French ordinarily do not build hospitals for their people. 
Their people are in general taken care of in the community by the 
doctor who goes out to the billet and sees them. They have an 
entirely different system than we do. 

Mr. Bares. Do you want to touch a little bit, General, on the coor- 
dination that the various services have and with the Veterans Admin- 
istration in utilization of hospital facilities ? 

General Twrrcnety. Yes, sir. I might use Reno as an example. 
We are going into Reno. We propose to build at Reno a small, 50- 
bed hospital. The Veterans Administration in Reno has beds avail- 
able, and we are now utilizing 25 beds in the Reno area for our Air 
Force people as they go in there. 

The same thing is true in Alexandria, La. We have a 25-bed 
infirmary at Alexandria and we utilize the Veterans hospital which 
is some 4 miles distant. That is true in all three services in the utiliza- 
tion of veterans facilities where they have the beds, and the people 
to take care of our patients. 
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Frequently they do not have the specialists required. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, before you build a hospital you check 
with the VA and the other various services ? 

General Twrreneti. Yes, sir; that is coordinated by the Medical 
Policy Council and each one of these hospitals has been cleared by 
the Medical Polic y Council of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the VA: yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. General, you reimburse VA, do you not, for the 
use of facilities ? 

General TwrrcneLy. Yes, sir; that is a fixed fee fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members—— 

Mr. Hess. Let me ask a question : 

General, do you use Air Force doctors, or do you use VA doctors? 

General Twircuett. VA doctors. Some time our Air Force doc- 
tors go in and help out. 

The Cuaimman. Thank you very much, General. We appreciate 
the information. 

Put in the record, now, the answers to the questions we asked. 

General Twircne.u. Yes, sir. 

The CiairMAn. So we will have a complete picture of the Air Force 
Medical Corps. 

Now, General Timberlake, that finishes your bill; is that correct? 

General Trmpernake. That is correct, except one statement you 
asked be submitted in the record; the hospitals. 

The CuamrMan. Yes; give us that information for the committee. 

Oif the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kelleher, have you any things you’d like to 
discuss to make a complete hearing on the Air Force phase of the bill ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHairman. What are they? 

Mr. Keiiener. The first relates to the zero bases. 

The Cuairman. All right. Now let’s clear that up, because there 
has been a little confusion about zero bases. 

Mr. Ketiener. Right. The bill in January, General, will include 
in addition to the second slice items the first slice items for the zero 
bases, is that right ? 

General Myers. The authorization will? 

Mr. Ketuener. Yes. You said it would yesterday. 

General Myers. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keiitener. It will include those. 

General Myers. The first supplemental will include the basic as 
shown in this book on the zero items. 

Mr. Keiiener. Right. The committee will have at that time no 
choice but to approve those items in effect, that is substantially correct, 
isnt 1t¢ 

General Myers. I think 

Mr. Keviener. Since you will be already constructing them. 

General Myrrs. I think that is correct. 

The Cramman. I suggest, Mr. Kelleher, you stand up there so the 
committee can hear better. 

Mr. Kevciener. Right. 
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The Cuamman. We have to clear up a little about this zero busi- 
ness. I don’t like that word “zero” anyhow. ' 

Mr. Keviener. The first one, Mr. Chairman, was the question 
whether the bill in January will include in addition to the second 
slice items the first slice items for the zero bases, and General Myers 
answered, “Yes; it will.” 

The second is the statement that the committee will have no choice 
but to approve those items, and that is certainly substantially true, 
since that is the reason they are getting this present approval of the 
committee, so as to build them right away. 

The ultimate effect of this will be to increase the authorization in 
Public Law 155 by approximately $94,000,000. 

Now, the concluding question is: How and when will the committee 
have the opportunity to pass upon the $94 million in deferred items, 
the authority for which could be repealed at this time, and reenacted 
later if those items could be known at this time. 

In other words, you are going to have all of Public Law 155. You 
are going to defer a number of items to effect savings to take care of 
the 394 million now. 

Those items are not eliminated, as I understand it, but merely de- 
ferred and will be built in the 126 program later on. 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. And we are required by pub- 
lic law—I can quote it if you want it—to submit at the beginning of 
each session of Congress the authorization no longer required ‘and 
that will be submitted in January. 

Mr. KetieHer. But this is required, however. Those deferred 
items are requirements, aren’t they ? 

General Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Not all of them will be. 

Mr. Bares. May or may not be. 

General Myers. That is right, may or may not be. But what I am 
saying is that under our present scheme and by law we will submit in 
January all the unused authorization that we do not require. Our 
present plan at that time, when we come in with our fiscal year 1954 
program which we will make up concurrently with our first supple- 
mental 1953, is that we will cover all items that are required and we 
will rescind any authorization that exists that is not required. 

The CHairman. You do that project by project. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Or base by base. 

Mr. Harpy. And as a matter of fact, isn’t it true that a good many 
of these line items on these zero bases are merely modification of sim1- 
lar line items in Public Law 1554 

General Myrrs. That is right, sir. As an example, a pavement 
item that is in Public Law 155 may be continued. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. So, then, to the extent 

General Myers. In zero. 

Mr. Harpy. That they substitute for those items in 155, then the 
items in 155 will be eliminated, is that right, from your future 
requirements / 

General Myers.To the extent that they substitute for them, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I was talking about. 

General Myers. But our programing should be such that they do 
not substitute for them. 
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Mr. Harpy. They are the ones you will catch when you make your 
evaluation of your unused or unrequired authorization. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Give the committee the figures for the Department 
of the Air. How much have we struck out of the bill and how much 
has been added # 

Mr. Kevttener. We added $960,000 at Perrin Air Force Base for a 
runway that had been eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget by 
mistake. 

General Myers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. We added $16,792,000 in section 302 for housing 
at the ACKW stations, ZI, and overseas. 

We eliminated $110,000 at Hunter Air Force Base for the cemetery. 

The CuatrMayn, That is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. $892,000 at Houma because of a general reduction. 
$37,500 at Stewart for the requirement for additional land. 

$651,000 by the substitution of Charlotte at Punta Gorda, Fla., 
for Venice. 

Mr. Snort. What was that figure ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That was $651,000. 

Mr. Gavin. On that point—— 

The CuarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Let him get through and then we will ask him questions. 

Mr. Ketiener. At Randolph, $2,993,000, which—and this off the 
record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Keviener. And at various locations, ZI, $12,000,000, a com- 
plete elimination. $28 million, various locations, that is “other con- 
struction” in both cases—overseas. 

The CHatrman. What is the total? 

Mr. Keiiener. The total added was $17,752,000. The total de- 
ducted was $44,683,500. 

The net savings, $26,931.500, if my arithmetic is all correct. 

The CHatmman. All right. We will check the figures again to see 
if it is accurate. That makes a pretty good case and I think, mem- 
bers of the committee—— 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batrs. With the exception of Plattsburg. 

Mr. Keivreuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. On the Punta Gorda-Venice item, how much was that? 

Mr. Ketiener. $651,000. 

Mr. Gavin. We discussed that rather briefly, I mean, for a cut of 
$650,000. Are you going to have enough money to complete that 
job if this $650,000 is taken away from you? 

General Myrrs. Well, our present estimate includes it. 

Mr. Bates. A new location. 

Mr. Gaviw. Well, it is a new location, but it was cut $650,000. 

General Myrrs. That is our estimate at the new location, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You are satisfied with that? 

General Myrrs. Yes, sir. 

General Timepertaker. This is the first part of the project, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, it is the first part of the project, but you are 
taking off $650,000. Now, you are going to come back and ‘ask for 
that $650,000 4 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes, they will be back here on many items. 

General Timperiake. Sir, when we come back for this first supple- 
mental, if we see that we need more, we will ask for it. 

The CuHatrmMan. That is right. You needn’t worry about that, Mr. 
Gavin. They will ask. 

Mr. Kelleher, anything further? 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. I think the committee would be inter- 
ested in the views of the Air Force with respect to Section 401. 

The Cuairman. Wait a minute, Mr. Kelleher. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keviener. I think the committee would be interested in an 
expression of views by the Air Force as to what they think Section 
401 provides them in the way of authority. 

Now, that section says in substance that they may acquire lands 
in connection with projects authorized—— 

The CuarrmMan. We haven't come to that. 

Mr. Suorr. We haven't come to title 4 

Mr. Ke.tener. I bring it up at this time only because it applies to 
ach of the Departments and I think it would be interesting to find 
the views of each one of them. 

The CHatrMan. Let’s read. Read section 401, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. [ Reading: | 

The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, are respectively 
authorized, in order to establish or develop the installations and facilities author- 
ized in titles I, II, and III of this act, to acquire lands and rights pertaining 
thereto, or other interests therein, including the temporary use thereof, by dona- 
tion, purchase, exchange of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without 
regard to section 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended. When necessary, con- 
struction of a public works project authorized by this Act may be commenced 
prior to approval of title to the underlying land by the Attorney General as 
required by Section 855, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

I think among the departments there has been a feeling that that 
type of section provide a new substantive authority. In other words 
if it is subsequently discovered that one of the projects approved iv 
this bill requires additional Jand for the construction authorized, the 
departments believe that section 401 in this bill, and the corresponding 
section in Public Law 155, is authority for the acquisition of the land. 
Now the project itself, when defended, had no land item. 

IT think the committee would be interested in hearing their views. 

The Cuaiman. Would they have to submit the project to the com- 
mittee for the acquisition of land ¢ 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, they would. 

The Curran. Well, that is a stopgap. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, that does bring in a considerable de- 
parture from our normal idea about authorizing the acquisition of 
land. It seems to me that we are going pretty far in that provision. 
Maybe I am speeking out of turn. We want to get the Air Force 
reaction to it. 

General Myers. Well, Mr. Chairman, perhaps the legal people 
should answer this, but as I read this it is the same as has been included 
in previous authorization acts. 
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It provides the very same provisions. 

The Cuairman. And if the cost of land is over $25,000, you have 
to submit it to us. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. So that is the safeguard, even if the construction 
Mr. Kelleher has put on it is the one that is in the minds of the 
department. 

General Myers. Yes, sit 

The Cuatmman. In a line item, if you find you have to have land 
to carry bee the line item, you feel you have the authority here to 
it oi . but you have to get a clearance of the two committees 
before you can actually obtain the land? 

General Myers. Yes, sir. I think, sir, that it is very important 
that we do have some such provision as that. 

General Myers. Because we make mistakes in this program. 

The CHarman. Yes. I think you made a mistake in some of 
these things—— 

Mr. Cote. I am net ready to subscribe to Mr. Kelleher’s construc- 
tion and in order that his construction might not be followed, I am 
going to suggest an amendment to make certain. 

Mr. Ketiener. | really don’t construe it. I merely present the 
idea, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Yes. In view of the faet—— 

Mr. Puimsixn. Do we have constructions by any of the legal staffs 
of any of the Armed Services / 

Mr. Ketiener. I have no formal opinion, but I know the opinion 
of the Army is that it does provide a new substantive authority, and 
it is reasonably well defended. 

Mr. Piasiw. That this is something in addition to the existing 
power ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. I just think the committee would 
like to consider it, that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I hope every member of the committee will read 
these sheets that we send out. If you will read these sheets, you will 
be mm better position to know what goes on. It doesn’t take more 
than a half hour to read them. They are sent to every one of you, 
so we can have the viewpoints of 37 men before we act on them. 

There are some out now that every member ought to read. I hope 
each of you will read them. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation on 
these letters, this mimeographed material that is coming to us. 
Frankly, it is hard to differentiate between what we get from this 
committee and the propaganda we get in the way of mimeographed 
literature from organizations. I am afraid a lot of it is going into 
the wastebasket. 

In my opinion, we should put a letter of transmittal showing it 

from the Armed Services Committee on each of these mimeographed 
sheets. 

The Cuatro an. I suggest the Air Force have some officer detailed 
up here so Mr. Van Zandt can differentiate propaganda from some 
housing corporation and an official communication from the committee. 

Mr. Primer. Mr. Chairman, could you inquire of Mr. Kelleher 
with respect to that section 3648 referred to here in section 401—— 
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Mr. Ketiener. That portion of the Revised Statutes precluded the 
making of advance payments by the Government. This would allow 
advance payments to be made. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions from any members of the committee 
to the Air Force on any phase of this bill? 

Mr. Suorr. Under this section 401, you are granted the authority 
to commence construction before you have title approved by the 
Attorney General. 

General Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Very definitely. 

General Myers. That is the section 355 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, the balance of title IV applies to all three 
services. We will take all that up at the end of the hearing, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I still have considerable reservation in 
connection with the troop housing that runs all the way through this 
bill. I have some additional reservations with res pect to certain 
other construction on so-called 10-year bases. 

Now, the troop housing proposition, I believe the total amount in 
this bill, is somewhere between $115 and $120 million. I am not 
ready at this time to unqualifiedly support those items. 

The Cuarmman. What have you to offer in the place of it, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I am doing some work on the matter 
and I had a discussion of the subject yesterday afternoon with Sec- 
retary Lovett. At my suggestion, he told me that he would have a 
conference today with Secretaries Finletter and Pace to try to see 
if there could be worked out a uniform policy with respect to this 
subject. 

Now, I have been into this pretty carefully, particularly with the 
Army. I know the policy which has been followed in the bill before 
us is not consistent with the policy which the Army believes is a 
reasonable policy from their standpoint. 

So with respect to every one of these items, I am going to need some 
more justification. 

Mr. Gavin. Briefly, where is the differential ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it is a rather complicated situation which T hesi- 
tate to take up the time of the committee on this morning, and that 
is why I merely wanted to register my reservation with respect to the 
housing, because I am still trying to get something worked out on it. 

The Cuatrman. Now, is your study developing the fact that it is 
costing one department more than the other to build per square foot 
the barracks for the respective services ? 

And are you trying to standardize it and say that the barracks 
of the Air Force, the Army and the Navy, should all cost so much 
per square foot? Is that what you are driving at? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that insofar as possible, it should be standard- 
ized. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Not only with respect to cost per square foot but with 
respect to the space objectives for permanent posts and for the existing 
emergency and for total mobilization if we have to come to it. Now 
it seems to me—— 
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The Cuarrman. Now, what is the square foot allowed for total 
mobilization? When you mobilize the country what do you figure on, 
how much per square foot per individual ¢ 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, I think that is 60 square feet. 

The Cuatrman. What is it—— 

General Myers. Per man. 

The CHarrman. What are you allowing in this bill for this 
emergency ? 

General Myers. We are allowing 72 square feet per man. 

The Cuarrman. What are you allowing in peacetimes ? 

General Myers. Seventy-two, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Seventy-two and 60, is that it? 

Mr. Suorr. Sixty. 

General Myers. Sixty, sir, I think it is. 

The Cuatrrman. Why do you make such a difference in general 
mobilization and in this emergency ? 

General Myers. Well, purely because the general mobilization we 
feel sure isa temporary thing. We do not know how long this present 
emergency is going to last. 

The Cuatrman. Is 72 square feet just about what you figure that 
the medical requirements, the health requirement and the proper space 
per capita, should be? 

General Myers. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. General Timberlake, you have something to say? 

General TimBerLAke. That is correct, General Twitchell is here. 

The Cuamrman. General, come around here, please, sir. General, 
you are the head of the Medical Services, aren’t you ¢ 

General Twirrcuett. No, I am one of the officers in General Arm- 
strong’s section. 

The Cuamman. Give us some information, from a health stand- 
point, what is the proper square footage in general mobilization and 
what is the proper square footage in emergency and peacetimes? 

General Twrrcuett. Mr. Chairman, there has never been a com- 
plete statistical study made upon which you could base accurate de- 
termination of square footage per man in a barracks building. It is 
a very, very difficult thing since you must assume normal] situations 
on the post, the same post of say 40 feet for one group, 60 feet for 
another, 70 feet for another, and work out an experimentation. That 
is very difficult because we have never had space to do it up to the 
present time. Our statements from a medical viewpoint are based 
on some 100, 150 years’ experience of housing individuals in barracks 
and observing the incidence of infectious disease rates. 

It is the considered opinion of both the Surgeon General of the 
Army and the Navy and also the Air Force that 72 square feet is 
the minimum beyond which we ought not to go unless we are forced by 
the situation of mobilization and in order to furnish cover. At that 
time we are willing to accept 60 square feet per man. But our ex- 
perience factors over a period of years indicate that when we drop 
to 60 feet the incidence of disease, especially among recruits, goes 
up, and more time is lost, more days are lost in the hospitalization 
of these individuals. 

Mr. Harpy. General, do you have any medical history which will 
support a finding that the incidence of disease or of health is any 
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less severe where a space allowance of 60 feet is provided than where 
only 50 feet is provided? 

General Twrrcne.t. Mr. Hardy, that, again, is a situation that you 
cannot answer because your situation varies. Unfortunately, people 
will not get sick constantly at the same rate. In our experience at 
Sampson “Air Force Base last year, they were reduced down in certain 
areas to below 60 square feet and the incidence of sickness at S: ump- 
son Air Force Base was definitely higher than at any other base in 
that area or in the United States at that time. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I want to be perfectly clear that I am 
intensely interested in providing the best possible quarters and ample 
space for all of our service personnel. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. At the same time, I do not want to see us embark on 
a program of construction which when we get to a permanent peace- 
time operation—and God knows I hope we will get to it before too 
long, but when we do get to such a situation, we will not find our- 
selves with an awful lot of white elephants on our hands which have 
served no useful purpose and which are not necessary in time of 
mobilization. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they are using them in the case of mobiliza- 
tion because they are building now to take care of the peacetime as 
well as emergency and they are giving more square foot per capita 
on account of health. Of course, in a total mobilization we will all 
make greater sacrifice than you do in a limited emergency or you do 
in peacetime. Now here is my viewpoint, from just a plain view- 
point of a cornfield lawyer. You want plenty of room in the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force for a fellow to have elbow room to do plenty 
of beefing and cussing about. You go to a submarine and look how 
they are jammed in a submarine, which is absolutely necessary. But 
where it is not necessary, it does affect the morale to have them so 
closely jammed up. As a matter of fact, it has an effect right here 
at this bench. They get around here so close they sort of get in each 
others way and if we had a little bit more elbow room here we could 
sort of think a little bit clearer. If you just put these boys in a little 
old box stall, why you will have more beefing. Of course, you can 
save money, but that is not the whole thing in the defense of this 
country. 

Mr. rs arpy. I fully concur in that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Then—— 

Mr. 7 Arpy. You and I are not in any disagreement on that particu- 
lar point. The thing is that I think there has been ample evidence 
of an inclination to build on the basis of providing a lot in excess of 
the 72 square feet, even in this bill. 

The CHarrman. Well, I am not going, as far as one member, to 
try to hem them in too close. 

Mr. Price. Personally, I would like to see you go to the permanent 
cubical type. 

The Cuatrman. It keeps down the mumps and measles and it keeps 
down a heap of fussing and cussing. 

Mr. Suorr. When you see the military installations abroad, 
makes our facility here look pretty cheap after all. 

The CHatrman. I want every fellow to feel like it is at least his 
home and he has a little space in there that he can sort of dedicate to 
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his own comfort while he is serving his country. I think if you just 
put him in a straitjacket 

Mr. Price. I think in the past you have given too little attention 
to space and I think it is about time you give the enlisted men a little 
space, 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

General Twircneti. 72 square feet means 8 feet from this man’s 
head to this man’s head. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. It means what, General ¢ 

General Twircneni. Eight feet from this man’s head to this man’s 
head. 

Mr. Cuemente. General, that Sampson Air Force incident was 
precipitated by the influx of airmen from Lackland Air Force Base, 
wasn tit? That is why the illness spread at Sampson 4 

General Twrrcue.t. Not necessarily, no. It was because they had 
more people in there than there was housing available at 72 square 
feet. Therefore, they put them in at less than 60, rather than leav- 
ing them standing out in the cold. 

The CHarrman. Now members of the committee, in that last year’s 
bill the committee for the rst time wisely put in what is known as 
the Abernethy Amendment. When we dispossess any people, not 
only pay them for the fair market value of the property but we put 
a provision to deal with 25 percent for moving costs. That is nothing 
but fair and right to the civilians whose property we take. I hope 
the committee will rewrite that same provision in the bill, applying 
to the three services. 

Mr. Coie. Twenty-five percent of what / 

Mr. Price. The only fair deal you could give them would be 
replacement value. 

Mr. Ke_itener. Twenty-tive percent of the value of the property as 
determined by the department acquiring it. 

Mr. Coir. Hike it or raise the fair value of the property by 25 
percent in order to allow for inconvenience ¢ 

Mr. Kevienuer. It is not exactly that. We will say the property 
is worth a thousand dollars. That is the appraised value. Two 
hundred fifty dollars, not exceeding $250, can be paid to the land owner 
because of the inconvenience and expense involved in his moving off 
the property. If he has no expense, and that does happen, he gets 
nothing. He can get no more than 25 percent however. 

Mr. Coie. Or $250? 

Mr. Ketiener. Right. 

Mr. Coir. Oh. 

Mr. Price. We are forcing the people off the land and they have to 
go somewhere else 

Mr. Gavin. In any event the $250 is the ceiling? 

Mr. Ketiener. No, I don’t want to create that impression. I used 
an illustration of a thousand dollars. Twenty-five percent of that is 
S250. It would be 25 percent of any amount. 

Mr. Puimsry. It was in order to pay moving costs. 

Mr. Kevtiener. That is right. 

Mr. CLemenre. We are talking about actual costs now. We are not 
talking about a man with a $100,000 farm getting $25,000 for one 
house, 
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Mr. Kertiener. No. But conceivably if he had a larger establish- 
men it would cost him more to get off. 

Mr. Coxe. Let’s see. If the property fair value is $25,000 and the 
owner can show he has been inconvenienced to a substantial degree, 
amounting to $30,000, will he be paid $80,000 4 

Mr. Keciener. He will be paid 25 percent. 

Mr. Suorr. Not more than 25 percent. 

Mr. Smarr. That is permissive, Mr. Cole, with the Secretary of the 
Military Department. 

The CuairMan. Permissive. It is not mandatory, but permissive, 
and it is nothing but right. The people of this country must not be 
roughly treated. They are entitled to—— 

Mr. Coir. Why don't we take a look and see what the experience 
has been. 

The CuHairMan. It is set out in all these acquisitions that you are 
passing on every day. 

Mr. Core. You say it is permissive and it isn’t mandatory. Now 
all I am asking is let’s have the people come down and ask those 
folks— 

The Cuatrman. The Army does it when the Army comes in. 

Now this finishes the Air Force bill. 

General Timpertake. The Air Force title. 

Mr. Corr. While they are here, let me ask them if they have used 
that permissive authority in the Air Force ? 

General Myers. Sir, as the Chairman said, when we submit our 
estimates to the committee for approval on the cost of the land, we 
include usually 25 percent for that. Our experience hasn’t been 
enough since that Abernethy Amendment was enacted to know whether 
it has been used or not because it is dependent on the persons being 
removed putting in claims, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Do you know whether it has been used or not ? 

The CHarrmMan. It has been used in the Army. <A great many of 
these items right now that you are considering every day has an item 
set up in there for that amount, plus an item the committee should 
know about and that is air easements. Now we are paying now for 
air easements over people’s land. That is set out in those things, too. 
That is the reason I am calling the committee’s attention that you 
must study these things that come up here because you have two very 
Important items: The value of the property, the inconvenience cost on 
moving off the property, and air easements. Now one is pending 
right here now on three hundred acres of ground that you are paying 
about $25,000 for an air easement. So we are paying for it. So look 
into these things carefully. 

Now, General, on behalf of the Committee—— 

Mr. CLEMENTE. One question before you close. 

General, we have cut out almost $27 million in projects. Is there 
any project in the money that we cut out that is important enough to 
reconsider the project before deleting ? 

General Trwpertaker. The ones that were cut out or the ones that 
didn’t get to this committee. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. No, the ones the committee cut out, of $2 

General TIMBERLAKE. No, sir. 


million. 
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The Cuamman. Now, General, and the officers and staff officers 
who are here with you, we want to thank you. You presented your 
case magnificently. I want to compliment you on acquainting the 
committee with all the details of the Air Force. You briefed us in a 
very constructive way and I am satisfied we will have no trouble in 
acquainting the House with the facts that you have given us. We 
thank you very much, now, General. 

The Cuarrman. Well, this finishes all except $400 million of over- 
seas. I thought when we got to that we would take all of them 
together. 

Mr. Smarr. O.K. 

General TrmperLake. Title 5. 

The Cuarrman. Title 5. 

General TrmBeRLAKE. We will be back, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Weare through with the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. When you adjourn tomorrow, Mr. Chairman, when do 
you meet again ? 

The Cuatrman. Morning morning. Insert Venice-Punta Gorda, 
Plattsburg and Portsmouth following this part of the hearing, Mr. 
Kelleher. 

Mr. Ke_iener. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 o’clock a. m., the committee recessed until 
10 o'clock a. m., Thursday, May 29, 1952.) 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1952 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTFE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, Chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ) 


Venice-Punta Gorpa, Fria. 


The CHarrMan. Now let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee 

Mr. Kelleher, where is that item in the Air Force bill in reference 
to Venice, Fla. ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That appears on page 31, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarkMan, What page of the bill? 

Mr. Keviener. Page 31, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now members of the committee, let’s come to order. 

The committee will recall that when we were considering—this is 
an open session—the Air Force phase of the bill we reached the point 
in the bill on page 31, Venice Municipal Airport, Venice, Fla.: Airfield 
pavement, liquid fuel storage and dispensing facilities, communica- 
tions, navigational aids and airfield lighting facilities, operational 
facilities, training facilities, troop housing facilites, administrative 
and community facilities, utilities, land acquisition, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $3,651,000. 

The Department submitted an amendment to transfer those facilities 
to another Government-owned site, to be reactivated, in Charlotte 
County, Fla., at the municipal airport of Punta Gorda. 

After hearing the Department, the committee decided to go along 
with the Department and transfer these activities to the new proposed 
site. 

Both sites were recapturable by the Government. 

The committee amended the request of the Department from 
$3,651,000 to $3 million. I received some telegrams from various in- 
terests down in Florida, at Venice, requesting to be heard. So the 
purpose of the inquiry this morning is to afford the people of Venice an 
opportunity to present to the committee the reasons why in their judg- 
ment the base should be located at Venice. 

Now, we have this morning our distinguished colleague, Mr. Me- 
Mullen, and the newly nominated representative from the new Florida 
district, Mr. Haley, and members of the Venice community. We will 
afford them an opportunity to speak. 

Now Mr. McMullen, the committee will be glad to have you come 
around and hear you first and see what you have to say in regard to 
this matter. 
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Mr. McMvutzen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. I want to express my appreciation to the chairman and 
the committee for permitting my constituents to come up and be heard 
here this morning on this subject that is most important to the people 
of not only the community of Venice, Fla.. but the entire county of 
Sarasota. 

Briefly, the history—— 

The CuarrmMan. You can just sit right down in that chair, Mr. 
McMullen. 

Mr. McMctien. The bill came before the committee, I believe about 
May 1, with the provision that the air base at Venice was to be re- 
activated. The first notice that I had that there was going to be 
any change at all was early last week. It was either last Monday 
afternoon or early Tuesday morning. I hadn’t at that time, and I 
haven't until this time, received any objection from the people of 
the Venice area to that airport at Venice being reactivated. We 
thought it was going through and I think the people generally at 
Venice thought it was generally going through. 

Maybe we were unduly lulled to sleep, I don’t know. But on the 
first of May this bill came before the committee, as I say, with Venice 
in the bill to be reactivated. On the 26th of May it was reported out 
with Punta Gorda being substituted for Venice. I am not going to 
take the time of the committee to go into details of it. I notice 
that there are some objections in there because the Tamiami Trail 
might have to be relocated. 

I want the people of Venice to be heard upon that. 

There is a northwest-southeast runway there, that I understood 
the Air Force agreed would be ample. It can be extended for miles 
and miles, practically down to Fort Myers, if it is necessary to do so. 
The east-west runway, if they extended that too far there might have 
to be some change in the Tamiami Trail. 

The CuarrmMan. You say there would probably have to be some relo- 
cation of the Tamiami Trail. 

Mr. McMvtuien. On the east-west runway, if it is extended that 
far. The figures I got was the committee reported out a figure of 
$3,651,000. I think we are in position to show to this commitee that 
the contractor that originally built the Tamaimi Trail said it can be 
built for less than half of that figure. 

At the Venice Airport, there are 10 or 11 good, substantial build- 
ings right now being used. They need very little, if any, repair. 
There is one dilapidated building down at the airport in Punta Gorda. 
These people here have the pictures of that one building down there. 
They have the picture of the public park down at Punta Gorda. They 
have the pictures of the ones at Venice. 

Reference to this question of road: we maintain that if it is neces- 
sary to relocate the Tamiami Trail that it can be done for less than 
one-half of what the estimated cost was before this committee. But 
in addition to that, they have a picture of the road going into Punta 
(gorda Air Base. I want vou to see that. There is no railroad facili- 
ties into Punta Gorda. Those will have to be built in there. At the 
present time, IT am advised there is no telephone or electric service 
out there. All of that is at Venice. In addition te that, there is a 
hospital there at Venice, right off the base. that would be used in case 
of emergency for military personnel at the base. At Punta Gorda 
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they have none. They would have to transport those men up to MeDill 
Field, Tampa, which I believe is about 110 miles. It 1s 40 miles 
farther to McDill from Punta Gorda than it is from Venice. 

Now, these gentlemen are here, and want to be heard. Before 
we ask any witnesses to come forward, 1 do want to introduce to 
you Mr. James Haley, of Sarasota, who will be one of the members 
that come up here and succeed me in Congress next January. 

Mr. Haley, do you want to make a statement ? 

The Cuairman. Come around, Mr. Haley. 

Members of the committee, I have the privilege of presenting to 
you the newly nominated member from the new district in Florida, 
Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Haley, the committee will be glad—— 

Mr. McMuuirn. Mr. Chairman, if I may have a word off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Haley will represent the new seventh district. 

Mr. Harry. Seventh Congressional District. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Haley, let me say it is seldom that a new Member 
of Congress starts working as early as you are. I think you are to 
be congratulated. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Haley, we will be glad to have you make any 
statement you desire to make in regard to why in your judgment the 
reactivation of this base should be at Venice instead of Punta Gorda. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of allowing these gentlemen to come here and present what 
they think is a good claim to have the base remain at Venice. We 
have men in the delegation who are more familiar with the situation 
than I and I would like for you to hear them and listen to them. I 
think they will be able to—— 

The CuarrMan. All right. Whom do you desire to be heard first ? 

Mr. McMuuurn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the president 
of the city 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Haley. 

Mr. McMutarn. Council down there, Mr. Smith Brohard. 

I might state to the committee that I notified Congressman Dwight 
Rogers who—— 

The CHatrrmMan. Who is the first witness ¢ 

Mr. McMuuuin. Smith Brohard. He is president of the city 
council. 

The CHamman. Just sit down there now. 

Mr. Brouarp. [ am the president of the city council of Venice. 

The CuatrMan. All right, president of the municipal council. 

Mr. Brouarp. That is right. 

The CrairmMan. First tell the committee how large a community 
Venice is? 

Mr. Bronarp. Venice has a year-round population somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 1,200 to 1,500 people. That is within the city 
limits, 

The Cuarrman. How many acres of land are involved in the Venice 
Airfield that was formerly used by the Department ? 

Mr. Bronarp. I would like to ask or turn that question over to 
Mr. Woodard, our county commissioner. 
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The CHatrman. All right. Go ahead and make your statement in 
any way you see fit, why this base should be reactivated, instead of 
going where the Department recommended. 

Mr. Bronarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, in order 
to facilitate the presentation of our position here and in order to 
save time on the part of you committee members, we prepared a little 
written statement, brief and informal. 

The CnatrmMan. All right, go right ahead and read it. 

Mr. Brouarp. As representatives of an overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of Venice, Sarasota and Sarasota County, Fla., we would 
like to request that the House Armed Services Committee reconsider 
the decision to change the location of the proposed southwest Florida 
jet gunnery school and interceptor base from Venice to Punta Gorda 
and that it be reassigned to Venice as oroginally requested by the 
U. S. Air Force. 

Two reasons were advanced for the last-minute switch from 
Venice: 

One, that there were protests from Venice against reactivating the 
base there, while Punta Gorda welcomed it with open arms. 

Two, that a savings of $651,000 would be realized in locating at 
Punta Gorda. 

This delegation believes that neither of these reasons is valid or 
justified when all of the facts, many of which were not made known 
to the committee, are considered. We believe the following facts 
may have a bearing on the situation. 

Protests from Venice: There were a few protests from Venice 
against reactivation of the base. It is probably impossible to find 
any location where some people will not be against it. Even the chair- 
man of the Punta Gorda delegation admitted that only “99 out of 
100” were in favor of reactivating the base there. 

We submit that the overwhelming majority of the citizens of Venice 
and Sarasota County are in favor of having the base there and will 
welcome the personnel to the fullest extent and give every possible 
cooperation to the Air Force at all times. As evidence we submit 
the attached file of resolutions from governmental units, including 
the city council of Venice, Sarasota City Commission, Sarasota County 
Commission, the Chambers of Commerce of both Venice and Sarasota 
County, and the following civic clubs representing a complete cross 
section of the citizens of the county. Venice: Lions Club and Rotary ; 
Sarasota, Merchants’ Associations, Optimists, Kiwanis, Lions, Ex- 
change, Rotary and the Junior Chamber of Commerce, as well as the 
Venice Merchants Association. In addition, there are appended vari- 
ous personal letters and telegrams of endorsement from private 
citizens. 

Here is this file on those endorsements. 

The Cuamman. All right, give them to Mr. Kelleher. 

[To be filed. 

Mr. Bronarpv. The apparent strength of the “protest” which was 
directed to the Air Force and this committee earlier was the result of 
two factors. First, the several key individuals—winter residents, for 
the most part, having their homes in other parts of the country—who 
spear-headed the protest driver—were unusually well-informed on the 
methods and techniques of such action and succeeded in making an 
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impression entirely out of proportion to their real strength. Of the 
few local residents who signed the original petition against the base, 
some did so without knowing all the facts and have since rescinded 
the action. 

Meanwhile, because the Air Force had intimated officially that they 
intended to locate the base at Venice, the vast ma jority of citizens who 
wanted the base took no further action to show their support. 

As an indication of the insignificance of the opposition, it is inter- 
esting to note that despite the great publicity given to the organization 
of this delegation in the Venice-Sarasota press not a single letter of 
opposition has been received up to 6 p. m., last night by any member 
of the Florida Congressional delegation. 

The obvious point to be made here is that it is a very sad situation 
for local government when a very few, but highly vocal, absentee 
land owners can succeed in frustrating the wishes and desires of the 
vast majority of honest, hard-working local citizens and taxpayers. 

This delegation wishes to assure the committee that the people of 
Venice and Sarasota County are wholeheartedly in favor of reestab- 
lishment of the Venice Air Force Base and will welcome the airmen 
with open arms. 

Venice reactivation more expense: This is a difficult question to 
consider without having access to the complete Air Force survevs of 
the two bases for point-by-point comparison. However, certain 
specific cost factors were mentioned in the newspaper accounts an- 
nouncing the change: 

It would be necessary to cut across the Tamiami Trail in lengthening runways 

and this would cost $860,000. 
Whether it actually would be necessary to relocate the Tamiami Trail 
is a question this delegation cannot determine. According to the Air 
Force survey team, they proposed to lengthen the northw est-southeast 
runway and weather statistics appear to support this proposal in 
that the prevailing winds are from a northwest, southeast, south and 
southwest direction, depending upon the season. 

If it is proposed to lengthen only one runway, and this is the north- 
west-southeast one, there is no conflict with the Tamiami Trail what- 
soever. This was apparently the final decision of the Air Force at 
one time and the president of the Venice council was so notified, as 
well as others. 

I have a sketch here showing the latest official proposal that we had 
had from the Air Corps, that is the city of Venice. Even if it should 
be necessary or desirable to lengthen the east-west runway, and relo- 

cate the trail, current cost figures do not appexr to support the Air 
Fates estimate of $360,000. 

Mr. Frank Hubbard, of Hubbard Construction Co., Orlando, 
Fla., tells this delegation that the estimated cost of relocating a pri- 
mary highway through virgin country would be $50,000 per mile. 
Mr. Hubbard was the contractor who rebuilt the Tamiami Trail 
through Venice in 1939. 

The extent of relocation involved, we were told by the Air Force 
would be 314 miles which, at $50,000 per mile, would be $175,000, not 

360,000. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hubbard stated that he would be very receptive 
to taking the relocation contract at that figure of $50,000 per mile. 
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Two: 

Further, (the Air Force) said that the airfield would interfere with the inland 

waterway down the Florida west coast. 
This waterway is still entirely in the planning state. No canal exists 
and no appropriation has been made for its construction. All that 
the airfield would cause would be a change on the maps in the pro- 
posed location which would entail little additional expense to the 
West Coast Inland Navigation District if the north-west-southeast 
runway is utilized. 

In support of that statement we have with us the Secretary of 
the West Coast Inland Navigation Board who was in charge of this 
project. 

Another statement made was that an extra 150,000 dollars in land 
acquisition would be saved by going to Punta Gorda. This is a 
startling figure which we are unable to reconcile with existing land 
values. Without knowing how much additional land the Air Force 
proposed to acquire, we can give no exact estimate, but it is the 
opinion of this delegation that $150,000 is extremely high for any of 
the land adjacent to the airfield which logically might be needed. 

Now, if you gentlemen would like to check a little further on 
that, our Secretary of the Navigation Board is here and he has some 
figures concerning their right-of-way cost in that same area, because 
they have investigated the thing. 

These three points were the only ones advanced in newspaper ac- 
counts as the specific reasons for the change, other than the estimated 
$651,000 extra cost. As stated at the outset, it is not possible to argue 
with this figure when you do not know what it is based on. However, 
this delegation would like to make the following observations and 
comparisons regarding costs, for the information of the committee. 

We have at Venice, at the present time controlled by the city, and 
the city has expressed a willingness to turn over to the Air Corps, 
being on record as such, at the present time on the Venice air base 
in good condition, approximately 68,546 square feet of permanent 
type buildings available to the Air Force at no cost, a steel hangar, 
two nose hangars and other install: at ions which, by conservative esti- 
mate, could not be replaced under $350,000, 

At Punta Gorda air base there is one wooden nose hangar in poor 
repair. 

There is already installed at Venice a railroad siding. «It was stated 
by Colonel Coddington, Air Force survey team, that it will be neces- 
sary to install a spur track to the Punta Gorda base, a distance of 
at least 4 miles. At a minimum cost of $100,000 per mile, as esti- 
mated by railroad engineers, this will represent an additional expense 
in Punta Gorda, over Venice, of at least $400,000. 

Now, on the other hand, the Venice base is less than a half a mile 
from an existing railroad siding. 

Three, the Venice base is approximately 20 miles closer to the jet 
gunnery range in the Gulf (as well as being closer to MacDill Field 
at Tampa, from an interception point of view.) At a round trip sav- 
ing of 409 miles this should effect a considerable economy in expensive 
fuel over a period of time. 

Four, there are at Venice two entrances to the base directly from 
a primary highway, the Tamiami Trail. At Punta Gorda it would 
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probably be necessary to completely rehabilitate the roads into the 
base from primary transportation routes. 

Five, housing facilities off the base in the Venice area are more than 
adequate, with additional expansion available in nearby Sarasota, 
if necessary. This housing is available at reasonable rentals on year- 
round basis, and we have with us commitments which would prove 
that. 

Six, recreational facilities for personnel stationed at Venice are 
probably the finest that could be found in Florida. The Gulf beach, 
for swimming, adjoins the base; there are three golf courses in the 
county, one of which is immediately adjacent to the base; there is a 
lighted athletic field, a motion picture and fine fishing all within 
walking distance of the base. ‘There are many cultural activities 
in the county: a symphony orchestra, community concerts series, little 
theatre, profession: al stock company, John & Mable Ringling Museum 
of Art, winter quarters of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, and so forth. 

I might indicate this clause was put in here by the Secretary of 
the Sarasota Chamber of Commerce. Sarasota County has a history 
of consistent cooperation and friendly attitude between citizens and 
military personnel stationed there. During World War II there were 
upwards of 6,000 military station in the Venice-Sarasota area and 
military records show high morale and few disciplinary incidents. 

K ight, Sarasota County, unlike Charlotte (Punta Gorda) has regu- 
larly scheduled air line service, in addition to being served by two 
railroads. 

Nine, a new, modern hospital, with the most up-to-date operating 
room equipment is immediately adjacent to the base and MacDill 
Field Hospital is 35 miles closer to Venice than Punta Gorda. At 
nearby Sarasota a 100-bed hospital is under construction. 

Now, it is my understanding that an installation concerning this 
small number of men—they would probably have a dispensary on the 
field and casualties of all sorts would be evacuated to MacDill Field. 

Now, we do have for emergency purposes a modern hospital within 
three quarters of a mile of the runways. 

Ten, personnel of the base in Venice will have the advantage of a 
modern shopping center, up-to-date stores and allied modern living 
facilities and services, as well as fine schools, churches, and all within 
walking distance of the base. 

Eleven, there is already an Air Force detachment at Venice Air 
Base, a long-range aerial navigation station, which is located in a 
position which would not interfere with further expansion. 

Twelve, operationally speaking, the Venice location is ideal. Ree- 
ords during the last period of activation, and of the Dean School of 
Flying at Venice, show that the Myakka River affords a weather front 
against the seasonal rains that drench the Charlotte Harbor area. 
Elevation is greater and drainage superior at Venice than at Punta 
Gorda. 

None of the above may specifically prove, in the absence of detailed 
comparative surveys, that the Venice location is more economical than 
Punta Gorda, but it seems significant that the Air Force selected Ven- 
ice in the first place. 
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Until “protests” arose, the Air Force wanted Venice. Venice wants 
the Air Force. We hope we have shown that the protests did not 
represent any sizable group of Venice and Sarasota County citizens. 
We respectfully petition that the committee, in view of the facts 
stated herein, authorize the Air Force to return the Air Base to their 
original choice, Venice. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. May I ask you this question, sir? 

Mr. Bronarp. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps you covered it, but I didn’t notice it. How 
far is Venice from MacDill? 

Mr. Bronarp. Venice is—well, we are 72 miles from Tampa and 
MacDill is, of course, in Tampa. It is probable it is another 5 miles. 

Mr. Brooks. About 77 miles. 

Mr. Bronarp. Something of the sort. 

Mr. Brooks. 77 miles. 

Mr. Browarp. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It is on the west coast, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brouarp. Yes. I am speaking of highway distance now. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Brouarp. By air it would be several miles shorter. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any other member of your delegation who 
desires to present to the committee any observations in regard to this 
matter, or are you speaking for the entire group now? 

Mr. Browarp. Well, I am speaking for the group. Some of these 
other gentlemen are better prepared to answer specific questions than 
Iam. 

The Cuarrman. I think you covered the case very well indeed. We 
developed the fact that the main reasons the Air Force decided to 
make a change in location were: the protest of the population; second, 
the relocation of the Tamiami Trail and interference with the inland 
waterway. 

If there are no other witness—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask him a question right there. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the Air Force’s testimony. At the time the 
Air Force team visited Venice concerning possible reactivation of 
the airport, it was their understanding that the land required for 
the cantonment area would be acquired by the city and donated to 
the Air Force at a nominal cost. In addition, the city of Venice 
indicated at a later date that it desired a satisfactory arrangement 
whereby the city would be permitted to continue the use of the munici- 
pal airport, the municipal trailer park located on a portion of the 
airport, or to be compensated for its capital investment therein. Con- 
siderable opposition to the reactivation of the Venice Airport has 
arisen from the community. The city did offer the Air Force ex- 
clusive use of the existing airport in fee simple title at a nominal sum. 

Now, the opposition has stated that in their opinion should the 
airbase be reactivated there would be serious friction between the 
civilian population and the commanding officer at the base. 

Have you anything to say about that ? 

Mr. Bronarp. My reaction is that that is absolutely in error. 

Now, the Colonel who commanded the base during its last period 
of activation during the war thought so much of Venice that when 
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he retired from the Army he lives there at the present time and is 
one of our citizens. 

I know of no reason why that statement should be made, none 
whatsoever. 

The CuatrMan. I suggest, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Who made the statement ? 

The CHatrMan. It was in the record when the hearing took place 
the other day. 

Mr. Rivers. It is in the record. 

Mr. Bronarp. That is right. 

The Cuatmman. I suggest we do this. Is there any other witness 
now, Mr. Congressman ¢ 

Mr. McMourain. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the record to show 
we have present and willing to testify Mr. W. Woodard. He is a 
member of the Sarasota County Commission and secretary of the 
West Coast Inland Navigation District. 

Mr. Tod Swalm, who is manager of the Sarasota Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Benton Powell, president of the Palmer National Bank of 
Sarasota, representing the independent businessmen. 

Mr. Brohard, you have heard. 

Mr. C. C. Johnson, representing—he is president of the Venice 
Chamber of Commerce and president of the Venice Rotary Club. 
Mr. A. H. Rich, representing the independent merchants of Venice. 

Now. I know the committee is pushed for time and I think they 
would confirm and ratify everything that Mr. Brohard has had to 
say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The witness stated that he had spoken for the 
entire group, but if any person that you referred to wants to make 
any statement, the committee would be glad to have him present his 
views. 

All right, come around. 

Mr. Jornson. C. C. Johnson. 

The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to dispel any idea that the opposition 
is of any significance down there. A very few people down there 
who were bitterly opposed to it—I can count them on one hand—sent 
up such a smoke screen and it got all the way to Washington, that 
these minutes as were repeated here came to light. However, when 
they were passing a petition, even in their favor, that had a long 
list of names on it, we indulge these people because we are in a 
resort area. ‘They have a number of merchants that gave us money 
to come up here to represent them, but they signed that petition. 
I can prove that. I have seen the statement. Also, the over-all 
group a there in our Venice area: over 60 business people joined. 
They want the base. The residents want the base. There is a few 
tourists now that may give a cold reception to the Army down there, 
but they are tourists and not residents. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Now, General Maddux. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 
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The Cruatrman. General, I think it would be proper for you to 
take the statement the first witness has just given the committee and 
answer that paragraph by paragraph and give your entire reply to it. 

Then the committee will reach a decision. I suggest that you take 
that and be ready in the morning to answer their argument why it 
should go to Venice. You state again the reason why you think 
it should be moved to the other place. 

Is that satisfactory / 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Now thank you, gentlemen. 

Now there is another one of our distinguished colleagues from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Mumma, who wants to speak concerning the 
railroad—— 

Mr. Rivers. Before you leave that. we have another distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cratrman. If he desires, we will hear Mr. Rogers. It may 
not be necessary at this point to hear him. 

Mr. Rocers. I just wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, so that you will 
get my attitude with reference to this. 

The CHairmMan. Yes, sir, we know—— 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. I appreciate it very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Come around, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rivers. This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very brief. 

The CHaiMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Because I recognize the relations I have had with the 
Armed Services Committee, that when they take a position, it is like 
the law of the Medes and Persians. They don’t change very much. 

Now this matter has been looked into and I think the merits have 
been presented to you here. The Air Force looked into it. 

As I understand, this committee has already placed Punta Gorda 
in. Now, I have a number of names here that is in opposition to its 
going to Venice. I have one from a very distinguished gentleman 
that each one of you know, Mr. Knutson. My good friend Mr. Knut- 
son has written a letter here in which he says—I would like to read 
that, Mr. Chairman, and then I won't take up any further of your time. 

Mr. Rivers. Whose side are you on, Mr. Rogers ¢ 

The CHatrrmMan. Now, this matter was heard most carefully the 
other day. Let’s hear it carefully today. 

Mr. Rogers. I am reading now from Mr. Knutson’s letter to me. 
He Says: 

Lam writing you about a local situation. It pertains to an item in H. R. 7694 
for $3,651,000 for reactivating the Venice airfield as a jet fighter gunnery school. 
We don’t want it, as the local field is only a mile out from the residential district, 
but Punta Gorda is anxious to get it and Venice opponents are going to join 
hands with our friends at Punta Gorda in helping them get it. One of the 
Punta Gorda leaders in the fight is your good friend and supporter, attorney 
John Hathaway who will no doubt communicate with you, if he has not already 
done so. When Colonel Coddington and Staff of the Air Force were here in 
February we were assured by the Colonel that it was not necessary to national 
defense to reactivate the Venice field as they had several other places in view, 
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and that if the majority of Venetians were opposed to reactivation another elec- 
tion would be made. We immediately circulated petitions in opposition and 
secured signatures from more than 300 property owners. Had we permitted 
winter visitors to sign, and put on a thorough drive among the property owners, 
we could have gotten from 1,200 to 1,500 signers. I expect to appear before the 
committee on Armed Services at the first opportunity and I knew that you will 
be glad to cooperate in every way to swing the project to Punta Gorda. 

The Cuarrman. I may state to the committee when we had this 
item when it was reached in the bill, General Maddux presented 
views why he thought the change should be made. 

After hearing the General and taking into consideration the econ- 
omy that could be obtained by the transfer the committee voted to 
put it at this new place, Punta Gorda. Now we want the General 
later on to answer these specific statements of the witness. Let the 
committee again reevaluate the location of this base. We will do that 
in the morning when the General comes back to advise the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, could I read just one short excerpt 
from Dr. Mogford, of Venice? I got this. Here is what he says: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RocGers: A delegation from Venice is about to visit Wash- 
ington to make a change in location from the one recently recommended by the 
Air Force. I wish to furnish you this information. They in no wise reflect the 
opinion of at least 70 percent of the residents and home owners of this vicinity 
as signed petitions of about 300 home owners of this area show. 


The only thing I am trying to stress here, Mr. Chairman is this. They 
are divided over there. Now we don’t want to put—— 

The Cuarman,. <All right. 

Mr. Rogers. But in Punta Gorda, we are unanimous. There is 
not a single soul against it. In addition to that, the surrounding 


counties of De Soto and Fort Myers, each one of them want it to 
come here. 

The Cuairman. We had all that information the other day. 

General, be ready to answer this complaint tomorrow morning. 

Mr. McMutuin. May I have one word, Mr. Chairman? This peti- 
tion was sent to Congressman Rogers in a letter addressed to him and 
had a notation on the bottom that a copy was also sent to Congressman 
MeMullin. The first time I saw that petition wasn’t until this morn- 
ing. As the representative of that district, I haven't one objection, 
mailed, wired or conveyed to me in any manner. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you, Mr. Rogers, Punta Gorda is in your 
district ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t know that. That is why I asked the question 
awhile ago. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

The general will be here tomorrow morning. 














MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., the Hon. Carl Vinson, 
Chairman of the committee, presiding.) 


Venice-Punta Gorpa, Fiona 


The CuHarrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. MecMullin, Congressman McMullin, I understand you have a 
statement that you desire to submit to the committee with reference 
to a phase of your testimony yesterday. 

Mr. McMoturn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, when I appeared here yesterday I made the statement that 
up until that time I had not had word from any person in the Venice 
area, Sarasota County, who were opposed to the Air Force being 
located at Venice. 

In gong back to my office, I told the girl there what I had stated to 
the committee. They started checking over some files and they 
came up with this letter. I want to correct my statement that I made 
here at the committee yesterday. I was in error, because it now 
develops that on March 7, 1952, General Miller, Lilhulk Miller, sent 
me this following letter. He says: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The enclosed is self-explanatory and furnished for your 
information. It is an accurate expression of the wishes of the residents of 
this area. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. M1ter. 

He enclosed therewith a copy of a memorandum, dated March 8, 
1952, that he had sent to the Air Force. I had that in my file and 
I wanted to state it to the committee. 

The CuatrMANn. You want to put it in the record here ? 

Mr. McMututn. No, sir. I just want to correct the record. I 
think it is already in the record. The Air Force has it. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. McMutun. As I stated yesterday, I had not had one objection 
toit. That is the one I had. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Now General Maddux. 

Mr. Smart. This part on Venice is open. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Smart. After this it is executive. 
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The CHairman. General Maddux, you heard the statement yester- 
day from the representatives of the community of Venice. Have 
you any comments to make in regard to the statement they made? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, go right ahead, sir. 

General Mappux. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. McMutury. Before the General starts, is it all right for the 
representatives of Venice to stay m the room at this time 4 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir, it is all right for the Venice people to 
stay here until we get through. 

Go ahead, General. 

General Mappux. The Air Force has been requested to comment 
on a petition submitted by a group of citizens from the City of Venice, 
Fla. The petition requested the House Armed Services Committee 
to change the location of the proposed Southwest Gunnery Staging 
Base from Punta Gorda to Venice, Fla. The following comments are 
made to the several questions raised. 

The Air Force evaluated the amount of support which it could 
expect in the reactivation of the Venice Municipal Airport from the 
correspondence received in its Headquarters. In support of the op- 
position, I can summarize. Considerable opposition has been gen- 
erated over the proposed activation. This opposition has apparently 
been headed by a Brigadier General Miller, Retired, and ex-Congress- 
man Knutson, who are home owners in that area. This group is com- 
posed of approximately 270 citizens, of a total population of about 
849. They based their objections on the fact there was no national 
emergency requirement existing for this base, very little of the pay- 
roll would be spent in Venice, that real property values would de- 
crease, that the noise and danger involved would discourage people 
from moving to Venice, and that the reactivation might bring rent 
control. 

Two petitions have been received, one containing 267 signatures. 
Incidentally, this petition includes the signature of the mayor, oppos- 
ing this reactivation. 

Mr. Hess. Including the signature of whom, did you say? 

General Mappux. Of the mayor of Venice. 

Mr. Hess. The mayor. 

General Mappux. One contained 358 signatures in favor. An in- 
formal newspaper poll taken by the Venice Gondolier disclosed 118 
for and 134 against. 

On the other hand, we have received letters—— 

The CuatrmMan. That race ran about as close as the one in South 
Dakota, didn’t it ? 

(Laughter.) 

General Mappux. On the other hand, we have received letters of 
cooperation from individuals there, including public officials and 
signatures from the heads of the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, the 
Venice Area Chamber of Commerce, and the—well, those three. 

The CHamrman. All right. Now, that is enough in regard to the 
divided sentiment of the community. 

Now tell the committee about the removal of the Tamiami Trail. 

General Mappux. Certain specifics as presented by the Air Force 
in our previous hearings on this were reviewed by the group sub- 
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mitting the petition for reactivation of Venice. These specifics and 
the comparative total costs of the two airfields are already a matter 
of record before the committee. In further explanation of the par- 
ticular items mentioned in the petition, the Air Force would point 
out that: 

(a) The cost figures for the relocation of the Tamiami Trail in 
order to extent the east-west runway are those furnished by the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers and are average cost ee used in all 
Air Force budget estimates. (Reference Par. III, 1, p. 3.) 

(b) The requirement for the use and extension ot the east-west 
runway Is based on recorded U.S. Weather Bureau data for that area. 
(Reference Par. III, 2. p. 4.) 

(c) It is recognized that the waterway is in the planning state. 
We gave relatively little consideration to that, however some, because 
the inland water way is planned there and the plan would have to be 
changed if we extended the east-west runway. 

(2) The land acquisition was more than had been originally antici: 
pated. These figures, however, were the result of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers Real Estate Investigators appraisals and findings 
obtained in accordance with standard appraisal methods. (Refer 
ence Par. 3, p. 5.) 

(ce) Existence of these permanent type buildings were recognized 
and properly weighed in determining the cost estimates of Venice 
and Punta Gorda. Those estimates included the plans of the build- 
ing at Venice. 

(f) The requirement for a railroad spur does exist at the Punta 
Gorda Base at an estimated cost of $141,000; requirement for exten- 
sion of the railway spur also exists at Venice at an estimated cost of 
$56,000 (reference par. 2, p. 6). 

(7) The difference of approximately 20 miles between the gunnery 
range and the two bases is no factor when placed against the time 
required to climb to altitude for the normal gunnery mission. 

(h) Charlotte County, and this is the Punta Gorda Base, is on 
record declaring its intention to provide without cost to the Govern- 
ment a new access road to the Punta Gorda Airport (reference par. 
f, p. 6). 

(7) The offbase facilities in the Venice area were recognized and 
eiven due consideration in the selection of the airfield for this mission 
(reference pars. 5 through 10, p. 6). 

(7) The offshore gunnery range and the airport facilities associated 
therewith were originally established in the Florida area because of 
the good flying weather associated with that region. It is also a 
factor in the reactivation of either Venice or Punta Gorda. 

That. I believe answered all of the specific items made in the 
presentation. 

The CnarmMan. Now to sum up this way: From the money stand- 
point, what. is the difference between the two? Will there be any 
savings to move this base? ; 

General Timprrtaker. Well, frankly, sir, the presentation we made 
to you showed—when we first presented it—something about—— 

General Mappux. One hundred thirty-four thousand dollars. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 
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General Timpertake. Which, frankly, sir, is within the error of 
estimation in a large establishment of this size. However, if you 
remember the committee’s action on this, that was considerably 
reduced. 

The CuarMan. That is right. 

General Triwpertakr. And the committee did reduce the amount 
by $517,000 more. So we stand about S800 at this time, the difference 
between our estimate of Venice and what the committee finally 
is for Punta Gorda. 

The CuatrMan. Then. those are the facts now, members of the 
conimiittee. I think the position the committee took when we heard 
his matter before, was sound and warranted and justified by the facts. 

L know of no reason whiy the committee should reverse its previous 
position. Is there any oojection to adhering to the position the com 
mittee took a few days ago when they had this item under considera 
tion? If not, then the position of the committee is reaffirmed and the 
item will appear mn the bill as the committee agreed TO, Punta Gorda, 
Ila. 


Thank you very much. 


Gave 


Now the committee must go in executive SeSSION. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Hon. Paul J. Kilday, 
presiding. ) 

Mr. Kinpay. The committe will come to order. We will consides 
the Plattsburg matter now. 

I think the proper procedure for us would be to first hear evidence 
as to the necessity for a base in this area, the desirability from the 
standpoint of the proponents—from the military, and that then we 
should hear those who oppose, locally, or perhaps those who support. 

So Tam going to call on Secretary Huggins and General Timberlake 
and General Maddux and General Washbourne. [think it would be 
perfectly all right for the four of you to just give us the information 
which we need to lead off, whoever should. 

General Timpertake. Well, if General Washbourne could continue 
his testimony on the Strategic Air Command, sir—and bring this 
station up, just as he has justified the other Strategic Air Command 
stations. that would start it off, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is understood, of course, that the other hearings 
were in excutive session. This one is not. So I am going to leave tt 
to you gentlemen to protect any security aspects which may be 
involved, not only as to this but as to any other station with which it 
may be related. 

General Timpernake. Right, sir. 

Mr. Keviuener. Mr. Chairman, if IT may? 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. IT think land values, or anything of that nature, 
naturally should not be the subject of detailed discussion. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is correct. 

We want the whole picture. 

General WasHpourne. Mr. Chairman, the Plattsbur@ Barracks is 
shown on page 90 of the book. It is a proposed operating base of the 
Strateric Air Command. 

Mr. Hess. Where its it ? 

Mr. Keviener. Page 25 in the bill. 

General Wasnpourne. Twenty-five in the bill. 

The line items are shown in several caterories on pages 
92. The authorization requested is $36.261,000. 

Mr. Ketiener. Will you continue and justify the existence of the 
base in this location, General 4 

General WasnpourNne. Yes. sir, I will, Counselor. 

Secretary Hucarns. To the extent you can. 
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General Wasupourne. The Plattsburg Barracks Base is proposed 
for reactivation and construction in this program as a part of the 126 
wing program requirements of the Air Force. In seeking to bring 
into the program an additional operating base for the Strategic Air 
Command, extra attention was given to the possibilities of the north 
east section of the country. Among all the base areas that were sur- 
veyed, the general area of Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., was settled 
upon as offering several advantages. 

I think the chief factor that the committee might be interested 
in isthe need for an additional operating base in the northeast sector. 
I am not at liberty in this session to go into the military reasons why 
we need a base there in any great detail but it does represent an area 
in which we require additional operating bases. 

Mr. Kitpay. Are you free to tell us the type of organization which 
will be based there / 

General WastBourRNE. Not on the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kintpay. Very well. 

General Wasupourne. I would rather not state for this record the 
type of organization which the Air Force proposes for this base. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, we all know that Plattsburg is an old 
military station. I would like to have the record show at this point 
what it cost the Government up until the time that it was disposed of. 

Secretary Hucarns. That goes back so far that we don’t have it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. In the First World War is when you had it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Oh, it is way before the First World War. 

Mr. Ketitener. The Chief of Engineers does maintain a record on 
that, however, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would think someone would have known at the time 
it was declared surplus what its value was. 

Mr. Kervvtener. I believe the value at that time, Mr. Chairman, 
was about $1,795.000. 

Mr. Rivers. What year was that ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. In 1950, when it was disposed of. 

Mr. Kitpay. For the whole place ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. That is the figure that was given me. 

Mr. Kinpay. What size installation was it¢ How many troops 
would it accommodate. 

General Wasupourne. It is on the order of a two-thousand-man 
military post, Mr. Chairman. I am sure that the actual intrinsic 
value of the installation would be a great deal in excess of the figure 
mentioned by Mr. Kelleher, but of course in Government disposals 
we rarely realize the true value. 

Mr. Kinpay. It just seems to me that a 2,000-man installation worth 
no more than a million and some-odd is surely what we are not getting 
today, nor for ten times that. 

Secretary Huaains. We have had a study prepared as to the dif- 
ference between what it would cost us to build using the Plattsburg 
Barracks and what it would cost to build at another site in that gen- 
eral area—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Suppose you go ahead—— 

Secretary Hucarns. Which General Timberlake has here. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you prepared to give that now 4 
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Secretary Huaatns. In round figures, it is about $10 million less 
expense to use Plattsburg Barracks than to build at another site, 
as close as We can estimate it now. 

General Trapertake. I have a list here, Mr. Chairman, of the 
inventory of Plattsburg Barracks, showing the facilities that actually 
exist, the number of square feet of each, and what it would cost us 
to replace them. This study has also taken consideration of other 
possibilities. 

The net figure, as Mr. Huggins said, is $9,870,000. That is the cost 
of facilities that we would have to make good if we moved to some 
other place. 

Mr. Kinpay. Replacement cost. 

General TrmperLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Replacement cost to the service would run something 
over $9 million ¢ 

General Timpertake. Right, sir. But let me bring in a point, sir. 
This base, at the present time, is scheduled for ten-year-life construc- 
tion and when we replace, for instance a brick building, we do not in 
this study replace it in brick. We replace it in the 10-year semi- 
permanent type of construction. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that if it were replaced with the same type of con- 
struction which is there now, it would be far in excess of ten million. 

General Trwperiake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General, in 1950 the Department of the Army or 
the Department of the Air Force, who was it ?—declared this surplus 
through the regular channels. 

General Timpert ake. The Department of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What was existing there at the time by way of per 
manent construction and by way of an air base? 

General Timpertake. There was no air base there, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No air base at all? 

General Timpertake. No, sir. It was an Army barracks type of 
installation. 

Mr. Rivers. Ground troops. 

General Timpertake. Ground troops, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All ground troops. 

General Timpertake. I have a list of what was actually on the 
base, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Can vou tell me without disclosing anything of a 
classified nature 4 

General Trmpertake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Surely you can tell us the buildings and roadways 
and utilities and that sort of thing. We need that for the record. 

M~. Rivers. Go ahead and tell me what was there when the Depart- 
ment of the Army or the Federal Government walked off and left it. 

General TimperLAKe. Well, sir, it is quite a long list. I can go 
through it. Administration building, 32,000 square feet; barracks, 
229,000 square feet; NCO family-type quarters, 95,000 square feet; 
officers’ family-type quarters, 135,000 square feet; bacheior officers 
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quarters, 15,000 square feet: chapel, 3,000 square feet; a theater, 567 
seats. A gymnasium, 37,000 square feet, and an infirmary, 82 beds. 
Fire station, three-stall. A training building, 8,000 square feet; a 
guardhouse, 5,000 square feet; messhall, 19,000 square feet: adminis- 
tration building, air installations, that is a maintenance building, 
10,000 square feet: and shops to go with it, 10000 square feet. A 
storage shed closed, 4,000 square feet; a shed storage open, 16,000 
square feet: base warehousing, 32,000 square feet; motor pool, 14,000 
square feet: a two-truck gas station, 600 square feet; a vehicle wash 
ing rack, 15,000 square feet; inflammable storage building, 256 square 
feet: powder magazines, 4,000 square feet; bookstore, barbershop, 
laundry and dry-cleaning pickup, 9,000 square feet: cold storage, 
10,000 square feet: a greenhouse, 527 square feet; a coal silo of 2,000 
square feet: transformer substation, of 600 square feet; garages, one 

f concrete block, 1.700 square feet: one of frame, 5.500 square feet: a 
six-car garage of concrete block, 1,000 square feet: and a small one-car 
evarage of 200 square feet. 

In the way of utilities, primary roads, 11 miles. Secondary roads, 
7,000 square vards of pavement. Low-type bituminous roads, 61,000 
square yards. Stabilized gravel road, 54,000 square yards. Cinder 
parking areas and walks, 46,000 square yards. Unpaved or dirt roads, 
15.000 square vards, Concrete sidewalks, 4.000 square yards, 

Railroad spur, two-thirds of a mile. Chain link fences, one 
thousand lineal feet. Barbed wire fences, 6,000 lineal feet. Wire 
mesh fence, 22,000 lineal feet. And a woven wire fence of 10,000 
lineal feet. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished / 

General TimpernaAke. Yes, sir. I would lke to state that this ts a 
net figure of $9.3 million, sir. We have credited the possible other 
sites with all the advantages that site has over this one as far as 
moving railroads and things of that sort, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have viven me the physical properties located on 
that installation. Are these permanent buildings, or permanent-type 
buildings / 

General Timpertake. The bulk of them are, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. sir. How large is the area in acreage? 

Creneral TimpBerLAKE. 722 acres, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 722 acres. 

Now, how far is this installation from the point of activities of 
your proposed air base ? 

(Greneral Mappux. We propose, sir, to build the flving field proper 
and the operational facilities as a part of the flying field directly 
adjacent to the barracks. 

Mr. Rivers. By the acquisition of additional land 

General Mappux. That is correct, 

Mr. Rivers. Without disclosing anything of a classified nature, 
ean you indicate what additional acreage would be necessary. We 
don’t want to discuss that now. 

General WasHpournre. Yes, sir. we can give a rough figure on 
that now. It will require about 4,200 additional acres. 

Mr. Rivers. So that will give you roughly 5,000 acres ¢ 

(seneral Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 4.200, plus T00-plus, 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. That would be 5,000 acres. Now, in 1950, as Mr. Kilday 
has brought out, this was transferred to whom ¢ 

General Mappux. It was transferred to the State of New York, 
sIr. 

Mr. Rivers. State of New York? 

.eheral Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the Surplus Property Program. 

(General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. After having been declared with all the Government 
agencies, Including the Department of the Air Force 4 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

vir. Rivers. Did you know in 1950 that you would want this prop 
erty in 1952 ¢ 

General Mappux. No, sir: we did not. 

Mr. Rivers. Had you any recommendations on hand suggesting 
that it be retained by the Air Force in any capacity é 

General Mappux. Well. we had no requirement at that time, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Neither for the 70 group, the 90 group or 
any previous group prior to the 126 group, is that right 4 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, when was this college established, or whatever 
is located there now ¢ 

General Mappux. Champlain College. T can’t say the exact year, 
sir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. Was it founded in 1950 or transferred there in 1950? 

Secretary Huaains. It was founded in 1946 as a GI college. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 


Secretary Hucains. It was a GI college, under the GI Bill of 


tights. 

Mr. Rivers. 19504 

Secretary Huaains. In 1946. 

Mr. Rivers. In 19467 

Secretary Tluaains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it was transferred to this location or was it—— 

Secretary Huacarns. No. It was there and then the buildings were 

‘ansferred to the State and they continued on the college as - 

Mr. Rivers. When was it declared surplus ? 

Secretary Huaarns. In 1950, 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they were located on this property long before it 
was declared surplus ¢ 

Secretary Huaains. My impression is—these other gentlemen can 
tell vou better than I can—that it was not part of the University of 
the State of New York until it was transferred, but I may be wrong 
on that. 

Mr. Kinpay. There are persons connected with the college as I 
understand that that can give us that detail. 

Secretary HuGetns. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. T will ask one more question and then I am completed. 
This property was declared surplus in 1950 and turned over to the 
State of New York in 1950, and this is the first time the Department 
of Air Force has had any indication that they would need it, that 
is under the 126 group or 126 wing: is that correct ¢ 

General TimpBernake. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Was there any opposition on the part of the State 
of New York to transferring it to the Department of the Air Force? 

General Mappux. I have a prepared statement I would like to 
read on that, sir, if I may ¢ 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead. 

General Mappux. This is the copy that you have in the record, Mr. 
Kelleher. The United States Air Force proposes to establish a semi- 
permanent installation in the vicinity of Plattsburg, N. Y., to include 
the Plattsburg Barracks area. As a result of the meetings conducted 
with city officials, concerning this matter, the city has assured co- 
operation in making available adequate housing, school facilities, 
cultural, i ns and recreational facilities. 

The city gave further assurance that adequate utilities will be 
available in ri lent time and that it would adopt necessary avigation 
ordinance. The city council, city commissioners and the Legis- 
lature of New York have expressed agreement in and willingness 
to cooperate with the Air Force in the utilization of Plattsburg 
Barracks and a part of the Air Force. 

The State legislature has passed legislation authorizing the transfer 
of Plattsburg Barracks to the United States Government for use 
asa part of an air base in that area. 

Mr. Kitpay. Why was that necessary? Wasn’t there any recapture 
clause ¢ 

General Mappux. There was a recapture clause, Mr. Kilday. We 
approached the State of New York, we approached the Governor, 
because, as we have explained, in all of our locations, we much prefer 
before making the kind of investment we are here talking about to 
obtain if we can the fee title to the land. Short of that, we like 
io get a long-term lease. As a matter of fact, we always have. In 
this case the Governor and the State legislature agreed that in the 
event we used it as a military installation, the fee title would be 
transferred back to the Government. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then the recapture clause was only that in the event 
of national emergency you would have the right to the use. 

General Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And not to the recapture of title. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you the same question you were asked the 
other day. Isthe reason you pursued that, that course, that you want, 

along with the reoccupation of facilities in the community, the good 

ill of the community? Is that the reason you also follow ‘that 
course? 

General Mappux. Very much, sir, so. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is a desirable asset on the part of the Air 
Force, is it not? 

General Mappux. Mr. Kilday, I believe it is also of interest the fact 
that the State legislature unanimously passed the enabling legislation 
to transfer this facility back to the Government. 

Mr. Rivers. And you also have the assurance of the city fathers 
that they will cooperate by way of avigation easements and ordinances 
in connection therewith? 

General Mappux. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Kelleher ? 
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Mr. Ketiener. Are you going to pay the State anything for this, 
General? Is this going to be a donation by the State of the fee 
title ? 

General Mappux. We could pay no more than capital improvements 
to the structure since it was turned over by the Government. 

Mr. Kevitener. Which would be very slight, as I understand it. 

General Mappux. I believe it would be very slight indeed. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Do I understand that the Air Force is presuming that 
the act of the New York legislature authorizing the retransfer of the 
property back to the Federal Government is the equivalent of an 
endorsement of the proposal that the Air Force makes for this area 
and, being unanimous, is what is tantamount to an open invitation / 

General Mappux. I believe the wording of it clearly indicated that 
if there was a military requirement, the Air Force found a military 
requirement to use this facility in the defense of the country, then the 
State of New York was willing to transfer it back. 

Mr. Corr. Now, you know as well as I do that that resolution by the 
State legislature wasn’t necessary at all for the Federal Government 
to recapture this property. 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. It was simply a gesture on the part of the legislature to 
expedite the transfer. I think it would be a mistake for the Air 
Force people to consider that act of the legislature as an expression 
of the unanimous opinion of the members of the legislature, because 
it was rather nonessential to the transaction. 

How much money has Uncle Sam got in the Plattsburg Barracks, 
do you know? 

General Mappux. I don’t know. 

Mr. Coie. Do you know what it cost us originally ? 

General Mappux. That was the question that was asked before. 
You see, it was originally built early in the nineteenth century. The 
total investment that the Government has put in there we do not 
know at this time, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Well, what do you estimate the replace value is? 

General TimprrtaKke. That is $10,829,000, sir. 

Secretary Hvugarns. Gross. 

General TimperLAKe. Gross. 

Mr. Coin. By that—let me understand you—do you mean that the 
present facilities and plants and properties are worth, in your opin- 
ion, $10 million? 

General TimpertaKke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Or do you mean that to reproduce what parts of those 
plants and equipments that you would need in some other area would 
cost you $10 million ? 

Now, which do you mean ? 

Secretary Hueerns. It would be replacement on a semipermanent 
basis as distinct from the permanent type of construction which is 
now in the Plattsburg Barracks, sir. 

Mr. Corr. But replacement only to the extent you might need it 
and use it. 

Secretary Hueerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. In some other location ? 





Secretary Huaeins. Yes, sir 

Mr. Coir. That is all. 

Secretary Hvuearns. I think in answer to your previous comment 
on the legislature of the State of New York, the difference between 
the recapture and the legislation is that the recapture would be for 
the duration of the emergency. 

Mr. Cote. As long as the Government would use it. 

Secretary Hucerns. That is right, whereas this gives us some more 
permanent basis. 

Mr. Coir. This is the way it is now, isn’t it / 

Secretary Hucerns. No. We always get transfer rather than re- 
capture. 

Mr. Corr. You don’t mean to tell me that because you have a per- 
manent fee to it now, that therefore you are going to use it or keep 
it longer than you will use it? 

General Mappux. No, sir, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. It is a retransfer—it doesn’t make an awful lot of dif- 
ference, anyway. 

General Mappux. No, the recapture gives us the right—the so-called 
recapture. That is an incorrect word, sir. It is really the right to 
reuse during a period of national emergency. 

Mr. Coir. That is as long as we want to use it. 

General Mappux. Well, I don’t know what h: appens when the na- 
tional emergency might be terminated. 

Mr. Corr. How much is it going to cost us to reimburse the State 
or whoever it is that has put some money in there? You say it is 
negligible. Let's see what it amounts to. If you know. 

General Mappux. I don’t know. 


General Timpertake. I don’t have that figure here, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. You mean to say you propose to take back property that 
has been used by somebody else under legal authority for 6 years’ time, 
and presumably, they have spent moneys by way of capital improve- 
ments, and you haven’t made any inquiry of what that is going to 


cost us 4 

General Timpertake. We have had several survey teams up there, 
sir, to look over this property, to examine these buildings, but we 
have not been able to directly negotiate with the State until we are 
authorized to reactivate the station by this committee. 

Mr. Core. You mean to say that you expect this committee is going 

ive you authorization to reactivate the station before this com- 
mittee knows what the facts and figures involved in the reauthoriza- 
tion are é 

(ieneral TimBerLtake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. If you expect that, you expect a whole lot more than I 
an W — to give. That isthe basis of this hearing, to make inquiry 
into these facts relating to the transfer, and certainly the costs that 
will accrue to the Federal Government to take it over from the State 
isn factor in this consideration. 

General Timpertakr. Well, we are not sure that we are going to 
have to pay the State: nvthing. 

Mr. Core. Then why don’t vou have a letter from the Governor of 
the State saying so, or from the head of the university / 

General Trapernake. We have here itemized account of the build- 

1 


sthat I gave Vou. 
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Mr. Coie. It seems strange to me, here one officer comes in and tells 
Mr. Kelleher 10 minutes ago that you expect to pay the State a reim- 
bursement for its capital improvements, and now you, General, sa) 
you don’t know whether you are going to have to or not. 

General Timpertake. I am not sure. 

Mr. Coir. You are not sure? 

General TimpertAke. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. But you have to reimburse for the capital invest- 
meni-——. 

General Tiapertakr. We would expect to. 

Mr. Kinpay. On this station you are going to have to do that. But 
whether there is any capital investment or the extent of it, you are 
not at this time prepared to say? 

General Timpertake. That is correct, s 

Mr. Kinpay. T should think that those persons interested in the 
college would be in a position to tell us what they have expended in the 
way of capital investment, since they have had the property. 

Mr. Core. I have no doubt but what they will. But the thing I 
am still expressing amazement about is the Air Force hasn’t made any 
inquiry what those figures are. 

Mr. Kinpay. I agree they should have. 

Mr. Coir. Now, is this to be a permanent oo as far as you know ? 

General TrMperLaAke. Semi-permanent, 

Mr. Rivers. Ten years ¢ 

Mr. Cote. Semi-permanent. 

Ceneral TimperLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. So that as of right now you don’t know whether you 
would use this property for longer than 10 years? 

General Timpertaker. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. What—— 

General Timperntake. As long as we have 126 wings, it will be 
necessary for us to use this base. 

Mr. Coir. So far as you know, we are not going to have 126 wings 
beyond 10 years. We get back to the same thing. What part of the 
old plant do you plan to use for your Air Force ? 

General Troweertake. I didn’t hear—- 

Mr. Corr. What part of the present college, the old barracks prop 
erty do you plan to use for— 

General Timpertake. All of it, sir. The items that I men- 
tioned 

Pca Coie. IT mean what use do you plan to make of it? Are vou 

oing to tear the building down and make an airfield there? What 
are you going to use the prope rty for? 

General Trapertake. No. sir. We are going to use them standing, 
sil 

am Coir. As what / 

General Timpertake. As administration building, barracks, NCO 
quarters, BOQs, chapel, theater, infirmary, fire station—these are all 
items we have in our present— 

Mr. Corr. You mean you will continue using those buildings the 
same as they are now being used ! 

General Timpertakr. No, sir. T would say generally the same as 
they were used when they were declared surplus by the Department 
of the Army. T don’t know exactly who were using the buildings. 
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Mr. Core. The airfield part of this base, is it immediately adjacent 
to the barrack properties ¢ 

General Mappux. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Coxe. Is it all undeveloped property / 

General Mappux. It is not all sh: ae OE property, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. What do you estimate it would cost to acquire that 
property ¢ 

Mr. Kettener. Do you think that should be in the record, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Well, in lump sum it can be. 

General Wasusourne. Mr. Cole, I could estimate in approximate 
figures. $1 million to acquire the land and to effect the relocations 
of a highway and a section of the railroad, to make room enough 
for the airdrome itself. 

That is a rough figure, but for your purposes I believe it is fairly 
close. 

Mr. Corr. That is the 4.000-odd acres that you propose to a quire / 

General WasHrouRNE. Yes, sir, it is related to that. 

Mr. Core. Now, being located along the lake, it would appear as 
though it were rather valuable property. 

General Mappux. It isn’t directly adjacent to the lake, Mr. Cole. 
The strip of lake front properties are on the east side of the railroad. 
This is the area west of the railroad. 

Mr. Corr. Now, what do you estimate it would cost to prepare the 
land for airport use! I mean, is it flat land? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Or will it require a good bit of filling and leveling? 

General Mappux. I would say that it is better than average terrain 
on Which you could construct an airfield. 

Mr. Coie. For airfield use ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corte. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. What are the nearest major cities or towns or some- 
thing where we would get some idea where this is / 

General Mappux. Well, Plattsburg is northwest, across Lake Cham- 
plain, from Burlington, Vt., sir. It is at the northern tip of Lake 
Champlain. I haven't helped very much—it is due north of 
Albany 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, you are giving me a little more information, 
You are talking about places I know. 

General Mappux. We have a gentleman here that knows the dis- 
tance better than I. It is 160 miles north of Albany, I am told. 

Mr. Kinpay. 160 miles north of Albany. 

General Wasupourne. 26 miles from the border. I believe it is 
around 75 miles up to Montreal. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further ? 

Mr. Corr. Just to get in my mind, Where is the city of Platts- 
burg located with reference to the barrack ? 

General Mappux. The city of Plattsburg—well, it starts almost 
at the edge of the barracks. It does start at the northern edge of the 
barracks. The center of the city of Plattsburg, I would estimate, to 
be about 3 miles from the barracks. I am told about a mile from 
the barracks. 

Mr. Core. What is the population of that ? 

General Mappux. I am told 18,000, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Bates has a question. 

Mr. Barres. General, what was the purpose for this base during 
the last war? What was it used for? 

General Mappux. It was an infantry replacement post, where they 
trained infantrymen, I believe. 

Mr. Bares. How many people did you have stationel there, do 
you know ? 

General Mappux. There were 2,000 men stationed in the perma- 
nent barracks there. How many others may have been over there 
in tentage, I don’t know. 

Mr. Barres. How many students are there at the present time, do 
you know ¢ 

Secretary Hugains. You can get that better from the other people. 

Mr. Bares. How many people do you contemplate putting there 
under the new proposal 4 

General WasHpourne. On the order of 6,000 airmen. 

Mr. Barres. So you will have a 4,000 increase at least-—— 

General Wasipourne. Yes, sir, that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Barres. Not mentioning those living in the tents off the 
barracks. 

General Wasupourne. In other words, we would have three times 
as many people there after we build a new Air Force base as the 
Army had in their operation. 

Mr. Barres. Now, moving to the next item, you have administrative 
and community facilities. Now, you mentioned administrative build- 
ings that are apparently on the site. Do you expect to build more ad- 
ministrative buildings / 

General Wastpournr. Yes, sir; we would have to build a good 
many more. The total requirement far exceeds that which exists on 
the base at the present time. 

Mr. Byres. Now, is the airfield going to be adjacent to the school ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; it is. In other words, we expected 
to use the existing facilities of the old Army post to provide the basis 
of our housing, it being understood that the airfield proper would be 
adjacent to and extending generally southwest from the present 
built-up area. 

Mr. Bates. What administrative buildings do you need in addition 
to what you have currently / 

General WasnuBourne. They are listed here in the program. We 
have need for group headquarters, wing headquarters, squadron head- 
quarters, and generally a considerable list of headquarters and admin- 
istrative space for the new base activities. I could guess offhand, Mr. 
Bates, that it might total in excess of 150,000 square feet, whereas at 
the present time we have far less than that. 

Mr. Bares. Now, this school was established in 1946, is that correct, 
on this site? 

Secretary Huccins. I prefer these other people answer that. 

General Mappux. I think somebody else could give much more 
accurate information. 

Mr. Bares. Do you know what arrangements were made in 1946 in 
reference to the school and the Government / 
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General Mappux. Well, I just know that the State of New York 
took this property over. 

Mr. Bowes. Now, that was what vearf That was 1950, wasn’t it / 
Now, what happened in 1946? 

Secretary Huacains. J] believe, SIV. the Federal Government estab 
lished a oo Ot Be school there under the GI bill ot rights, to edueate thie 
returning veterans. 

Mr. Bares. Well 

Secretary Tiuccins. They can answer that better than we can, 

Mr. Kainpay. Well, who has the deed? That is what we always 
need. 

G eral M ADDUN, The State of New \ ork has the deed. 

Mr. Kinpay. T mean, have you a copy of it to put in the record, so 
we will know what the rights of the Government were. IT thought, 
Mr. Kelleher, you told me before the meeting it was available. 

Mr. Kevtitener. The deed is on its wav up here. I don’t know 
whether it has arrived vet. Apparent]: it has not. I do have a 
pertinent portion of it that PL read, Mr. Chairman, if you would like. 

Mr. Kinpay. T think that it would be a good plan. 

Mi. Keeeeuer. All right, sir. Part of the deed to the S:ate of 
New York from the Federal Government reads as follows: 

Phat the United States of America sha'l have the richt during the existence 
of any national emergency declared by the President of the United States of 
\merica or the Congress thereof to the full unrestricted possession, control and 
use of said premises or any part thereof, including any additions or improve 
ments thereto made subsequent to this conveyance without charge, except that 
the United States of America shall be responsible during the period of such use 
if occurring prior to the expiration of 20 vears from the date hereof, for the 
entire cost of maintaining the premises or any portion thereof so used and shall 
pay a fair rental for the use of any installations or structures which have been 
added thereto without Federal aid, proviaing however that if such use is required 
after the expiration of 20 vears from the date hereof or the parties of the second 
part, their successor or assigns, have secured the abrogation of said conditions 
subsequent, together with all rights of reentry as herein above provided, the 
United States of America shall pay a fair rental for the entire portion of the 
premises so used. 

Mr. Bares. What is the date of that. counselor / 

Mr. Kevtvener. The date of the deed is April Lo, 1950. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, or the Air Foree, from what I have heard 
recited of that agreement between the Federal Government and the 
State of New York, I didn’t hear it indicated that vou had any obliga 
tion to replace or relocate any existing structures which may have been 
added by way of this entry on the part of the State of New York, and 
this college in particular, as you have indicated may happen in some 
of these other bases. 

Notably, I recall in the Myrtle Beach Base, you said certain indus- 
tries have established there since the Government had declared the 
property surplus and that vou felt an obligation to help them relocate. 
That is your policy, Is it? 

General Mappux. Tam not sure relocate is exactly right. sir. I think 
we are excluding from use an area involving four buildings at Myrtle 
Beach. 
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Mr. Rivers. I mean this is a general policy that you have. Is it 
your policy to assist any bona fide occupant of these bases in the 
relocation when you reentry / 

General Mappux. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not your policy ¢ 

General Mappux. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore. when you go and reenter a base, in the 
absence of any agreement in writing or understood, you don't assist 
anyone in relocation, regardless of their investment / 

General Mappux. Ona recapture base, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a re-entry base. You try to go in there unde: 
the good will of the community. You don’t condemn unless you have 
to. 

General Mappux. We do not condemn unless we have to. We try 
to avoid the use of such sites that have a particular requirement in a 
cohimunity, if we can. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Mappux. That is the case at Myrtle Beach. 

Mr. Rivers. You try to avoid any litigation that you absolutely ca 
for the obvious reason that you want the good will if you can possibly 
get it to begin with. That is your policy, isn’t it 4 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Mappux. Of course, we want something more direct. We 
want a longer tenure for our investment than just the national—— 

Mr. Rivers. Coupled with the complete good will and the coopera 
tion of the local administrators or the State administrators. That } 
desirable, isn’t it 4 

General Mappux. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keniener. General, if the Abernethy Amendment, so-called, 
was in this bill, as it may be when the bill is finally reported; out, 
which provides for 25 percent of moving costs, and so on, when you 
acquire the fee, in your opinion, would the Abernethy Amendment in 
anv Wivatect this acquisition? Tam thinking now of the State as the 
owner, not of the individuals concerned. 

General Mappux. Mr. Kelleher, I believe that would be a part of 
the negotiation, which must be after this conducted with the State of 
New York, on the circumstances under which the title is turned over 
to us. I don’t believe—it certainly would not apply in the normal 
event, of our availing ourselves under the rights of that deed. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is right. I think there is no doubt of that. 

General Mappux. This must be developed in negotiations which yet 
are to be conducted with the State of New York. 

Mr. Keviener. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kettener. Would you explain or describe the location of the 
railroad on this property that will have to be relocated? Tam speak- 
ing now of the property that will be acquired. I understand the rail- 
road runs through there. Could you give the general location of that / 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. There is a spur railroad that euts 
diagonally across generally from a north-northwest direction to a 
south-southeasterly direction, across the area of land on which we 
are going to put the airfield. 
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Mr. Kevtitener. About how many miles of that, General, or is it in 
miles ¢ 

General Mappux. I would be guessing. I would say it is about 
a mile. 

Mr. Kevitener. About a mile. How much would it cost to relocate 
that railroad ¢ 

General Timpertake. The lump sum figure here for relocating the 
railroad, a radio station, and a transmission line, $510,00 estimate. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask you a question right there. Now that con- 
nects with the Delaware and Hudson, which is the railroad you are 
discussing, I imagine ? 

General TimperLake. That is right, 

Mr. Rivers. That comes right directly across the center of the air- 
strip, the airfield, and connects—I don’t know whether that is the 
main line of the D & H, but it goes alongside of Lake Champlain and 
goes in a north-south direction through Plattsburg on to the north; 
is that right ¢ 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That spur comes across / 

General Mappux. Connects with the main line. 

Mr. Rivers. Right alongside of the lake. So if you occupy this 
proposed site, you still have a railroad running alongside the lake to 
vour east ¢ 

General Mappux. That is correct. That stays there. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the main line, is it? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, if it hasn’t already been put in the rec- 
ord, I would suggest that General Timberlake indicate what efforts 
the Air Force has made to find alternative sites up in this general area 
that might make unnecessary taking over this school. 

I confess it seems rather strange to find that you would select a 
site that would be located within one mile of the center of a city of 
17,000 population. It is understandable that it may be this old bar- 
rack property was the inducement that took you there and that is 
understandable. I compliment you on that because, to all intents and 
purposes, it is Federal property and ought to be put to Federal use. 
But there are other factors involved that have to be weighed. 

Now, I would like to have you—unless you have already told us, 
General, when I wasn’t here—what efforts were made to find other 
sites up in that section. 

General TrwpertAke. Could I ask General Maddux to answer that, 
Mr. Cole 2 

General Mappux. I believe I can best answer that. This is one of 
the most intensively surveyed areas in the United States from an air 
hase point of view. We started years ago in the location of what is 
now the Limestone base and made aerial surveys of this general north- 
east area, because of its obvious importance for certain types of air 
bases. We screened many places to try to find a location for this kind 
of base. 

As a matter of fact, it is very difficult in the New England area to 
find the territory to lay down a 10,000-foot runway. We had a base 





of approximately this same requirement, that would meet the same 
requirement, in the last program. As you know, that was put at 
Portsmouth. 

The same screening procedures applied to this. We looked in detail 
at many places. This, in our judgment, is the next best place to put a 
Lase. 

Mr. Coir. Next best to what ? 

General Mappux. After Portsmouth. 

Mr. Coir. Portland or Portsmouth ¢ 

General Mappux. Portsmouth, N. H. The barracks comes into 
this: By the movement of it in from a general area to this particular 
point in order for us to capitalize on our investment there. The 
general area—there is a plains area there which is good for a base 
and it would meet the operational requirement. There is no question 
that its specific location at this particular point in this plain is in 
order to enable us to use our government investment in that barracks. 

Mr. Coir. Now you said that this area has been surveyed for a great 
inany years. Tell us how many. 

General Mappux. Well, we started, when, in 1946, looking for 
Limestone ? 

General TimperLake. That is right. 

General Mappux. I think it was since 1946. Every program we 
have had included this area. 

Mr. Kinpay. Gentlemen, I think in all fairness, I think we should 
get to, as quickly as possible, hearing those who have come here from 
the P lattsburg area. We could hear ‘these gentlemen at another stage. 

Mr. Bares. I just had one question to follow up Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Kinpay. Very well, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. You have been looking for a site since 1946. You sur- 
veved all these various areas and certainly haven't had this particular 
place in consideration. Then why did you dispose of it in 19504 

Secretary Huaerns. We had no requirement for it then. It w: eh 
until the 126-wing program came along that we knew we needed i 

Mr. Bares. What were you looking for since 1946? 

General Mappux. The first thing we were looking for was the base 
that ended up at Limestone, Mr. Bates. That is, of all this surveying 
is where the first one ended. 

Mr. Barres. Were you looking for a site at the time you disposed of 
this one? 

General Mappux. We have certainly been looking for a site since 
1946 and the number one, was Limestone. 

Secretary Huceiys. I think your question gets down to this: I may 
be wrong, but should we, in looking over sites, prevent the Federal 
Government under the surplus property laws from transferring avail- 
able sites when we have no requirement for them, or any foreseeable 
requirement for them at the time. This site was transferred to the 
State pre-Korea 

Mr. Bares. W ‘hat were you looking for? You say you were looking 
since 1946. This is one of the sites you contemplated. But four years 
after that, in 1950-——— 

Secretary Hucains. We were looking for sites in New England, for 
a site in New England, at that time, which ultimately turned out to be 
Limestone. But in the process, a number of sites were surveyed. 
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Mr. Bares. Go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question to follow that up. Had you 
had the authorization for 126 groups in 1946, would this have had more 
serious consideration ¢ 

Secretary Hucerns. As has been said, that is an “iffy” question, but I 
don’t think there is any doubt as to the answer. 

Mr. Rivers. ] mean you cut your cloth to meet the money / 

Secretary HuaGains. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the 90 groups, you could only have one of this 
type of base, and you selected Limestone; is that what you are trying 
to Say! 

Secretary Huccins. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is not “iffy”, in my opinion, Mr. Secretary, because 
{ happen to remember something about whether they were going to 
have 43 or 70 groups. 

Secretary Huceins. That is right. 

Mr. Kaitpay. There wasn’t much “if” about it, the way some people 
spoke to me when you said “We ot elt to have 70°, T mean some 
officials. 

Secretary Hucains. Of course, if we had 200 wings, there would be 
io doubt about other sites now. 

Mr. Rivers. The Congress gave you certain money and after certain 
ndmiunistrative actions vou couldn't use it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Don't you do any long-term planning ? 

Secretary Huceins. Yes, we do. When you get into the question of 
what the size of the Air Force is going to be 2 or 3 years from now, 
We may have ideas that we want that may be considerably different 
from what we can get. 

Mr. Kinpay. I found at times there is great disagreement around 
here. 

Secretary Huacins. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think we should, in all fairness, get to the gentlemen 
from New York. 

Secretary Huceins. 1 think one final statement, if IT may, Mr. 
Chairman. This problem has been discussed with the Senators from 
New York and with the local Congressmen there in the Plattsbun 
area. They have recognized, as we have, the problem of affecting a 
college, but they have also stated that the Air Force had no alterna- 
tive but to come to Congress with the che apes construction program 
which it could, and that is what we have done. 

Mr. WNimpay. Thank vou, gentlemen. 

We will now hear from Mr. Clyde A. Lewis, who, T understand, 
will sneak for the Honorable John J. Tyrell, who is the mayor of 
Plattsburg. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first let 
me say that we know it is an honor to have been selected by the 
proponents back home in Plattsburg and by the mayor especially to 
speak in favor of the Air Force’s proposal in this matter. As an Air 
Force Reserve Officer, and as some of you men know, as past National 
Commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and lke the members 
of this distinguished committee, I have always been vitally interested 
in and worked for national defense. 
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I would like to have the privilege here at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
of just presenting to your committee the 27 citizens from Plattsburg 
that have accompanied the mayor on this little trip to prove to t! 
commiitee and the Congress the support of the people back home in 
this recommendation. Lam going to ask them to rise. 

Pirst is Mayor Tyrell, and he is accompanied by two members of 
his COMMMON COUNCI i. 

Please stand up, fellows. 

Ac onipanied by his corporation council. We have two members 
of the Clinton County Board of Supervisors. 

Stav up. fellows, please. 

We have the Clinton County attorney. We have 10 representatives 
of our labor group. And the other 14 are representative business and 
professional men. 

Mo. Kitpay. Well, I can assure vou these gentlemen are quite wel 
come here and IT can assure you that this co nin littee, as vou can find 
iron Our past performance, will give you a ia — aring a attempt 
to the best of our abilities to determine the matter the way it should 
be determined in justice to all parties uae 

Mr. Lewis. We realive that. Thank you, sir. We can say that 
this group conservative i represents and can speak for upwards of 


S0 percent of the people in the Plattsburg area. Naturally, this isn’t 
a unanimous question naa k home. The issue has been debated. The 


community did become a little bit divided. But of the people there 
at the present time, this group feels that at least SO percent are whole 
heartedly in favor of the Air Force recommendation. 

Now may I say this again at the outset, Mr. Chairman. There 
are certain disadvantages, to speak first in st pport of this item, as 
it appears in the bill before your committee. Perhaps if the hearing 
isn’t too lengthy this morning—we all have to leave this afternoon 
to 20 hack home to our occupations —we trust that maybe we might 
have an opportunity for a very short reply. 

We don't know what the opposition is going to sav. We under- 
stand that they have gone to great lengths. They have prepared 
surveys, sketches, and alternate sites. They have come down here, 
I believe, to try to prove to you gentlemen and the Congress that the 
Air Force pe ople don’ t know how to plan an air base, that not sufficient 
consideration was given to this matter, that perhaps a site seven or 
eight or nine miles north of the city of Plattsburg could be utilized. 

We are all friends and neighbors back in Plattsburg and the people 
that are down here, pro and con, after this is over, will go back and 
will continue to be friends and neighbors. But it has been a more or 
less controversial issue back home, as many of you men know, in your 
own districts when matters of this kind arise. 

For approximately 133 years prior to 1945, Plattsburg was a proud 
part of the military. Home of the famous Plattsburg Barracks, the 
citizens of Plattsburg were sorry to see that military installation 
declared surplus at the end of World War IL. In 1946 the property 
was converted into a temporary GI college. 

At one time there were in excess of 2,000 students there. I believe 
there was the understanding that they could continue to use it for 
temporary purposes. About 1948 or 1949, T think it was “fs, the State 
legislature enacted legislation that converted the unit into a permanent 
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installation. They still didn’t have title to the property, but there 
must have been some understanding between the State and the Federal 
Government. 

The deed that was read by Mr. Kelleher here wasn’t delivered until 
April 10, 1950, as has been brought out, and it contained the usual 
recapture provisions. 

The college which was established there became known as Champ- 
lain College and was the first State-supported liberal arts college in 
the history of New York. The State accepted the property from the 
Federal Government, as has also been brought out subsequent to the 
usual recapture clause providing for the reacquisition by the Federal 
Government upon 60 days’ notice for defense purposes in the event 
of and during only a national emergency. 

This college has become an asset to our State and community. Its 
present enrollment is approximately 850, as compared with an enroll 
ment of 1,633 three years ago. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. How many GI students today / 

Mr. Lewis. | can’t speak for that, Mr. Van Zandt. The group 
back here can tell you. At one time it was practically all GUs and 
they have been dropping off. It will come out in an editorial that 
we will read later. 

The citizens of Plattsburg would naturally prefer to have both 
Champlain College and the air base. However, the vast majority of 
our citizens realize it is probably not possible under the circumstances. 
Accordingly, more than four-fifths of the people of the Plattsburg 
area are in favor of the air base, even if it means the use of the Platts- 
burg Barracks property by the Air Force and the loss of Champlain 
College. 

Let me review briefly the following evidences of support heretofore 
submitted to the Secretary of Air, and which resolutions we trust 
have already been presented to this committee : 

Resolutions of the Common Council of the City of Plattsburg, 
unanimously adopted on February 12 and 14, 1952, pledging to the 
Air Force the wholehearted support of the present city administra- 
tion in the establishment of the proposed air base, even if it means 
using the Plattsburg Barracks property. 

At this time may I say this: The Air Force, as General Maddux 
has said, has been pledged by the city administration and by the people 
in Plattsburg that the additional housing required, whereby I under- 
stand that in excess of 2,000'families will live off the base, can be made 
available in the time required. The city council, the city administra- 
tion, has pledged the necessary schooling, that the schools will be 
available for the children of the military personnel. And very for- 
tunately, the city is in a position to tie on to its present utilities, so 
if they vo elsewhere, why, the Air Force will not have to construct its 
own utilities. 

I believe I can speak for all of my friends here this morning, pro 
and con, that if the base does come to Plattsburg, that vou will have 
100-percent cooperation on the part of everyone up there, even though 
there is a little division now. 

I would also like at this time to commend the various teams of the 
Air Force that have been to Plattsburg and have made surveys. It 
has been my privilege to have worked night and day with three of 
those teams, the last three teams, two of them under General Maddux’s 
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office and a third under Colonel Fremou from the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in Omaha, and the enthusiasm and the zeal with which those 
men have approached this very decision in trying to establish an air 
base in there reflects great honor to the armed forces, 

They have wor ked 18 hours a day when they have been up there. 
They are great public-relations men and salesmen for the Defense 
Department in their dealing with the local communities. I know 
I speak for the mayor and his administration in this, that we are in- 
deed happy to have had the privilege of working with them in this 
program. 

The second resolution of support I would like to bring out at this 
time is the resolution of the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Clinton, unanimously adopted on March 28, 1952, requesting the De- 
partment of Defense and Congress to establish an Air Force base at 
sirvepetpayt and “favoring the use of the Plattsburg Barracks prop- 
erty as a part of said air base if deemed necessary by the Air Force,” 
and let me read the resolved clause: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of the County of Clinton do hereby 
go on record as favoring the establishment of an Air Force base at Plattsburg 
N. Y., and further favor the use of the land and facilities of the present Cham- 
plain College as a part of said air base, if deemed necessary by the Air Force, 
and hereby request of the Department of Defense and the Congress of the United 
States that such air base be established. 


That resolution was unanimously adopted by our county’s govern- 
ing body. 5 

The third resolution is that of the Plattsburg Trades and Labor 
Assembly, representing 23 locals and approximately 4,500 members, 
dated February 11, 1952, giving its unanimous support to the estab- 


lishment of the proposed air base, even if it means the loss of Cham- 
plain College. 

Resolution of V. I’. W. Post No. 125, Plattsbure, N. Y., unani- 
mously adopted on Mareh 13, 1952, supporting the establishment of 
the air base over the continuance of Champlain College if it is not 
possible to have both. 

Resolution of Plattsburg Post No. 20, the American Legion, 
adopted on April 2. 1952, favoring the establishment of an air base 
and the use of the Plattsburg Barracks property, if deemed necessary 
by the Air Force. 

6. Resolution of Independent Food Merchants Association, repre- 
senting 68 food merchants in Clinton County. dated February 15, 
1952, expressing its support of the establishment of the proposed 
air base, even at the loss of Champlain College. 

Resolution of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge 540, 
pried adopted on April 6, 1952, extending an invitation to the 
Air Force to establish an air base in Plattsburg, and if necessary to use 
the facilities and property now occupied by Champlain ¢ ‘ollege. 

8. Resolution of St. John the Baptist Association, Plattsburg, N. Y.. 
dated April 17, 1952, to the same effect. 

Several months ago, the Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce, who I 
believe has a spokesman that will speak later this morning in oppo- 
sition to the Air Force proposal, conducted a poll of its 318 members 
as to their individvel wishes in this matter. Only 135 returned their 
signed cards, with 40 going on record in favor of an air base “at the 
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expense of losing Champlain College” and 95 expressing their 
opposition. 

In that first poll to this question, “Do you want a meeting of the 
general membership of the chamber of commerce to a full discussion 
of the issues involved”, 52 said “Yes.” but 70 said “No.” 

I don’t know how to quite explain that, except that perhaps many 
of the professional men in our area, the retired people and friends 
of the college, felt that the issue should have been closed out at that 
time. 

This minority poll has been continually misrepresented by the board 
of directors of the chamber of commerce and others, as stressing 
unequivocably the opposition of the entire chamber of commerce to 
the proposed air base. As a result, an independent group of the 
chamber of commerce personally contacted individual members of the 
chamber, with the result that 180 of the 318 members have expressed 
their support of the air base, even if it means the loss of Champlain 
College. 

The signatures of these persons are being presented to this commit 
tee. Additional signatures could unquestionably have been obtained 
if there had been more time to contact out-of-town members with 
business establishments in Plattsburg. 

What is the position of the State of New York in this matter? I 
know Dr. Carlson, president of the State university, is to follow me 
this morning in speaking in opposition, and also my good friend and 
asscmblyman, Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Plattsburg. 

On March 1, the Under Secretary of Air forwarded to Governor 
Dewey a request that the State of New York in the interest of national 
defense— 
ngree to the denation of the former Plattsbrrg Army Barracks to the Federal 
Government for use by the Air Force as a part of the Air Force base proposed 
for Plattsburg, subject to authorization and appreprietion for such a base by 
the Congress of the United States. 


Upon receipt of this request Governor Dewey immediately sub- 
mitted to the State legislature an emergency message, in which he 
said in part as follows: 


The property was originally acquired by the State from the Federal Govern- 
ment for a nominal consideration. Under the acquisition agreement. the Fed 
eral Government reserved the right to obtain full use and control of the prem- 
ises during a period of national emergency. 

If Federal legislation authorizing the construction of the air base is enacted, 
and appropriations are provided therefor, the interest of the State of New York 
in using the site for educational purposes would perforce give way to the para- 
mount interest of national defense. Some improvements and additions have 
heen made by the State to the property. Accordingly, | recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation which will authorize the conveyance of the property by the 
State of New York on such terms as may be appropriate so that if Congress 
authorizes the construction of the base and appropriates the money therefor, 
the State of New York will be in a position to make the transfer under proper 
conditions, 


Both houses of the legislature, within a period of several weeks, 
unanimously adopted the necessary standby legislation authorizing— 
the reacquisition of title in fee to all the said real property by the United States 
of America * * jn the interests of national defense. 

I think to vou, Mr. Cole, that is the answer of the Governor and 
the State legislature. They did not need to go as far as they did in 
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their willingness to show the State’s cooperation with the Federal 
Government in the interests of the national defense. 

The Clinton member of the assembly, Mr. Fitzpatrick, our mutual 
friend, who will follow us, was the only member of the legislature 
that did not vote one way or the other. He voted present in the 
matter. But we think now, if Jim really knew the feeling back home, 
and he had to do it over again, he would have voted with the members 
of the assembly that voted unanimously in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. Corr. I understand he is to appear here himself / 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotr. Maybe you are not the right one to answer the question, 
but since you have spoken of it, I am curious to know is he appearing 
here as a member of the assembly or as Jim Fitzpatrick, a citizen / 

Mr. Lewis. I don’t know, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. You undertook to estimate his attitude toward this proj- 
ect. You say you think his feeling would have been different / 

Mr. Lewis. Jim can answer it himself. I think with 90 percent of 
the people back home, in the unanimous resolutions and support of 
the city administration and the Clinton County Board of Supervisors, 
and what has transpired since in favor of this, perhaps Jim would have 
voted with the unanimous. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman vield there / 

Mr. Coir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say what has transpired since, you mean as 
aresult of these polls and so forth 4 

Mr. Lewis. I mean, sir, you know that in something like this—when 
something like this happens back home, it is debated pro and con. 
The college has been an asset to our community and we have been 
very proud of it. They have made some friends. And Jim Fitz 
patrick has been one of the sponsors of that college and he has 
worked like a Tro}: in for it down in the legislature. It is not eritical 
of Jim’s position, but his position is that he wants to try to have both. 
suve the college and have the base some place else within ( ‘linton 
County. 

Mr. Core. That is understandable. Let me ask you this: When vou 
say lose the college, in the event we authorize the re-entry by the De 
partment of the Air Force and make the funds available, as the dis- 
tinguished Governor has indicated, would this mean the losing of 
the college by way of abolishing the college / 

Mr. Lewis. May I answer that a little bit later? I know that Dr. 
Carlson, the president of the State university, is here—— 

Mr. Core. It leads me to this question: Is that an eleemosynary in 
stitution Cc hi arte red by the State of New York 4 

My. Lzwrs. Yes, but they charge tuition in the amount of $400 
to its students. 

Mr. Core. Allright. sir. Who operates the college ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. The State university. 

Mr. Cote. It is under the State university system / 

Mi. Lewis. Yes. There are men better qualified to speak on 
than I, but they have appropriation of around $700.000, 

Mr. Cone. Bout it is part of the State university system 4 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Yes, s 
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Mr. Lewis. Let me stress again at this time; as a result of foregoing 
resolutions and the action of the State legislature, the governing bodies 
of the city, county, and State in which the proposed air base is to be 
established have unanimously gone on record in favor of the estab- 
lishment of the proposed air base, even if it means the loss of Cham 
plain College. ; 

Now we who are in favor of the air base cannot construe the action 
of the Governor and the legislature in any other way. He says “If 
you fellows down here want that property in the interest of national 
defense, then perforce the State of New York gives way to its edu- 
cational requirements to the interests of national defense.” 

It is generally known that the Air Force could not afford to recom- 
mend the proposed Plattsburg Air Base if the Federal Government 
could not reacquire from the State of New York title in fee to the 
Plattsburg Barracks property. Congress certainly would not author- 
ize the expenditure of over $50 million during the next several years, 
if upon the conclusion of the present national emergency, the State 
of New York could rightfully say to the Federal Government, “We 
want the property back in accordance with the terms of the original 
deed.” 

After you had made that expenditure, if you say you wanted it 
back, vou could not be able to use it in peacetime because the state 
would have that right. 

The unanimous action of the State legislature and the signing of the 
standby legislation by Governor Dewey was accomplished within a 
period of several weeks without urging from the citizens of 
Plattsburg. 

As a matter of fact, there was open organized opposition from the 
student body and faculty of Champlain College and a local “Citizens 
Committee for the continuance of Champlain College,” for which I 
understand there are also spokesmen here this morning. 

Letters, telegrams, petitions, and other pressure tactics were di- 
rected against the Governor and State lezislature. A students’ march 
on Albany was organized. With more than 200 students in the as- 
sembly gallery expressing silent opposition to the proposed bill, the 
State legislature completed its unanimous affirmative action on the 
Jegislation introduced at the request of Governor Dewey. 

Those opposed to the proposed air base have every right to use 
their maximum efforts to defeat the proposal. There is no question 
but that the “Citizens Committee for the continuance of Champlain 
College” and the various college committees have raised and spent a 
great deal of money to further their views in this matter. 

Letter-writing campaigns were organized and have been directed 
to State and Federal officials. That is their privilege. Letters and 
pamphlets have been sent throughout the country. At the beginning 
of this controversy, the opposition dispatched to the President, con- 
gressional leaders, the Governor, and State officials, a cryptic and 
which we say uncalled for telegram which reads as follows: 

It is reported that the United States Air Force intends to erase Champlain 
College in Plattsburg, N. Y., to establish an Air Force base stop Please use 
your influence to stop this un-American move which would bave serious nationa) 
and international repercussions, 

THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE CONTINUANCE 
OF CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE. 
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The usual attack has been made on proponents, charging that the 
movement for the air base is un-American. And I can say this very 
frankly, it is the first time I have ever been accused of being a part of 
anything that can be characterized or has been characterized, perhaps 
wrongly, as an un-American movement. 

The question as to what will happen to the students and faculty of 
Champlain College if the Air Force takes over has been stressed by 
the opposition. We believe the Governor and the State Legislature 
have the situation well in hand. 

Dr. Carlson, the new head of the State University, certainly is re- 
sponsible to the Governor and the legislature which controls the funds, 

If the reacquisition of this property by the Federal Government 
would mean the death of State supported Liberal Arts Education 
in this State, you can rest assured the State legislature would never 
have adopted the afore-mentioned standby legislation. If the pro- 
posal means the death of liberal arts edvcation. then many of us 
here with the Mayor this morning would Tk wice be opposed to the 
Air Force’s proposal. 

The Governor’s office has indicated on several occasions that the 
students and faculty will be absorbed elsewhere within the State Uni- 
versity System. It will also be stressed, I know, by Dr. Carlson that 
there are no present plans within the State of New York to voluntarily 
discontinue Champlain College if the Air Force does not come up 
and take over the Plattsburg Barracks property. 

Its future can be determined only by subsequent Legislatures of 
the State of New York. But I do want to call to the committee’s 
attention that it was only on May 13 last week that the State Uni- 
versity trustees initiated plans to acquire a 300-acre site in the town 
of Vestal, Broome County, down near Mr. Cole’s territory. 

According to the Associated Press and Plattsburg Press-Republican 
of May 14, this site is designated “to accommodate Harpur College 
at Endicott and the Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at Bing- 
hamton.” Harpur College is a State-supported liberal arts college 
with approximately GOO students at the present time. In its article, 
the Plattsburg Press-Republican continues: 

The Press-Republican has been told that the new site to be picked for Harpur 
and the Institute would be large enough to embrace Champlain, were the latter 
forced out of its present quarters by the Air Force. 

It goes without saving that 300 acres would be a little bit too much 
for the 800 students of Harpur College and the Institute of Applied 
Sciences at Binghamton. There must be something in the backeround 
whereby they would’ combine the three of those in the event that 
Champlain College goes out of existence, at least at Plattsburg 
Barracks. 

The State of New York has an obligation to its young men and 
women of college age. You may rest assured that the Governor and 
State Legislature will continue to adequately discharge that obligation. 

The Under Secretary of Air in his letter to Governor Dewey stated, 
which everyone knows is in accordance with the views of Congress 
and the Department of Defense: 

* * * the Air Force attempts to meet its air base requirements as eco 
nomically as operational requirements will permit. 
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In selecting bases, we consider, in addition to the physical aspects, any 
additional factors which might reduce the expenditures of federal funds for 
military purposes. 

He said further that the use of the Plattsburg Barracks property 
would eliminate the necessity to reproduce like facilities elsewhere. 
The saving to the Federal Government if it uses these facilities has 
been estimated at approximately $12 million. 

The suggestion has been made that the city and State reimburse the 
Federal Government in the amount of $10 to $12 million with the 
result that Champlain College could remain as is and the Air Force 
could build a complete new facility elsewhere. 

The mayer tells us the city of Plattsburg definitely the city of 
Plattsburg is not ina position to advance any portion of that amount, 
We have been reliably informed by certain people who control the 
matter that the State would not be interested in any such a ten to 
twelve million dellar proposition. 

We would like to read to this committee two editorials which have 
recently appeared in two very influential up-State New York papers 
regarding this controversy and which were reprinted in the May 10 

sue of the Plattsburg Press-Republican. The first is entitled “Cham- 
plain College.” and originally appeared in the May 5, 1952, issue of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard : 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


First a honeymoon, and now apparently, headed for a split up and new merger. 

Those marital terms, not too applicable to inanimate buildings and a historie 
parade ground, describe the life to date, and the hope for the future, of Cham- 
plain College. 

Champlain College, organized to serve the veterans of World War II, illus- 
trated in a living sense the aphorism of beating swords into plowshares. 

Throughout the winter, though, another change has been in the making. First, 
\ir Force teams inspected the site. Last March, Governor Dewey signed legisla- 
tion permitting the return of Champlain College facilities to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now, Defense Secretary Lovett has asked Congress for $56,261,000 to 
onstruct the Plattsburg Air Force Base. 

Plattsburg will be face to face with the problem, if the base for medium and 
heavy bombers is approved of expanding services and educational plant for some 
8,000) Air Force personnel, Comprising approximately 2,500 families. 

Champlain College will be face to face with trying to live as an institution. 

Right now, its chances appear bright. 

As the Post-Standard revealed yesterday, the merger of Champlain College 
with the New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences and Harpur 
College at Endicott is probable. 

Completion of these plans protnises another strong, well-rounded educational 
institution for the Southern Tier. 

The second editorial is from the March 4, 1952, issue of the Water- 
town Daily Times. Entitled “The Air Force at Plattsburg,” it reads 
as follows: 

THe Arr Force ar PLATTSBURG 


Governor Dewey, in a special message, asks that the legislature authorize 
transfer of Champlain College, Plattsburg, to the Air Force. The college 
occupies the former Plattsburg Barracks, and it is the Air Force’s intention to 
convert the premises into an air base. The State acquired the property on a 
leuse basis, subject to recapture by the Federal Government in event of an 
emercency Evidently the emergency has come, for the air force requests the 
property’s return. 

For all practical purpeses this means the end of Champlain College, the first 
of the State-supported liberal arts schools to be established under the State 
university program. The other liberal arts college of State University is 
Harpur at Binghamton. 
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There is an outside possibility that the State may authorize establishment 
elsewhere in Clinton County of the now displaced Champlain College. At any 
rate, Assemblyman James A. Fitzpatrick of Plattsburg has a bill to that effect 
in the legislature hopper. Chances of its passage at this session seem remote, 
and as Mr. Fitzpatrick will probably tell you, it was not passed. The former 
Benjamin J. Feinberg, of whom I have the honor of being one of the members 
of his law firm, and of being one of the grandest men in this country, and 
Assemblyman Fitzpatrick have been the champions of Champlain College. They 
worked like beavers to have it established, and Mr. Fitzpatrick has carried on 
the fight alone since Mr. Feinberg left the legislature. No one ever better served 
his constituency in a matter of this type than has Assemblyman Fitzpatrick 

But the fact is that Champlain College never was successful. Despite its 
more than adequate campus and buildings, it just didn’t attract students. 
Despite its status as a unit of the State university, its enrollment included a 
substantial number of nonresidents. Perhaps the lack of central location was 
a factor in the failure of Champlain, and yet this same remoteness seems to 
have no effect on the other State college there, State Teachers’ 

In the final analysis, it probably is best that the Air Force take over Cham 
plain, although we are certain that Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Feinberg, and other 
good people of Plattsburg won't agree with us on that point By taking over, 
the Air Force will make possible the continued use of a magnificent facility that 
eventually would become vacant were it to remain a college site. 

On behalf of the mayor and his committee, and all those down here 
this morning in favor of this proposal, we respectfully request this 
committee give favorable consideration of that portion of the public 
works bill that apphes to the Plattsburg — acks property. 

In closing, let me say this, that Plattsbur@ wants the Air Force 
and we believe the Air Force needs Plattsburg. 

Mr. Rivers. May Task you a question—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. ] ews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Lewis, T don’t want to ask vou a question that 
will embarrass vou, but is there anyone in Plattsburge who would 
so prophetic us to make the statement that in due course Plattsburg 
or Champlain would be out of business any way or absorbed by thi 
State svstem elsewhere / 

Mr. Lewis. Not in Plattsburg. Nobody will make that statement, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This newspaper made it. 

Mr. Lewis. This is the Watertown, or the influential Watertow) 
Daily Times. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you heard of anvbody that agreed with that edi 
torial? That is all right, if you don’t want to answer it. 

Mr. Lewis. T live up in that area. We would like to have both 
of them, frankly, but the college has hadi very tough sledding. 

Mr. Rivers. Tam not trying to embarrass you, sir. [am just trving 
to get this in mind. Figures given by vou indicate the enrollment 
is going down. Now, this school was established, like the schools in 
my State, which were very much congested after the termination of 
the hostilities in World War IT. All the schools in anv part of the 
world, T imagine, were the same way as yours. 

Now does it = Aap that certain individuals. whether they are 
residents of Plattsburg or not, feel that this school has to a great 
extent served its purpose and from now on it is possibly on the 
decline ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, to many people T would have to say that it does 
appear that perhaps its security of tenure is not too certain. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. But there are the rest of us that hope—— 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Mr. Lewis. ——that it can stay there and live for a long, long time. 

Mr. Rivers. I can appreciate that fully. 

Mr. Lewis. One of the things that has hindered its, I imagine, 
larger enrollment, is the $400 tuition. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. Which has been controlled by the State legislature. 
My good friend Jim Fitzpatrick and others have tried repeatedly to 
have that tuition reduced, and if they have it reduced, why, the 
enrollment would unquestionably jump up because it is rather un- 
heard of for a State University to charge $409 tuition for residents. 

Perhaps they have plans and hopes in the future. They tried to 
get it through at the last session of the legislature and it wasn’t re- 
ported out of committee. The Governor and the legislative leaders 
would not buy it. 

Mr. Rivers. That was my reason in the first instance for asking 
you when you first began your testimony as to whether or not this 
would be the annihilation, so to speak, or the abandonment. or the 
discontinuance of that college as such and of its being absorbed by 
the system elsewhere. 

Mr. Lewis. Again, all I can say is this: The Governor and the 
leaders of the State legislature certainly must know what they are 
doing. Otherwise they would not have gone as far as they did. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. I know our Governor and the State legislature will 
never permit the deterioration of state-supported liberal arts educa- 
tion in the State of New York. 

Mr. Rivers. You made a strong statement, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are going to have to move along because we have 
quite a number that we are going to have to accommodate, without 
having to have them remain over. 

Mr. Tyreni. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Kitpay. The next on the list furnished me is Mr. Robert T. 
Booth, first vice president of the Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce. 
I might state at this point that I have not been informed whether he 
appears in favor of or in opposition to the proposal. 

Mr. Boorm. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appear here this morning as a spokesman for the Plattsburg Chamber 
of Commerce. May I express our sincere appreciation for the many 
courtesies extended to us over the past year, by your committee. We 
have not been down here in an official capacity, but there has been 
a great deal of correspondence. We thank you for your speed in 
answering the many questions directed to you by us, and by the many 
other citizens of the city of Plattsburg: We thank you also for 
permitting us to appear at this time to present our views. 

Variety and intensement of public reaction to the establishment 
of an Air Force Base at the Plattsburg site is as evident smong the 
membership of the chamber of commerce and its board of directors 
as it is among the population as a whole. Yet the board of directors 
has done its conscientious best to arrive at the average view of its 
membership, apart from individual shades of opinion, and to instruct 
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the delegation to present that view to this committee today. First 
and foremost important, the Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce is 
in favor of the establishment of an Air Force Base in the vicinity 
of Plattsburg. More than a year ago the chamber first began aggres- 
sively to try to enlist the interest of ‘the Air Force in using or expand 
Ing Gur present muncipal airport. 

May | digress at this time and say, of course, we had had no idea 
what surveys had already been made by the Air Force and what they 
had in mind with regard to the whole northeastern area of the United 
States. We have actively aided and encouraged each progressive 
step taken by the Air Force in the ensuing months, particularly in 
the last few months since the beginning of this year. No one can 
fairly deny that an Air Force is a matter of economic necessity to 
our society. We have too many wage earners who are out of work. 
Many of our businessmen and professional people are just beginning 
to feel the financial warmth of the tourist season after a bleak winter. 
We have already lost an estimated thousand of our people. A poll 
has never been taken, but we know we have lost considerable popula 
tion to areas of greater employment or more remunerative employ- 
ment. To assure the growth of our soc iety economically and 
population wise, and even to maintain it at its present level, we are 
in pressing need of a new source of income. The creation and opera 
tion of an air base will prove to be the source of untold financial benefit 
to Plattsburg at the time when it is badly needed. There is an im- 
portant side issue in the air base matter, and that has already been 
brought out thismorning. That isthe problem of Champlain College, 
formerly Plattsburg Barracks. 

It has been suggested from many sources that the Air Force must 
take over the college as a prerequisite of coming to Plattsburg: that 
such a saying would thereby result that the Air Force can’t come to 
northern New York unless the college can be used. Despite our best 
efforts, we have never been able to get a positive statement from the 
Air Force that such a package deal is necessary to it in locating in 
Plattsburg. In the absence of such assurance, the chamber of com- 
merce is constrained to point out that Champlain College isa — 
and necessary part of our society in the economic sense as well : 
culturally. The faculty, employees and students, and their ioe So 
have become an integral part of our community. 

Champlain College presents the opportunity fora liberal arts educa- 
tion at low cost to youths from Clinton County and all over New York 
State, who would never other wise have this opportunity. It provides 
employment for about 250 residents of the city and the city is the 
marketing area for the entire college community. Being primarily 
interested in the economic welfare of Plattsburg, we must challenge 
the wisdom of any who urge that a proven source of income to the 
city should be lightly demissed because some larger source looms as 
a possibility. This is particularly so whene there has been no known 
responsible statement that the use of college is strategically necessary 
to an air base in Plattshurg and indeed, ‘where there have been Air 
Force surveys made of alternate sites, near Plattsburg, that appear to 
laymen to have startling advantage over a proposed base which in- 
corporates the college, apart from ‘the buildings, that is. The highly 
emotional nature of the air base controversy has coon the chamber 
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of commerce to realize that there are questions which appear very 
material and to which only this committee can command the answers 
in an unbiased manner. 

Now, I had not intended to wor k this into my speech this morning, 
but Mr Lewis’ presentation as you can see is full of this emotion whic ‘h 
runs through Plattsburg pro and con. There are people violently 
on one side, and people violently on the other. I don’t think this 
committee is the place to bring that part of the controversy into the 
open. We should be here as a united front. And I think substan- 
tially weare. There are certain differences, but they are not actually 
key differences. There has been a question made of various kinds of 
polls. Well, there are polls and polls, and resolutions of all kinds. 
Kach is arrived at in different fashion. The poll of the chamber of 
commerce was net intended for publication, It got out by mistake. 
It was for the instruction of the board of directors solely because 
we knew it was a big controvery, and we wanted to know what our 
membership thought. We don’t know whether that poll is valid or 
not. but we think that it represented a very fair and unbiased sampling 
of the opinion at that time. 

We wonder, for instance, to commend these problems which have 
occurred to us, to you, whether a great saving will actually result 
from the use of the college buildings, in view of obvious technical 
difficulties present in using land adjacent to the college, and also in 
view of the cost to New York State of relocating the college and its 
students. We suggest it may be wise to choose one of the several 
alternate sites which have been surveyed near Plattsburg, which is 
sufficiently remote from the city to insure that life and property of 
the community and of the Air Force are not unduly dangered. We 
ask that particular consideration be given to the factors of noise and 
vibration as they may affect the normal activities of the community, 
especially as they may affect our very important tourist industry, 
which is a major factor in the economy of our city. 

Now, I understand you gentlemen have maps of our locality. You 
can see that we are within an easy two hours’ drive of Montreal in 
Canada. A huge proportion of the income of our city comes from 
the tourist industry, and we are very concerned about that, as you can 
well understand. 

Finally. if the United States Government, having duly considered 
all factors, determines that the use of Champlain College is wise, 
and that it must be a part of a strategically necessary Air Force at 
Plattsburg, then the Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce will judge 
that its thoughts have been resolved by the weight of all pertinent 
evidence. Whatever the location of the air base at Plattsburg, the 
Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce pledges its full support and com- 
plete cooperation in the project. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does that complete your statement é 

Mr. Boorn. That is all I have. 

Mr. Kintpay. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boorn., If you have any questions, we would be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure that I fully understand the position of 
the chamber of commerce. Does it favor the use of Champlain College 
by the Air Force if the Air Force decides that it needs it? 
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Mr. Booru. If the Air Force decides that it needs it, and give ade- 
quate consideration to other sites, the answer is yes. That is all we 
can ask, 

Mr. Harpy. The only thing that you are asking is that they con- 
sider other possibilities before making their decision 4 

Mr. Boor, That is right. We know there are other possibilities. 
We want to be sure that they are closely considered. We would like 
to have both, just as Mr. Lewis has expressed, if that is possible. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the chamber of commerce have any opinion as to 
existing hazards at the proposed site 4 

Mr. Boorn. We are concerned because the plans, as we know them— 
we have not had too close access to them—indicate that the air strip, 
the actual runway, runs right into the edge of the populated area. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it have any opinion on Bluth Point ¢ 

Mr. Boorn. On Bluff Point? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Beorn. Not particularly. It does seem a natural obstacle. 
That is a matter fc aviators to decide. It is a very high promitory. 
I think it goes up LOO yards in the vicinity over the proposed site of 
the Air Force, and is within a few thousand feet of it, I believe. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Isn’t it a fair assumption that the residents of Platts 
burg have taken into consideration the possible hazards to life and 
property themselves in coming to a decision on it 

Mr. Boorn. Well, I believe they have: yes. 

Mr. Corr. I should hope they weren't entirely motivated by eco 
nomics. 

Mr. Boornu. No. 

Mr. Core. Of how much money it would bring into the city of Platts 
burg, but that they would also take into consideration the hazard of 
living under this condition with an airport immediately adjacent 
to their city. 

Mr. Boorn. Tam sure that they have considered the physical hazards 
of living under an airport. I know that they are interested in the 
economic aspect of having an airport there. I know, further, that 
no one can question the patriotism of the people in backing an air 
base to the fullest whenever it comes to Plattsburg. 

Mr. Exsron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Evsron. How does the location of this airport affect you 
tourist trade? IT don’t understand that. 

Mr. Boorn. Well, it doesn’t actually cut into any area where there 
are recreation areas or tourists’ homes, very few, anyway, but we are 
concerned about the question of the intense noise and vibration 
which jet aircraft put up. as it may affect the peace and repose of 
the community which vacationers come down to enjoy. We have a 
very large city beach, which is another thing, at the other end of 
town from where this airstrip, as proposed, would be located. We 
just have reasonable doubts as to whether people will want to come 
back to Plattsburg to stay with us for any length of time if they are 
living under a constantly active airstrip. 

Mr. Kiupay. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Boorn. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Our colleague. the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. 
Willis, is here. I understand he has a statement he wants to file 
for the record on another project contained in the bill. I ask that 
it be given to the reporter and the reporter include it at the proper 
point. 

Mr. Wits. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to offer and to be in- 
serted at the proper place in the record a statement in support of 
the project near Houma, La., appearing at page 27 of the bill, under 
the title “Air Command or Air Defense Command.” I will appre- 
ciate this opportunity—I understand it is on the agenda for today, 
but I will not be able to appear at the time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your conimittee 
to express my interest in, and whole-heaited support of, the proposed establish- 
ment of a United States Air Force installation near Houma, La. 

| understand that the Air Force has asked some $3.8 million for this facility. 
It will be money well spent, since plans call for the entire amount to be utilized 
in modernizing existing facilities constructed by the United States Navy during 
World War II, and used for several years as a lighter-than-air station. The 
Navy, I might add, did a superb job in patrolling the sea lanes off the coast of 
Louisiana and protecting our shipping and traffic from the German submarines 
which infested the Gulf of Mexico. At one time, before the Navy's sub killers 
were on the job, tankers were being sunk just off the mouth of the Mississippi 
River and there was great fear that the Gulf shipping lanes might be blocked 
to commerce. However, the Navy eliminated, for all practical purposes, this 
threat. 

First, it might be well for me to point out that a very complete airfield already 
exists at the contemplated site near Houma. Despite the fact that the Navy 
decommissioned their installation in 1946, and that it has not been extensively 
used since that time, the base is in relatively good condition. The Texas Com- 
pany, under an agreement with the city of Houma, has been making use of 
certain buildings, hangar and airstrip facilities. The runways in this installa- 
tion are of concrete, are well drained, and are in excellent condition. 

The site of the proposed field seems to me to be an ideal one. Houma is 
located only some 30 airline miles from the Gulf. 

Houma is ideally located in the event that the proposed airfield were to be 
used to base interceptor aircraft. It is only some 48 airline miles from the city 
of New Orleans, site of the vital Huey P. Long bridge, gateway to the Mississippi 
Valley, and a great rail and water trans»vort center. It is only 65 airline miles 
from the huge refineries of the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge. 

At Baton Rouge are many other vital defense industries. To list only a few, 
there are, besides the Standard Oil refinery, a large ethyl plant; the Permanente 
metals processing plant which produces aluminum; a sulfuric acid plant and 
another of the large Mississippi River bridges. The loss of this bridge, along 
with the rail and highway bridge at New Orleans, could very well paralyze 
east-west traffic below Vicksburg, Miss. 

I might add that the proposed airfield is only some 90 miles from. the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, and the important river jetties which keep the mouth 
open to deep-sea vessels. 

The Houma site is in the heart of some of Louisiana’s largest oil fields. It is 
located within 100 airline miles of three large sulfur deposits—the recently 
discovered domes at Bay St. Elaine and Garden Island, and the older but still 
productive deposit at Port Sulphur. 

The people of Houma and Terrebonne Parish are wholeheartedly in support of 
the projected base. The Terrebonne Parish police jury—the parish governing 
body—and the city council of the city of Houma, recently adopted a joint resolu- 
tion asking for approval of the site, and offering their utmost cooperation. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that these citizens have promised to 
acquire, at their own expense, up to 150 acres of land for the project. They 
have also gone on record as extending their aid in seeking private capital for 
the erection of necessary housing units to house military personnel and civilian 
employees connected with the air base. 
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In addition, the city council and police jury have promised to adopt necessary 
ordinances to establish and protect flight zones and glide areas in and around the 
air base. 

I believe that since existing facilities can be brought up to air force standards 
at relatively low cost; since the Houma site is strategically located, with refer- 
ence to industrial areas, possible target sites and large oil and sulfur producing 
deposits; since the people of the area are whole-heartedly in favor of the facility 
and have promised their financial and moral support, no better site for the pro- 
posed gunnery range could be found. 

Mr. Chairman, I have appreciated this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, and I ask that all possible consideration be given this project. 1 believe 
the conditions more than justify the expenditure requested, and that the ultimate 
benetit will go far beyond the $3.8 million the Air Force has asked. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire: Mr. Willis, was your 
statement in support of that item, or not? 

Mr. Wiruts. In support. 

Mr. Corr. I just want to be forewarned. 

Mr. Wituts. In support. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, we will hear Mr. James A. Fitzpatrick, State 
assembly. Mr. Fitzpatrick, we are all public office-holders ourselves. 
I am sure you can be assured that you are facing a fairly friendly 
audience in the position you find yourself. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Kinpay. I doubt if there are any of us who have held public 
office who haven’t shared a similar experience. You just go right 
ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Frrzrarrick. It is the first time I have ever had such a privilege, 
sir, and I want you to know that Lappreciate it. 

First, in answer to Mr. Cole’s question, may I say, gentlemen, that 
I am not appearing here in any official capacity. Iam appearing here 
as a resident of the city of Plattsburg, interested in the city of 
Plattsburg. Iam appearing as one interested in Champlain College 
and you gentlemen have already heard reviewed the reasons why I 
am so interested. I hope that I am also appearing here as a citizen 
and as a taxpayer interested in the security and economic stability of 
the United States. 

May I also say in opening, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that I 
have been authorized to appear for and on behalf of former State 
Senator Benjamin F. Fineberg, former majority leader of the State 
Senate of the State of New York, and the present chairman of the 
public service commission of the State of New York. He has read 
and concurs with the printed statement which I have submitted to 
you. I regret that apparently time is running short. I would ask 
permission to digress very briefly from my printed remarks in view 
of some of the things which have been said this morning. 

May I say at the outset that I don’t believe that it has yet been 
made clear that I believe that there is no one in this room who is 
opposed to the Air Force coming into the area surrounding the city 
of Plattsburg. There is, to my knowledge, no org ranized op position 
to the Air Force as such in the city of Plattsburg or in the County of 
Clinton. May I also say that I am firmly convinced that this Con- 
gress will approve a base in the Plattsburg area, acting upon the 
decision already announced by the Air Force that the area in question 
meets a strategic operational need. 
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Such being the decision of the Air Force, I as an American am 
ready to accept whatever plan to effectuate the Air Force’s intent that 
this Congress may deem appropriate. 1 do feel confident, however, 
that Congress in establishing its military facilities is anxious to see 
these institutions developed ‘under conditions ¢: alling for such mini- 
mum expenditures, such minimum disruption of civilian activities, 
and such minimum interference with the social, cultural, economic, 
and moral life of our Nation’s communities as may be consistent 
with the preservation of our national security and the accomplish- 
ment of our strategic military objectives. And it is based upon this 
appraisal of the attitude of Congress that I wish to urge you gentle- 
men to consider all of the possible methods of locating an air base 
in the Plattsburg area before you determine upon a method which 
will involve the loss of a State-supported liberal arts college. 

Now, I do not believe that this is the place for us to discuss local 
feelings, pro or con. I do, however, feel it is somewhat presumptious 
to state that 80 percent of a community are in favor of one type of 
thing, or another, until or unless there has been an exhaustive referen- 
dum of the opinion of that community. I further do not believe that 
you gentlemen are interested in the motives which prompt the in- 
dividuals in the community to take one side or another. I feel and 
feel securely that you are here in the interest of what is best for the 
country and what is best for the Air Force. 

May I say to you that if we can show you there is an acceptable 
alternative to coming to our community and still save the college, 
that you will then be saving for the people of the State of New York 
an educational institution in which the State has a substantial finan- 
cial interest. And may I say, gentlemen, for your information, that 
the cost of converting the property from original barracks use to the 
use of the college was approximately $1.5 million. 

We also—— 

Mr. Coir. Do I understand that that is the item for which the Air 
Force previously this morning indicated that the Air Force would 
make reimbursement to the State? 

Mr. Firzparrick. That is my undertsanding; yes, Mr. Cole. That 
is the cost of reconverting the property from barracks use to college 
use in the first instance. 

Mr. Cote. That is not quite correct. What they said was they 
expected to reimburse the State for its capital expenditures. 

Mr. Firzpatrickx. Yes; and that is capital expenditure. 

Mr. Corr. The million and a half. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes, sir; as far as I know, sir, from the informa- 
tion given, that is. May I also point out that the State has a very 
substantial cultural interest in this community. And may I state 
that I believe that this college has a real future, and that President 
Carlson who is here can tell us best about that. 

Champlain College was the first GI college in America; and may 
I clear that up while Iam here? The college was originally estab- 
lished by action of the governor in bringing together the heads of 
about 19 private institutions, who in cooper ration with the Federal 
Government established a GI college. We appropriated in the legis- 
Jature funds to continue that, from a year-to-year basis, on a tem- 
porary basis, until we were able to get from the Government an agree- 
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ment to give us the deed. We then appropriated in a budget bill 
the amount of money that was necessary to pay for the transfer 
of the property and it was a very nominal sum, consisting, as I 
remember, only of the cost of the abstracts of title and the legal fees, 
and so forth. ° That is the bac kground of the college. 

Now, this college was established to provide low-cost 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fitzpatrick, may I ask you a question right there 4 

Mr, Firzparrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. At the first instance, this college was established to 
take care of the congestion caused by the release of GU’s ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it was certainly and logically and laudibly a part 
of the system at the time. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. To give these boys the advantage of an education. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It became .permanent, or a permanent institution, 
when! 19504 

Mr. Firzearrick. It became permanent, sir, in 1950, when the 
Young Commission, which 1 am sure Mr. Cole is familiar with—— 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Decided that the incline in the educational re- 
quirements in the State of New York would require additional liberal 
arts colleges which will reach their maximum peak of enrollment. 
It is believed about 1966. This is a long-range program. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Firzparrick. And it was then and on the recommendation of 
the Young Commission that this college was acquired and estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, there is no feeling locally, State-wide, that 
this college, irrespective of the Air Force, has served its purpose ¢ 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Well, sir, there has been an expression of feeling 
to the contrary. [asa member of the State Legislature can only say 
to you that I am completely confident that after my negotiations 
with the State and my association with any fellows in the legisl: ature, 
that not only does it have a fine future, but that as long as many of 
us are in the legislature we will do everything to keep it a fine future. 

Mr. Rivers. | am sure of that. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. I don’t think there is any question but what 
President Carlson can tell you that its future is assured. 

I will skip over some of this, gentlemen. 

There are now 862 students there, as you undoubtedly know. One 
thing I have suggested in the past is that if this college can be main- 
tained in the area, it might very well in the foreseeable future serve 
as a base for an Air Force ROTC program in the event that they 
later desire to combine training and operational activities at this 
same base. Iam sure that you are all aware that there are three alter- 
native sites which have been under consideration by the Air Force. 
If you are not, gentlemen may I say I sincerely hope you will have 
time today to consider the presentation of Dr. Weidmeyer, who has 
done a scientific job, who has drafts, charts, and has given you the 
printed presentation that you have. 

Mr. Kirpay. May I say to the witness that we propose to meet 
during the afternoon, and take whatever time is necessary and we 
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will accommodate you gentlemen who have come all the way down 
here. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Sir, I want you to know that we deeply appre- 
ciate that. 

With that in mind, I hope I can relax a moment and take a little 
more time in trying to present this pic ture to you, because it is some- 
thing that we are all vit: illy interested in. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Firrzparrick. If that is so, I will proceed, then, sir. 

[ have also on that point often felt that with the Air Force’s interest 
in constantly improving the caliber of its men and the educational 
facilities available to the men that it might be of real interest and be 
really desirable for the Air Force to have available in the immediate 
area a four-year degree-granting institution to which the personnel of 
the Air Force could go for extension courses or for any type of educa- 
tional learning that they desire to undertake. 

Now, there are three alternative sites which have been under con- 
sideration by the Air Force. As far as I have been able to understand, 
the present plan would appear to call for the establishment of an air 
base on the southern outskirts of our city, as you will find in the books 
that are before you. 

The city, incidentally, is outlined on that map in red. The present 
sites are in green, as I understand it. 

Now, this plan would also be coupled with the acquisition of the 
buildings of Champlain College. 

Mr. Cots. Let me understand you, please. 

Mr. Frraparrick. Yer, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Do I understand that you indicate that that red repre- 
sents the city ¢ 

Mr. Firzparrick. That is correct, sir. Those are city boundaries. 

Mr. Coie. I understood that that represented the college. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Coxe. I see. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. The present plan would appear to call for the 
establishment of an air base on the southern outskirts coupled with the 
acquisition of the buildings of Champlain College, the underlying 
title which now hes in the Federal Government. I am told that 
Dr. Widmer, who has served as a lieutenant colonel in the Transpor- 
tation Corps of the United States Army and who holds a doctorate 
in geology will later present a statistical, economic, and geological 
survey, which is the one I referred to a few minutes ago, wherein he 
has shown that such a site and such acquisition is the least desirable 
of the three alternatives both operationally and economically, 

Now, gentlemen, we are not here, as I said before, to oppose the 
Air Force coming to Plattsburg. May I digress here for a moment 
tosay that I have with me a letter from Mr. Finletter, Secretary of the 
\ir Force, directed to one of our citizens of Plattsburg, in which he 
states that an alternate site north of Plattsburg—and that would be 
shown on your maps as the Point au Roche area—has been proposed. 

He continues 


The Air Force is working up cost figures on that site, including the construe- 
tion of barracks, but with the understanding if there should be a meeting of 
the minds on the alternate, the difference in cost will be paid by the State of 
New York, the city of Plattsburg and some other source not involving Federal 
funds. 
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I think that is what Mr. Lewis was referring to when he said that 
the city had no such funds. 

Now, may I parenthetically right here say to you gentlemen that 
while we are all here welcoming the Air Force into our general 
community, our purpose is to try and show you that they can come 
to our community, accept this alternate site, do so more economicaily, 
actually more economically, put themselves in a better position opera- 
tionally, as far as we can determine their operational requirements, 
and best serve their interests and the interests of the city of Platts 
burg. That is all we are trying to do here today—to try to show you 
that will be the job of Dr. Widmer, who has made this study. 

Now, if this is a fact, if it is true that the Air Force can thus come 
in and use this alternate site, it would appear to me to be no justifica- 
tion for taking over the Liberal Arts College, except that it would 
provide additional oflicers’ quarters and certain recreational facilities 
which are more luxurious than might otherwise be immediately 
available. 

Now, I am sure that Congress is not anxious to provide luxury, as 
such, at the expense of a permanent educational facility. And when 
I say that, I do not mean to infer that the only interest that the Air 
Force has in this property is for luxury. I say that parenthetical] 
It would provide some nice facilities, which we do not deny. 

Mr. Rivers. But you wouldn't — the fact that under this re 

capture clause there was alw: ays the possibility of a ree ntry on the 
part of government in case of an all-out emergency 4 

Mr. I'rrzparrick. No question whatsoever, sir. 

Now, Iam coming to the part about that right now, sir. 

The State of New York by action of its legislature has evidenced 
its willingness to cooperate with the national defense effort in agree 
ing to release its so-called remainder interest in the Champlain College 
property if and when the Air Foree—I believe Mr. Rivers, that is 
what you were referring to before. I believe you were referring to 
the actual interest we had. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Irrzearrick. We would, as I understand it, have a right to 
reoccupy the property after the Air Force turned it back over. It 


would be in effect our right. And I can understand the Air Force's 
interest in having the underlying title if they are going to put some 
permanent buildings on the property. That would certainly be of 


interest to them. 

You know, Iam sure, that the Government had this right regardless 
of any action taken by the State legislature. As a member of the 
legislature I would |i ke to state, however, that this action in Albany 
was taken only after assurances were given that the college would be 
voluntarily released only in the event that the Air Force indicated 
that its use was essential to the national defense effort. 

Now, parenthetically, again, right here, I would like to state that 
I feel that I am perfectly capable of stating my own reaction to legis 
lation in Albany and my own position. May I state that I did refrain 
from voting on this bill for a very serious reason: As long as I am 
in any legislative body or in public office, I shall always refrain from 
voting against anything which could in any way be construed against 
the national interest. I therefore would under no circumstances cer 
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tainly vote against a bill which has in its language a statement indi- 
cating that this may be in the national interest, and therefore may be 
necessary to the people of the United States. 

However, as a man who has spent 5 years struggling first to get this 
permanent college established, and to keep it alive, and to do every- 
thing in my power to support it, 1 did not feel that I could in good 
conscience vote for something which might ultimately destroy that 
which I had had some small part in helping to create. 

That, gentlemen, explains the action that I took on that measure. 

I believe, therefore, that under no circumstances should the action 
of the New York State Legislature be viewed as any evidence that the 
legislature would part with this property with anything but relue- 
tance. In other words, if it is necessary for the national defense, it 
will be turned over. 

It would appear to me that you gentlemen have had, I know, enough 
corre sponde nee from indiv idus il members of the New York State 
Legislature to verify my statement in this regard. 

Now, it would appear to me to be unnecessary for me to continue 
io speak at length because actually Dr. Widmer has the meat of our 
argument, 

The problem seems to revolve around the answers to two principal 
questions: (1) Is the area surrounding the city of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
strategically important to the Air Force of the United States, and is 
its utilization desirable for national defense purposes? (2) Can the 
social, moral, economic, and military interest of the people of the 
United States be best served, with the least element of danger, dis- 
ruption and loss to the people of the city of Plattsburg and the sur- 
rounding area and to the people of the State of New York, by the Air 
Force utilizing a site in the Plattsburg area which will not necessitate 
the acquisition and use of a liberal arts college ? 

I believe that the Air Force has already answered the first question 
in the affirmative. I further believe that an examination of all factors 
will readily lead you to the conclusion that the second question can 
and should also be answered in the affirmative and that armed with 
these answers you gentlemen will recommend a revision of plan which 
will provide a better, more economical and more workable solution 
to the problem, in the Plattsburg area. 

May I thank you for your courtesy and may I assure you of my 
personal desire to cooperate fully with this Congress in anything that 
it may feel to be in the best interest of the people of the United States. 

May I just make one more statement ? 

In the course of the morning a student who happens to be here from 
Champlain College handed me a note; in the course of Mr. Lewis’ 
talk. It reads as follows: “We did not oppose the bill in Albany. We 
supported a resolution by Mr. Fitzpatrick.” In other words, at that 
time I had a resolution which requested that every effort be made by 
the State to impress upon Congress the desirability of finding an 
alternative site in the same area if possible or an anternate solution. 
[ had also a bill which would require the reestablishment of the college. 

Mr. Kinpay. I am very much interested in that, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
We have had in Texas—not in my district, so I am not too aniline 
with the detail—a situation somewhat comparable. An airfield had 
been taken over by the State under practically this same arrangement; 
the right of reentry, recapture, whatever you want to call it. 





Our State board of control had established there a very large tuber- 
culosis hospital, a very essential installation in that particular area 
of ‘Texas at the time. 

The Air Force is desirous of reactivating it. It is also in this bill. 
The Governor and those persons in official life in that portion of the 
State undertook a plan by which they would be able to substitute 
another hospital by taking advantage of the Hill-Burton Act, State 
funds, and what not, to provide a hospital to take care of this rather 
large group of patients. 

Was there anything of that kind done while the legislature was con- 
sidering it? It had the question before it. Did it attempt to do 
anything, or was it possible to have done anything to provide for 
Champlain College or its student body / 

Mr. Firzparrick. May I say to you, sir, that most of this was neces- 
sarily done by negotiation. We did not know whether or not the 
Federal Government was to take the property and therefore the legis- 
lature was not in a position at the session which has now been con- 
cluded to take any specific steps to transfer the student body elsewhere. 

We were given assurances by release from the board of trustees 
that in the event that the college were taken over they mad attempt 
to locate the students elsewhere. 

I would like to point out to you, Mr. Chairman, however, that in 
our State system there are only two liberal arts colleges, the one that 
was established at Ch: amplain and the one which was established, as 
Mr. Cole knows, down in Broome County. But the facilities of Har- 
pur down at the other end of the State—and I think Mr. Cole will 
agree with me about this—are not at the present time of a permanent 
character. 

So that we have not to my knowledge in the State framework of 
educational system an institution permanent in character to which 
we could immediately transfer these people. 

Mr. Kitpay. My question also included whether the Legislature of 
New York undertook or considered a proposal to provide new facili- 
ties for Champlain College. 

Is there anything proposed, to build a new plant, or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. Frrzrarrick. You mean at an alternate site? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, somewhere else: yes. 

In other words, you were faced with the legal right of the Govern- 
ment to reenter and reposess the property, a national emergency 
having been declared. 

Now, did the legislature take any action or attempt any action 
that would have provided facilities for Champlain College? 

Mr. Firzparrick. No, sir; for this reason: I believe Dr. Carlson 
can answer it much more readily than I can, but may I say this to 
you: It was our understanding that even in the event the Air Force 
came in, that there would be an interval period when the college could 
continue. The legislature, of course, will be back in session again in 
January. 

There was no appropriation as such for any new facilities for 
Champlain College at an additional site. There was, however, I 
believe—I know there is, however—a plan in the blueprint stage in the 
public works department of the State of New York for the expansion 
of Champlain College, structuralwise, buildingwise, at its present site. 
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Mr. Kinpay. I believe you stated that you had a resolution calling 
upon the Government, the Federal Government, to resurvey the mat- 
ter to determine whether an alternate site could not be acquired which 
would not have affected Champlain College? 

Mr. Firzrarrick. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. But there was never anything done by the State of 
New York, whose school property it is, to build a new plant? 

Mr. Firzpearrick. No, sir: I think they were awaiting the outcome 
of the action of Congress in taking it over. 

Mr. Winpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. May I continue Mr. Kilday’s interrogation ? 

Was there any thought given—I notice in your testimony you 
referred to the eeonomy— 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of this Point au Roche— 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Area. Was there any thought given to any sort of a 
proposal whereby the State of New York would make any restitution 
or any contribution, or whatever you want to call it, to the Department 
of the Air Force or to the Federal Government in the event. this 
present site were abandoned in favor of Point au Roche, or whatever 


other 
Mr. Firazpaxrrick. Yes, sir; may I answer your question this way? 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
Mr. Frrararrick. This survey, statistical survey, that has been 
prepared has, for instance, never come to my attention within the past 


week, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firzearrick. So that it was never, of course, available for the 
le~islature to have or discuss. However. the Governor’s Wessage 
which Mr. Lewis read from says that he requested the legislature to 
authorize the transfer on such terms as may be appropriate and it 
1s my understanding that the Air Force has agreed to send a repre- 
sentative to Washington. I stand to be corrected—I mean to Albany 
to discuss this matter, and Dr. Carlson can perhaps elaborate on that 
and discuss the entire question of an attempt to work out an arrange- 
ment which will be mutually satisfactory. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, by way of restitution or liquidated damages or 
whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Sir, I have not been a party to that negotiation. 
What I know is strictly hearsay about it. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. We must adjourn—— 

Mr. Bares. You made the comment that an alternate site would 
perhaps be more economical. 

Mr. Firzrarrick. Yes. si 

Mr. Bares. From whose point of view? Is that from the point 
of view of the State of New York or the point of view of the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparrick. No, sir; when Dr. Widmer has had an opportunity 
to make his presentation, we will show you it is their contention that 
they can show economically that the Federal Government can save 
money by utilizing the alternate site than leaving it where it is. 
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Mr. Barres. We will go into that later. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, sir. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. I'rrzparrick. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kinpay. The committee will be in order. 

We are going ee “ ave to go ahead. 

As you know, the House is in session, and there will likely be 
some more roll ¢ “ls. so we may be in and out. 

I believe Dr. Carlson, President of the State University of New 
York, is next. 

Mr. Cartson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William S. Carlson. Since April 1 of this vear I have been 
president of State University of New York. I have been president 
of the State Universities of Delaware and Vermont. I was educated 
as a geologist at the University of Michigan, and taught there and 
in the University of Minnesota. 

During World War II I was a colonel on the Air Staff, command- 
ing the Arctic, Desert and Tropic Information Center, an organiza- 
tion concerned with the military problems facing our land, sea and 
air forces In nontemperate areas of the globe. Iam a Reserve officer 
and a member of the Board of Visitors to the Air University, Maxwell 
Field, Alabama. 

The State University of New York, which I now head, is a new 
organization, created by the legislature in 1948 to integrate and 
expand the State-supported institutions of higher education. ‘There 
are 35 colleges and institutes in the university. 

Mr. IXutpay. How many, please, Doctor ¢ 

Mr. Carzson, Thirty-three—some of them more than a hundred 
years old. They are in 26 localities in the State. 

They include a college of agriculture, colleges to train teachers, 
colleges to train doctors, a college to train deck officers and engineers 
for the merchant marine, and two liberal arts colleges. It serves 
more than 27,000 full-time students. The current operating budget 
of the State university is $29 million, with another $6.5 million going 
to aid the colleges of thee ity of New York. 

The Board of Trustees of the State University of New York is 
made up of distinguished citizens of New York State. They recog- 
nize the pree minence and stand ready to reconvey the property under 
consideration to the Federal Governme nt. The trustees, however, are 
on record that Champlain College as an institution of higher learning 
should be preserved and that if there is any other site which the Air 
Force can select for a base, it should do so instead of taking Champlain 
College. 

The heart of my argument, before this committee, is simply this: 
State University of New York is a unique organization. It has parts 
of its body all over the State. It has many highly specialized pro- 
grams. Its technical institute in Brooklyn is training Air Force 
enlisted men to be dental technicians. Its College of Ceramics in 
the western part of the State contributed to the solution of important 
problems of fusing clay and minerals to make containers for the jet 
explosions in engines of the Air Force. 
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The College of Forestry in Syracuse has made a cheaper and more 
effective shoe last for the Quartermaster Corps. Its College of 
Medicine in New York City is engaged in a significant influenza epi- 
demic study for the Armed Forces. 

These are but a few of the things we are doing. These are the things 
that are easy to discuss and easy to defend. A program of liberal 
education which we have initiated at Champlain College is just as 
important. Since 1946, Champlain College has provided such a pro- 
gram for more than 5,000 students. All but a few have been veterans 
of World War Il. We want to be able to continue such a program. 

And here I should like to digress for just a moment to make some 
observations about the future of Champlain College inasmuch as 
that came up for discussion this morning. I want to assure you that 
there is no relationship between the acquisition of a site for Harpur 
College in Broome County and Champlain College. The acquisition 
of the Harpur Site was started 3 years ago. Harpur today, and as 
projected, can’t accommodate the C hamplain students. There are 
no dormitories at Harpur and none is projected. If Champlain is 
closed, the State university would have no place for the students who 
would be left out, or dropped from Champlain College. 

Further, as the future of Champlain, one criterion of what the fu- 
ture holds can be expressed in terms of an application for admission. 
A year ago, on May 2, 1951, there were 26¢ processed applications. 
On May 2 of this year we have 452 applications for admission. Cer- 
tainly, if the future is as dim as it was implied this morning, the uni- 
versity would not have requested and the legislature of the State of 
New York would not have voted to an increase in the State appropria- 
tion for next year in spite of the uncertainty which existed at the time 
the appropriation bill came up for discussion. 

Champlain College, as I have said, is a liberal arts college. Liberal 
education seeks to train the man and the citizen. It does not seek to 
train for specific jobs, because all specific jobs are not known at one 
time. ‘They are not known in detail for today or tomorrow. We must 
educate broadly as well as train specifically. We must educate stu- 
dents to help them think critically about and deal wisely with the com- 
plex of problems which confront all citizens of a democratic society. 
Liberal education has a central role in this process, and in every 
great university of this country a faculty of the liberal arts and 
sciences is the heart of the university. .A program of study which 
introduces the student to the basic fields of knowledge—the humani- 
ties, mathematics and the natural sciences, and the social sciences— 
provides insurance that our future citizens will not be prisoners of a 
society governed by single-minded technicians and narrow experts. 
A balanced program of liberal education foliows sound preliminary 
education, and it precedes advanced technical, specialized, or profes- 
sional education. 

Colleges, as our board of trustees pointed out to Secretary Finletter, 
cannot. be built overnight. They cannot be relocated overnight. Lip 
service to liberal education is not enough. The trustees of State Uni- 
versity of New York established a liberal arts college at Champlain 
College because there was a need for it. There is still a need. We 
appreciate that only overwhelming demands of the military in a great 
national emergency can be put into the scales with the present and 
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long time values which result from an educational endeavor of conse 
quence to our democratic society. 

1 thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Doctor. 

Some mention was made this morning of a State Teachers College 
lso at —— 

Mr. Carson. There is a State Teachers College at Plattsburg. 

Mr. Kitpay. At Plattsburg. 

Mr. Carison. Yes; but it is for the training of elementary school 
teachers, and is not a liberal arts college. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is it operated under your organization ? 

Mr. Caruson. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was a little surprised to hear that tuition was $400. 

Mr. Cartson. The price of the tuition is a matter of some concern 
to all of us. Tuition in the two Liberal Arts Colleges of the State 
University of New York are higher than any other State-supported 
institution. 

Mr. Kinpay. In New York? 

Mr. Cartson. No; in any other State. 

Ordinarily, the tuition in State institutions is considerably lower 
than it is at Champlain and Harpur Colleges. However, that is a 
matter that is under study, and we are hopeful that an adjustment 
can be made. 

Mr. Kinpay. For instance, how does it compare to the teachers 
college ¢ 

Mr. Caruson. There is no tuition at the teachers college. There 
is no tuition at the technical institutes. There is no tuition at the 
t-vear colleges that come under our supervision at Cornell University, 
nor at the college of ceramics. Have I missed any? And the Mari- 
time College at Fort Schuyler. 

I might, however, indicate that we are one of the few institutions 
which since the postwar period have lowered tuition. Shortly after 
the war, the tuition at Champlain I think was $500, and is now $400. 

Mr. Kinpay. Any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cour. I would like to ask one or two questions, although per- 
haps the witness is not responsible for what I have in mind. 

Dr. Carlson is not responsible, unless you were a part of the uni- 
versity setup when the decision was made to establish the college at 
Champlain. 

Mr. Caruson. I was not. I was at the University of Vermont at 
the time. 

Mr. Coin. Therefore, you individually, personally, are not re- 
sponsible for those decisions that were made. But as I see it, the 
university people, whosoever it was, decided to put a college there 
knowing all along that it might be taken away from them at any time. 

Mr. Carson. I am sure that the trustees when they accepted the 
site of Champlain College knew that it might be taken away at some 
time, but only under the impression that it would be in the case of a 
national emergency. 

Mr. Cor. Well, certainly that is the situation right now, that justi- 
fies the taking away, is on the basis of a national emergency—national 
security, and that this project is needed for national defense. 
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Doctor, I find it difficult in my mind to justify the Federal Govern- 
ment donating to New York State a liberal arts college, which is 
what this amounts to. If we did deny the Air Force application to 
use these properties for military uses, it will mean that the Govern- 
ment will have to go out and duplicate the properties in some other 
place. That will be tantamount to the Federal Government donating 
to New York State the equivalent of a liberal arts college. 

Now, I think it isa bit unfortunate and I know you didn’t intend 
it that way, to put this issue on the basis of whether we here in the 
‘committee favor continuing liberal arts colleges. We all recognize 
the need for them, and the desire to continue. Every single one of 
us, however we may decide on this issue, is most reluctant to disrupt 
the college up there. But unless there is some indication on the part 
of those who have the ins eaves vy of running this as a college, either 
me university people or the State officials, which will indicate a readi- 

ess to indemnify the Federal Government for the value of the prop- 
erty they are taking In some fashion, as a Federal official I don’t 
see how I have any choice but to insist on the return of Federal prop- 
erties, even though, naturally, as a taxpayer of New York, I am in- 
terested in seeing that it continue asa coll 

Mr. Carztson. I am afraid I have no answer to you at the moment, 
Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Well, I was hoping that you might suggest the possi- 
bility that the State in some fashion would undertake to buy these 
properties or indemnify the Federal Government for the value of the 
prope rties th: . the Vv are Fone r to have to re pli ace In some other area. 

There is nothing like that being proposed ? 

Mr. Cartson. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Corr. And you see no likelihood of it. 

Mr. Cartson. I do not. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, the matter was before the legislature at the time 

that the resolution was passed there, and no proposal was made by 
the legislative body of the State of New York for any alternative. 

Mr. Corr. For instance, how, as an illustration, I didn’t know until 

morning when the Chairman indicated, Mr. Kilday indicated, 
that there is a comparable situation with respect to an Air Force base 
down in the State of Texas, where a hospital has been built. I am 
coing to have to resist the Federal Government turning over to the 
State of Texas properties which the State is using for its own use, 
ven though those uses are de sirable. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think you will get an opportunity to resist, 
because T am going to be of the same mind you are. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. COLE. No: if that is to be ni position with respect to Texas, 
I don’t see how I can make a different decision with respect to my own 
state. 

Mr. Cartson. Well, I suppose that the only defense that can be 
made is the fact that this place was abandoned by all of the services, 

nd surely the legislature and the trustees accepted it in good faith. 

Mr. Bari Ss. Does that include the 200d faith of the returning ¢ 

Mr. Carson. Well, as I have indicated, the trustees are ready to 
turn it over or return this property through the enabling legislation 
that has been passed mn Albany. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished, Mr. Bates / 

Mir. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 


eve, 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Carlson, along the line of what Mr. Cole has said, 
I notice your statement said that we must educate broadly, as well 
train specifically, in the liberal arts so as to qualify a man to pursue 
any one of these specialties he wants. And by virtue of the fact that 
he has had this liberal education qualifying him as a condition prece- 
dent to specialties as he selects them. Of course, that is a desirable 
thing. In the event this committee were to accede to the Air Force 
request, do you think that would be the end of Champlain College ? 

Mr. Caruson. Lam sure that it would, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. And as such, denying to a segment of students in the 
State of New York an opportunity for the type of education giver 
to them at Champlain College / 

Mr. Cartson. Tam afraid that that is what the future would hold 
for those students. 

Mr. Rivers. And despite that, despite that blow to this phase of the 
young man and young woman—lI guess it is co-ed; isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Caruson. Yes, 

Mr. Rivers. To the training which is afforded these young folk, the 
State of New York would bar them from that opportunity afforded 
ata school like ¢ ‘hamplain College ¢ 

Mr. Cartson. Well, as I indicated in my final paragraph. colleges 
ean t be built overnight. These students can’t be transferred to Har- 
pur College because there are no dormitory facilities available there. 
So that if a substitute were to be found for Champlain College, surely 
it is something that we wouldn't have ready by September 1952. The 
inference was made this morning that perhaps those students—ou1 
plan is to put those students into Harpur College because of the 
acquisition of that property. 

As a matter of fact, that property won't be ready to absorb those 
students until 1952 or 1955, probably. So that we will have a hiatus 
of 2 or 3 vears when the students who normally would not have the 
prospect of a liberal arts education such as is being provided for at 
Champlain College and being partially supported by the State. 

Mr. Rivers. And then despite that inconvenience and the possibility 
of its abolition, you don't think the State of New York would be 
willing—the State of New York, now, the legislature—to work out 
some kind of an agreement with the Federal Government whereby 
there could be restitution or assistance to the Federal Government in 
locating elsewhere, in heu of taking these permanent buildings ? 

Mr. Cartson. Well, Tam a freshman in Albany, and I really don’t 
know what the legislative mind would be, or how it would react to 
such a proposal. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Kettener. Doctor, this morning Mr. Fitzpatrick mentioned the 
fact that another site in the general area of Plattsburg could be used 
at no greater cost to the Government than the use of the Plattsburg 
barracks. I don’t know whether this question is properly directed to 
you, but is that going to be developed ¢ 

Mr. Carztson. Yes: it is. The next presentation, I believe will 
cover that point. 

Mr. Ke_iener. I see. 

All right, Doctor. Thank you. 


or 
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Mr. Kiupay. Thank you, Doctor. 

Now, Mr. Mortimer Copeland, chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for Continuance of Champlain College, who I understand is accom- 
panied—will you bring around all those you want with you, please? 

Mr. Copenanp. This. presentation on behalf of the C itizens Com- 
mittee will be made by Dr. Kimball, who is professor of geology at 
Champlain College, and he will anaylze three possible air base sites 
in the Plattburg area. We hope to be able to answer vour question 
there, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kiipay. You just proceed in your own way. If you want to 
alternate from one of the gentlemen to the other, you may. 

Mr. Coreianp. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are these the same charts we have here? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mfr. Kintpay. Some of them can see them a little easier if they are 
closer to them. As long as we have them here, you can point out 
whatever you desire to call attention to and we can find it in the 
smaller chart. 

Mr. Wipmer. Gentlemen, I am a professional geologist. I am 
the head of the geology department of Champlain College. I re- 
ceived my Ph. D. in geology from Princeton University and I have 
tuught engineering ceology at Rutgers University for the 3 years 
before I came to Champlain College. 

I am also a Reserve officer and have been for some 18 years, and 
I served as G-3, the plans and liaison officer, for a major port of the 
Transportation Corps. While I was serving with that port, we were 
charged with the preparation of the first operating procedure, the 
table of organization and the table of equipment for an aerial port 
of debarkation. 

I have been assisted in this study particularly by Mr. W: ashbourne, 
who was a major during the war, with the 2ist Aviation Engineer 
Regiment that built air bases in the United States, North Africa, and 
in Italy. 

This summer the State of New York will probably employ me, if I 
am physically able to do the field work, to investigate the sands and 
gravels and glacial deposits that are so prevalent around Plattsburg 
and in Clinton County, and upon which these air bases will be built. 

Now, I am going to start reading the brief, but when I come to 
some of the places, I will depart from it and use the two diagrams 
that are up there on the board. 

This presentation is based on a comparison of three possible air 
base sites near Plattsburg, N. Y., which have been examined by the 
Air Force in seeking a location for a bomber base in the area. The 
three sites are all shown in exhibit A, a map entitled “Three Air Base 
Cites.” They are: (1) the site adjacent to Champlain College, the 
ereen area south of that red area marked Pl: ittsburg, (2) the munici- 
pal air port site, and (3) the Point Au Roche site. 

In the interests of national defense and efficient economy, it was 
decided to undertake a thorough on-the-ground survey based on 
Technical Manual 5-255 Aviation Engineers, chapter 8, Reconn: ais- 
sance and Site Selection, paragraph 64, “Factors to be Considered.” 

Because the Citizens’ Committee for the C ontinuance of Champlain 
College does not have the thousands of dollars necessary to secure a 
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complete report from an engineering firm specializing in airport 
construction, qualified individuals familiar with the Plattsburg area, 
such as professional engineers, real estate appraisers, geologists, and 
ex-bomber pilots were consulted for information with regard to the 
above factors. 

It was believed, therefore, that this is an exhaustive preliminary 
study of three potential sites near Plattsburg even though certain 
refinements and detailed requirements are known only to the Air 
Force. 

FINDINGS 


As a result of the comparison of the three sites mentioned above, 
we submit that the site adjacent to Champlain College is the least 
desirable of the three sites studied because : 

( 1) Housing and airdrome costs will exceed similar costs at either 
of the other two sites by $2,500,000. We arrive at this conclusion by 
offsetting a possible $1,000,000 saving which might be achieved by 
converting Champaign College for housing purposes against an esti- 
mated minimum $3,500,000 extra costs involved in constructing the 
operational] field south of the city. 

(2) Hazards found about this airdrome and not found elsewhere 
unnecessarily risk the safety of the multi-million dollar bombers 
which would use the airdrome. Removal of these hazards will be 
impossibly or unduly expensive (Bluff Point alone would cost at 
least $10,000,000 to remove. ) 

(3) Expansion of a facility in which over $36,261,000 is to be 
invested for airfield pavement, facilities, and housing is virtually 
impossible, should longer runways or additional acreage be required 
for future operations. 

(4) The safety of the city is jeopardized unnecessarily by the lo- 
cation of the airfield south of and next to one of the most heavily 
populated residential sections of the city. 

(5) Natural pointers for both visual or instrument bombing of the 
installation are provided when the airfield is located between the 
Saranac River and Lake Champlain. 

(6) Use of the municipal airport must be curtailed or the field 
abandoned because of conflicts in flight pattern between the military 
and civilian traific. 

Each of the above six sections is now considered in detail. 


IIOUSING AND AIRDROME COSTS 


A summary sheet comparing each item in this section is provided 
at the back of this brief. We have the housing costs. 

The second one is the topographical and geologic items. <A super- 
ficial examination of the Plattsburg area reveals that if the Air 
Force takes Champlain College, it will gain brick and stone build- 
ings from 20 to 125 years in age which will provide certain housing 
facilities for between one-third and one-fourth of its total require- 
ments; namely, barracks for 2,000 enlisted men, 179 apartments for 
families—the majority of which are too small for families with 
children—and 94,000 square feet of administrative and storage space. 

And I would like to interject here that the Air Force earlier indi- 
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cated this morning that their administrative requirements would be 
150,000 square feet. Considering all of the classrooms and other 
administrative areas now being used for that purpose, we only have 
70,000 square feet of administrative space in the Champlain College 
area. 

According to estimates prepared by an officer of Merritt, Chapman 
& Scott, recently engaged in armed forces construction, the cost to 
the Air Force of building equivalent facilities to Air Force specifica- 
tions would be $4,002,000. 

I would like to interject here that these figures are based on the 
labor costs for northern New York, rather than the labor costs for 
New York City or a general national average. 

Detailed costs per square foot on which this estimate is based can 
be produced. This $4,002,000 estimate by no means represents the 
actual saving to the Air Force. The net saving would be considerably 
less since it would be offset by: (1) the necessary cost of converting 
the college buildings for Air Force use, estimated as in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500,000, and I beheve the Air Force was asked earlier 
this morning what costs they would incur in conversion of the barracks 
to their use. 

Our figure of $1,500,000 is based on contracts which the State 
University feels it is necessary to let in the near future for the pur- 
pose of preservation and weatherproofing the existing facilities, re- 
pairing some of the buildings, and also on estimated cost for some 
of the facilities, such as additional mess hall arrangements, and so 
forth, that the Air Force would need if they took the existing facili- 
ties, and (2) by any amount the Federal Government would agree 
to pay the State of New York for over $1,500,000 worth of capital 
improvements which the State has made. 

Actually, this figure is $1,700,000 and includes oil burner installa- 
tions which make the old tower that the Air Force cited as one of 
the facilities unnecessary since the major buildings are all now heated 
by oil. 

Therefore, the actual saving to the Air Force, should it acquire 
the facilities of Champlain College, would be $1,002,000 for the hous- 
ing phase of its dual requirement of housing and operational facili- 
ties, when compared to either the municipal airport or Point Au 
Roche sites. 

The $3,000,000 for conversion and condemnation of facilities once 
declared surplus by the Department of Defense and containing some 
obsolete buildings, such as warehouses, and we feel this might better 
be put to use in building new modern up-to-standard facilities for 
Air Force use at one of the other sites. 

In contrast to this net saving of $1,002,000 in housing, our studies 
reveal expenses of $5,500,000 for the construction of operational run- 
ways in the area adjacent to Champlain College which would not 
be incurred at either of the two alternative sites. 

Mr. Kirpay. Doctor—— 

Dr. Wiomer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. I hate to delay you, but we must go to the floor. We 
will return just as quickly as possible and hear the balance of your 
statement. 

Dr. Wipmer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will be back just as quickly as we can. 
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(Pause.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Wiomer. Thank you, sir. 

When we left off we had jus st summarized our estimates of what 
it would cost the Air Force in terms of conversion and payment to 
the State and we arrived at a total figure of three million dollars for 
conversion and condemnation of facilities once declared cmc Vv 
the Department of Defense and containing some obsolete buil lings. 
such as warehouses, and we feel this might better be put to use in 
building new modern up-to-standard facilities for Air Force use 
at one of the other sites. 

In contrast to this net saving of $1.002.000 in housing, our studies 
reveal eXpenses of $3,500,000 for the construction of operational run 
ways in the area adjacent to Champlain College which would not be 
incurred at either of the two alternative sites. 

And I think it would speed things up and simplify it if I departed 
from the text here and pointed out some of these features. 

Mr. Kurpay. I think that would be well. We have heard much 
testimony in our years here, of cut and fill and what not. I think 
we can understand you. 

Dr. Wipmer. We took our cut-and-fill figures and based the original 
estimate of what would be required on a detailed map made by the 
Corps of Engineers, with 5-foot contours. We located these runway 
positions in the municipal airport site along the natural ridge lines in 
a position which would give the minimum amount of cut and fill-i 
order to put in a runway which would meet the requirements of the 
technical manual of aviation engineers, in other words, not exceeding 
a 1-percent slope. 

There is one change which could be made here. If this ranway was 
skewed so that the planes took off over the college buildings in this 
part of town, the ane iy would be on the conteur. But in any other 
position, due to the t topogr: iphy of this area, which is roughly 150 feet 
higher on this west side than it is over here, the cut-and- fill figures 
become larger. 

Mr. Kinpay. How many feet is it across there / 

Dr. Wipwer. This is a mile across here. These shaded-in runways 
are 10,000 feet long, with a 1,000-foot safety zone at each end. In 
other words, it is 12.000 feet total. I believe the Doolittle Commis- 
sion recommended just the other day that this should be 10,000 feet, 
plus 2,000 feet at each end. 

I might point out that over in this area there is a large bow]-like 
depression with a relief of some 80 or 90 feet. We figured the prisms 
of cut and fill necessary and they show on this other chart as the areas 
in green beneath the heavy line which is the line of the paved strip 
and the two safety zones. 

The minimum figures of cut and fill which we could arrive at was 
6,000,000 eubie yards and cost $3,000,000. The exact figure is in this 
summary sheet at the back here. 

In contrast to the cut-and-fill figures on this, down here at the 
municipal airport there is this one small knob which is in prolongation 
of the existing runway of the municipal airport. 

We did not put in the northeast-southwest strip using any of the 
municipal airport strips because the position we have here on the map 
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is the one which requires absolutely the least amount of fill. The 335- 
foot contour runs along this ridge in the line of the runway. 

Now, the relocation of the railroads in this Champlain area we 
consider a very serious problem. This is a branch of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad, but it is also one of only two rail lines which run 
north of the Adirondacks and south of the border. 

This branch goes to Lion Mountain, which is an active iron moun- 
tain, and continues and connects with the New York Central over on 
the west side of the Adirondacks. So this is something more than a 
mere branch-line railroad. It is 2.3 miles within the green area here 
and we assumed that they would relocate by using the existing or Sable 
Forks branch, come right across the end of the strip here, follow the 
contour, and relocate with a minimum distance, up to their existing 
track. 

This is a rather serious grade for them. And we have another 
problem in railroad relocation, that the Imperial Paper Co. mill, 
which is about the third largest industry in Plattsburg, is down in 
the river bottom here and this branch to the mill is on a controlling 
grade. As you can see, the runway in order to get in the 12,000 
feet of length, has to cross that branch and it demands a relocation. 
The Delaware & Hudson engineers tell us it is impossible to relocate 
that on the bottom of the trench of the river. 

[f you depress the tracks so that it can go under the runway, you 
have to relocate extensively here, roughly 3 miles. We have the 
word of the division engineers of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
that the average cost of relocation up in here would be about $170,000 
per mile. 

Now we have given you a minimum figure here. And I would like 
to also point out that our area as we have drawn it is 3,700 acres, some 
1,200 short of the Air Force requirements. And if the Air Force 
expands south, they will have to relocate the Sable branch, and that 
would also mean relocating this or extending the relocation of this 
other branch. 

If they move up in this area, you have more highway relocation, 
since we relocated 22 using existing routes around here, over across 
the river, along the borders of the municipal airport and into State 
Route 3. 

The highway relocation was computed using figures of the depart- 
ment of highway. It is roughly $90,000 per mile. The removal of 
man-made obstructions in this area is another expense. You have a 
radio station down here, about at the end of the southwest-northwest 
runway. You have a high-tension line, transmission line, running 
directly across the site. And over in this area, we did not include 
it in our cost, but we have quite a bit of industrial property, large 
industrial buildings, at the intersection of State Route 22 and the 
railroad, 

Now we understand that Bluff Point may not be an operational 
hazard, but if it should require removal to take it down to a level 
of 200 feet, which is still 40 feet above the level of the end of the 
runway here, it would cost over $10,000,000. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just what is that, Bluff Point ? 

Dr. Wipmer. That is a rock nob of limestone, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. How high ? 
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Dr. Wipmer. It rises 115 feet above the level of the runway. 

Mr. Kinpay. How long and wide? 

Dr. Wipmer. It is 280 feet high. It is roughly half a mile long, 
a quarter of a mile wide at the 200 foot contour level. What we did 
to compute this was to take a map and run a planimeter around each 
contour and figure the lowering cost for each 20 feet of lowering the 
knob. And when you get down below 200 feet, it costs you nearly 
$4,000,000 for each 20 feet additional that vou lower the knob. 

Mr. Cote. Why do you have it marked in red / 

Dr. Wipmer. Because according to the pilots who advised us, ex- 
bomber pilots, and some of them students at Champlain College and 
some of them citizens and some of them professional pilots, they 
consider this a hazard. 

Mr. Core. All right. That is the answer. How about that other 
piece up there that is marked in red? What is that? 

Dr. Winer. This is the oil storage area, one of the oil storage areas 
in town, with 350,000 barrels capacity of gasoline and fuel oil. The 
approach zone for this runway runs right across the oil storage tanks 
and if we took the Air Force’s desired 40-to-1 glide angle, of course a 
plane can climb steeper, but maybe not, they would pass over the tanks 
20 or 30 feet up if they were on this 40-to-1 glide angle from the end 
of the runway. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is radio station WEAV? I thought that was 
down there? 

Dr. Wiper. That is right in here, sir, in the green area, right along 
Highway 9, right about the end of the runway here. 

Mr. Rivers. Plus a transmission line? 

Dr. Wiper. That is right. The transmitter and four towers are 
there. The transmission line is across the western part of the strip. 
It runs up and across to the Saranac River. 

We have that same transmission line up in here also, and we have 
that figure in our cost sheets. 

Now considering, gentlemen, the nonhousing costs, we are only 
basing our conclusions on the cost of the main runways. That does 
not include taxiways, parking areas or any other grading which may 
be necessary. We have no idea of what the needs might be. We don't 
include oil storage or ammunition storage, any of those things, because, 
again, we don’t know what is needed. 

But from a geologic point of view, the cost of any earth moving in 
here is relatively the same as far as an excavation of a given size might 
be. There are areas of bedrock in all three places. There are areas 
of sand and gravel. There are areas of clay. 

Now as to the—so in total, we have $3,500,000 worth of items, per- 
haps more, which we feel will be involved in the building of this air- 
drome, and those are items which are not involved here, where we have 
called for a railroad siding. You have it here. We figured the cost 
down here. We figured the cost of a railroad siding from the top of 
Spellman Road into Point Au Roche. 

But if they are willing to use the old railroad yard in here and truck 
in along this highway, directly into Point au Roche, and the county has 
a big, heavy culvert here, indicating they are going to improve the 
road, if they use this you are reducing the cost of railroad facilities to 


+ 


this site by $300,000. 
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There was some talk of a highway separation here to permit access 
from the Champlain College site into the municipal airport site, a 
grade separation so that Route 9, the arterial highway, would not 
necessarily have to be closed. That would cost an additional $300,000, 
But it was a main item and we weren’t sure it was required, so we do 
not have it in our brief. 

Considering the hazards of the three fields, you have three diagrams 
in your brief. The Point Au Roche site is on the first page. The 
municipal airport is on the second. ‘The Champlain College site is 
on the third. They are all three on this diagram. We have labeled 
the hazardous features in red. 

This section here, between the two profiles, is a slice taken per- 
pendicular to the direction of the runway, at the end of the runway 
with a dotted line showing Bluff Point, and at a half-mile out in the 
solid line, and that is approximately the location of the Delaware & 
Hudson coal tower. 

Here is the coal tower. Here is Bluff Point. The plane is landing 
on this strip. It is approaching on the 40-to-1 glide angle, which 
is the fan of approach, at approximately this position. I don’t believe 
that shows on your charts. But you can see in contrast in the numer- 
ous features such as the oil tank, Bluff Point, the coal tower, the 
town of South Plattsburg, the trench of the Saranac River, the trench 
of the Salmon River, at Point Au Roche there are none. At the 
municipal airport you have the Saranac River. 

Now these are considered hazards, we understand, from the Air 
Force manual, because if a pilot comes in for a landing to a runway 
which ends at the edge of a ditch, bank or canal, he is coming in fast 
and must make his judgment as to exactly where the end of the strip 
is and he takes a precaution and lands farther down the strip. 

So, in effect, you shorten the length of the runway. Now, this 
Saranac River trench is 60 feet deep and 2,000 feet wide, at the end 
of the runway right here, and the runway starts at the edge of the 
river bank. 

The Salmon River trench is the same depth and it is 1,000 feet wide 
and it is right here. But you also have at this point your railroad 
bridge and vour relocated Delaware & Hudson branch. 

Further, just bevond this southeast or southwest runway, the ground 
rise sharply. This is a plain, but right along the edge of Plattsburg, 
west edge of Plattsburg, and the Champlain College site, there is a 
terrace. It is from an old lake level which was considerably higher. 
The top of the terrace is the level of the municipal airport, and a 
plane taking off from the Champlain site in the southwest direction 
after half a mile of take-off, on the 40-to-1 glide angle, or climbing 
ee a is only 20 feet above the ground in one place and that h: appens 

» be the place where South Plattsburg is located. 

oot of course, that means that the glide angle must be steepened. 
It is a hazard. 

We might point out that on top of Bluff Point is the Champlain 
Hotel, which is a concrete building, 4 or 5 stories high, approximately 
60 feet, and there is also a water tank 120 feet high above that. You 
see it right here. 

Mr. Rivers, That ison the same place where the Jesuit Seminary is? 

Dr. Wipmer. Yes, sir. They took over the Champlain Hotel—— 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 
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Dr. Wiper. It is a Jesuit retreat and we understand a seminary 
for Jesuits who need a refresher course. 

Mr. River. And they have a hotel there and also 

Dr. Wipmer. They took over this Champlain Hotel. It is a large 
concrete building, 60 feet high and about a couple of hundred feet long. 
And the water tower is immediately behind the hotel. 

Now we consider also the need for expansion of the site. We think 
it is rather shortsighted to put in a very expensive installation which 
seems to have very little chance of expanding the length of the run- 
ways. The manual which we used, which is 1944, called for a 6,000- 
foot runway for the heavy bomber of those days. 

That, 1 understand, is now the medium bomber. We have our 
12,000-foot strips here in total, and you can see they end here at the 
Delaware & Hudson main line into highway US 9. In the northwest 
they end against the Saranac River. So vour southeast to northwest 
st rip—ves, it can be lengthened out this Wav across those two main 
arteries ot travel, This othe strip from the southwest to the north- 
east: Again, it ends against the two main traflic arteries and against 
this oil storage depot. And here it ends against the Saranac River 
and rising eround. 

So there doesn’t seem to be nuch chance to expand or lengthen 
these st rips if they are needed. 

Now we did not know at the time we figured this that the Air Force 
was looking for 5,000 acres because we assumed that they were taking 
just the area down to the Salmon River. So our acquisition costs tor 
wll three of these areas were based on the area that we show in here, 
3,000 acres. That is 1200 acres short of the Air Force requirement as 
they expressed it this morning 

So to our figures in the brief here for the municipal airport, since 





the land is mainly scrub timber, except for a sinall area of farms in 
here, you can figure an additional cost of 540 an acre, or 549,000 to 
bring the acreage up to the 5,000 acres they require. 

At Point Au Rox he. it is all farmland and if hh is been appraised by 
the appraiser that is used by both of the banks in Plattsburg at roughly 
S100 an acre, ineluding the cost of the building. And the land is 
essentially the same north of these roads, which only feed into the 
lake shore. 

So the base can be expan led northward or into this area over here 
to the southeast. The additional cost there would be S120.000. 

Now, I don’t know where they would expand down here, because if 
they cross the Salmon River they run into this other railroad line. If 
they cross down here, they are running into not woodland, which 
they have north of the river, but farmland. We haven't had that 


appraised, So it would be somewhere between 340 and S100 an acre, 

If, however, they expand northwest of 22, out in this area, the ap- 
pratser tells us that because of the Delaware & Hudson branch and 
the highway routes there, this is considered as favorable industrial 
property. It is also covered with a pretty good stand of sugal pine. 
This would probably run into $100 an acre or more. 

We were concerned with this expansion angle because, according to 
the manual—I am quoting from this paragraph on page 7 here: 

Our concern with the possible need of expanding the air base site is based on 
a study of two parts of Technical Manual 5-255 Aviation Engineers: namely, 


») ha 


chapter 7 General Criteria for Airdromes and chapter 22, Facilities. Chapter 7, 
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paragraph 57, Layout Criteria calls for dispersal of planes with spacing 300 to 
500 feet apart, While chapter 22, paragraph 175 Gasoline, Grease, Oil Storage calls 
for the location of the main fuel storage area from % to 4 miles from the runway, 
und paragraph 176 Bombs, Ammunition and Chemical Storage calls for the 
dispersal of bombs in a magazine area 2 to 5 miles from the runway. The ful- 
filling of these requirements, or of even a much reduced dispersal requirement, 
has obvious difficulties on a 3,700 acre field— 

and, of course, they apparently recognize that fact, so they need a 
larger area. 

We didn’t see where they were going to put bombs, gasoline and 
oil. We understand they need about a million barrels, I believe it is, 
of oil storage in any one of these areas. 

The next item in our brief was the safety of the city. In talking 
to our pilots, we were primarily concerned with the take-off in the 
northwest direction. We understand a plane can’t turn into or must 
turn intoa dead motor. It can’t turn the other way. 

So therefore, if he has difficulty here, with a dead motor, he must 
buzz the city. He starts at the same level of the city, rises slight on 
the runway, but if he is not able to climb he is still very low. You 
ean see the relationship up here—I am sorry, here. He must buzz 
the city and come around. If he is going to Jand on this other run- 
way, he has to clear Bluff Point as he comes in. If he has to turn 
to the left, there is rising ground here. He might conceivably land 
on the municipal airport which is shown in the heavy lines on this 
brief, but that is a short runway and if he doesn’t make it he is plow- 
ing into houses. ; 

There is quite a development of houses along this road here: Wig- 
gletown and along 22 and so forth. He is not very high above the 
ground in any event. He is only 150 feet over the ground at the end 
of two miles, on the 40-to-1 glide. 

The next item was the natural pointers. You can see the Saranac 
River here, running to the northeast, the lake on this side, the city 
and the air base being right in the apex of this triangle. 

Tam not a radar expert, but I understand water shows up at a creat 
altitude and shows on the radar very easily. So you just find the 
point of the arrow and you have your airfield. It isn’t quite so 
obvious where the fields are in the other two locations. 

Our last item is the use of the municipal airport in which the 
Federal Government originally spent $2 million. I believe there is 
an appropriation plan for that airport at the present time. If you 
use the base south of Champlain College, there are only two al- 
ternatives. Close this airport because its traffic pattern conflicts. 
The approach to the east-west runway is directly across the northwest 
takeoff at the same elevation. On this big diagram, here is the ap- 
proach glide as shown for the municipal airport. 

You can close it because of the conflict of pattern or a tower can 
be built which is linked with the control tower at this airport, and 
commercial planes allowed in under control. 

The use of the airport by small planes, with their slow speed, of 
course, presents a hazard to an airport located here. 

Naturally, if the airport or air base were located here at the 
municipal airport, you would have the grading that is already done. 
The pavement may or may not be strong enough to stand it. It was 
according to the manual meeting the specification of heavy bombers 
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on that 1944 manual. If you use the Point au Roche site, however, 
this becomes an auxiliary field since it is roughly 8 miles away. In 
the manual, one of the criteria for locating a base site was to draw a 
5-mile cirele around all existing airports and supposedly they should 
not. look within the 5-mile cirele. 

In summary, then, exhaustive preliminary studies of the three bases 
indicate that the airbase site adjacent to Champlain College is the 
least desirable both economically and operationally. This site also 
presents more of a hazard to the city of Plattsburg; will curtail opera- 
tions or close the municipal airport; is incapable of expansion; will 
require the condemnation of some of the most favorable industrial 
property in the city of Plattsburg; and involves the moral issue of 
whether or not a liberal arts college of a state university should be 
destroyed to provide Air Corps housing for approximately 25 percent 
of its station complement. 

In contrast to these many objections, the Point au Roche site, al- 
though without housing, will nevertheless provide an operating air- 
drome for $3,500,000 less than an airdrome adjacent to the Champlain 
College site. The Point au Roche site, the least hazardous to the 
city and to the pilots, can be expanded at a relatively slight additional 
cost and will interfere less with existing communication and indus- 
trial facilities than either of the other two sites. 

The present $2,000,000 municipal airport can provide an alternate 
or emergency landing field to supplement the Point au Roche site. 

The municipal airport site is only slightly more expensive than the 
Point au Roche site, and might be more desirable because of its to- 
pographic and geologic setting. However, it also provides a greater 
hazard to the city of Plattsburg, and while much superior to the Cham 
plain College site, has a few approach hazards and is closer to the 
mountains than the Point au Roche site. Were this location to be 
used, there would be no nearby alternate or emergency landing field 
as is the case with the Point au Roche site. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Doctor. 

It is quite evident you have gone into it very exhaustively and we 
thank you for bringing us this information. 

Is there anything further? Any other witnesses ? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, just let me ask the Doctor if he has made 
any estimate of the value of the properties at the Champlain College. 

Dr. Wiper. No, sir, I haven't, because there are several estimates 
that have been put out at different times. They range from an ap- 
praisal of roughly $4 million 

Mr. Corr. Who made that ¢ 

Dr. Wipmer. The State of New York, the Insurance Division, to 
a—well, the Air Force estimated it at $10 million. Some of the other 
figures that have been used at various times are somewhat higher. 
They don’t appear to be too valid. I don’t know how up to date 
they are. 

Mr. Coir. How do you account for the difference in your estimate 
and the Air Force estimate, yours being $4 million for the Air Force 
to construct duplication of the facilities they will get at Champlain 
and the Air Force estimate that it will cost them $10 million ? 

Dr. Wiper. We took all of sound weatherproof buildings on the 
campus, such as barracks, housing, warehouses administrative space, 
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and asked the Merritt, Chapman and Scott, an officer of Merritt, 
Chapman and Scott, to prepare us an estimate of what that would 
involve if you had to start with Air Force specifications and reproduce 
those facilities. It is the photost: it in your brief at the back. 

He arrived at a figure of $4,002,000 for the same amount of square 
footage. We did not, of course, consider such items as the gymnasium, 
the theater and some of the obsolete warehouses that are practically 
useless. They may fall down in the next heavy snow. 

Mr. Cox. As I have totaled up your estimate, roughly, then you 
indicate it is going to cost the Air Force six and a half to seven mil- 
lion just to put or to reacquire Champlain, rehabilitate it and remove 
the obstacles / 

Dr. Wipmer. That is right, sir. That is only items that we are 
certain they would have to do and only items that they do not have 
to bother with at the other sites. 

Mr. Cotr. None of those costs totaling six and a half to seven mil- 
lion dollars will have to be incurred at one of the alternate sites / 

Dr. Wipmer. Well, not quite that, sir. They would have to build 
this housing which we estimate is $4,000,000, and that would reduce, 
of course, the total. But they would put up the housing and they 
won't have the commercial costs, the payment to the state and all 
of the obstacles: railroad relocation—the cut and fill takes a tremen- 
dous yardage of material because their runway according to the 
specification we used—I don’t know whether they are even wide 
enough. We based our cut and fill on a 500 foot wide airport because 
they said municipal airport runways which are 250 feet wide were 
too narrow. Then there is a safety requirement on the sides of the 
paved runway. That amounts to another 500 feet total. So we 
figured on that minimum figure, the yardage necessary to put in those 
strips, and we balanced our cut and fill as the engineer does to save 
expenses and put in those sloping runways that you see there. There 
is a terrific amount of relief in the northwest-southeast runway. The 
plane climbs nearly 90 feet along the runway on the takeoff. You 
don’t have that at Point au Roche. It is practically flat. You ean 
see from one side of the Point au Roche area to the other. 

I drove around it Saturday night to check, 

Mr. Ininpay. ee further 

Mr. Coir. Well, can I summarize by saying it is your position that 
the Air Force can pio? the very same thing in a cifferent location, 
including the housing for $214 million less than they are going to 
have to spend to put it where they want to put it ? 

Dr. Wipmer. Exactiy, sir, $31. million less at either of the other two 
stations. 

Mr. Cone. Three and a half? 

Dr. Wipmer. Two and a half. 

Mr. Coir. Two and a half? 

Dr. Wipmer. Two and a half. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. (Aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. This Point au Roche, Doctor, is that capable of unlim- 
ited expansion ¢ 

Dr. Wiper. Is this base here capable—— 

Mr. Rivers. Point au Roche. 
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Dr. Wipmer. Point au Roche. No, sir. I think you can go several 
directions here. This road across the top is in because it is there. 
It leads over to the shore here and off the map to the north is another 
road. This is only a local access road. It could be condemned and 
need not be relocated or replaced. 

It probably would become part of the base. U S 9, along here, is 
on What the geologists call the Ingraham esker. An esker is a deposit 
made by a subglacial stream. What it is now is a bank of sand and 
gravel, running from roughly the lower corner of the Point au Roche 
site here for about 15 miles up through the north country. It is about 
300 vards wide, up to a quarter of a mile in width, 40 or 50 high, with 
gentle slopes on each side, and there are sand pits right in here, in 
here, very extensive sand pits right up at Ingraham which is up at this 
corner. 

They can build there an underpass to allow traflic from the base not 
to interfere with the U S 9 by merely putting ina bridge. The sand 
pits on either side of the road make excavation unnecessary. Now, 
that underpass is about $300,000, according to the highway engineers. 
If they did that and came across in here—you have roughly an equiva- 
lent acreage between the Point au Roche site and the Delaware and 
Hudson main line. 

Your Spellman Hill railroad yard, an old railroad yard used, I 
guess, in World War I, is still there, with a passing siding which 
would hold 50 ears and three loading sidings which would hold 
roughly 14. The track is all that has to be put down, which would 
cost about 860,000, 

If they came over west of U S 9—most of this is abandoned farm, 
scrubland, and it would be in the neighborhood of 540 to the acre, I 
don’t know how much of this north of this road between 9 and the 
lake is valuable farmland, but there is some woodland on it and you 
could double the size without crossing US 9. If you came over to 
the west of US 9. east of the railroad, you could double it again. 

Mr. Rivers. Then your statement is to the effect that Point au 
Roche would be the most economical, with unlimited expansion ¢ 

Dr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That was my question. 

Dr. Wipmer. Yes,sir. Youcanalsoexpand this one. As I] pointed 
out in the brief, if they consider the need for expansion, and instead of 
spending about $300,000 to relocate State route 3 over along the 
Wallace Hill Road which runs north of the airfield, and they came 
down here to Morrisonville and built a new highway over here south 
of the river, used existing roads into State route 22, there would be 
no major highway north of the air base until you got to Beckman 
Town, roughly up here at the top of the map, permitting an expansion 
of nearly fivefold over this acreage here. 

Mr. Rivers. One of your main objections, though, was to the effect 
that the Saranac River, the municipal airport, plus the proximity to 
the city, plus the fact that in the event that were located there you 
would have no auxiliary field in case of emergency—— 

Dr. Wipmer. Tha is right, sir. But we don’t. know exactly how to 
weigh some of these items as to their relative importance. That is 
the Air Corps’ job. 

Mr. Kinpay. We thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Wiper. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Kupay. These hearings will be transcribed. They will be 
available to all of the other members of the committee before action is 
taken. With that, we will stand in recess. 

Mr. Coir. Wait. Are you going to give an opportunity for a few 
minutes of rebuttal ? 

Mr. Kinpay. If it is desired. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you want to be heard? 

Mr. Lewis. No; just for a second. We don’t even sit down. It is 
not a debate or anything. The doctor made a very, very fine presen- 
tation. He is to be commended for it. But most of his estimates 
were based upon a 1944 manual. This is 1951 and 1952 air bases 
which they are constructing. When we worked with the Strategic 
Air Command team that was there, they said even if they did go to 
the Point au Roche site—I don’t know. This will all come out in 
your executive sessions with the Air Force. I believe the Air Force 
will take care of themselves very, very well. But even if they took 
one of the alternate sites that were suggested, they would still want to 
use the housing facilities and the administrative facilities at Cham- 
plain College. So you are right back to the crux of the issue. 

If you go elsewhere; why is the State of New York going to reim- 
burse the Federal Government for keeping Champlain College as is? 

Now, about the Bluff Point. L happen to be a pilot. I have flown 
that area as much as anyone, with a little more than 6,000 pilot hours. 
We pilots up there, at least those with the exception of the two or three 
that they have discussed this with, don’t consider Bluff Point an 
operational hazard. 

If an air base was put in there, with its runways, why I don’t know 
the requirements of the runways and where it would be located, but 
vou may rest assured the Air Force will see that all of the safety 
factors are duly considered. 

Mr. Coprianp. May I just correct one impression there. We have 
a letter, a reply from General Maddux, to the effect that 1f any other 
site is taken, the facilities at Champlain College will not be used 
because they are not desirable. 

The facilities—the housing and the administrative facilities, the 
troop housing, will be too far away from the operational strips. There 
will come a point where it is not feasible, and is not economical to 
separate these strips too far. Now, we can produce this letter and 
put it on record if you want it. 

The Air Force certainly has made itself quite plain and I would 
like to correct that impression that Mr. Lewis has made. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, there is also one thing that wasn’t 
brought out and the Air Force will bring it out. Excuse us. <A little 
bit south of the Plattsburg Barracks is a practically abandoned 450, 
500 acres of property known as the Catholic Summer School of 
America. It was with Colonel Fremou from General LeMay’s com- 
mand when he went through that site and he was very much impressed 
with what could be done with it and stated that between 1,500 and 
2,000 men could be quartered thereon 60 to 90 days with just a little 
bit of winterizing. 

The property is available. It can be picked up at a very, very 
nominal sum. Asa matter of fact, it hasn’t been used but very, very 


little in the past. I know that that is part of the over-all Air Force 
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program in the housing, with resultant saving of several million more 
dollars. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go into all those phases. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. When this matter was under considera- 
tion with the New York General Assembly, was there any opposition 
to the suggestion, the proposal ¢ 4 

Mr. Coretanp. Well, 1 think that was covered this morning by an 
assemblyman, James Fitzpatrick, when he was here. 

Mr. Kivupay. It is all in the record. 

Mr. Coretanp. It is in the record. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, I want to make sure, probably from Mr. 
Lewis. Is it correct, and now I am asking you as the representative 
of the city administration and the town and county and the public 
officials, that irrespective of what site may be eventually chosen by the 
Air Force, the city administration will make available to the Federal 
users school facilities for the education of the children and which of 
course would include transportation to and from / 

Mr. Lewis. I can’t speak for the mayor on that. There would be 
no transportation problem if the Plattsburg Barracks site were used. 

Mr. Coir. How are the children going to get down from Au Roche 
to Plattsburg to go to school / 

Mr. Lewis. That is a problem that we haven't considered it now. 

Mr. Conte. That is why I raise it now because I am quite sure it 
was said this morning that the city and local officials would make 
available school facilities. 

Mr. Lewis. I am certain they can be taken care of, irrespective of 
which site is used. I can’t speak for the mayor and his counsel on 
that, but I think that is the answer. 

Mayor Trreun. Yes, it is. In fact, Congressman, we have gone on 
record, I mean the council has gone on record, that they will cooperate 
fully with the Army Air Force. 

Mr. Cox. I know all this cooperation business as a general term 
is fine, but are you prepared to say the city school system will pay 
the trans ‘ports ition for the children in case Point au Roche is selected ¢ 

Mayor Tyre... At the present time they have bus facilities, that go 
into Champlain College and out of Champlain College to the school. 

Mr. Cote. That still doesn’t answer my question. 

Mayor Tyretn. Not the Point au Roche site. As far as facilities 
at the Point au Roche, city of Plattsburg is definitely out, on any 
facility that the Air Force might need, including sewer, water, elec- 
tricity, and so forth. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do the children from that far away go to the schools 
of Plattsburg ? 

Mayor Tyrett. They do. You would then be in the town of Beck- 
mantown, which I can’t answer for. 

Mr. Lewis. The school district up there should be able to take care 
of the transporting of them to the city. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the point. It is not in the school district. 

Mr. Lewis. No, different school districts. 

Mr. Price. Of course, may I bring out this point, Mr. Chairman. 
If you go to the other site and the facilities are such that you have 
to transport the students if you have a heavy load, the next thing 
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they would want the Government to build is a school under the Fed- 
eral Impact Law. So you would also have to consider school con- 
struction if you go up the river a little. 

Mr. Kivpay. Well, we find generally—— 

Mayor Tyrreti. We are taking care of the facilities now. As I 
understand it, Mr. Chairman, the personnel of the Air Force will be 
approximately 8,000 and if these figures here today are correct as far 
as the personnel of the college is concerned, and which we are taking 
care of all their facilities now, the expansion program might be too 
great. 

We are taking care of those kids now and taking care of those 
facilities now. We are prepared to take care of the additional facili- 
ties that are necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. How far is Point au Roche from Plattsburg? 

Mavor Tyrreti. Ten miles. 

Mr. Lewis. About 8 or 9 miles to the city proper. 

Dr. Wiper. It is 6, measured down to 9 on the highway, sir, to the 
north boundary of the city. 

Mayor Tyrett. We can’t speak, Mr. Chairman, for the town of 
Beckmantown. We can speak only for the city of Plattsburg. 

Mr. Price. If there are no school facilities up there now or insufli- 
cient facilities and you move up to Point au Roche, that means another 
school building? 

Mayor Tyreti. In fact 90 percent of the pupils of Beckmantown 
come into the city of Plattsburg school system, elementary and high 
school both. 

Mr. Copetann. Mr. Chairman, if the question of schools comes up 
and if it will be made an important point, I might say that we have 
recently constructed two very fine new schools in Plattsburg. 

sut I think that we will have to go into a construction program 
regardless of what site we take. We will have to construct new 
schools whether the Air Force goes to Point au Roche, the municipal 
field or the site adjacent to Champlain College. 

Now, that doesn’t mean the city of Plattsburg doesn’t stand ready 
to cooperate in that particular respect in making school facilities 
available. But I don’t think the point becomes important with ref- 
erence to Point au Roche because in any event we shall probably have 
to build schools and, as I say, we are willing to build schools. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will stand in recess. Mr. Kelleher, insert the final 
part of the Plattsburg hearing following this portion when the hear- 
ings are to be printed. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 52 o’clock, the committee recessed. ) 

Mr. Smarr. And you also have to pass judgment on the Plattsburg 
base. 

The Cuarmman. Let’s get to Plattsburg. Where is that in the 
bill ¢ 

General Timpertake. Mr. Chairman, there is one general area we 
haven't covered and that was the hospital facilities. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s get through the bill first and then we will 
get back to hospitals. Where is Plattsburg? 

Mr. Keciener. Page 25 of the bill, Mr. Chairman. 





The Cuatrman. Plattsburg was passed over, that is right. What is 
the judgment of the committee with reference to Plattsburg. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, they said they were going to have this report. 
Have you the report back yet ¢ 

General Timpertake. Right, sir, I have a partial report back, sir. 
We do not have complete engineering studies because that requires 
borings and geological surveys. I made a statement—— 

Mr. Snorr. You are spending $36 million, General. I should think 
you would want to be pretty sure. 
~ General Timpertaxe. That will be done, Mr. Short, before we spend 
any of the money. 

Mr. Suorr. Oh, I see. 

General Timpertake. I made a statement regarding the facilities, 
the value of the facilities on Plattsburg Barracks. We sent a team 
up there who actually looked at the facilities and the condition of the 
facilities. Our items were right, but the condition of some of the 
warehouses is beyond economical repair, so that our estimate of 
approximately 10.3, we would like to reduce it to 9.2. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Nine million? 

General TrperLtake. Nine million, sir. 

Mr. Core. How much money has the Federal Government got in 
Plattsburg / 

General Timpertake. Its present-day value to us 

Mr. Cote. That is not what I asked. 

The CuarrmMan. How much we spent there. 

Mr. Suorr. It is an old installation. 

Mr. Smarr. Capital investment. 

General Trimpertake. Mr. Cole, I don’t have that answer, sir. That 
requires research. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Kelleher, what you say? 

Mr. Ke.LLener. $2,250,000, roughly, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. What is the source of your information ¢ 

Mr. Keviener. The Corps of Engineers compilation of the actual 
expenditures. 

Mr. Core. Our total Federal investment in Plattsburg properties, 
known as Plattsburg Barracks, is $2,250,000. 

Mr. Keviruer. That is what Iam told. It is a rough figure. 

Mr. Cuemente. How many years ago? 

Forty years / 

Mr. Keciener. It goes back to 1845. 

Mr. Suorr. They are more or Jess permanent barracks, are they 
not, general ¢ 

General TimperLake. Yes, sir. There are 200,605 square feet of 
airmen barracks in old Army barracks that can be used as airmen’s 
barracks, which in itself is worth to us, even if we rebuilt it on 10-year 
life, about two million four. 

Mr. Rivers. You couldn't duplicate anything lke that—— 

The Cuatrman,. Let’s let the general finish and then we will ask 
questions. Let’s go ahead. 

General TimpertaKkr. Well, instead of my estimate T would like 
to submit this detailed breakdown of the facilities actually on Platts 
burg Barracks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, could you give us a digest of that so we 
can formulate in our mind here just value of the Plattsburg Barracks 
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as exist today from the standpoint of your valuation, having in mind 
future use ¢ 

General Trmpertake. Mr. Van Zandt, I have an itemized list of 
each item, its unit cost if we replaced it at 10-year life, and that 
amounts to $9,152,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, if you were to go out and build 
What vou have at Plattsburg today, it would cost in round figures 
$10 million. 

General Timpertaker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Very well. 

General Timpertake. Even though these items up there are 
permanent, as you understand. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

General Trwpertake. Brick. 

The Cuairman. Have you finished your justification to the com- 
mittee of the Plattsburg Municipal Airport ¢ 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you finished presenting your justification 
of it now ? 

General Torpertake. I just have one other thing to ask, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead. 

General TimperLaAke. The main difference between the committee’s, 
that is the citizens’ committee estimate, and ours, was on the value 
placed on the Plattsburg Barracks itself and that is why we under- 
took to survey it. 

Another statement was made that the restitution or the capital in- 
vestment by the State was in the order of one million five. Our people 
believe that that should be reduced to $100,000. If it has to be paid 
at all, sir-—— 

Mr. Corr. Why is there an opportunity of such a variance as between 
a million and a half and $100,000. 

General Trwpercake. I can’t understand, sir. Our people talked to 
the contractors that did part of the work. Part of the work is not 
improvement, sir. Part of the work is to cut up the barracks space 
into little office space and things of that sort. 

Mr. Coir. Then it is a question of whether money spent by the State 
was justifiable expense, or reimbursible expense from the Federal 
standpoint. 

General TrperLAKe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. That is the difference. There is some question in our 
mind, sir, of whether we will have to pay anything as a result of our 
discussions with the controller of the State of New York. 

Mr. Suorr. As I understand, General, the Governor and the legis- 
lature, both branches of the assembly of the State of New York, 
unanimously approved it. 

General Timpertake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General, have you investigated the substitution of the 
airfield proper, taking in consideration the testimony we got about the 
expandability of this present installation, coupled with the safety 
factor ? 

General Troeertake. Yes, sir, we have made a preliminary investi- 
gation of both sites. 

Mr. Corx. Both alternate sites. 

General TimpertAKe. Both alternate sites, right, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. What is your recommendation ? 

General Timpertakr. We do not have—as I pointed out—the 
engineering data necessary to make a final calculation on the difference 
in cost. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Could you give us a rough estimate / 

General TrmperLAke. Yes, sir. I would think the Point au Roche 
vould be cheaper about $2 million, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Than what? 

General Timpertake. Than the Plattsburg Barracks area, as far 
as runway construction is concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. The airport proper. 

Mr. Coir. Yes. 

General TornerLake. The runway system and the removal of high- 
ways and railways and things of that sort. 

The Cuarrman. How many acres of land involved in the area? 

Mr. Core. About five thousand. 

General Timpertake. In Plattsburg, itself, there is 723 acres which 
we have valued at $100 an acre. 

The CHarman. What military installation do you propose to 
establish there ? 

General TiMBerRLAKE. We are going to use it as a strategic air 
command base. 

The CnArman. And you feel that is the proper place to locate it. 

General Timpertake. We do, sir. 

The Crarrman. And the Government owns the land now. 

General Timpertake. We own 723 acres. We will have to get 
additional land, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the State of New York owns the balance or 
is it owned by private citizens ¢ 

General TrmBertake. Private citizens. 

Mr. Kettener. You don’t own the 700 acres. You have the right 
to recapture the use of the land. 

General TrimperLaAker. Yes; we have recapture rights. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Of the use only. 

General Timpertake. Of the use only. 

The CuarrMan. Then it is about 5,000 acres involved. Seven hun- 
dred acres of it are recapturable. Is that mght? 

General TimperLake. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Then the balance of it, some four thousand acres, 
we will have to buy. 

The figure, total, over-all, is 4,200 that we will have to buy. 

The CuairMan. Four thousand two hundred acres. 

General Traper.take. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What type of land? Is it occupied as farms or 
residence or is it woodland ¢ 

General TimperLAke. General Maddux. 

General Mappux. It is mostly woodland, sir. There are some de- 
veloped facilities on the edges of it. There is a road that goes close 
to it and it has a few improvements. 

The CHarrMan. Have you made an estimate as to the value of the 
land ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. There is a railroad that goes right through it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about the railroad ? 
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General Mappux. There is a railroad that goes right through it. 

Mr. CLemente. And a highway. 

The CuairMan. Do you have to move the railroad and the high- 
Way ¢ 

General Mappux. We do have to move the railroad but we will not 
have to relocate the highway. 

The Cuairman. How much railroad will you have to relocate ? 

General TIMBERLAKE. Six miles. 

The CHairMan, About 6 miles, and how many different property 
owners are in there ¢ 

General Mappux. I don’t know the answer to the number of prop- 
erty owners, Mr. Chairm: in. 

The Cuairnman. Well, in justifying it, didn’t you figure that out 
and get all that inform: cpm before you decided to go in there ¢ 

Don't you know how much is it going to cost, or an estimate of 
cost? How did you arrive at $36 million, then, if you don’t know all 
these things. 

General Myers. Mr. Chairman, we made an estimate of the 4,200 
acres at $300 an acre, but we do not go in and get appraisals and the 
property as it is divided and the ownerships until after we get an 
authorization. 

The CHairman. Any communities have to be taken over? Any 
cemeteries have to be moved? What about all those things? It is a 
rather congested area up there, isn’t it 4 

General Myers. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ciemente. The only town is Plattsburg—— 

Mr. Corr. No. It is within 1 mile of a city of 25,000 population. 

Mr. Suort. Plattsburg. 

‘The CuarrMan., It is within 1 mile of Plattsburg. 

General Mappux. | have a little more information here. 

‘The CHatrMan. Give a little more information. 

General Mappux. There are 723 acres which we will get from the 
State of New York. There are 2,600 acres which we estimate at $100 
an acre. There are 1,820 acres which we estimate at $50 an acre. 
There are 30 small farms, including normal residence and outbuild- 
ings, Which we figure will cost us $800,000. The re is a restrictive ease- 
ment on about 500 acres that will cost us about $5,000, at $10 an acre. 

The Cramman. Now, is any opposition from the farmers or the 
owners of the land to establishing this base ? 

General Mappux. We have no opposition expressed from the farm- 
ers who own this land, sir. The opposition there has been, I think as 
you know, to the Champlain College. 

The Cuarrman,. That is right. ‘That is the opposition. 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. Mr. Chairman, for the purposes of the record, I 
was contacted by the mayor of Plattsburg yesterday. He said he is 
going to mail some telegrams down here and informed me of his op- 
position to it, 

Mr. Rivers. To what ? 

Mr. Clemente. To the moving of the air base to Roach’s Point. 

Phe CHamman. Any opposition from any farmers 4 

General Mappux. We have no information of any. 
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The CHatrmMan. Has the committee received any letters from the 
farmers complaining about it 

Mr. Keviener. No. I think, of the 300-odd letters we have received, 
almost all have been from students, former students, or members of 
the faculty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. And it is a small, very small number when you consider 
the University of New York has about 40,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And I want it noted for the record that about 85 
percent of the people of Plattsburg have approved it. 

The Cuamman. How much are you asking for the initial appro- 
priation ¢ 

General TrperLakKe. $36,261,000. 

The Cuairman. What was that $9,225,000 you spoke about ? 

Mr. Coir. Replacement. 

General ‘TrmpertAke. That was the replacement value if we did 
not get Plattsburg Barracks. 

The Cuairman, Is this going to be 10-year or 25-year base? 

General TimperLtake. This is going to be a 10-year base. 

The CHairman. Now, if you are going to spend $36 million just for 
10 years—it ought to be at least a 25-year set-up, it looks like to me, 
instead of a temporary base. 

We are going to get in trouble if we are going to make it a tem- 
porary base. We wouldn’t be clearly justified in going to the Floor 
of the House and say we are going to buy 4,000 acres of land, we are 
going to take a branch of the university, close it out, move a railroad, 
move a highway, buy easements, and buy 30 farms, for only 10 years. 
We couldn't do that, general, 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, let me get this in here. JI have been 
doing a little work on this and have aroused ve interest of the State 
government in reimbursing the Federal Government for its invest- 
ment in Plattsburg. There have been no commitments. It has all 
been preliminary. I have used the round figure of $3 million. I 
would like, Mr. Chairman, to have the Air Force, in view of the 
fact that they stated to us that the reason they picked this Plattsburg 
Barracks site was so as to take advantage of the Federal properties 
located there. Now, in view of that consideration, 1 would like to 
have the Air Force reevaluate the problem to see how much more it 
might cost or perhaps even less by going to the Point au Roche site. 

Mr. CLemMenteE. Roche’s Point. 

Mr. Core. Based upon the assumption that the Federal Government 
will be reimbursed approximately $3 million. 

General Timpertake. We will make that study, sir 

Mr. Corr. Or unless you can give an answer right now. 

General TimprerLake. We can't give the answer, sir. I again point 
out the borings are necessary to be taken. As pointed out the other 
day, there is some idea there may be some rock at Point an Roche site 
that make it a difficult engineering problem. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cole, Mr. Kelleher said the total investment 
by the Government is $2.230,755. That is the total cost to a Gov- 
ernment at Plattsbure. Now, I think the suggestion made by Mr. 
Cole isa wise one. Because vou haven't made to my mind a ve ry toma: 
case for establishing it at Plattsburg. in view of the fact that it 1s 
only a 10-year proposition. 
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You better look into the whole phase of it and see—if vou are going 
to establish it there, it ought to be 25 vears. 

Make a comparison of that base and some other place in that area 
and submit that to the committee. I think the proper thing for the 
committee to do is to hold that up until we get this other information. 

Mr. Coir. Let’s not proceed on the figure of $214 million. T would 
rather leave it at the 83 million, which is composed of the $214 we 
have in it, which Mr. Kelleher told me last week, and half of the cost 
of acquiring the land at the new site the total of which is estimated 
at 1 million and a half dollars. So our investment plus reimburse- 
ment of half of the cost of the land to the new site, would roughly 
be 83 million. 

The Cuarrman. And you say you worked, or you are trying to 
work out a plan whereby the State of New York would reimburse the 
Federal Government in the amount of $3 million. 

Mr. Coir. For that, ves. 

The Cuamman. Then that would be a mere grant from the State 
of New York to the Federal Government. Then we will get their 
property, then, for nothing? 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I must interpolate here, that coming 
from the State of New York Mr. Cole is trving to get his State to 
pay the Federal Government, which proves that he is not merely a 
politician but a statesman. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. He is doing just like I am, giving 
the land to the Government. 

Mr. Cote. What Lam trying to do is preserve the college. 1f possible, 
from the dollar standpoint, and at the same time give the Air Force 
a location which they say they prefer. 

Now, if it can be worked out without an excessive cost, why, let’s 
see if we can’t do it. 

General Timpertakr. Mr. Cole, I think Mr. Kelleher’s figures are 
probably the figures on the records in the Corps of Engineers at 
present. TI think they have lots and lots of cost figures in this thing. 
I have an itemized account, and my men were there. I can present 
that to the committee—— 

Mr. Corr. What you have 

Mr. Ctemente. Put it in the record. 
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Cost summary of Plattsburg barracks facilities, 
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Mr. COLE. I: the present val e or replacement cost : isn’t it ¢ 

General Tistpernake. It is a replacement cost: ves, sir. 

Mr. Corr. That is quite different than the heures that the Army 
Engineers have, of actual cost. 

General Timpernake. Yes, it is equity that the Government has, 
sir’. 

The ( HAIRMAN, But it isa factor, Mr. Cole, that they would have 
to consider in relocating it somewhere else. 
IMBERLAKE. That is what I wanted to bring up, sir. If 
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look at all sites that meet ow strategic need up in that area. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tiarperti sake. And not be committed to the Plattsbure 
area. 

The Crairman. I think that would be a good thing to do. We 
can’t put this as a 10-vear base, on this proposition. We have to eithe 


make it permanent or vou will have to get somewhere else where you 
can make an investment of less money for a 10-year base. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, the installations at Plattsburg are perma 
hent anyway, If he occupies the Plattsbure Barracks—and the dol 
mitories, and everything are permanent. 

General Trwpertake. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. They have been permanent for a hundred years. 

General Timpertake. A substantial part of them are, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. So the only thing that would be. would be the 
construction of the airfield proper and the removal of these facilitic Sy 
like the railroad and the relocation of the highway. 

Mr. Ciemente. General. if vou selected anothet point, it would 
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for it to be permanent at this time. 

Mr. Harpy. Definitely we shouldn’t take such position , 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; I don't think so, Mr. Hardy. I think that is a 
decision the Air Foree should meet, and determine whenever the situa- 
tion arises to meet that situation. 
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Mr. Rivers. As well as the future appropriation. 

Mr. Smarr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Ciemente. I think General Timberlake should be given in- 
structions by the committee to survey the entire area for a new site if 
they wish to eliminate Plattsburg. 

Mr. Rivers. As well, Mr. Chairman, to see what it cost to put in 
every one of these facilities which are contemplated being used in the 
event Plattsburg were taken over. 

General Timpertake. That is correct. 

The Cramman. Have you made a survey already, before you cdeter- 
mined on Plattsburg of the entire area / 

General Timpertake. Yes, sir, but we did not necessarily pick the 
choice spot, sir, if we were going out just to locate an air base. We 
went to get the facilities in existence at Plattsburg Barracks. So I 
think we should be given the latitude to spread out over the area. 

The Cuamrman. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Why not let them take another look at it, having in 
mind, and it is only a possibility, of getting a down payment of $3 
million toward another site in return for the present property. 

The Cuatrman. [think that is what the committee should do. You 
are going to take another look at the whole situation up there. You 
can use Plattsbure and Plattsburge facilities. 

Take into consideration what a new plant will cost from scratch, 
what Plattsburg will cost for what you have, and advise the com- 
mittee a little bit later on in regard to it. 

General Traeertakr. We would be delighted to do that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 


The Cuamman. All right. Let Plattsburg stand like it is for a 
further report. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES 
ComMMITIER ON ARMED SERVICES 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers presiding.) 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will come to order. 

The first project under consideration this morning is—what page 
is that on, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Keviener. It is not inthe bill. It is on page 93 of the book. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t have a book, but it is Portsmouth, N. H., 
Base, heretofore authorized under Public Law 155 of last session. 

The committee, as I say, has heretofore authorized it, but some 
opposition has developed, considerable opposition, and the chairman 
has directed us to go into this project again. 

We will now call on Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Huggins, who will give the committee the benefit of the present feeling 
of the Department of the Air Force on the need for a base at Ports- 
mouth in the present program. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I hope you don’t mind if the record indi- 
cates that members of this committee who are in loyal opposition are 
on hand this morning for the meeting. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Cole, I have noted throughout the years T have had 
the pleasure of serving here that you are always here, good weather 
and bad. You are fine, loyal opposition. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t want to call attention in the record to the presence 
or absence of the Government supporters, but I did want to note that 
the loyal opposition is on hand. 

Mr. Bares. They have a champion for the Government here, Mr. 
Cole. 

Mr. Rivers. We are all in the same business. 

Secretary Hvuaatns. Mr. Chairman, as you indicated, this base at 
Portsmouth and funds were appropriated for it last year. At that 
time the opposition which is here today also expressed opposition. 
It has continued and been renewed. 

Several weeks ago they came down and spent a full afternoon with 
Secretary Finletter and myself, presenting their views, the reasons 
for their opposition, the problems that the creation of the base would 
present to them. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me interject this: You will have to be your 
own guides as to what you want to give out that may be classified. 

Secretary Huaerns. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. So you should eall to the attention of the committee 
anything that should be ke ‘pt classified. 
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Secretary Hucerns. Yes. 

I don’t know whether the committee wants to again listen to the 
military justification for the base which it had last year. The base is 
not in the 1953 bill. It is a so-called “zero” base. But the Air Force 
has given a good deal of consideration to the point of view both of 
those who are opposed to the base, and those who are in favor of the 
base. 

[ would like to present very briefly, if I can, the way we feel about 
it now, after having spent a good deal of time with the opponents, 
and given a good deal of consideration to their point of view. 

They can probably present their point of view better than we can, 
but I will try to run over very briefly the arguments that were made 
against it. 

There is a great deal of concern in the area about the adequacy 
of the public schools to handle the influx of additional personnel, 
both during the period of construction and during the period after the 
base is built and in operation. That problem is one which would 
prevail whether an air base were put in there or whether an industrial 
facility were put in there. It is the understanding of the Air Force 
that for some time efforts have been made to bring in industry, includ- 
ing efforts within the past few years to put a steel mill on approxi- 
mately the site that we are talking about for the air base. 

We do not see that the schooling problem and many of the other 
problems which are presented are different from those which would 
prevail if you brought in a large industrial concern. 

Insofar as schooling is concerned, the authorities in Portsmouth 
ean talk on that subject better than we can. The influx of additional 
personnel and additional income to the area should 1f normal condi- 
tions prevail increase the taxes there to the point where the schools can 
handle the children who will be there. Certainly that has been the 
case in most of the areas where we have been. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand how this problem 
cets before the committee. So far as this committee is concerned, 
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it has been cleared, and done, and past, and buttoned up. 

secretary ELUGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Cole, may I interject ? 

Mr. Contre. What is it ¢ 

Mr. SM RT. Senator Tobey Wrote to the Chairman and pointed out 
that the opposition continued to be strong, without regard to numbers 
it was strong, and he requested that the Chairman accommodate a 
group of Opp nm Witnesses from the area: that they would prob- 
ably need Z hours o 11) if 

The Chairman acceded to that request, and that prompts the meeting 
her 1 \ 


Mr. Coie. You mean Senator Tobey asked a House committee to 
give attention to the piea of Senator lobey’s constituents / 

Mr. Swarr. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. If my memory serves me—— 
Mr. ‘OLE. Is there a proposal before the committee to repeal that 
OVISION Of the lav that i ithor iZes the New Hampshire project ¢ 


1 


Mr. Sarr. There is not, but obviously that is the intent of the pro- 
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ponents. 
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Mr. Core. Is there anybody on the committee or any Member of 
Congress that is sponsorimg a motion to amend the existing law, and 
strike out Portsmouth ? 

Mr. Smarr. I have not heard. 

Mr. Netson. I will be glad to offer the amendment, so these people 
can be heard. 

Mr. Core. All right, then, offer the amendment. Let’s have some- 
thing before us. If we are going to just sit here as a debating society 
and act as a sounding board, I would like to know about it. 

If we are here to legislate, we ought to have something before us. 

Now, Mr. Nelson wants to offer an amendment, or offer an amend- 
ment or offer a motion to amend the existing law to strike out that pro- 
vision of the law, let’s have it before us. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that what the Chairman has in mind—— 

Mr. Cote. Then we have something to talk about. 

Mr. Rivers. The Chairman had agreed to give this continuing op- 
position an op portunity to be heard, and I think the Chairman set this 
up, as he said, so we can be guided by that motion at the proper time of 
Mr. Nelson, if he wants to interject it. 

But the Chairman set this up this morning, and that is why we are 
sitting. I recall last year when this bill ¢ ane up sen itor Tobey cer- 
tainly had some sort of a statement put in the record, if my memory 
serves me, at the time. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Senator Tobey summarized a number of questions 
which he requested be propounded to Air Force witnesses. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. They were propounded to the witnesses, and to the Air 
Force, and the Aur Force wave detailed 3 answers to each ot them, tol- 
low] ne Ww hich the committee approved ti the authorization. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right 

Mr. Cour. Tt is all right, but there is a forum where the Senator 
can propound his owh questions, 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. CoLE. © ertainly this committee has enough to do without tak- 
ing undue time to go over ground that has already been well plowed. 

Mr. Rivers. We are act ing this morning—— 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that a lot of witnesses 
have come down here today at the chairman’s assurance / 

Mr. Rivers. We are here this morning sitting at the direction of the 
chairman. We can’t stay indefinitely, but we are going to hear the 
witnesses. The chairman has directed it, and that is why it is being 
done. ] acree with Mr. ¢ ‘ole: there 1s some little responsibility at the 18 
other end of the ¢ epee, too. We don’t have the total responsibility, 
but we are acting this morning under the direction of the chairman, 
and we will execute our responsibility by affording these people an 
opportunity to be heard. 

I hope it can be done at 12 o’clock because we have the Mutual 
Assistance debate beginning this morning, and we will try to finish 
as fast as we can. 

Mr. Corr. In that case, as long as time is so short, woul In’t it be 
better to hear the people who have come so far and let the Secret: ry 
come afterwards? 

Mr. Rivers. No; the Secretary has to leave for Paris at 12 o’clock. 
T am going to ask him to make his statement. 
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Secretary Hucains. I am prepared to defer, if you wish. I think 
General Maddux can probably pick up any Air Force response. While 
he wasn't at the meeting—— 

Mr. Cote. You are not going to stay in Paris indefinitely ¢ 

Secretary Huaarns. I will be back Monday. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead and complete your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Hucerns. One of the other problems which has concerned 
the opposition is the effect on Exeter Academy and the University of 
New Hampshire. When they presented their views, they were not 
familiar with the flight pattern which would prevail. We estimate 
that, except in unusual circumstances, the planes using the airport will 
he six to eight miles away from these institutions. We do not believe 
that the noise level at that distance will be such as to disturb the 
academic atmosphere. 

The University of New Hampshire was also somewhat concerned 
about the effect of an air base on the feminine population of the col- 
lege; that it would create a disciplinary problem and probably reduce 
the number of coeds. That has not been the experience with other 
air bases located near colleges. 

We don’t understand why it should be in New Hampshire. The 
resort industry along the coast of New Hampshire was disturbed and 
were afraid that the planes would drive away vacationers. The flight 
pattern is such that generally the planes come in from the south. 
When they come in over the beaches it will be reasonably high. We 
do not think the bulk of the resort area will be affected in any respect, 
and we do not feel that it will drive vacationers from any part of the 
resort area. 

experience at other bases supports our view on that. MacDill 
Air Force Base in Florida is in the midst of the resort area around 
‘Tampa, and we have never had any complaints that we know of that 
vacationists have refused to visit St. Petersburg, and the other resorts 
in that area. The flight pattern as indicated should not affect that 
problem. 

The chicken industry was quite concerned that the planes would 
disturb the hens, and prevent or reduce their laying and affect the 
entire chicken industry. The spokesmen on that indicated that if 
the planes were 1,000 feet or more above the ground it would not 
affect the situation. The flight pattern is such that certainly except 
for a few scattered locations, without too much poultry, they should 
not be affected. 

The centers of the chicken industry are not where the planes will 
come within a thousand feet of them, or anywhere close to a thousand 
feet. 

There was concern about the water table in the arera. I think 
that concern, as far as the Air Force is concerned, is no different than 
it should be if an industrial plant were put in there, and possibly even 
less, because many industrial concerns use substantially more water 
than the air base would. 

The investigations made by the engineers have indicated that there 
is ample water to supply the needs of the Air Force, including the 
increased population which should result. 

The statement was made that the base could not be expanded—— 

Mr. Batrs. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Hvuaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. On that water problem there, you say there will be 
enough for the needs of the Air Force. Do you limit the needs merely 
to the Air Force ? 

Secretary ITveains. No; no. There will be enough for the Air 
Force Pp lus the needs of the e sting popul: ition. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be ilevake for the entire population, 

Secretary IHueains. Yes, sir. No; we are not thinking of making 
everybody else die of thirst while we are comfortable 

Mr. Bares. Well, your statement was “the needs of the Air Force.” 


Secretary Hucarns. Well, I meant to include in that the additional 
needs of the Air Force over those , that are already there. 
Mr. Bares. And you are referring to the Arm) Engineers ¢ 


Secretary Hea INS. Yes, sur. 

Mir. Contr. Is this your statement, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secret 1"\ hy GGINns. No: itisn ot, SIV. 

Mr. Col R The thing 1 hat has been handed tous é 

Mr. Sararr. General Maddux. 

Mr. Corr. No parentage, Gr no identity is attached to it. Is it going 
in the recod / 

Mr. Smarr. That is your statement: isn’t It / 

General M ADDUX, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That is General Maddux’s statement. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this el: issif fied / 

General Mappux. This is not classified: no, sir. 

Mr. Coir. And this is going in the sone? ¢ 

General Mappux. It has not yet, sir. It was proposed that I give 
that statement. 

Mr. Cour. But it is going in as your statement ¢ 

General Mappux. Yes, sir 

Secretary Hvucerxs. I am speaking now, Mr. Cole, in the light of 
the extended meeting which we had with the opposition before. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me ask you this: Subsequent to the passage 
of Public Law 155, you had these complaints continuing and coming 
tothe Air Force / 

Secretary HluGeins. Oh, ves; this meeting I am talking about was 
within the past month, I t] hink, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a ey of that opposition ? 

Secretary HwvaaIns. Yes, Sl 

Mr. Rivers. What you are bitte us now is the result of the inquiry 
which you set forth recently as last month 4 

Secretary Hucains. That is right. This is the Air Force view on 
the points raised by those who are opposed to the air base; that is 
current, today. It is based upon the points which they made within 
the past month. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, may T ask the Secretary if he shares 
an expression which is made in this statement that has been handed 
to the committee, and which, apparently, is to be submitted to the 
committee by General Maddux, in which it is said: 

Needless to say. we are alarmed not only with respect to Portsmouth, but 
elsewhere, ut the growing tendency of smiail minority groups to ignore sound 
reasoning pertinent to national defense, and to attempt by us of hysteria, half 
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truths and otherwise, to swell their ranks and to attempt to obtain their ends. 
The Air Foree can’t match either with personnel or time, the continual flood 
of attempts to impose an unsatisfactory or more expensive base structure on 
it by persons whose chief motivation is to let their neighbor bear the burden. 

Does that statement reflect the opinion of the Department of the 
Air Force, that the Air Force is alarmed by these reputations of—we 
won't call them “minority groups”—protestants—local citizens, who 
complain with respect to some decision or proposed project, the effect 
it will have upon their community, and is the Air Force apprehesive 
that it does not have the personnel, the time or the money to cope with 
those minority groups ¢. 

Mr. Hvueerns. I think the Air Force is disturbed. There is no 
question but that handling these complaints takes a great deal of our 
time. I would also like to add that we do have a major problem of 
public relations, of explaining our position. 

Mr. Corr. What is the alternative? What is the alternative to 
allowing citizens to protest against an act of the government ¢ 

The alternative is for the Air Force to go ahead, and do whatever 
it darn pleases, irrespective of what the local citizens may think of it, 
irrespective of their views with respect to the effect it will have on the 
community, irrespective of what Congress mav think about it. The 
alternative to local protests is for government to go ahead and the 
people be damned. 

I am surprised to hear you confirm that as being the attitude of the 
Air Force. 

Secretary Hucarns. No; I didn’t confirm that as the attitude of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Cote. Well—— 

Secretary Hugerns. I said—— 

Mr. Corr. You at least indicated the Air Force are disturbed. 

Secretary Huaarns. Well, we are disturbed, in this particular—— 

Mr. Corr. Let me say in reply that if the Air Force is disturbed by 
reason of the fact that it is being unduly burdened because of these 
protests by citizens and that it does not have the time or money or the 
people to cope with those protests, then I, as a Congressman, am 
disturbed with the attitude of the Air Force. 

Secretarv Hucains. Well, I would like to add this: that we are now 
rehearing matters which were heard last year. I share with you 100 
percent that citizens who wish to protest should protest, and I share 
with you LOO percent that it is the problem of the Air Force which we 
must assume and carry out, to explain what we are trying to do, and 
why we are trying to do it. 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Secretary, whose statement / 

Secretary Hucerns. This is General Maddux’s. 

Mr. Brooks (presiding). Mz. Secretary, you had completed your 
statement, had you not ¢ 

Secretary Ht GGINS, There are a couple ot other points, but T am 
sure that General Maddux can handle them, and I suggest in view of 
the shortage of time that the people who are here to be heard from 
New Hampshire be heard. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I want to say this: that I have been 
down home: I just got back; I was late getting in this morning. 

During the absence of the Chairman of the full committee, and 
my absence, by colleague here from South Carolina was presiding over 
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the committee. Iam not familiar with all of the details of the project, 
but I will try to pick them up as I go along. 

Any further questions from the members? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, let me pursue what I was discussing a 
little bit further: 

I am curious to know how many instances of local protest the Air 
Force has had in its over-all picture? I will undertake a wager, and 
I dow’t know a thing about it other than guesswork, that for every one 
item of protest, such as Plattsburg, and Portsmouth, the Air Force 
have, you have had a hundred projects that nobody complains about 
at all. 

Now, I would like to know if that is true. How serious is this 
question of local interference with the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Huaarns. General Maddux handles that, sir. 

Mr. Coir. M: “Ly be there is some thing toit. Not tothe point of com- 
plaining, 1 don’t think that the Air Force should complain about it, 
but Way be it has added a burden to them. 

How extensive is it. General ? 

General Mappux. Mr. Cole, I would like to take your wager. We 
put in very few bases, anywhere, in which there is not some organized 
opposition. 

Mr. Corr. To the point where hysteria and half-truths are used 
to express the opposition ¢ 

Generad Mappux. No, sir: not to that point. I think this has been 
the worst one we have had. Our partic ular point here being made 
is that this Portsmouth case was reviewed very carefully by four 
committees of Congress. There were op portunitic s for the op positio i 
to appear before these committees and at least on one occasion they 
did so. We are not here talking today about the authorization of an 
air base. We are now talking, apparently, about the elimination of 
an air base which was justified before this committee as a requirement 
of the 95 wing program. 

I would hope in my statement to show you some of the order of 
endeavor that he have made in maintaining our position on Ports- 
mouth, sir. 

Mr. Corn. Well, what is vour experience, sir? Out of a hundred 
Air Force projet ts, how many complaints do you get ? 

General Mappux. Mr. Cole, they vary considerably by the part of 
the cow try in Which the location is. 

Mr. Cour. Is there any patterin of basis for complaints? 

General Mappux. There obviously is almost always, and quite under 
standably so, complaints from the people who are immediately in- 
volved in the displacement. 

This isa very understandable thing. There are varying patterns of 
op position based upon the uncertainty of the effect upon a community 
of the location of an air base. 

Mr. Corr. Economically 4 

General Mappux. Economically? No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. You never had any complaints from that source / 

General Mappux. No: hardly, sir. No, sir. This has to do with 
uncertainties of noise. It has to do—well, the thine on which the 
Doolittl Commission has heen working. The incident such as hap 
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pened in Elizabeth caused a great deal of emotional upset; where we 
are talking about the location of the base, and we are dealing for a 
great majority of the people in are areas of uncertainty. They don’t 
know what the future aircraft is. This causes a reaction in opposition 
to the location of air bases. 

Mr. Cote. Well, if that attitude is pretty general throughout the 
country, it would seem as though maybe the government should take 
some recognition of it, and determine a policy of establishing these 
air bases out in the wilds away from civilization. 

General Mappux. Mr. Cole, [ think that assumes the validity of it 
and we don’t believe that it is valid. 

Mr. Brooxs. General, what is a little hard for me to understand: 
Down in my part of the country they will vote taxes to get these bases 
down ~ ‘re. They are very anxious. We don’t have any opposition 
on ihe air bases. 

ectoena Mappux. There is a very great difference in the reaction in 
the geographical areas of the U nited States, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I know one base we have there: we paid for all the 
land. And up in Little Rock, Ark., they are doing the same thing. 
They are voting a tax, and they are paving for all the property and 
putting in utilities and all that at public expense, to invite them down. 

So it is hard for me to understand why the opposition is there. 

Rivers. Let me say this to you: In New England, it is very 
expensive to build an air base of the character of this; 1s that true or 
not ¢ 

Wasn't that your testimony last year 

(reneral Mappux. It is expensive, sir. 

Mir. Rivers. We found that our particularly in the Limestone case, 
wasn’t it/ 

General Mappux. Which isa very expensive base, indeed. 

Mir. Rivers. Very expensive. 

[If we should go out and carve an air base out in some isolated 
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wilderness where there wouldn't be any impact on any particular 
community, the figure, if my memory serves me, would be astronomi- 
ae: oer England, like the northwest and the north, comes under 
th eral scheme of protection and of course this a SAC base; isn’t 


: seh will necessitate a large base: isn’t that true / 

Greneral Mappux. Yes, sir. 

r. Ravers. What T want to find out: Despite the authorization of 
this committee and of the Congress—you received your appropria- 
tion, haven't you ‘—— 

secretary Huacains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. and despite that, the opposition continues to be 
pronounced, whether it is a very compact minority or otherwise. I 
im not prepared to say as to that. But what I want to find out: Is 
if your observation from the line of interrogation of Mr. Cole, that 
one of the factors which keeps the opposition on the alert is the 

i fortunate occurrences in varlous congested areas of the country—by 
the airlines / 

(reneral Mappux. It is certainly a contributing factor. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have taken cognizance of that. 

General Mappux. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes; you have had a hearing, and you are here this 
morning for the purpose—and I ask you this question : 

Are you here this morning for the purpose of impressing on this 
committee the need, after all your investigation of your teams, of the 
existing critical need for a base in this area / 

General Mappux. Well, sir, Mr. Rivers, it was my purpose to ex- 
plain the incidents—— 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Mappwx. —which have occurred since the action of the 
Congress. I can, if you wish—it would, of course, be in executive 
session-— . 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Mappux. I can review for you the operational considera- 
tions which indicate that we require a base in this area. They would 
be substantially those which your committee has just heard. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Corte. Rather than take the time to do it now, why don’t we do 
it later so as to accommodate these other people ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. ‘This base was authorized under the 90 
group. 

General Mappux. The 95-wing program, 

Mr. Rivers. The 95-wing program. Is it your contention that it is 
even needed greater now in the present proposed expansion ¢ 

General Mappux. It certainly has the same’ requirement and with 
the increase of the Air Force it has a greater—or there is a greater 
necessity that we have this as well as another base in this general area. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. And you are prepared to defend that project 
at the proper time / 

General Mappux. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I think I am perhaps closer to this problem geographi- 
cally than any other member of the Congress except the member who 
resides there. 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. As a result, I have had numerous phone calls from 
people who are against this proposal. Particularly in view of your 
statement, General, which states that these people will ignore sound 
reasoning pertinent to national defense, | would like to say this: that 
even though these people may he opposed to this, every one that J 
have talked to said “If this is important for national defense, we will 
take it there.” 

Now, you mentioned sound reasoning. T think the Air Force in 
their judgment is not infallible: that the facts presented to them have 
not been exclusive. And certainly as long as this is still a government 
of the people—which I think it 1s even though other people seem to 
think you can take property away any time vou feel iike it by the 
Federal Government—lI still belong to the old sehool, and I will fight 
for the right of these individuals to express their points of view until 
such time as we get all the facts, or at least, Iam satisfied T want them 
to have an opportunity to be heard. 

Now, last vear, when this came up, many of these people weren't 
informed of the intent up there north of the effects it would have up 
there. Some of them have, in their opinion, some good reasons why 
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this base should not be established there. I think before you make 
such a statement as this, these people ought to have something to say 
about it, and even after they have, I don’t think that you are justified 
in making a statement of this nature as representing the views of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if this is the 
same project about which Senator Bridges appeared and testified last 
vear! 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. He favored it: didn’t he: 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Secretary Hucerns. I would simply like to state, if I may 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you are going over- 
seas, and you want to get away. 

Secretary Hueerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s finish with the Secretary, and then—my thought 
is based on recommendations of my colleague who has been presid- 
ing, the gentleman from South Carolina, we will hear, then, these 
people that have come from distant points so they can testify and get 
away. 

Secretary Hucerns. [just wanted to state, Mr. Chairman, that Sec- 
retary Finletter and I gave a lot of time and consideration to the 
arguments against the base which were presented to us. As I said, I 
think many of them are due to a misunderstanding or a lack of infor- 
mation for which the Air Force should perhaps assume the responsi- 
bility. Weare prepared to go up if it is desired by the people around 
Portsmouth, and try to explain to them more fully than apparently 
has been done to date, just what it appears the effect of the operation 
of this base will be on their community. We do not think it will be 
anywhere near so serious as is contemplated. We think our experi- 
ences elsewhere fully justifies our view on that. After full considera- 
tion of the points that have been made to Mr. Finletter and myself, 
we feel that the Air Force should go ahead and build this base. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel that a great many of the objections are 
without proper foundation and that it is a matter to some extent of 
fear on the part of the local people rather than actual conditions that 
subsequently may develop? 

Secretary Huaerns. I think that is true in many eases. As General 
Maddux said, undoubtedly the people who are immediately affected 
have a perfectly understandable objection, but I don’t know how we 
can put air bases in the northeastern area where we need them without 
affecting some people. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions of the Secretary ? 

If not, Mr. Secretary, we thank you very kindly. If you want to 
slip away, we wll understand it, sir. 

Mr. Cots. And we wish you a bon vovage. 

Mr. Brooks. And an early and safe return. 

Secretary Huaerns. I will see you Monday. 

Mr. Brooks. The first witness in opposition is State Senator Charles 
Hartnett, of Dover, New Hampshire. Is Senator Hartnett here? 

Senator Harrnerr. Sir, I am Senator Hartnett. 

Mr. Brooks. Have a seat, Senator. We are glad to have you here 
this morning and to hear from you. 
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Senator Harrnerr. Thank you. sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Apparently this is a knotty problem. So if you will 
give us some idea of the objections and the attitude of the local 
people. Since you are a local State official, you are bound to know 
what the local people feel. 

Senator Harrnerr. I think I can, Mr. Chairman. I wish the 
Secretary were able or had been able to stay around fora moment. We 
were not given the opportunity of examining the brief or statement 
that Mr. Cole referred to. I would like to mention—perhaps some 
of the committee members do not know it at the moment—that the 
Chairman has a letter, of which I have a copy, from Senator Bridges. 
[ am going to quote very briefly from it. 1 think it will have some 
bearing on the accuracy of the accusations that were just made. 

Mr. Corr. Give us the date of the letter, too. 

Senator Harrnerr. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Coir. Give us the date of the letter. 

Senator Harrnerr. The date is today, May 21. 

Mr. Ketiever. I suggest it be inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks, If there is no objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

Will vou read the letter, Senator ¢ 

Senator Harrnerr. | will be very glad to. It is addressed to 
Honorable Carl Vinson, Chairman, Armed Services Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. It is dated May 21, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I have been informed that arrangements have been made with your Con 
mittee to hear a group of New Hampshire citizens today with respect to th 
Portsmouth-Newington Air Force Base. 

Yesterday afternoon the following met with me: Mr. Forrest S. Emery, Mp 
Allen Huggins, Captain T. W. Jenkins, Mr. Sam Smith, Mr. Benjamin L. Orcutt, 
Mr. Andrew Christie and Mr. Charles I. Hartnett. These gentlemen are num 
bered among those who will appear before you today. They are all known 
to me to be patriotic and respected citizens of New Hampshire, who are represen 
tative of those living in the general area affected by the proposed base. 

They inform me that they have new evidence which they regard as important 
with respect to the decision to locate this base in this area. It is their desire 
to present this evidence to your Committee with the view of asking you to 
authorize and direct the Air Force to re-appraise this site from the standpoint 
of its total effect on the economy of the area, and in comparison with othe 
possible sites in New Hamwshire. 

I am sure vou will afford these constituents of mine a fair hearing, and I 
have assured them that your committee will give full and fair consideration to 
any evidence they may present. 

Thank vou for your courtesy in hearing these gentlemen. 

Sincerely yours, 
STYLES BRIDGES. 

As to some of the intimations or accusations made in the statement 
of which we do not yet have a copy, I think that letter is rather a 
complete answer. 

As to the fairness of our position, I will submit that the evidence 
that we will attempt, however briefly, to present to you gentlemen, 
will speak for itself. 

Now, as to the procedural question, T have and would like to make 
part of the record if [ may, an amendment which, in effect, would 
amend Public Law 155 by striking out the appropriation of S46, 
558,000 for the Portsmouth, N. H.. air base. 

Mr. Brooks. That is not vour purpose, is it, Senator, to strike it 
out / Isn't it to relocate the base ¢ 


U4 


No. 78 
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Senator Harrnerr. Well, that we recognize is a possible final solu 
tion and it may be the most desirable one. But in order to bring this 
matter and its cogency to the attention of this committee, it was our 
feeling that that was the only available medium at the moment. 

We recognize that the Air Force certainly has the right in its judg 
ment to decide a location in that area is necessary. 

We submit that there are other locations nearby and we feel through 
this procedure that the Air Force may see its way to relocate. 

Now, in connection with whether the Air Force does feel that this 
is the only available place, I would like to state, if I may, that the 
Secretary of the Air Force has made it a matter of record at a con 
ference with us that the Air Force can find a place if Congress feels 
that its original decision should be reexamined. 

And in that connection, further, in April, 1951, Air Force Generals 
Brandt, Washbourne, and Anderson, made a statement to this effect : 
Tl ton location is but one of many sites that can meet the strategic 


the Newin 
The Air Force does not want to locate anywhere 


requirements of the Air Force. 


where they are not wanted. 


Now, it happens that Iam the State senator and have been since 1949 
of the district directly north of this air force. That senatorial district 
includes Dover, Madbury, Durham, and various other communities 
In that—— 

Mr. Brooks. Who is the local state senator covering that area? 

Senator Harrnerr. That is quite right, sir. It covers about eight 
or nine towns direct ly north of this proposed site. 

| would like to add, if it is necessary, that we are convinced that this 
roquest we are making which, in substance, is for reconsideration or 
It appraisal of the whole situation, that that request is in the national 


interest. 


south, which would be the district Immediately affected, is Senator 
Thornton Weeks, who has taken the same position I do, and has signed 
a telegram to Senator Bridges along the lines of what we are attempt- 
ing to present here. 

1 would like to stress further that no land has been acquired, no 

nstruction has been commenced, and therefore, while for various 
reasons the opposition to this air base were not in the position as oF 
last fall or last summer because partly they didn’t have the facts and 
the public generally didn’t have the facts, and I think in fact some 
of the proponents of the base did hot, the proponents were not in 
pesition to present their views. 

We still believe it is not too late to give further consideration to a 
problem which if we are correct will have a devastating effeet on this 
entire area. 

Now, something was said in the letter or statement that was referred 
fo im part about minorities. What evidence, or what basis the Air 
Koree or the author of that statement has for assuming that we are a 
minol 1ty isa little difiicult for us to understand. Asa matter of fact. 
eight towns—and Tf think it is nine now, but eight towns on March 
Li of this year, by formal, legal vote, stated their opposition of record 
to this airport. And I have a copy of a letter addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, signed by the town clerks of these various 
towns, indicating those votes. 
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The Air Force has certified and I believe photostatic copies of the 
votes themselves, including as they do in, L think every Case, the total 
number of votes for and against. 

Mr. Corr. Is this by way of plebiscite of the people in the towns, 
or vote of the town council 4 

Senator Hlarrnerr. It is by plebiscite in each town, at the town 
meeting which is held in at least New Hampshire, in this case, on the 
Lith of March each year, and by proper legal procedure the warrant 
or notice of the meeting contained that item, that is whether or not 
the citizens favored or did not favor the location of the Air Force 
there. 

[n all those eight, or nine towns, the vote was against it. 

Mr. Cone. Were there any towns favoring it ¢ 

Senator Harrnerr. | believe there have been one or two who favored 
it, though Tam not ina position to state exactly, Mr. Cole. L believe 
that there have, and I believe there has been another town since March 
11 which has voted against the airport. 

I understand now just one town, and I believe that to have been 
Hampton, which is some 12 miles south of this proposed site. 

As I understand it, that is the only town which has voted favorably, 
as against eight or nine which voted in opposition. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Durham is the place where the opposition seems 
to be strongest. isn’t it ? 

Senator Harrnerr. L beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Durham is the town where the opposition seems to be 
the strongest, isn’t that true? 

Senator FI sRTNETT. Well, ] think it may be concentrated there more 
than elsewhere, perhaps out of concern, deep concern, about the Umi 
versity ot New Hampshire, which is located, as this Mhiap Ww if] =how, a 
relatively short distance north or northwest and in the direction of 
the runway. 

] ain referring how to this His) which I believe Isa Geodet i ‘nap, 


which has a legend lt clicat ihe schools, power plants, pumpin @Y stations, 
green houses, hospitals and so on. ‘The runway is indicated in the 
lower middle part of the map, running in a northwesterly direction. 
Durham is slightly to the left. that 1s settlements of Durham is shehtly 


to the left of that exact line. But Durham or parts of the outlving 
sections of Durham extend into an area directly north and perhaps 
a mile north of the northerly end of the take-off, which, as we under- 
stand or as I do at least, is the general direction in which these jets 
would normally take off. 

In addition—— 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Barres. Senator, what percent of the people voted in these 
various plebiscites ¢ 

Senator Harrnerr. I don’t have that information, sir. I believe 
that is was a substantial proportion of the total number of registered 
voters in each instance, and TL assume that is what vou meant. 

Mr. Barres. What do you consider a substantial number / 

Senator Harrnerr. Well, if I could digress just 2 moment, these 
town meetings—and I think, sir, you would be very well aware of 
that—are very well attended in any event. There were at least the 
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average number of voters there. It was my impression that it would 
be 75 to 80 percent of the registered voters. 

Mr. Bares. You can get confirmation of that. 

Senator Harrnerr. I'am sure we can, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Have you studied these figures on page 3 of the state- 
ment made by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Rivers. That General Maddux will make. 

Senator Harrnerr. We have had not an opportunity to examine 
that, sir. We haven't been presented with a copy, I regret to say. 
I would be very glad to read it over and make such comments as we 
feelare inorder. But while I understand the Air Force knew we were 
coming down, we were not given the courtesy of a copy. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Prick. Senator, wasn’t the nature of the Air Force position 
known to you all the time, regardless of what statement they were 
about to make today? You would have known just about what to 
anticipate inthe Air Force statement, wouldn’t vou 4 

Senator Harrnerr. Yes, I have known what their general attitude 
has been, though at the conference that the Secretary mentioned this 
morning, at which Mr. Finletter was present, there was no indication 
that our position was not being further considered or would not be 
eiven further consideration. IT was therefore rather surprised to find 
out that we are accused of half-truths and so on. 

Mr. Price. You are also aware that when this matter was originally 
ice and approved by Congress, the State was represented by 
its official representatives in Congress and there was no opposition 
on their part to this project. 

Senator Harrnerr. Well, I think that can be explained, sir, by the 
fact that at that time the people in that area and people generally 
didn’t realize the nature of the base. They didn’t realize its potential 
effect on the area and I think in addition to that they didn’t understand 
because of patriotic reasons or otherwise that they would be in the 
position to present their statement here. 

Now, that may have been due to the fact that we are a little naive—— 

Mr. Price. Then evidently somebody has spread a scare up there. 
Who has been responsible for spre: ading a scare up there? We have 
had that several times on an atomic energy plant. A group of real 
estate people or some group vet out and spread opposition to some 
thing and base it on a scare theory. 

Who has been doing that kind of work? 

Senator Harrnerr. I don’t know that I am in a position to poiit 
the finger at any person. There has been a good deal of publicity. 
There have been some rather strong statements made by the press as 
to the merits of our position and even as to whether we were subversive 
or not, in spite of the letter of Mr. Bridges. I haven’t heard that the 
Lir Force had taken that position up today, but certainly the general] 
attitude in the press, I think it fairly can be said, and on certain radio 
stations, were such that it was felt by anyone who was a potential 


opponent of the base that he would practically be a Red if he stood up 
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and was counted against it. Beyond saying that in a general way it 
was the radio and press, I don’t feel that I can assign the blame. 

But that state of mind that is inherent in the statements made 
the Air Force statement this morning has pervaded the atmosphere for 
a matter of months. 

Mr. Price. Senator, when Senator Bridges testified here, he knew 
of this opposition. So the opposition hadn’t just originated when 
people found out the nature of the base. They were opposed to it 
even before they knew apparently. Senator Bridges referred to it 
in all of his testimony here. He said, however, that people in New 
Hampshire are in favor, 100 to 1, in favor of the location of the base 
up there, but he recognized the opposition, and he said all kinds of 
dire threats were made against him if he persisted in his support 
of the base. 

So the opposition isn’t new. It has been going along ever since 
the first mention of the location of that base was made up there. 

Senator Harrnerr. Sir, some of the opposition has existed all along 
[ would agree with you there, sir. I think it was not an informed 
group or an informed citizenry at that time and therefore the opposi- 
tion had not assumed any such proportions as it has now. 

I can say in my own case that the first time I took any part in this 
was a matter of three months ago when there was a meeting in the 
town of Newington, open to all, to consider the problem. I had waited 
until I was satisfied that the opponents were not what they were 
called, that they had a valid complaint, and then I joined them. 

And that was a matter of about 3 months ago and I think there 
are a great many peop le who now are opposed to who at the tink 
Senator Bridges was before this committee last year 


didn’t know 
enough about it to oppose it or regardless of how much they knew 
didn’t feel they patriotically should. 

Now. in the Light of the statements of the Air Force that 
the only eCSs¢ ntial p lace, it seems to me our pr sition h: is bee 1) 
and our people who previously didn’t want to oppose it feel t 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman —— 

Mr. Rivers. The Ain Fores 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. R 

Mr. RIVERS. The An }: rece ean t come out, “en: C and disclose 
the nature of these strategie bases, the strateg) r command air 
base 1 ores majority ot them are classified. The uly thing they 


‘an let be know) he fact that a certain type of base will be estab- 


ivers, 


lished at a tal place. Your section if the world is a section 
where these trate@ie air bases have To be low ated as a jumping 
ofl place. 

| was here for the hearings last year and if mV memory serves me 
the city council went on record at the time as favoring it. I don’t 
know wh: at rumors = ive persisted or have been pet ‘mitted to be s| pread 
throughout your area, but is it your contention now, based on the 
result of the letter which you read from Senator Bridges, that you 
have so-called after-discovered testimony that you feel the committee 
should have? , 

Senator Harrnerr. Unquestionably, sir 

Mr. Rivers. And that it is based on a sound foundation and not 
arumor/ 

Senator Harrnerr. Witho 
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Mr. Rivers. Wait now. IT think vou should give it, because the 
Air Force can’t, because of the classified nature of a base of this 
character, disclose for the press and for everybody to kick around 
what nature of the base 2 going to be, particular ly in this category 
ot an i > base. So I woul | he apprect ative, personally, if you could 
give the committee any concrete information which you have as a 
result of that letter. I think you should want to de that and Tam 
positive vou will, sir. 

Senator Harrnerr. We have that in mind, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Nelson wishes to ask vou a question. 

Mr. Netson. I would like to clarify that a little further. Am J 
correctly informed that the basis of vour case in opposition to this 
air base is based upon adverse economic effects on the community, the 
fact that the community can’t absorb this additional load, or is it 
based just on scare as the wonlllenesirs has indicated ¢ 

Senator Harrnerr. It actually is based, sir, as I see it, on a variet 
of different arguments. At least, two of the witnesses which we are 
to present here are nationally recognized experts, one on the subject 
of the jet plane itself and the necessity of the base that may be required 
for it, and another on problems growing out or associated with noise, 
particularly noise of airplanes. 

Now that, sir, is not evidence which is based of course on rumor. 
In addition to that, the economic factor that you mentioned and the 
Impact economically and otherwise on the entire area, business, agri- 
culture, and recreation, are all part of our opposition. It certainly 
isn’t anything as we see it in the nature of scare. 

Now, it was suggested that we have fear, and [ suppose to some 
extent we can’t predict, at least to the last dollar, just what the 
economic effect or what the effect on agriculture and industry and what 
the effect on recreation, will be. But we have concrete evidence to 
indicate that it will be considerable. 

And we do have and [ would like with the permission of the Chair- 
man, if I may, to introduce at once something which we consider 
concrete. That isa professor, O. C. Koppen, who will state his quali 
fication. He has been a professor and is a professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He will explain to the committee, 
with its permission, certain aspects of the base itself and the desir- 
ability or lack of desirability of its location there. 

Professor O. C. Koppen, please. 

Mr. Exvsron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Elston wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Exsron. Before they call him, have you any assurance that. if 
any of these other sites are selected the same objections that you are 
making now would not be made by other localities ¢ 

Senator Harrnetrr. We have no complete assurance, except that 
there certainly are a great number of areas in New Hampshire which 
are level and perhaps not as immediately accessible to the coast, 
though, of course, being near the coast raises this question of fog. 
There are very many areas in New Hampshire within a matter of 
thirty or forty or fifty minutes of this proposed location which in 
terms of a jet bomber is not very much, in which there would be very 
little, if any, objection. Certainly, there could be none on the part of 
industry in those areas because there isnt any or on the part of 
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residents who are losing their homes and so on, because there are 
areas Which are completely different even though they are a matter of 
forty or fifty miles from this proposed loeat ion. So we feel that while 
the Air Force may not have examined the whole State and may not 
so far as we know, that within an area that would still make the base 
desirable from the point of view of Air Force all these objections 
or pract ically all of them could be eliminated. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Arends wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Arenps. Senator, you read a little while ago from a state 
ment from Senator Bridges. Tam wondering if the junior Senator, 
Mr. Tobey, from New Hampshire has made a public statement on 
this problem. Has he? 

Senator Harrnerr. We are given to understand that he has. He 
was present—I can sav this in my own knowledge—at the conference 
before or with Mr. Finletter about a month ago and IT think the 
record will very clear] 
had a great deal of correctness in their position. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, in that connection. may | SAN if you Ww il] 
recall when we had the Portsmouth matter up before, last year, there 
was some question of Senator Tobey’s position, but it was explained 
that at first he asked to appear before the conunittee and then Senator 
Bridges appeared. Then word came to our committee that the 
objections of Senator Tobey had been removed. 

Mr. Brooks. Just proceed, Senator. 

Senator Harrnerr. I would like, with the permission of the 
Chairman and Committee to introduce Professor O. C. Koppen 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ; 

Mr. Brooks. Dr. Koppen. 

Professor Korren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you Dr. Koppen? 

Professor Kopren. No, lam nota doctor, sir. Tam just a professor. 

Mr. Brooks. Professor Koppen. You are a professor of aero 
nautical engineering at MIT? 

Professor Korren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How long have you been there? 

Professor Kopren. IT have been a professor of aeronautical 
engineering for 23 years. 

Mr. Brooks. You have made a study of this situation, sir? 


Professor Kopren. A certain aspect of this situation, and that 


v show that his position was that the opponents 


1Ss— — 
Mr. Brooxs. How long have vou been with MIT? 
Professor Korren. Well, on and off. I have been with MIT for 
25 vears, 
Mr. Brooxs. Have you a prepared statement, Professor Koppen ? 
Professor Korren. Yes, sir, I have. Would you like copies of it? 
Mr. Smarr. Yes. 
Mr. Brooks. If you have copies you can give to the committee, they 
would appreciate it. 
Mr. Cotr. You say you were on and off. What did you do when 
vou were off ? 
Professor Korren. With your permission, I would like to state 
mv qualification before making the statement. 
Mr. Coir. ‘hey are not in the statement ? 
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Professor Korrrn. They are not all included. I would like to 
expand them if I may. 

Mr. Corr. I was just wondering during the time you were off you 
might have been engaged as an expert consultant by the Air Force. 

Professor Korren. Not by the Air Force. My only connection 
with the military services was the period when I worked for, I be- 
lieve it was, the Air Corps, then, at McCook Field, which was the 
experimental station then, now Wright Field. That was my only 
connection with the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Professor Korren. Well, it is very brief. 

Mr. Brooks. Weill, give us what you wish. 

Professor Korren. I would like to say very briefly that I was 
oraduated in aeronautical engineering from MIT in 1923. I re- 
mained there as an instructor im 1923-24. Then I went to work for 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. And then for 
the Army Air Corps, in the capacity I mentioned. Later I went to 
work for the Ford Motor Company, where I personally designed 
two airplanes for Mr. Henry Ford. From there L went to the Fair- 
child Company, also as an airplane designer. And from there to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as an associate professor and 
later became a professor. 

Now, during my professorship, I took a year off with Mr. Henry 
Kaiser as chief aeronautical engineer. That was during the war. 
And also during that time I have constantly been concerned with 
wirplane design problems as a consultant for United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, as a designer of two airplanes—the General Skyfarer, and 
the short take-off helio plane. 

[ama Fellow of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. I 
have been a subcommittee member for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. And 1 have for some years held a pilot’s 
license. 

Mr. Rivers. May Lask you one question, sir? 

Professor Kopren. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Rivers. I understood you to say during the war you worked 
with Mr. Henry Kaiser. 

Professor Korpren. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Were you with Mr. Kaiser when he took over the 
operation of Brewster during the war? 

Professor Korren. No, sir; it was after that period. 

Mr. Rivers. I see, sir. 

Professor IKoOPPEN. | believe he was then in charge of the operation, 
though, during the period I was there, but I had nothing to do with 
that operation. 

Briefly, that was the period when the German submarines were 
sinking our ships up and down the coast and Mr. Kaiser was very 
much concerned with being completely cut off with England, or from 
England. My problem was to attempt to design a very large flying 
wing cargo airplane that was capable of carrying enough gasoline 
to go there and back, so that it would not have to be refueled in 
England and carry a load beside. 

I would like to also state, if I may, that I have no personal interest 
in the area. I could not live anywhere near Portsmouth. I have 
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no personal friends there. And I would like to also say that I am 
not being paid to make these statements. 

The statement is as follows, and my remarks also are confined to 
the aeronautical suitability of the site. 

One of the most important and difficult factors to be considered 
in the selection of an airport site is the ultimate length of runway 
that will be required during the life of the facility. That an air- 
craft development has continually required increased runway lengths 
for the past 20 years is common knowledge. Kach new aurplane 
appears to require a longer runway than the airplane it superseded. 
And there is good reason for this. To increase the over-all efficiency 
of airplanes higher and higher wing loadings have been used. For 
instance, during the lifespan of military aeronautics wing loadings 
have increased trom 2 pounds per square foot to values approaching 
150 pounds per square foot at take-off. 

I might say all this material is unclassified. It has been published 
in magazines, 

However, as might be expected, developments in wing high-lift 
devices have not kept pace with the increases of wing loading. In 
fact. due to the compromises required for high-speed flight, it is 
doubtful that the maximum lift coeflicients of modern military air- 


aly 


planes are significantly higher than that of the first Wright airplane 
the Army Signal Corps bought LO vears ago. 


In addition, because of the requirements of high speed flight jet 
power plants must be used. These power plants are fundamentally 


poor for producing thrust during the take-off run. 
loreover. aque to their Ie latively poor economy, a lare 
OT the take-oll weight must represent i Ue if a reasonable radius of 
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Although it is always possible to use makeshift devices such as 
Jato rockets for take-off and parachute drogues for ground decelera- 
tion, refueling in the air and so on, such devices always complicate the 
operation and provide a military handicap. The parachute for de- 
celeration is an unnecessary weight that reduces the military load, 
and its use slows down ground operation. Moreover, because of its 
mechanical nature an operational failure will jeopardize the safety of 
the crew and risk an airplane worth several million dollars. 

The use of the JATO rockets also increases flight hazards in that a 
failure of the firing circuit will cause the airplane to crash at the 
end of the runway, assuming the runway is too short to take off 
without JATO. 

In addition, there is an Increase of built-in structural weight neces- 
sary to distribute the rocket thrust load. That is also a military 
handicap. 

A runway of sufficient length would eliminate these operational 
compromises and would increase crew safety. In many locations 
it would be less costly to build adequate runways to avoid the day 
by day cost of the operational devices. This is especially true of the 
take-off assist JATOS. Moreover, there is nothing like an adequate 
runway length to reduce crew nervous strain, particularly in opera- 
tion under marginal weather conditions. 

In conclusion, I recommend that consideration of the Portsmouth 
site be abandoned because of its inadequate size. 

Mr. Exvstron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

Mr. Bripcrs. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exrsron. How many runways are there in the United States 
today that are 18,000 feet long / 

Professor Korren. Well, as far as I know, there may be none. But 
we are not thinking—those facilities are in. They were based on 
earlier airplanes and so on. 

Mr. Exsron. Well, if the Air Force had to go out today and make 
plans for 18,000 foot runways, or runways longer than that, have you 
any idea what the cost of program would be? 

Professor Korren. The cost would be tremendous. But the cost 
of not doing it may be higher. 

Mr. Exvsron. As a matter of fact, the Air Force is all the time de- 
veloping greater powered planes along with greater weight and greater 
carrying capacity. So that it may be that even shorter runways will 
be needed, rather than long ones. 

Professor Kopren. Well, if there is anything in the wood like that, 
sir, I haven’t heard of it. Our general experience is that everything 
we do to make the airplane a longer range airplane and better fighting 
airplane generally increases his take-off run. 

Mr. Exston. Well, larger planes do use booster devices to lift them 
off the ground sooner, do they not ¢ 

Professor Korprn. Well, that is the JATO I mentioned in my 
paper. Now that isn’t a question, sir, of larger planes. The size 
really has nothing to do with it. It is basic design perimeters. That 
is wing loading and thrust loading. As a matter of fact, the small 
airplanes, the fighters, always use a form of assist which consists of 
an after burner. 

Mr. Exsron. Do you know any plane today that needs 18,000 foot 
runway ‘ 
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Professor Korrrx. Sir, that question may be considered classified 
and perhaps I shouldn’t answer. I can say this, though, that planes 
that do need that much runway can be taken off with these JATO 
assist rockets, but very expensively. 

Mr. Exsvon. Well, very expensively. The expense is a whole lot 
less than buying land and providing for 18,000 foot or 24,000 foot 
runways. 

Protessor Korren. I don’t believe you will find that is accurate, sir. 
This is an operation base where you are going to use the airplanes day 
in and day out, many take-ofls and many landings, over a period of 
a year, and if you tuke the cost of the JATO units per take-off and 
the number of take-olfs, you will soon see that in a good airport lo- 
eality you will soon be able to build the runway to take the airplane 
off without the JATO. 

Mr. Exsron. Do you know anybody in the Air Force that concurs 
in your viewpoimt that you need runways as long as you have 
indicated ¢ 

Professor Kopren. I have not, obviously, discussed this with any- 
body in the Air Force. I don’t know whether I should mention this 
or not, but it is probably all right. I have seen some data prepared by 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the Doolittle 
Commission and also a forecast of, well, what is likely to happen in 
1965. 

Of course, that is the kind of thing we are always worried about. 
The airplanes we are building today to us are always obsolete and we 
are thinking about the airplanes that will be out, oh. 7 to 10 vears 
from now. That business is always a problem to us. Their forecast 
also was for certain jet airplanes of four times the runway length of 
What we are using now, 

Mr. Coir. That would make it what / 

Professor Korpen. Sir! 

Mr. Cote. What would that make it 4 

Professor Kopren. Well, if you figure the average runway, say at 
seven or eight thousand feet, which | took as what they meant by 
“now,” 25,000 or 30,000 feet. 

Mr. Coir. Your point was not the runways should be built to the 
extent of 18,000 to 25,000, 

Professor Korren. No, sir. 

Mr. Coir. But that in picking a site for a new airport, we should 
have in mind the possibility and to your view the probability that 
their runways would have to be extended ? 

Professor Kopren. That is exactly correct, and it is not new in our 
experience. It has happened in practically every major airport over 
the past 20 years. 

Mr. Core. As your statement indicates, the proposed site at Ports- 
mouth will presently accommodate runways of 10,000 in one direction 
and 9,000 in another, and your statement also says that they are 
expansible to 24,000 and 18,000, 

Professor Korren. That is approximately—— 

Mr. Corr. That means 240 percent in one direction and 100 percent 
in another, which occurs to me to be a reasonable leeway for expansion. 

Professor Korpren. Well—— 
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Mr. Corr. Unless you know of planes in existence or on the drawing 
board, or in the mind of an aeronautical engineer, that will use run- 
ways of longer than 25,000 feet. 

Professor Korren. Well, I do know this, sir, that the airplane de 
signers, the people who are thinking of the future airplanes, ar 
thinking in terms of 200 pounds per square foot. 

Mr. Core. Well, can that be positively correlated to the leneth of 
a runway ¢ 

Professor Korrrn. That certainly is a factor that very much affects 
the length of the runway because it affects both the take-otf speed 
of the airplane and its landing speed. 

Mr. Cotx. Isn’t the power plant a factor? 

Professor Korren. Yes, sir, it is a product of wing loading and 
thrust loading. 

Mr. Coir. Don’t these same engineers have in their mind the de- 
velopment of power plants that are vastly more powerful than the 
present power plants, just the same as the wing load that you speak 
of is substantially greater than the present one? 

Professor Korren. They certainly do everything possible to move 
in that direction, sir, but the experience is that they generally lose out, 
that they don’t make up the loss of the effect of wing loading with 
additional thrust loading. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Rivers has a question. 

Mr. Rivers. Professor, isn’t the sum and substance of your testi- 
mony to the effect that your concern is that the Air Force is not pro- 
eraming air bases that will take care of the plane that may come 
along in 1965? 

Professor Kopren. That is my concern, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one of your basie factors for disagreement. 
Now, you won't say that this base is not susceptible of expansion 
up to the number of feet indicated by my colleague from New York, 
will you? 

Professor Korren. Yes, That was my original statement, sir, that 


I Thougnt th ionger ru iV would be increased to approximately 
‘ is . 
) i" ’ Ter. 
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Professor Koprren. Yes, sir. 
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The vt ike care of themselves, each of them. 
Professor Korrpen. That is right. 
Mr. Rivers. As a plane Is projected fre nia CALL re vou know the 
JA'TO has been used aboard carriers; don’t you 4 
Professor Korrpen. But not very popularly. 
Mr. Rivers. But there isa thrust. They put them on the catapult. 
Professor Kopren. Yes, sir. 
Mr. RIVERS. Which is the identical } rinciple as the thrust. 
Professor Korren. That is right. 
Mr. Ris ERS. And they have thrust planes from aboard earriers that 
couldn't even land coming back. You know that. don’t vou? 
Professor Korren. Yes: the P-2-V’s 
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Mr. Rivers. So to indicate the thrust, which is the JATO in your 
instance here, to project certain of these craft from the airfields, is 
not entirely a true statement, and slightly misleading, because it has 
been done successfully. 

Professor Kopren. Sir, I didn’t— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. And the structural make-up of the plane is 
not necessarily so terrifically heavy that it can’t be reinforced to 
accommodate this sudden thrust. 

Professor Koprrn. Sir, I didn’t say that you couldn’t use these 
devices. They are all well known. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. 

Professor Korren. Everything from a mine hoist to a JATO. 

Mr. Rivers You cited the danger. 

Professor Korren. Not only the danger, but just the additional 
operation difficulty over sending an airplane down a runway. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Professor Korren. Now, all of these things are possible to ac- 
celerate the airplane and even to decelerate it. There is absolutely no 
reason to say that you could not build an airfield on which you ejected 
all the airplanes on a catapult and picked all airplanes up on an 
arresting gear. You could. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Professor Korren. But here we are building a base which we hope 
to use for a good many years, 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Professor Kopren. And I think all of us believe that the first line 
of defense is our economy. That is, we want to get this amount of 
military insurance, this amount of military protection, as cheaply 
us we can, 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Professor Korren. Therefore, it is just a question of what is the 
cheapest way of doing it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, one of the factors, as Mr. Cole has indicated, 
is the make-up of the power plant, which probably may be heavier. 
Another factor is the gasoline load. None of us can say this gnorning 
when 1960 comes about we won’t have an alternate means of fuel, 
for instance, atomic energy. So the heavy weight being a factor, cer- 
tainly we can’t sit here this morning and prophesy what would tran- 
spire in 1962, other than, as you say, 18,000 feet runways. 

Professor Korren. Well, but wouldn’t it be nice to have an air 
base where the room for expansion were available if you needed it? 

Mr. Rivers. We want that if we can get it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this, Professor: Wouldn’t that apply 
to a naval base, too? If the harbor isn’t big enough to house the 
biggest ships we anticipate using, would you abandon it or fail to 
use it? Lam no expert on aeronautics nor am I on navigation, but that 
is the way it hits my mind; that you might just say “Well, Portsmouth 
Harbor is not deep enough to accommodate the new ships being built, 
and therefore it is no good,” 

Professor Korren. Well, what you have in mind, sir, is saying to 
the airplane designers “Well, here is a 10,000 foot runway or X-thou- 
sand-foot runway. This is it. Design your airplanes to use it.” 
But unfortunately—— 
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Mr. Brooks. The base could undoubtedly be used for smaller 
planes, or planes that don’t require that take-off, even if it were built. 

Professor Korren. That isright. Tam assuming from the publicity 
that this is a jet bomber base, medium bomber base, and as has been 
published, B-47 base. 

Mr. Exsvon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Exsron. If your reasoning is correct, and you need runways 
as long as you have indicated, it wouldn’t be safe for anyone to build 
anything within five or six miles of the end of a runway. 

Professor Korren. I think that is true anyway, sir. 

Mr. Evsron. So that you would make virtually valueless all of the 
land within four or five or six miles of a runway. 

Professor Korrren. I believe you do, anyway. 

Mr. Exsron. For factories or residential purposes, or anything else. 
Now, what would you have the Government do? ‘Take options on all 
that land, or buy it or let it he idle, and become worthless ¢ 

Or how would you handle it 4 

Professor Korren. Well, liave you seen the Doolittle report, the 
Doolittle Commission report ? 

Mr. Exsron. I have read some of it. 

Professor Korren. Well, on the map here is a fan-shaped type of 
arrangements that they propose at the end of a runway, to have 
easements. Anybody living there has ne claims, and there was the 
suggestion “you better get out.” 1 think this kind of thing is a very 
vcood idea at the end of a runway. 

Mr. Exsron. Within reasonable bounds, yes. But Doolittle’s re- 
port doesn't contemplate extending it out as far as you have 
ndicated it. 

Professor Korren. I believe, sir, that is an accurate representation 
of their suggestion. 

Mr. Exsvon. Well, if your runway is going to be as you have indi- 
cated, and as much as four or five miles, then you have to have several 
miles in addition beyond the end of the runway so that perhaps you 
have an grea in there of maybe ten or eleven or twelve miles. 

Professor Korpren. That is right. 

Mr. Exsron. That would be of no use whatever. 

Professor Kopren. Well, except as an airport. You essentially build 
yourself a highway. 

Mr. Exsron. You are going to make every airport where heavy 
traflic is handled encompass an area of perhaps ten or twelve miles. 

Professor Kopren. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Exsvon. Well, Um afraid the taxpaying public wouldn’t be 
able to pay the bill, either, if the Air Force had to go out and plan 
their airports on that basis. 

Professor Korren. Well, as 1 was going to mention a moment ago, 
sir, if IT may have another minute, unlike commercial competition, 
militarily you have to compete with the enemy. You have to be able 
to match anything he is willing to do. And you can’t put arbitrary 
restrictions on our own airplane designers that the enemy doesn’t have. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nerson. Tam interested in your comparison of using JATO for 
take-offs as compared to the cost for planning adequate airfields. 
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Now, in addition to the cost of JATO, as I understand your statement, 
you have to build additional strength into the plane. 

Professor *Korren. That is right. 

Mr. Netson. In order to take the JATO assist. 

Now, do vou have any idea of how much that costs per plane, or 
what the relative cost of it is? 

Professor Korren. You mean cost in dollars or weight? We are 
more interested in weight than in dollars. 

Mr. Newson. Well, | am interested im cost of the airfields that you 
think we should build as compared to the cost of using JATO. 

Professor NKorren. Let me say again that I don’t think we should 
build these airfields tomorrow, but merely select new sites with an 
eve to being able to build them. 

Mr. Netson. I understand. 

Professor Korrpen. From published information on the B-47 air- 
plane, the JATO thrust is between 18,000 and 20,000 pounds. 

Now, airplanes being what they are, you just can’t hang 18,000 to 
20,000 pounds of thrust on them without doing something about it. 
You have to beef them up. You have to put brackets on them to hook 
the JATO cylinders on them, and so forth. That is a military handi- 
cap. Every pound of nonmilitary load you are carrying im an air- 
plane is pure waste. 

Mr. Nevson. Well, is the additional strength which you put into the 
airplane, does that detract from the payload of the airplane? 

Professor Korrrn. Absolutely. Every gadget you put in there 
takes out of the payload. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I don’t know what your plans are for the hearing, if 
you are going to continue this afternoon, but if you are not, don’t vou 
think we should hear from the others ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I think we better speed up the hearings. If it is all 
right with the gentleman—— 

Mr. Bares. I just had one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Because we do—I am in favor of meeting this after- 
noon, but it depends on the rest of the committee as to what they want 
to do, 

Mr. Bares. [have a question of the professor. 

Mr. Brooks. Professor, Mr. Bates wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Bares. Professor, don’t we have what might be construed as 
the useful life of an airport / 

Professor Korrren. I thould think so. 

Mr. Bares. And what period of time would you attach to that? 

Professor Korren. Well, I should think vou would like to have 
at least a use of 25 vears for the investment. 

Mr. Barres. In other words, in this 13-year period that you repre- 
sented, you think we are getting about half the use / 

Professor Kopren. That is right, any new facilities should have 
those considerations in mind. 

Mr. Brooks. One question, Professor, before you leave: 

Would you recommend that this committee not authorize the con- 
struction of any air base that is net susceptible of having runways 
under 24,000 feet 4 

Professor Korren. I would. 
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Mr. Rivers. Your testimony—— 

Mr. Brooks. It would cut out a large part of what the planning 
is in this bill. 

Professor Korren. Well, as far as the fields circling Europe, they 
probably only use in an emergency. And of course then cost doesn’t 
matter and use your JATO, except for the disadvantage of hav- 
ing to build the gadgets into the airplane to be capable of using the 
JATO. I agree that having just one big field is like having one 
telephone ina town. If you have only one big field, you can’t design 
airplanes specifically for that one field, obviously. 

But if you are going to use that field continuously, I am sure you 
would be better off costwise to at least use that field without the 
JATO’s. 

Mr. Corr. You didn’t mean that all of our new air bases should be 
expansible to 40,000 feet 

Mr. Rivers. He said operational bases. 

Professor Korren. Well, 1 believe obviously you have to com- 
promise. 

Mr. Coir. Doesn't the operational function of the base have some 
bearing in determining the length of the runway / 

Professor Korren. Yes; whether it is a fighter base or bomber base. 

Mr. Corr. That is right. You said all bases should be. 

Professor Korren. 1 was in the bomber bases, I am sorry. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are talking about strategic air / 

Professor Korren. That is right; which I understand this is to be. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Professor, have you in any way, shape or form 
worked with the military ¢ 

Professor Korpen. Yes, sir; I worked 2 period in my younger days 
at McChord Field in the flight test section. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are they consulting with you now? 

Professor Korren. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You mean to tell me that the military, in all their 
planning, is going ahead without your thinking, which reveals that 
we should have strips 25,000 feet and 40,000 feet in length? 

Professor Korrren. I am sure that the people who are considering 
the future airplane designs, I am positive, are considering the same 
thing, sir. I think there may be in this a little of the right hand 
not knowing what the left hand is doing. 

Mr. Rivers. And you think that in all the programs any strategic 
base which does not meet that minimum of 24,000 should be reassessed 
and reprogramed for future operation 4 

Professor Korrren. I believe that would be the conservative thing 
to do. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have had a voice in that; you have worked 
with the Doolittle Committee. So your theories are not entirely 
unknown, because Doolittle has given serious study to your own fan- 
shaped explanation there at the end of the runways, which Mr. Elston 
indicated may be as great as 5 to 6 miles. 

Professor Korren. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

Professor Kopren. I mean there are many people thinking of the 
same thing. 

Mr. Price. Professor, maybe I misunderstood you. I thought you 
said this base would be expandable to 24,000. 
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Professor Korpren. One runway is expandable to 24,000 feet. That 
is one of the factors that comes in here. The new airplanes we have, 
and it is likely to be a continuing trend, have bicycle landing gears. 
That is, the wheels are arranged like a bicycle on the middle of the air- 
plane. Just what the crosswind capabilities of an airplane like that 
are is still pretty much of an unknown question. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt wished to ask you a question. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Professor, if we were to follow your line of think- 
ing. we would have no such accidents as happened at Idlewild or 
LaGuardia and Newark ? 

Professor Korren. No, sir; you would still have the accidents, be- 
cause you are building—I mean you would have the possibility of 
accidents, because you are building the airplanes that need these longer 
fields. They won’t be as high off the end of the runway as the present 
airplanes are now off the shorter ones. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I take it you are thinking in the future, and you 
are visualizing larger airplanes, than are flying today. 

Professor Korren. Not larger. The size doesn’t make any dif- 
ference, sir. It is wing loading and thrust loading. 

Mr. NorsiAp. Ilow about the fighters / 

Professor Korren. Perhaps I should stop on that one. 

Mr. Norsiap. What I had in mind: I am looking at Ladd Air 
Force Base in Alaska, $18 million. That is completely hemmed in 
by the bend of a river and they can’t possibly go over about 10,000 
feet there. You decide that would be a useless course, I take it. 

Professor Korren. My feeling is anything restrictive like this one 
on the peninsula—— 

Mr. Norsiap. The river does go around the runways there. 

Professor Korren. Plus again, as a practical matter, you are often 
stuck with something that you can’t get anything better. I don’t 
believe that is the case here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Professor, you don’t mean to apply your ideas to 
civilian airports like Idlewild; do you? You practically condemn 
that airport before we get it started there. 

Professor Korren. There are certain people in the industry I know 
who would like to. 

Mr. Brooks. 40,000 feet ? 

Professor Korpren. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. You have said what the length of runways should not be. 
Now, what is your estimate of the length that runways should be? 

Professor Korren. I believe, myself, that we should have a capabil- 
ity for future expansion of about 30,000 feet. 

Mr. Exston. How many of the airports in the country would yon 
have to scrap? 

Professor Korren. Well, you mean military airports, or com- 
mercial ? 

Mr. Exston. Well, you are going to do the same thing in civilian 
airports, because the planes are going to become larger all the time; 
and you would have to scrap the Washington Airport, wouldn’t you, 
because you can’t expand that runway any further? 

Mr. Norsiap. Andrews Field. 
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Mr. Exsron. Andrews Field and virtually every field around Wash- 
ington; I don’t know how far you think the people of Washington 
want to go to board an airplane. 

Professor Kopren. Well, you are certainly not going to use—let 
me put it this way: 

Commercial operation is different from military. In commercial 
you have dollar competition, and you can agree this is the field we 
have to use for the portions of the population we will design our 
operations for. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I ask one question: Don’t you think, from the 
standpoint of the population, that future development, then, would 
be in the far west, where we have lots of room and open space ? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Professor Korren. The terrain certainly is more favorable there 
than it is in New England. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

If not, we thank you very much. 

Now, Senator, who is the next witness? 

Senator Harrnerr. If I may have just one moment, [ would like 
to straighten out one or two matters for the record. 

I would like first to offer the geodetic map with its legend. In addi- 
tion, 1 would like to offer for the ae the map which is partly 
superimposed on it now, and which shows the population donee 
in various areas affected. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, let it be filed with Mr. Kelleher. 

Now, reference was made by one of the members to a vote or a resolu- 
tion of the Portsmouth City Council, indicating that they were in 
favor of the base. 

Senator Harrnerr. I would like for the record to clarify that by 
offering for the record a transcript of a statement made by one of the 
strongest supporters of the base, who is a reporter for a local radio 
station, Charles Gray, in which in effect he said it was not an official 
meeting, the public was not invited, and in effect that there was no 
official action by the city council of Portsmouth. Of course, the 
question arises also as to whether a city council, as opposed to a town, 
would have any legal authority to do so, and in any event, there has 
been no vote of the citizens of Portsmouth or any other city in the area, 
as opposed to the town. 

Mr. Cone. Point out on the map which is Portsmouth, will you. 

Senator Harrnerr. Portsmouth 

Mr. Core. The other map. 

Senator Harrnerr. Portsmouth is at the southeasterly end of the 
runway, and extends—well, it covers a matter of about 3 or 4 miles 
across. 

Mr. Cote. What is that community to the right of your hand there? 

Senator Harrnerr. Here? 

Mr. Coz. No; where all those red dots are. 

Senator Harrnert. That is the center of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Cote. That is all I want to know. What is the town up north 
of the bay there ¢ 

Senator Harrnert. Dover. 

Mr. Cote. Where is Newington ? 

Senator Harrnerr. Newington is this area here, on which the run- 
Way is superimposed. 
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Mr. Cotz. Where is Durham ? 

Senator Harrnerr. The center is here at the left side of the map. 
That is the center of Durham, and the area of Durham extends to a 
point directly northerly of the runway. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask you, where is Kittery / 

Senator Harrnerr. Kittery is just east of Portsmouth. It is across 
the river. 

Mr. Rivers. It is all the same mass of population. 

Senator Harrnerr. That is where the navy yard is. 

Mr. Rivers. I know where the navy yard is. I have been there. 
It is all the same mass of population from an aerial standpoint, with 
the exception of the water which separates them. 

Senator Harrnerr, Essentially, yes; it is very close, a matter of a 
half mile or less. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Harrnerr. I think perhaps the comparative location will 
also appear in this other map. Kittery is here, Portsmouth is here, 
Newington here, Durham here, Dover directly north. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is the Maine border right here, in the dotted 
line / 

Senator Harrnerr. This Maine border is this river which is marked 
by a broken line. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where are your colleges ? 

Senator Harrnerr. The only college in the area, sir, is in Durham, 
and that on this map would be about—well, about the middle of 
Durham. It isthe University of New Hampshire. 

On this plan, it appears where these red dots are. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where is the academy? You have an academy 
up there somewhere. 

Senator Harrnerr. Exeter Academy is just southerly of the left 
side of this map. The town of Exeter appears on this population 
map here. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the scale of that map there ? 

Senator Harrnerr. I will have to estimate it. It doesn’t appear 
on it, I am sorry to say, sir. One inch equals 2 miles. Now, that is 
very rough. I will certainly submit a statement to the committee 
showing exactly what it is. 

But I offer also for the record the explanation by a local broad- 

caster of the informal nature of the resolution or action taken by 
the Portsmouth City Council and in addition a statement by the same 
person indicating that the Portsmouth location or Newington loca- 
tion is not a strategic necessity. 

Charles W. Gray is a radio commentator for Station WHEB, 
Portsmouth, N. H., owned and managed by ex-Governor Charles M. 
Dale. 

On April 22, 1951, in his program, “Community News.” at 12:30 
p.m., Mr. Gray stated as follows: 


I said before that Portsmouth is not a strategic location, and that is a fact, 
too. How do I know? Just figure it out. 

Yesterday Colonel Washborne told me that the new air base is being sought 
after by different Senators that want it located in their States. Senator Bridges 
wants its in New Hampshire. It would mean a lot to any State. A high-ranking 
New York Senator is trying to get it located in his section of New York State. 
There are at least six different locations being given serious consideration. and 
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it looks as if the Senator with the most pull would get it. That’s what Colonel 
Washborne told me yesterday. 

Two weeks ago Maj. Gen. Carl A. Brandt told me practically the same thing. 
He said that there were more than half a dozen places angling for it and that 
Portsmouth was looked upon with favor because there were not too many 
political strings being pulled to have it located here. 

Well, if this all-important air base could be located in any one of a half dozen 
places and still be just as effective, Portsmouth, therefore, cannot be essential 
from a strategic standpoint. Doesn’t that sound reasonable? If it were strategic 
it would have to be located here. It’s not, so it can be constructed anywhere 
within 200 to 300 miles. 


On his Community News Program at 8:15 a. m., April 23, 1951, 
Mr. Gray stated : 


An Air Force officer stated yesterday afternoon that the proposed air base at 
Portsmouth was being seriously considered by Air Force officials, but he admitted 
that it was not being looked at for strategic reasons. Col. L. D. Washborne told 
your reporter that the Air Force was looking for a permanent air base, but that 
it could be located in any one of a half dozen places. 


On April 29, 1951, Mr. Gray stated on his Community News Pro- 
gram at 12:50 p. m.: 


I will heartily agree with Mr. Dunwoody (chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
of Newington, who had criticized the City Council of Portsmouth) about the 
action of the city council in unanimously endorsing the proposed development 
(the air base) without first having held a public hearing. The council, at an 
informal meeting to which the public was not invited, agreed as individuals that 
they were in favor of it. It was not an official meeting. The members simply 
expressed their personal opinions. The council held a meeting the following 
week and they took no official action on their previous expression of opinion. 

A couple of days later, Mayor Margeson (now ex-mayor of the town of Ports- 
mouth) dispatched a letter to the Air Force stating, “The city of Portsmouth, 
N. H., wishes to go on record as favoring the establishment of an air base in 
this vicinity in order to further the defense of our country. It further expresses 
willingness to cooperate in the development of houses, recreational facilities, and 
the like.” 

Here's more: “The council, in addition, feels the people of Portsmouth will, 
if given the opportunity, share their community life with those stationed at the 
base.” 

When did all this take place? There is no record of it at the city clerk’s office. 
The city clerk wasn’t even at the informal meeting because it was not an official 
meeting. No official vote has been taken by the council so when did they decide 
that the people will share their community life, when did the council express 
willingness to cooperate? Nine members of the council may have, but the coun- 
cil as a community never did. I don’t blame people for squawking about the 
lack of representation. 


On May 1, 19051, on his Community News broadcast at 8:15 a. m., 
Mr. Gray said: 

Following the meeting, a petition was circulated in which the residents of the 
area will ask the city council to hold a public hearing to determine the sentiment 
of the people of Portsmouth relative to the proposed air base. The vote asking 
whether or not such a hearing should be requested of the city council was 67 in 
favor, none opposed. “Community News”—12: 30 p. m.—July 6, 1951: 

As a result of the call for action issued by Councilman Cecil M. 
Neal last night at the city council meeting, an organized campaign 
was started by various Portsmouth citizens today to renew efforts to 
have an Air Force base established in Portsmouth. Councilman 
Neal told the council last night that he had information to the effect 
that there was a very distinct possibility that, as a result of what he 
called a vile and villainous campaign by the Regional Citizens Com- 
mittee, the base might be established in another State. 
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After a half hour recess, during which a resolution was prepared, 
the council voted six to two in favor of reaflirming their April 4th 
action, pledging cooperation in the development of housing, recre- 
ational and social facilities, helping in providing utilities and trans- 
portation and passage of ordinances relative to acquisition of prop- 
erty. Councilmen Simes and Patterson voted against it, and Council- 
man Leary had left at the beginning of the recess to watch the ball 
game between the Portsmouth City Team, which he sponsors and 
Allains Jewelers of Rochester. 

Senator Harrnetr. Now, I should like if I may, to call on an 
expert witness of many years’ standing, a person who is also associated 
with MIT, as I understand it, and one who is an expert in the field of 
problems created by noise and with particular relation now to air- 
planes: Dr. L. L. Beranek. 

Mr. Brooks. Dr, Beranek, will you come up, sir, and have a seat? 
We are running a little short of time, gentlemen; if we can let Dr. 
Beranek finish as rapidly as possible, we can at least get his full state- 
ment before the time to adjourn arrives. 

Proceed with your statement, Doctor. 

Dr. Beranek. Before giving my qualifications, I would like to make 
clear that I represent neither side in this heari ing; that I am receiving 
no compensation for appearing here. My employer, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has at the request of Senator Tobey of 
New Hampshire, per mitted me to appear here in the public interest. 
I have a prepared statement with maps that needs to be referred to, 
and if there are a few extra copies for Air Force or other people, 
perhaps vou can furnish them also. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to be unduly harsh on the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but is it a program that this committee 
is going to sit and listen to anybody that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests we should hear, irrespective of whether the interested 
parties desire to have this witness represent them or not ? 

No criticism of you, Doctor, in that respect; but you say you are 
not employed by the communities or any of the interests of the com- 
munities involved, and you have no personal interest in it. I can’t 
understand why you are down here at all, except that Senator Tobey 
asked you to, 

Dr. Beranek. That is part of it. I was going to get to that down 
at the bottom of this paragraph. 

Two weeks ago I gave a paper before the Acoustical Society of 
America, and that paper was repeated at an international aeronautics 
meeting before the Society of Automotive Engineers. The evidence 
that I gave in these scientific papers appeared in the press of the coun- 
try, partic ularly the New York Times, and they bore directly upon 
this airport problem, although I was not aware of the Portsmouth 
Airport situation at the time. 

I think that Senator Tobey and perhaps the people here felt that 
the things I said in that talk were pertinent to what is going on. 

Mr. Brooxs. Doctor, can’t you tell us in your own language now 
and getting away from as much technical information as possible, 
what do you think of the location of that air base, from a viewpoint 
of noise? 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, we are getting into a pretty serious situ- 
ation here if we are just going to hear everybody without some identi- 
fication. 

Are you representing Senator Tobey 4 

Dr. Beranrex. No; I was asked in a letter from Senator Tobey to 
appear at the meeting and present the kind of evidence that I presented 
at the scientific meetings. 

Mr. Price. Senator Tobey agrees with your position / 

Dr. Beranek. | am not saying that. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you represent the opponents in this miatter / 

Dr. Beranex. Well, if my evidence reads that way, perhaps yes, 
but I am not representing anybody. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you a question: 

In substance, then, you oppose any noise of airports, and you want 
to stop them if you can, and that is typical of any air base; isn’t it? 

Mr. Price. Are you speaking for Senator Tobey ¢ 

Dr. Beranek. | am not speaking for anyone, except presenting 
scientific evidence. 

Mr. Extsron. May I ask: Does Senator Tobey concur in your posi- 
tion that noise is a factor ? 

Mr. Rivers. 1 wish Senator Tobey lived over in Alexandria, Va., 
where I live; he would know what noise is. I seem to be able to sleep 
well. 

Mr. Exston. Mr. Chairman, I am like Mr. Cole. I don’t want 
to stop any witness from testifying. But 1 want this committee to 
take judicial notice of the fact that noise is a factor in any air base. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. I live within 5 minutes from an air- 
port, and so does my family. They are using jet planes. And I think 
most of the members of the committee have been very close to it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we have surplus unemployment in 
our community, and we are willing to take all the noise that they can 
give us if they will go up there and give us an airport. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I think our clerk should be directed to 
very cordially invite either or both of the Senators to come over here, 
and if possible take a stand on this subject. 

Mr. Price. Let us know how they stand. 

Mr. Brooks. Wait, gentlemen—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t object to these people expressing opposition. 
As a matter of fact, that is their right. But I don’t think we should 
shadow-box for another group of the Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let’s hear the doctor briefly on what he thinks. 
Can you tell us in your own language, because our time is getting 
short, what you think about the location of this air base, and the 
effect of the noise on the local people? 

Dr. Beranek. I will have to do it in my way, though. I can’t quite 
say it in two sentences because you will debate the issues from the 
standpoint of your own experience otherwise. 

I might point—I have to point out that during the past 12 years T 
have been working constantly with the noise of aircraft. My asso- 
ciates and I have made noise tests on scores of types of aircraft in 
flight and on a dozen or more new types of turbo-jet, ram jet, solid- 
fuel jet and turbo-propeller propulsion systems on the ground. 
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We have also collected information on the magnitudes and qualiti- 
ties of noise that interfere with either speech or sleep or that damage 
hearing. The conclusions that I offer today are based on technical 
material presented before the Acoustical Society of America and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers during scientific meetings held in 
New York recently. 

General Aspects of the Noise Problem: Loud noises create definite 
disturbances. However, the absolute magnitude and character of 
noise that will interfere with sleep or speech or will cause nervous 
upsets cannot be stated by single numbers, but must be dealt with 
statistically because of contingent factors that are hard to evaluate. 

The time when a noise occurs is very important. For example, if 
the noise occurs between 9 a.m. and 10 p. m. there will be far fewer 
complaints from residential areas than if noise occurs between 4 a. m. 
and 8 a.m. 

On the other hand, the opposite will be true for schools. The duration 
and frequency of noise also influences its annoying effect. If one jet 
plane per night were to land or take off from an air base near a 
thickly settled district, few complaints would be received. However, 
if landings or take-offs occurred continuously at night, people would 
be awakened so often that soon they would become extremely irritated 
over the cumulative loss of sleep. 

Similarly, if the noise were to occur during only one week a year and 
the people knew the other 51 weeks would be quiet, complaints would 
be few. There is no doubt, however, that noise that frequently inter- 
feres with speech during the daytime, or that causes loss of sleep at 
night will produce violent public reaction. As an example of such 
public reaction, we need only refer to an ordnance passed by the com- 
munity of Cedarhurst, Long Island, which will go into effect July 15, 
1952, that prohibits the passage of any aircraft within 1,000 feet in any 
direction from any house. 

T understand from the port authority of New York that that will 
close one important runway at Idlewild Airport. Now, we have to 
recognize that people differ greatly in their tolerance of noise. It is 
easy to find a person who lives next to an airport and who seems never 
to notice the noise, as it is to find a person who suffers a violent nervous 
upset due to the same noise. Both extremes and all gradations be- 
tween occur in a representative segment of the population. However, 
the reactions of people can be stated reliably on a statistical basis in 
much the same way that insurance companies deal with life expectan- 
cles, 

Noise Ratings: In describing the noise, we must consider its inten- 
sity, its spectrum, and its time pattern. The intensity of a noise is 
usually described in decibels. The spectrum of a noise relates to its 
tonal conduct. The time pattern includes the duration of each noice 
occurrence and the time interval between occurrences. In my analy- 
sis, I have taken all three of these factors into account. Hence, what 
I have to say will not necessarily apply to other types of noise such as 
that from highways. 

I shall divide the disturbing effect of noise from aircraft, and I 
should have inserted in the text aircraft taking off from air bases, into 
four distinct categories, A, B, C, and D, as shown in the following 
table. 
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The particular assessments given in this table and in the charts 
later are based on an assumed time pattern of a few take-offs per 
hour. 

Disturbing effect of noise 











Category | Nuisance (as measured by complaints) Interference with speech 
A___._......| Negligible (almost no complaints). --..-..--- Easy to talk outdoors and indoors, 
B______.....| Moderate nuisance, occasional complaints!__| Necessary to talk loudly outdoors. Almost 

no interference with speech inside frame 
| house. 
C_._........| Sizable nuisance (about one-quarter of the | Necessary to shout outdoors. Must raise 
| population may complain).? voice inside frame house. 
SP Sock ated Major nuisance (majority will probably | Impossible to converse outdoors. Must talk 
complain). loudly or stop talking inside buildings. 


i It was in this region that the city of Cleveland shut down this NACA wind-tunnel, which was in the 
eatezory B. 

2 Unless your public relations are very good. 

3 By majority I mean over 5) percent. 


The situation that we have at MIT when one of these bombers goes 
over at an altitude of 1,000 feet. Our classes stop. I know. 

Now, I have analyzed the proposed Portsmouth Air Base situation 
and it is shown in the charts | and 2 attached. 

Now, these charts differ in only one respect. They both assume 
B47 bombers. I know from the work I have been doing with the 
Air Force that there will be bigger bombers in the future. However, 
that information 

Mr. Cote. It is expected that they will be noisier # 

Dr. Beranek. They will be absolutely noisier. 

Mr. Corr. Because they are bigger ? 

Dr. Beranek. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. You have seen no indication of the Air Force that it is 
possible to eliminate noise from airplanes, have you, or diminish it 
or decrease it ¢ 

Dr. Beranexk. No. 

Mr. Coir. Because as I see it that is the only solution to the problema 
that you are talking about. 

Dr. Breranek. You are absolutely right. The reason I gave the 
two talks in New York was to urge the engine designers and the sci- 
entists in the field to get on the ball to see if we couldn’t somewhat 
find a method of fighting these things. 

Mr. Corr. Did they give you encouragement ? 

Dr. Beranex. What did you say ? 

Mr. Core. Did they give you any encouragement, any hope that we 
could make bigger, more powerful airplanes but less loisy ? 

Dr. Beranex. Not in the immediate future. We don’t have even 
any basic research there. 

Mr. Price. What about an atomic powered airplane, would it be any 
less noisy ¢ 

Dr. Beranek. Not having access to the information of the Atomic 
Energy program, I am not in position to state anything there. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the substance of your testimony is that all noisy 
aircraft of an operational character, such as the strategic bomber, 
should be considered a serious impact on any community because of 
these excessive noises ? : 

Dr. Beranrek. That is right. 
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Mr. Rivers. And that in your opinion the trend is to grow more 
seriously, thereby ultimately causing a terrific nervous impact on the 
future of this country ¢ 

Dr. Brranex. I think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Rivers. And what you say applies to a little town down inj 
South Carolina known as Charleston, not generally heard of. It 
would apply to Charleston, and to Barksdale Field in Shreveport, La., 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Core. And the triple cities. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you say? 

Mr. Pricer. Triple cities. 

Dr. Brranex. Let us look into these charts and see what we mean 
when we say nearer towns, so we understand each other. Let’s take 
chart 1. 

I have drawn this chart for a 3° take-off. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is this? 

Dr. Beranek. This chart No. 1 attached in my report here. I am 
told by Professor Koppen that this is probably the steepest take-off 
angle that a fully loaded B-47 would ordinarily attempt. Now, I 
have drawn one for a 5° take-off angle, simply as a precaution in 
case the Air Force feels that they can operationally take off at that 
particular angle. This gives the other story also. However, I think 
from the evidence I have at hand and also from some observations 
that I have made informally watching these things take off from 
Westover Base, that the 3° angle is higher than they normally take 
off, unless they are under instructions to take off at as high an angle 
as they can. 

Mr. Brooks. By three degrees, what do you mean? Three feet up? 

Dr. Beranek. That means this way off the ground (indicating). 

Mr. Books. | mean, how many feet up for every foot forward. 

Dr. Berane. I have that in the text. 

Mr. Brooks. Three feet to every 100, isn’t it / 

Mr. Rivers. Three hundred feet for every 5,000. 

Dr. Beranek. Yes, it is 300 feet for every 5,000. That is a 3° angle. 

Now, let’s look at chart No. 1: the black region here represents cate- 
gory D, region in which the majority of people should complain. 

Mr. Price. Within that region, Doctor, is Portsmouth located in 
that region? 

Dr. Beranex. All right. Let me explain these charts one bit more. 
When a plane takes off, say to the northwest, you will get that spear- 
headed black indication that goes off to the northwest. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you call this thing here, Doctor? (Indicating 
chart) What is that? 

Dr. Beranex. All right. Let’s look at the center of the map, the 
bullseye, and you see the runways, the two principal runways marked 
in the center. If an airplane takes off to the northwest, it will follow 
the path that you see from the center off to the northwest. The black 
region of that path is category D noise. The cross-hatched region is 
category C noise. The simple cross-marking is category B. The 
white region is category .A, or the region of negligible complaints. 

Now, if the airplane turns to the right or to the left, you will get 
these little black marks that take off, say, almost directly north or 
toward the southwest, on that particular runway. Now, if it takes 
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off in the other direction, say, southeast, you will get the situation 
shown by the southeast bearing line there. 

Mr. Price. Doctor, in this region here you have how many people 
involved, if you took the whoel area, in this 10-mile radius, for 
instance’ How many people are involved there / 

Senator Hartnerr. If I may answer that, sir, 1 understand we don’t 
have figures exactly for a 10-mile radius but for 20 miles or 100,000 
people. 

Mr. Price. Now, will that noise be as much of a nuisance for a 20- 
mile radius ¢ 

Dr. Beranek. It will on the 3° angle. 

Mr. Price. What percentage in any one group will be so disturbed 
by noise of that character / 

Dr. Beranex. This depends again upon the number of times that 
the plane passes overhead. In this point rests the greater possibility 
for discussion. 

Mr. Rivers. Now Doctor 

Dr. Beranek. In the region, look, where the plane has to take off 
along the runway angle, there that is the 10-mile region, those people 
there will alwsy be subjected to the noise, but outside of the 10-mile 
region they can turn left or right. 

Therefore, any given person will be subjected to less noise conditions 
per day then he would be if he were directly underneath the runway 
pattern within the 10-mile region. 

Mr. Price. On any account, your testimony would apply to any 
Air Force base you located it, to any group of people, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Dr. Beranek. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A B-47 is a jet aircraft? 

Dr. Beranek. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, when a jet aircraft gets to any kind of altitude— 
I may be different—but I have lots of times heard the thing and never 
did see it. It was gone before the sound ever got to me, and it was 
almost inaudible. My experience, with the kind of jet aircraft we see 
in our part of the world, is they get up there a little ways and I don't 
even hear the darn things before they disappear. ‘There is just a 
little pop. 

Dr. Beranek. It depends on the occurrence. You hear it one day 
or you can remember hearing a few in your time you have been there. 
But if these are going over at the rate of several an hour, your whole 
attitude will change. 

Mr. Rivers. But you are speaking of noise, a concentrated mass of 
noises. Well, I drive home to South Carolina on U S 301. I pass 
a jillion trucks making a way lot more noise. 

Dr. Beranexk. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean that is what you are talking about ¢ 

Dr. BERANEK. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I think there are obstacles on the ground which have 
just as much of an impact on one’s nervous system as an aircraft. 

Dr. Beranex. I think you are right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Dr. Beranek. But the people on the ground are effected only if 
they live very near a highway because the noise does not travel over 
the ground as well as it does from the flying air plane down, 




















Mr. Rivers. I see, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further statement, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Beranek. | am almost through here. I wanted to point out— 
the maps that I passed around are keyed to this chart. And the loca- 
tions that are particularly affected ought to be mentioned. Lf we 
inspect the black region, which is the region where outdoors conver- 
sation becomes impossible and indoors conversation becomes very 
difficult or impossible, depending upon whether the windows are 
opened or not and upon whether the airplane is directly opposite the 
open window or not, we find that a large portion of the southwest part 
of Portsmouth will be in category D. 

As the city expands to the west and south, if it does, even more 
people will fall in that region. Particularly important is the consoli- 
dated school, marked “No. 4° on the chart. This school is very near the 
airport and it is expected that the airport noise will seriously inter- 
fere with teaching activities. 

The Phillips Academy at Exeter is also in the category of highest 
noise nuisance and may expect frequent interference with classes. 

The cities of Hampton, Hampton Beach, Rye, and Dover are like- 
wise in the black region. 

In the cross-hatched areas, categories B and C, airplanes will be 
particularly noisy on some occasions and less noisy on others. ‘This 
will happen because winds, temperature gradients, and moisture in the 
air will enhance or retard the propagation of the sound. When one is 
directly beneath the aircraft, however, which is generally true for the 
black areas, winds and temperature gradients will have very little 
effect on the noise conditions. This concludes my presentation of 
scientific information on this problem. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Gentlemen, I think 

Mr. Bares. I just had one question to ask him. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to adjourn until 1: 30. 

Mr. Bares. Oh. 

Mr. Brooks. Unless we adjourn pretty soon, we will be late getting 
back. Will the gentleman withhold his question until 1:30? 

Mr. Barns. Yes. It is very important, of course, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates has a question to ask you. 

Mr. Bares. I say it is very important we adjourn now. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask a question. This is off the record, Sam. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, the doctor will testify this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Doctor, you will be back, won’t you / 

Dr. Beranek. At your pleasure. 

Mr. Brooks. At 1:30. If there is no further business, we will ad- 
journ until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. The committee will please come to order. Senator, 
you were presenting the testimony of the witnesses. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Brooks. Proceed, sir. 

Senator Harrnerr. Mr. Chairman, there was a question to be pro- 
posed to the witness, and 1 understand since the Congressman is not 
here, that the witness would like to make a very brief statement in 
conclusion. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Dr. Brranex. Mr. Chairman, the question was raised, by one of 
the members of the committee, as to whether a noise would really be 
a serious noise or not, and he quoted his own personal experience 
with jet plane noise. 

His quotation was to the effect that in his own area he had heard 
jet planes going over him many times, and the noise was not very 
loud, and existed such a short length of time that he could not even 
tind the airplane. 

Now, may I suggest that the member’s experience has been with 
smaller jet planes that radiate a total of one horsepower in sound. 
I don’t mean the horsepower of the engine, but one horsepower in 
sound energy. ‘These planes that he is speaking of traveled at a 
speed of about 600 miles per hour, at altitudes of a mile or more up, 
and then only very occasionally did he have an occasion to observe 
them. 

Now, we have a very different situation here, and this situation 
exists at all air bases of this type. The B-47 is a six-engine jet 
bomber, with very large jets. The amount of horsepower radiated 
in sound alone is 30 horsepower. In other words, there is 30 times as 
much power going into the sound. 

Furthermore, the speed right after take-off and for some little 
time during the climbing path is the order of 140 miles per hour, 
and the noise in this case does not pass by rapidly. And then when 
these blackened areas that you are seeing, the altitudes that the 
plane has achieved, is in general under about 300 feet, and they are 
not miles up. 

Now, I also want to suggest from my experience in this nature that 
future. six-engine jet aircraft will radiate around 100 horsepower 
in sound, and these planes may be flying within 3 years, and on 
take-off will travel no faster than about 140 miles per hour. And 
I would like to repeat that this is a serious noise problem. It is not 
the sort of noise problem that the committee member had suggested 
from his experence. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Who is the next witness, Senator. 

Senator Harrnerr. Mr, Chairman, there are a good many aspects 
of our opposition to this base, and [ am going to ask permission of 
the Chairman, having in mind the limited time, that we give 2 or 3 
minutes to witnesses who can very briefly summarize their aspect of 
the opposition and the problems that are created by the proposed 
base here. 

It covers quite a wide field. and each one of the witnesses will sub- 
mit a statement to amplify what is said. 

I would like first, if I may, to introduce Andrew Christie, who can 
state the situation with reference to the poultry industry particularly. 

Mr. Brooks. Just have a seat, Mr. Christie. 

Mr. Cnuristie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Curistiz. My name is Andrew Christie, of Stratham and King- 
ston, N. H. I own and operate nine farms in Rockingham County, 
with 1,000 acres involved. It is the largest acreage that is used for 
poultry producing in the United States. We have a payroll of 
$300,000 a year. We buy between one-half and three-quarters of a 
million dollars worth of grain a year, depending on the price, and of 
course, you know the price is pretty high right now. 

We grow about 150,000 birds annually, and sell between 10 and 12 
million dollars of grain a year, depending on the price, and of course, 
you know the price is pretty high right now. 

I am very much interested in the noise factor that was presented 
here today, and I would like to take issue with the Air Force state- 
ment that is presented each time someone inquires whether planes have 
any effect on poultry or not. 

Mr. Brooxs. How far from the proposed base is your farm? 

Mr. Curistie. Well, as near as I can figure it out, probably about 
5 miles. 

We know from experience, and I have been in the business for 30 
years, that poultry do not prosper and do well, and that is an estab- 
lished fact, they react adversely under conditions of noise. They 
can’t be grown commercially where planes are flying over it. We 
have thousands of people in the business in New Hampshire that are 
gainfully employed. We have in the County of Rockingham alone 
over half a million breeders that are registered and producing hatch- 
ing eggs. 

We have another quarter of a million that produce market eggs in 
that county and also grow about 5 or 6 million broilers a year there. 

Now, I don’t want to take any more time than is necessary, than I 
can. Unless you have a question or two, I would like to leave a state- 
ment with some briefs in it, and some letters from customers. 

Mr. Brooxs. You feel very strongly that this base would have a 
very detrimental effect on your business; do you? 

Mr. Cunristiz. I certainly do; and it would affect our entire in- 
dustry in New Hampshire, which is producing, or returning 48 per- 
cent of our agricultural income, and that will not affect us alone, but 
will affect the entire poultry industry of America, because we are 
breeders and we are the hub of the wheel. We produce the breeding 
stock, which produces the pullets that lay the eggs for all over the 
country to produce the 800 million broilers that we grow in the United 
States annually. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions? 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I am curious to know if the poultry 
industry is doing anything to develop a breed of poultry which is 
immune to sound. 

Mr. Curistiz. Well, I will invite all your help and advice in that 
respect, Congressman. I would like to know something about it. 

Mr. Coir. No; I recognize that is a bit facetious, but not entirely so, 
because it is common practice now for scientists to develop breeds 
which are immune to disease and to adverse climate, and all that sort 
of thing. I wondered why the same efforts should not be made with 
respect to poultry. 

Mr. Curistie. Well, there are too many factors involved, sir. Fer- 
tility and hatchability. There is immunity and freedom from disease. 
There is feathering and livability. There is large egg size, and pro- 
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duction of eggs and hatchability of eggs. ‘That is a very complicated 
factor. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, fowl are no more adversely affected by 
noise, undue commotion, than cattle, dairy cows. 

Mr. Curistiz. Well, I don’t dispute your statement, but I beg to 
differ with that, that fowl are more susceptible to that, because 
chickens are very suspicious creatures. Sudden noise and movements 
affect them seriously. Their enemies all pounce upon them from 
above. The only protective device that nature has provided them 
with is to run from danger at the slightest sign. It is an emotional 
problem that is not easy to overcome. 

Furthermore, I would like to state that in case of relocating any 
of our industry, that the cost would be approximately between $10 
and $15 per breeder, depending on the location and the buildings- 

Mr. Brooxs. Ten to 15 dollars per breeder 4 

Mr. Curistiz. Per bird that we house. 

Mr. Brooks. Per bird. 

Mr. Curistiz. We call them breeders. The total may run, depend- 
ing on how many have to be relocated, but probably 500,000 birds, in 
that vicinity, as near as I can make out. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ¢ 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Christie. 

Mr. Curisttr. I would like to leave this to be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Brooks. It may be filed with the committee. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CHRISTIE POULTRY FARMS, INC. 
KINGSTON, N. H. 


My name is Andrew Christie, owner of Christie Poultry Farms, Inc., Kingston, 
N. H. I have been in the poultry business 30 years. We own and operate nine 
farms in Rockingham County, N. H., consisting of over 1,000 acres. This is 
considered the largest acreage devoted to poultry in the country. 

On our breeding and rearing unit No. 4, which is located in Stratham, N. H., 
and consists of 400 acres, we grow for replacement purposes 125,000 pullets 
and 25,000 breeding cockrels. In addition, we have 25 cooperating poultry 
farmers in New Hampshire who produce hatching eggs for us. Their total 
capacity is about 45,000 breeders. On our own farms, we employ about 100 
people in a year-round basis. 

We ship between 10 and 12 million hatching eggs and baby chicks annually. 
They go to practically every place in the United States where poultry is grown. 
The majority of them go to the Southern States as foundation stock and for 
the purpose of producing hatching eggs which in turn are used to produce the 
hundreds of millions of broilers and friers which are grown annually in 
America. 

I will list the names of three outstanding hatcherymen, one each in the fol- 
lowing three states, Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi, and the number of day- 
old chicks and hatching eggs that Christie Poultry Farms, Ine. sold to them as 
breeders during the past three years. 

1949: 52,000 baby chicks 

1950: 98,000 baby chicks 

1951: 150,000 baby chicks 

1952 to date: 91,000 baby chicks. 

purchased by J. D. Jewell, Inc., of Gainesville, Ga. 
Mr. B. C. Rogers of Morton, Miss., received from us: 


1949: 49,000 chickens 

1950: 7,500 chickens and 410,634 hatching eggs 
1951: 5,000 chickens and 150,000 hatching eggs 
1952 to date: 68,000 hatching eggs. 
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We supplied the following to Seed Feed Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1951: 42,000 chickens and 50,000 hatching eggs 
1952 to date: 61,000 chickens. 


These day-old pullets and hatching eggs are grown by farmers in the three 
respective States, and are capable of laying about 200 eggs each which are, in 
turn, sold to these hatcherymen for the production of broilers. 

The following is the list of offices that I have held in the past, which, I believe, 
qualify me to a certain extent to speak authoritatively on the chicken business. 
I have been past president and present director of the New Hampshire Poultry 
Growers Association; the New England Poultry & Egg Institute, Poultry & 
Egg National Board; of the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation, with a 
membership of 5,500 members; vice president of the New Hampshire Egg Pro- 
ducers Cooperative; member of the New Hampshire State Board of Agriculture ; 
member of the New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission, 
and several other committees. 


CHRISTIE POULTRY FARMs, INc. 
Kingston, N. H. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


Just as important as the production of armaments is the production of food. 
This area now produces vast quantities of essential foodstuffs. The proposed 
jet-bomber base would unquestionably mean that our thriving ($7 million an- 
nually in area.) poultry industry, which represents the investment of many mil 
lions of dollars, will have to be largely written off due to the well-established 
fact that poultry react adversely and cannot be raised commercially in an area 
frequented by planes. Thousands of people are gainfully employed in this in- 
dustry. 

Chickens are very suspicious creatures. Sudden noises and movements affect 
them seriously. Their enemies all pounce on them from above, The only pro 
tective device that nature has provided them is to run from danger at the slight- 
est signofit. It is an emotional problem that is not easy to overcome. 

In their effort to get away from danger they pile up and great numbers of 
them suffocate. If mature and in production, they will fly and bump against 
hoppers, nests, dropping boards, walls. Many will pile up and smother. Even 
if they don’t smother, they injure themselves internally with resulant ruptured 
egg yolks and eventual death, 

The poultry business is a risky enterprise at best. For chickens to do well, it 
is absolutely necessary for them to be contented. We know from experience 
that layers from the same breeding source and under the same general manage- 
ment will vary on production due to laying houses being located near highways 
and driveways frequented by passing automobiles and other disturbances which 
keep them in a constant state of nervousness and excitement. Imagine what 
effect low-flying jets would have on them. The birds never get used to these 
upsets. Instead, their production would be affected and vary from one pen to 
another by several points, sometimes by ten percent or more. This is of tre 
mendous economic importance to the poultryman and would result in complete 
failure if such conditions are maintained 

In New Hampshire, we have a $30 million poultry industry. 4S percent of the 
agricultural income is derived directly from poultry. In Rockingham County 
we have about one-fourth of the poultry population in New Hampshire. Tiere 
are in this country about 515,000 officially tested New Hampshires producing 
from 75 to 90 million hatching eggs annually. Eggs from these flocks are shipped 
all over America and beyond, either as eggs or baby chicks for replacement pur 
poses and to some extent for broilers. These are the birds that, to a marked de 
gree, are responsible for the development of the SOO million broilers and friers that 
are produced annually in America and they have contributed more to the $3.5 
billion poultry industry that we enjoy in this country today than any othe 
factor—an unparalleled achievement in the annals of America’s agriculture. 

This region also produces over 50 million table eggs and more than 5 million 
broilers annually. These are important additions to the protein foods of the 
northeast during emergencies and shortages. 

It is difficult for us to understand how Congress and the Air Force can over- 
look the effects that such a base would have on our agriculture in Rockingham 
and Strafford Counties. If our large poultry industry cannot exist in the vicinity 
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of airports, allied industries such as feed manufacturers, grain dealers, supply 
and equipment manufacturers and dealers in gasoline and oil, and so forth, 
would likewise be seriously damaged. 

The directors of the New Hampshire Poultry Growers Association, realizing 
the dire effects that such a project would have on our thriving industry not 
only at home but in the entire country as well, have gone on record as being 
unalterably opposed to the air base being located in the proposed area. 

The air base would seriously harm the area’s $5 million dairy industry. 

Nearby is one of the largest concentrations of greenhouses in the Nation, with 
close to a million square feet of glass. Within 5 miles and nearly in the line 
of flight, is the longest greenhouse in the world, 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW CHRISTIE. 


P. 8. I am leaving a couple of pictures with you showing contented hens 
while a picture of them is taken from the ground, and what happens when they 
are frightened while a picture is taken of them from an airplane. 

An. 


Senator Harrnerr. Mr. Chairman, on the aspect of the opposi- 
tion and the feeling that the area would be affected is that in con- 
nection with industry, and I would like to introduce Mr. Lewis 
McCarthy, a manufacturer in this area 

Mr. Brooks. Please come forward, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarruy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lewis B. Mce- 
Carthy, treasurer of the McAllen Co., which has one _ plant 
in Newmarket, N. H., which is about three to three and a half miles 
across from the end of the runway. 

The industrial situation in New Hampshire has been, in this section 
of New Hampshire, and all of New Hampshire, rather bad. For 
many years it hiad depended to a great measure on the textile industry, 
and as you probably all know, the textile industry has gone out of 
New England to a great extent. This has been gr adually replaced 
by small, diversified industries in all forms of manufacturing. It 
has been a rather tough problem to establish it here, due to the impact 
of the ups and downs of the Navy Yard. The Navy Yard has been 
the principal economy ofthe area for probably 100 years. So when 
the Navy Yard is up, it is very difficult to get help, and when the Navy 
Yard is down you are expected to absorb the surplus or take them 
in from keeping them from being a charge on the towns. 

But this has been fairly well stabilized, and industry in general 
has pretty well adjusted itself to that shock. 

During the last, I would say, 3 to 4 years, it has become quite a, 
stable economy from an industrial standpoint, in that the average of 
wages has leveled off, and there is a pretty good, healthy economic 
condition for industry. But there is a definite shortage of labor in 
the area. There is a very great shortage. It is very difficult to get 
people. In addition to that, another problem which had mitigated 
against industry coming in is the great shortage of housing in the 
entire area. 

The Navy Yard has made a survey of this which has been submitted 
to, I believe it is called the Home and Finance Agency, which is a 
government agency. The Navy Yard has asked that the Portsmouth 
area, what they consider a 15-mile radius from the Navy Yard, be 
declared a critical housing shortage area. 

Now, the one reason I had trouble—I am moving a plant from Bos- 
ton to New Market—is that the people that want to come up can’t 
finda signa to live, and it is a definite deterrent to promotion of indus- 
try in the area. 














Now, if a great many more people are landed in the area with no 
housing, I am afraid that it will be absolutely impossible to conduct 
business or certainly to expand business within that area. I don’t 
think there is anything other than, I think, that economically the area 
has got in good shape. It has not been wholly dependent—I don’t say 
wholly, but to a large measure dependent on government economy. It 
has leveled off. But I am afraid it may get out of balance again, and 
be very detrimental to industry which have come into the area. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have rent control, Mr. McCarthy ¢ 

Mr. McCarruy. I don’t believe they do. 

Mr. Price. Mr. McCarthy, did I understand you to say you are 
moving a plant from Boston up into this area. 

Mr. McCarry. I had planned to. Whether or not I move at all, 
I don’t know, because I am having great difficulty getting help, and 
the ones that want to come up from Boston aren’t difficult. They can’t 
find a place to live. 

Mr. Price. What would be your reason to move from Boston, a heavy 
industrial area, into this area ? 

Mr. McCarrny. One reason was that this area needed some indus- 
tries. I had to move because the physical limitation of the property 
was in—the business had outgrown the physical limitations of the 
property I was in. 

Mr. Price. Yes. I think some place in the testimony at the hearing 
we held last year, the Governor of New Hampshire had decided that 
as being one of the reasons why they wanted this airfield near Ports- 
mouth, was because the area needed industry, and a great payroll 
would be a great asset to the whole State. 

Mr. McCarruy. But there is no labor. There is a definite labor 
shortage. I can’t get help, and I am a manufacturer who is moving 
into the area. 

Mr. Kitpay. Can you get help from Boston ? 

Mr. McCartuy. If I can get housing. There is no housing for 
the ones I want to move from Boston. 

Mr. Kipay. Well, I am a little confused, because we have had a 
great deal said here in Washington about unemployment in the whole 
New England area. 

Mr. McCartny. But not in that particular area, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Well, we will develop that. And even the proposal 
that contracts not be awarded on the basis of the lowest price, there 
be a differential permitted because of the unemployment situation in 
New England, as a whole, as I have understood it. 

Members of the comimttee from New England know a whole lot 
more about it than I do, of course. You tell us that in this particular 
area of New Hampshire there is a shortage of labor. 

Mr. McCarruy. There is. 

Mr. Kirpay. Do you have any figures, any survey, any census? 

Mr. McCartuy. Well, I have the figures from the United States 
Unemployment Service in Portsmouth, for the Portsmouth area. 
They have 600 applicants for jobs. 400 of them are from people 
from over 50 miles away applying for jobs on the air base if it is 
built. The other 200, the director of the bureau said, are unemploy- 
able for various reasons, which you always have—morale reasons, or 
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habits. You always have that. That is the condition given by Mr. 
Graves, of the U.S.C. S. in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Price. Mr. McCarthy, I don't think Mr. Nilday got an answer 
to the original question. 

Are you having difficulty finding employees in the Boston area ¢ 

Mr. McCarthy. No. 

Mr. Price. Well, what is your reason for your desire to move into 
this New Hampshire area ? 

Mr. McCartuy. Economic reasons, pertaining to my own business. 

Mr. Price. What business are you in / 

Mr. McCarruy. Electrical insulation. We are at the present time 
on DO orders. It is a defense industry. 

Mr. Price. You have difficulty finding your—you say economic 
reasons. But if you have the type of employees you need in Boston 
and you don’t have them in New Hampshire, it looks like you wouldn't 
be in business if you got in New Hampshire. 

Mr. McCartuy. There are many other factors besides just em- 
ployees, and the costs of operating your business. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. McCarthy. 

Senator Harrnerr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McCarrny. Pardon me. I will submit some figures of other 
manufacturers in the State in regard to this matter, if I may. 

Senator Harrnerr. I would like to as, Mr. Chairman, that those 
be made part of the record. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, let them be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, rather than make them a part of the 
record, if they are as voluminous as indicated here, I would suggest 
they not be made a part of the record but filed with the committee. 

Mr. Corr. I assumed that was the case with respect to most of 
this data. 

Senator Harrnerr. Perhaps I stated it incorrectly. That was 
iny intention, sir. 

Senator Harrnerr. Another aspect of our problem is that created 
in connection with utilities, both existing ones and the necessity of 
additional utilities. I would like to call on Mr. Wells in connection 
with that problem. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Wells, just come forward, sir, and have a seat. 
You are a former member of the Public Utilities Commission ? 

Mr. Wetus. For 16 years, appointed by Governor Coolidge. 

Mr. Brooks. What are you doing now, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Weuis. Tam living in Newton, N. H., at present. 

Mr. Brooks. You are retired ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Practically. 

Mr. Brooxs. Just have a seat, sir. 

We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Wetts. I might say I have had some legisiative experience in 
both states. 

May I just correct an impression I think with respect to that March 
11 voting’ Some of the members might have rather felt there was 
a small vote. But they get out to town meetings, and I just: wanted 
to call attention to the fact that on that particular day they also 





voted at the same time in a Presidential primary, which some of 
you may have heard about. 

I want to submit my statement, but I would like to read a few 
sentences from each item, each element. 

Mr. Brooks. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Coz. Before you leave that question of voting, sir, would you 
say that the large turnout at this election on March 11 was due to ‘the 
public interest in this airport or do you think it was due the public 
interest in the other phase of the election 

Mr. We tts. I don’t think they knew very much about the airport. 
But with what they did know, there was very substantial majority 
in most cases against it. 

[I just w anted to point out that there was another element—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wells—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. We ts. The first item is the water supply. I would like, with 
the permission of the Chairman and members of the committee, to 
submit a report made by the geologists of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and simply call attention to the fact that his report in the 
southeastern district, said that public water supplies are quite limited. 
Expansion has been made so that a very large part of the supply to 
the city of Portsmouth and to Newington and part of Rye are from 
wells located on the site of proposed base, and which of course would 
be wiped out. 

The proposition, as I understand it, is to supply Portsmouth by 
piping from considerable distances away. Additional funds would 
be required for that. The geologist makes this statement: 

If it is proposed to supply water to Portsmouth and the base from more 
distant sources of supply, such proposals should be examined critically to see 
whether the new developments would interfere with the present and the future 
needs of the towns expected to provide the new supply. 

I might say that one of these extensions goes into the town of 
Greenland and there was a period of heavy overpumping and many 
wells dried up in that town of Greenland. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. From how far do you understand that they would 
have to carry a in 

Mr. Wexts. I don’t know, except what I have heard in the city of 
Portsmouth, to the effect that the Army has investigated and found 
a supply near the town of Madbury. 

Mr. Kinpay. How far is that? 

Mr. Weuts. I should think 10 or 12 miles. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, this question of water is becoming critical 
in many parts of the country. We have it constantly here. Out in 
the west, and in the southwest, about having an adequ: ite supply of 
water, and how far we are going to have to carry it. But I would 

say that 10 miles is a rather short distance, from what we have had 
to do in other places. 

Senator Harrnetr. That, might I say, is here on the map, about the 
center, just west of Dover. 

Mr. Kitpay. About how many miles? 

Senator Harrnerr. It would be approximately 10 miles, I should 
say. 
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Mr. Krpay. And what type of water supply do you have there? 
Is it regarded as being adequate or inexhaustible or critical, or just 
what is it? 

Mr. Wetts. That is the very point, Mr. Representative, that we de- 
sire to stress: That in this particular area of southeastern Massachu- 
setts there is a very critical situation and if the additional demands, 
together with replacing what you are going to destroy by taking over 
the base, you are going to lower that water level tremendously, 

As I pointed out, we have had one illustration of that already, in 
the town of Greenland, where a great many wells dried up during a 
period—I guess during the war, when there was overpumping of the 
wells. 

Bear in mind that these towns all through that area depend on 
driven wells, or springs. 

Mr. Brooks. One of our witnesses a moment ago referred to the 
fact that a good many industries had left New England. 

Well, shouldn’t that leave available water ? 

In other words, the textile industry didn’t use any water? 

Mr. Wetts. The industries, I think, that have left haven’t, very 
many of them, come from this particular southeastern area. 

Just let me read one more sentence, and then I would like to present 
the full report: 

The lowering of the water table in this section of New Hampshire is a serious 
danger to many towns whose people rely on springs and wells. 

I won’t discuss the sewerage question. The traflic problem, may I 
say in just about one sentence, is a serious problem at the present time, 
particularly when the shifts change at the navy yard. A serious 
problem in Portsmouth, Dover, Kittery, Maine, and Durham. With 
the addition of this air base, and the shifts, they will have to take some 
drastic action to correct the condition, either widening streets or some- 
thing of that nature, which, I don’t know. 

The one thing that was mentioned that I would like to speak about 
is with respect to the public utilities. 

Mr. Brooxs. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. ‘There are two companies involved here. I don’t think 
the map shows. But one company forks—I am speaking now of high 
tension transmission lines—just shout atthe boundary. The other has 
a 110,000-volt line crossing the base, where the base is to be located. 
So far as I can find out, the arrangements have been made to have 
those lines relocated around the base. The effect of that is that you 
will have high-tension transmission lines around three sides of the 
base. 

One high-tension line will be at one end of the take-off and three 
high-tension lines will be at the other end of the take-off. I am speak- 
ing of the longer strip down. 

There is a new addition to the plant down there in Portsmouth and 
they have already bought a right-of-way, in addition to what they 
already owned across the strip, for an additional 110,000-volt line. 

Just one other element. The Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
is just adding an additional unit down there and when that is com- 
pleted approximately 80 percent of the steam-generated electricity 
in New Hampshire will be at that point and 85 percent of that will be 
transmitted by these transmission lines out of the area. 
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This relocation, may I interpolate, will probably cost, with the 
two companies, approximately $500,000. Now, the company has 
spent $28 million down in there—two or three million for coal and 
oil handling—with the idea of concentrating the bulk of the produc- 
tion generating of electricity, steam-generated, in that area as the 
most feasible spot. These high-tension, if anything should happen, 
would not only mean a bad accident, but it would mean outrages 
affecting a very large area in New Hampshire, including the city “of 
Manchester, where the Public Service Co. started in the first instance. 

I would like to submit my statement more fully. I am trying to 
pick the highlights. Mention has been made about the University of 
New Hampshire and Phillips Exeter. May I make this one state- 
ment with respect to schools? There are 10 public schools within 
21% miles of the take-off and approach areas of the base. A Newing- 
ton public school is but a half mile north of the northerly end of the 
runway. The Sherburne School in Portsmouth is three-quarters 
south of the southerly end. And within a mile there are three other 
schools in Portsmouth, plus the junior high and high school. The 
school at Rye Center is 3 miles away but directly in the path of the 
approaches. These planes, with the description already given, it 
seems to me, would affect that whole school population. 

It might be well to point out also that the Portsmouth City Hospi- 
tal and the United States Naval Hospital are also within this 214 
mile ake-off and approach area. 

Just one sentence in closing. Quoting, from an Air Admiral, prob- 
ably: “It does not make sense strategically, tactically, or from a 
straight housekeeping point of view.” And the Professor who ap- 

eared before you this morning, “I consider the selection of the 
Newington site as a serious technical error.” 

May I submit my more fully story? 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. We ts. First, just a few words as to the water supply in this 
area. Qne of the principal sources of water for the city of Ports- 
mouth, the town of Newcastle and part of Rye is located in the area 
and will be taken over, if the base is located as planned. 

Quoting briefly, from a report of T. R. Meyers, geologist of the 
State planning and development commission, as to conditions in south- 
eastern New Hampshire, “Rural water supplies are essentially equal 
to those elsewhere in the State. 

“In marked contrast, however, public water supplies are quite lim- 
ited. New subsurface resources have had to be durtioped from time 
to time to meet the increasing demand.” 

Expansion from Portsmouth was first into the Newington area and 
then into Greenland. Because of the overpumping during a period 
of heavy water demand, the local water table was sufliciently lowered 
to cause many wells in the Greenland area to go dry and the large 
springs to decrease their flow greatly. If the supply in this area is 
cut off, it would probably reduce the cities’ water supply to a critically 
low level, without considering the needs of the base itself. 


If it is proposed to supply water to Portsmouth and the base from new and 
more distant sources of supply, such proposals should be examined critically 
to see whether the new developments would interfere with the present and 
anticipated future needs of the towns expected to provide the new supply. 
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Additional funds would have to be provided for this purpose, which 
we believe to be an example of unnecessary waste. The lowering of 
the water table in this section of New Hampshire is serious danger to 
many towns whose people rely on springs and wells. 

As for sewage, the entire area already faces a serious pollution 
problem which will become critical and perhaps dangerous with the 
population increases necessary for construction and operation of the 
base. So far as we know, no provision has been made or proposed 
to compensate Portsmouth and other communities for the heavy 
— of furnishing outlets for this increased population. 

Next, briefly, as to the traftic problem, United States Route 4, Ports- 
mouth to Concord, is the principal east-west road in the southern part 
of the State. It connects with Route 16, one of the major north-south 
highways, within several hundred yards of the proposed base. Route 
151 which crosses the base will be cut in two. 

According to State Highway estimates, Routes 4 and 16 are over- 
loaded now and when the traffic reaches the congested areas of Ports- 
mouth, Kittery, Dover, and Durham, it piles up, particularly during 
the changing of the work shifts at the navy yard. 

With additional traffic resulting from the construction and opera- 
tion of the air base, it will render an already acute problem into one 
almost impossible to solve. 

It might be pointed out that there are three bridges across the Pis- 
cataqua River, all less than a mile from the proposed base and vital 
to the transportation and defense activities of the communities and 
nation. 

There are two electric companies operating in this area whose high- 
tension transmission lines cross the proposed site of the base. Con- 
ferences have been had by utility officials with representatives of 
the Air Force and tentative plans provide for relocation of these 
lines. If these plans are carried out, there will be one such line 
around three sides of the base near both ends of the longer take-off 
and landing strip and one end of the shorter one. In addition, there 
will be along one side and half of another two, and eventually three— 
two of them 110,000 volts—such lines, these three lines being near one 
end of thestrip. Hence, coming in or taking off at one end of the longer 
strip, a pilot will have one high-tension line and at the other end, 
three high-tension lines to contend with. 

Ask any pilot what he thinks of that, especially in view of the 
prevalence of fog and greater necessity of instrument flying in the 
area. A corner of the base itself will even be used for these lines near 
the junction of Spur and Toll Roads. 

We don’t discuss the ordinary distribution lines which will also 
have to be relocated around the base, altogether a hazardous network. 
This work alone, it has been estimated, will cost the Government. an 
additional $500,000 and destroy property values over a wide area. 

Furthermore, the Public Service Co. has decided that its present 
site is the best in New Hampshire for providing further steam-plant 
development and approximately $28,000,000 has already been in- 
vested, two to three million in docks, coal and oi] handling facilities 
to take care of future developments up to several times the size of 
the plant now operating. With the completion of the new unit this 
fall, approximately 80 percent of the steam-generating capacity of 
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the State will be located in Portsmouth and approximately 85 percent 
of this production is transmitted out of the area. 

One can readily imagine what would happen to service in Man- 
chester and other parts of the State if any of the Public Service 
Co.’s lines were knocked out. It is obvious that any further develop- 
ment already planned in Portsmouth would have to be transferred 
elsewhere at additional cost and greater expense for fuel, all of which 
would be reflected in customers’ rates. 

The University of New Hampshire with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3,000 students is within 4 miles of the northerly end of the 
proposed air strip. The nature of the University’s studies and re- 
search would be seriously hampered if not curtailed. 

Phillips Exeter Academy would be affected almost as directly and 
to as large an extent as the University. But speaking of schools, 
there are 10 of them within 214 miles of the hazardous take-off and 
approach areas of the base. 

The Newington public school is but a half mile north of the north- 
erly end of the runway: the Sherburne School of Portsmouth is 
three-quarters of a mile south of the southerly end. Within a mile 
there are three other schools in Portsmouth and junior high and 
high school. The school at Rye Center is 3 miles away but directly 
in the path of the approaches to the proposed runway. These large 
planes, taken in conjunction with the low trajectory, would be flying 
over these schools at extremely low altitude with the noise and vibra- 
tion as well as the inevitable hazard. 

It might be well to point out that the Portsmouth City Hospital 
and the United. States Naval Hospital as well as 25,000 homes are 
also within this 214-mile take-off and approach area. If the resi- 
dents are willing to take it from these low-flying planes, they ought 
to have a little pity for the patients in these hospitals. 

Yet an Air Force colonel states that the Doolittle report was not 
applicable to the Port City situation. We would be interested to 
know: why not? 

In view of recent tragic experiences, this proposal shows little con- 
sideration for the President’s recent admonition that along with 
military necessity, “Provision must be made for the safety, peace of 
mind and welfare of the people living in close proximity to airports.” 

It has been stated several times by several people that military ne- 
cessity is not a factor. This is a new proposition, to be located in 
the second largest congested area in New Hampshire, close to the 
navy yard, enlarging and creating a prime target. 

Quoting a Navy air admiral, “It does not make sense strategically, 
tactically, or from a straight housekeeping point of view.” And 
from a well-known professor of aeronautical engineering, “I consider 
the selection of the Newington site is a serious technical error.” 

Thank you. 

Mr. Corr. Who is the admiral that you quoted, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wetts. I haven’t the name—— 

Mr. Wits. H. B. Miller. 

Senator Harrnetrr. Admiral H. B. Miller, I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Rivers. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wells, your testimony, then, as having been a mem- 
ber of the public service commission—you testified primarily as to 
what existing utilities may be located in that area for a base in that 
part of New England. 4 believe I understood you to say that the 
New England area was a bad place to put it anyway because of a short- 
age of water, one, transportation, two—I don’t know what the sequence 
of priorities—— 

Mr. Wetts. The—— 

Mr. Rivers. And the availability of power. 

Mr. Weuts. The availability of what? 

Mr. Rivers. Electric power. Did you say something about electric 
power? 

Mr. Weis. Oh, I said that the Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire was completing an entirely new additional unit at the present 
time. 

Mr. Rivers. So they have plenty of power. 

Mr. Wetts. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Wetts. But they won’t have if any of those transmission lines 
went out. The power that is transmitted off the area, up into New 
Hampshire—— 

Mr. Rivers. So your testimony is it would be just a bad proposi- 
tion to locate an air base anywhere in that area of this magnitude, is 
that right? 

Mr. Wetts. I would say it is a bad place to put it, with three high- 
tension transmission lines going around the take-off. I don’t think 
any pilot would like that very well, particularly with the fog in 
that area. 

Mr. Rivers. A shortage of water, inability to maneuver because 
of the congestion to the highways, and the critical conditions that 
could exist from a power standpoint, makes that whole area a bad 
place to locate a base, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wetts. I think, myself, that a congested area of this type, with 
an existing navy yard, widening target, with—it is the second largest 
congested area in the State. 

Now, there are ample places and in fact, some members of the Air 
Force have so stated that there are ample places in the State of New 
Hampshire that would take care of the situation, without interfering 
with summer resorts and with industry and with schools and hospitals 
and creating additional traffic troubles. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wells, don’t you think that the opponents of this 
airport location are compiling a very important record for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to induce people to move into New England ? 

Mr. We ts. Well, that depends on where they try to make a 
movement. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you finished. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Wells, I think you stated that you had had some 
legislative experience in both Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Mr. Weis. This is correct. 

Mr. Kiipay. And I think it is quite evident. I want to congratulate 
you on the manner in which you presented your testimony here, of 
bringing out the high spots and putting in the detail. 
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It is my recollection when we had this matter up before—I have 
asked our counsel to attempt to locate it—that the issue involved here 
was between those persons who live in this area and those who make 
their living there, who depend upon the prosperity of the area, and 
those persons who may own estates there or may move there to retire, 
who do not depend upon the prosperity of the area. 

Now, as I understand it, you said you are practically retired. 

Mr. Weuts. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. That during your active years you were a resident of 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Weis. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And when you were ready and in a position to retire 
you moved into this very desirable area. And I noticed that when you 
enumerated the things with which this case would interfere, you named 
No. 1, a resort area. Then you said industry. Now, is it correct 
that the testimony that we have had here—is that testimony correct, 
that the cleavage here is between those persons who have to live here 
and make a living and raise their children and those persons who 
would like to maintain it as a nice quiet, secluded resort area? 

Mr. Wetts. I can’t make that distinction. 

To me, a naval hospital within such a short distance means a great 
deal. To me, the fact that you have 10 schools within such a short 
distance means a great deal. 

Mr. Kixpay. I don’t understand just how an operational base is 
going to interfere with these schools. I want to say I think they are 
the prettiest campuses I have seen. I have never been up there, but I 
have the pictures here. 

Mr. Writs. I don’t have reference to University of New Hampshire, 
and Phillips Exeter. Their cause has been presented here. I am 
referring to public schools in the city of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Kiupay. Oh. 

Mr. Weis. You realize that this take-off is within about half a 
mile of the business district, or about a mile of the business district of 
Portsmouth and the residential area runs up to about a half mile of 
the take-off. 

Mr. Kitpay. I still don’t get your point. I happen to live in San 
Antonio, Tex., and the only airfields we have there are Randolph, 
Kelly, Brooks, Lackland. ‘They just surround the city on all sides. 
I don’t understand where the idea of the proximity of a field to a 
city constitutes any hazard to the city. 

Mr. Wexts. Well, I think perhaps the public there in Portsmouth 
at the time didn’t appreciate the fact until they had a lot of these 
accidents down in Elizabeth and other places. Here you are crowd- 
ing in—realize the State of New Hampshire has an 18 mile seacoast. 
Now, about a mile of it is taken up with this proposition. You are 
running right up into Gray Bay, which I understand some agency 
of the Government was looking to improve as a summer resort. 

And summer resort business is important to the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Kirpay. I agree. 

Mr. Wetus. Then you have Rye, Rye Beach, Boars Head, Hamp- 
ton Beach, and Seabrook Beach, which takes up that whole 17-mile 





area, 
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If you saw the crowds there during the summer on Saturdays or 
any other holiday, you would appreciate the fact that we do feel that 
it would have a very adverse effect. 

Mr. Kirpay. If you put six or eight thousand troops there, of the 
type that we now want to have in the Air Force, and the type we are 
actually getting in the Air Forces because we are paying properly and 
giving them a career, the crowds that vou see there now, they are 
going to look very insignificant, I can assure you of that for very 
practical 

Mr. Wetrs. What 

Mr. Kitpay. The crowds you have now are going to seem insignifi- 
cant when you have the type of people that we are now getting into 
the Air Force, and the numbers that would come to your resort 
territory. 

Mr. We tts. I bring up the question of housing again. The navy 
yard wanted 1,2000 housing units immediately. They don’t know 
where they are going to get them. This will add about 3,000 more 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Brooks. You object to them bringing in these military families 
because they do create additional congestion / 

Mr. Weis. Well, not only on that account—— 

Mr. Brooks. Yet, the testimony shows, one of your own men said 
that within a radius of 20 miles I believe there is about 100,000 people. 
Isn’t that correct? I don’t call that an especially congested area 

Mr. Weuts. Scarcity of housing is quite prevalent all through that 
area. And please don’t get me wrong on this objection, but ‘simply 
it is a problem to take care of the housing of these additional 3,000 
units in that area at the present time, and will continue to be a real 
problem. 

I don’t want to have the chairman feel that I am objecting to the 
personnel that may be brought in there. That is farthest from my 
thoughts. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are objecting to the number and not. the quality 
of the personnel, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. We ts. I am objecting to the difficulty of taking care of the 
number in that area, if that clarifies it. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. It isthe policy of the Air Force to try to integrate these 
officer and civilian personnel and enlisted personnel as much as pos: 
sible, into the communities. IT have in mind my own community. 
One of the things they look for is adequate schooling, so you don’t 
have to get out here in an area and build schools from the ground up 
and provide every sort of community necessity, Just the same as going 
into a wilderness, like I understand Limestone Base had to go, where 
they had to build everything, a terrifically expensive undertaking. 
Do you know of any community outside of this community in New 
England or that part of the world where any kind of conveniences 
could be afforded to these people who would have to come and fashion 
an air base for the protection of this country and for the protection 
of New England? 
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Mr. Wexts. I am not very expert on locating places and knowing 
all the details of what is required for an air base, but it does seem to 
me that this particular spot is an exceedingly congested area and when 
you refer to the schools, it is going to be ex pensive to somebody in 
order to take care of this additional personnel because practically 
every community in that area today is facing a problem on schools. 

Mr. Rivers. So that it wouldn’t be well to go either in that part of 
New Hampshire or that part of Maine where Kittery is, for any sort 
of an installation ? 

Mr. Weis. Well, not quite in that particular area, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rivers. Kittery, Maine, and Portsmouth, N. H., are the same 
towns. 

Mr. Wetts. Oh, yes; that is where part of the navy yard is. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me finish this. 

And therefore, to go anywhere in that area—you have a shortage 
of water. The water table is continuing falling, as you said. You 
have a shortage of schools in that whole area. You have a shortage 
of housing in that whole area. You have a shortage of highways in 
that whole area, particularly in the congested period of the shift turn 
of Kittery, at the navy yard. 

So your testimony Is that entire area can stand no more industry 
at the present time, whether Air Force or anything else. 

Mr. Weuts. I wouldn’t put it quite as broadly at that. But I will 
agree with all your previous statements, that there is a shortage of 
those things that you have enumerated. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Wettrs. Is there any other question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Bares. I just wanted to follow up on the question that Mr. 
Kilday asked. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Regarding the proximity of this airfield to the schools— 
the point that you were making, at least I believe that the point you 
were trying to make is that you were somewhat fearful of a repetition 
of what has happened in Elizabeth, N. J., is that correct ? 

Mr. Wetis. That is very true, in addition to the fact—if you will 
note the sound area that was discussed by the engineering this morn- 
ing, you will find it would be pretty difficult to conduct classes in 
some of those schools. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions # 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate what you intend to say, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. In view of the fact that we are a small minority, I 
would like to leave these statements from various town officials, if 
there is no objection. 


RESUME OF WATER SuppPLly CONDITIONS IN SOUTHEASTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This brief report has been prepared for the towns of Durham, Greenland, 
Lee, Madbury, Newington, Rye, and Stratham at the request of Mr. Louis 
deRochemont. 
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NOTE ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WATER SUPPLIES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire is unusually favored with varied water resources suited for 
public and private use. 

Public supplies are obtained primarily from lakes or wells of large capacity. 
Industry is dependent upon our streams or public water supply. The rural 
population is served by dug, drilled, or driven wells and springs. 

In general, these sources of supply are quite adequate because of quite uni- 
form precipitation distribution throughout the year and the rarity of prolonged 
droughts. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTHEASTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rural water supplies are essentially equal to those elsewhere in the State. 
In marked contrast, however, public water supplies are quite limited. There 
are several explanations for this. These are: 

1. The major streams flowing across this area are contaminated by marine 
waters in their lower courses and are polluted upstream from their tidal estuaries. 

2. The largest body of open water is Great Bay, a saltwater bay. 

3. Fresh water lakes of significant size are absent. 

4. The area is one of high population and industrial density. 

5. The area is one of increasing population density and industrial growth. 

As a consequence of the above facts, public water supplies have been restricted 
primarily to subsurface sources of supply and new subsurface resources have 
had to be developed from time to time to meet the increasing demand. 

There are as definite limits to ground water supplies as there are to the more 
readily observed limitation of surface water supply. 

In general, only as much water may be withdrawn from an aquifer as may 
be replaced by absorption of precipitation or recharging from a surface supply. 
If this rate is exceeded, there will be a general lowering of the water table with 
the decrease or cessation of production of the shallower wells. In southeastern 
New Hampshire there is an additional hazard. Lowering of the water table 
below sea level will permit salt water contamination from the sea, Great Bay, 
or the numerous tidal estuaries traversing the area. It should be noted, also, 
that there is little opportunity of recharge in this area, except from direct absorp- 
tion of rain or melted snow. 


EXAMPLE OF LIMITATION IN LOCAL SUPPLY 


The vigorous growth of the city of Portsmouth made necessary the expansion 
of its water supply. Expansion from Portsmouth was first into the Newington 
area and then into Greenland. Because of the overpumping of the Greenland 
well during the period of heavy water demand during World War II, the local 
water table was lowered sufficiently to cause many shallow wells in the Green- 
land area to go dry, and the large springs of the area to greatly decrease their 
flow. 

Water Supply with reference to the proposed Newington Air Base: It is my 
understanding that the base is to occupy the site of one of Portsmouth’s major 
sources of water supply. If this supply is cut off either by destruction of the 
wells, or significantly reducing the area of absorption which directs rain water 
to these wells, this would probably reduce the cities’ water supply to a critically 
low level, without considering the needs of the base itself. 

If it is proposed to supply water to Portsmouth and the base, from new and 
more distance sources of supply, such proposals should be examined critically 
to see whether the new developments would interfere with the present and an- 
ticipated future needs of the towns expected to provide the new supply. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. R. Meyers, 
Geologist, New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission. 


Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman. What do you mean that you are a part 
of a small minority? I thought you represented a part of a great 
majority. 

Mr. Weis. Well, we think so, but we were designated this morning 
as a small minority. 

Mr. Cotz. Oh, you mean in view of the characterization that some- 
body has made with respect to you. 
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Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to say that he speaks with rather a loud 
and somewhat of a conclusive voice, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

If not, Senator Hartnett. 

Mr. Hartnett. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the probable im- 
pact of the base on the University of New Hampshire at Durham, I 
would like to call on Mr. McGrath, who is the treasurer of the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Brooks. Just come forward, Mr. McGrath. Will you have a 
seat, sir / 

Mr. McGrarnu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You are the Treasurer of the University of New 
Hampshire ¢ 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Would you give us briefly, sir, your ideas about this 
situation ? 

Mr. McGraru. I will give you a very brief summary of a state- 
ment which I prepared which I propose to leave for the committee. 

Mr. Smarr. State your full name, Mr. McGrath. 

Mr. McGrarn. My name is R. C. McGrath. I am treasurer of the 
University of New Hampshire, at Durham, N. H., which is just about 
5 miles of the proposed air base. The trustees of the University of 
New Hampshire have not previously taken a definite position for or 
against the Newington Air Base. Its reasons are twofold. 

(1) The University of New Hampshire is a publicly supported 
institution receiving both Federal and State appropriations for its 
support. 

(2) The University of New Hampshire, as a land grant institution, 
maintains both Army and Air Force ROTC units. 

Mr. Corts. That is hardly a valid explanation for the board of 
trustees not to take a position. 

Mr. McGratH. Well, whether that is so or not, the board hasn’t up 
to this time. Whether it does or not, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Brooks. Couldn’t you fairly state that since they have taken 
no position, and they know this is coming in, that they are not opposing 
it then? 

Mr. McGrarn. Well, not necessarily. I think there is a difference 
of opinion among members of the board. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, if they are opposing it, then they have taken a 
position ¢ 

Mr. McGraru. There are those members of the board who have 
authorized me to attend the meeting and present some of the disad- 
vantages to the university. 

Mr. Brooxs. Can you give us the advantages also, or will they per- 
mit you to do that? 

Mr. McGraru. The advantages to the university are largely tied 
up with the possibility of a ROTC Air Force student having an op- 
portunity to observe or at least get some practical experience as part 
of their program at the base. However 





Mr. Price. Can you give us the number of the board who sup- 
ported it, and the number that opposed it ? 

Mr. McGrath. I can’t, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I didn’t hear you, Mr. McGrath. 
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Mr. McGrarn. I can’t give the number who are in favor and who 
are opposed. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would I be correct in assuming that a majority of 
your board authorized you to appear here 4 

Mr. McGraru. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any convictions on this personally ¢ 

Mr. McGrarn. I have certain convictions which I can outline very 
briefly. I think we are confronted with the necessity of finding 
personnel, particularly maintenance personnel, to operate the uni- 
versity. It has been pointed out previously that the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard does take a good share of the available personnel in the 
area. 

When the navy yard is booming, the university is short of mainte- 
nance personnel. When the navy yard is down, we have plenty of 
personnel. Right now, the navy yard is booming and we are definitely 
concerned with the possibility of securing suflicient personnel to op- 
erate the university plant. 

With another Federal agency in the area, we will find ourselves in 
just that much more difficult position to secure personnel, because the 
area is not a labor surplus area. It is a labor shortage area 

Mr. Brooks. I must confess your statements are certainly contrary 
to what we have been told about New England recently, about surplus 
of manpower there and movement of industry into other sections of 
the country, leaving unemployment and all of those things. 

Mr. McGraru. I think, sir, a previous speaker has already sug- 
gested what a survey the Portsmouth Unemployment Division 
indicated, that there was not a surplus of labor and the number of 
unemployables are small. 


Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just say for the 
record—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. That the shortage or availability of labor up there 


depends on just where you live. In other words, it is an area shortage 
or condition, rather than one that prevails through the entire area. 

For instance, in your mill towns, many people are unemployed, 
but in an area like Portsmouth, which has been building recently, the 
situation is different. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Then there are sociological disadvantages to the 
university. The university is located in a country community and 
people seek that for their sons and daughters. As we expand the 
housing—the necessity of finding housing moves closer to Durham, 
we are going to have a less desirable place in which students will 
live. 

I am sure that parents consider that very seriously when they are 
looking for a college to send their sons and daughters. 

Mr. Kirpay. Well, Mr. McGrath, I don’t think you want to leave 
the implication that parents, in sending their children off to college. 
don’t want them to be in proximity to Air Force personnel, do you? 

Mr. McGraru. I think very definitely that the highest type per- 
sonnel is in the Air Force, without question. I think we would 
welcome them from that point of view. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, just what do you mean about there being socio- 
logical questions involved ? 
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Mr. McGrarn. It means we are bringing more migratory labor 
into the area as well, civilian labor as well, and in bringing in a larger 
group, and as we increase the demands for housing in the area immedi- 
ately adjacent to Durham, we shall be facing a less desirable situation 
for a country-located college. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn’t it be a definite economic asset to the com- 
munity, then, if you are bringing new lifeblood into the community ¢ 

Mr. McGraru. It will not, as far as the university is concerned, 
definitely, because—— 

Mr. Price. Why wouldn't it? You would have more sources to 
draw your students on later on, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. McGrarn. Right now, sir, we have more jobs available for 
students than we can find students to fill. 

Mr. Rivers. As the textile industry moved South, where it should 
have started off, don’t you think that those textile employees are com- 
ing into Portsmouth, if they want to stay in New England? They 
are not going to stay in these deserted villages like New Bedford and 
New River, about which I am thoroughly conversant, and you don’t 
think they will stay there because of some socialogical problem that 
will present itself to the University of New Hampshire? 

Mr. McGratu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they are not going to. They are coming 
where they can get something to eat. If they want to stay in New 
Hampshire, they are going where they can get a job. 

Mr. McGrarit. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. You can call them migrants or whatever you want. 
And the Air Force alone, or any other Government installation, is 
not going to bring in an entirely different group of people, if you 
catch the point. 

Mr. McGraru. That is quite right, sir, but we are facing then, a 
shortage of housing for personnel, and that becomes a very serious 
problem in the whole area. 

Mr. Rivers. As long as you have a labor market, that is not—as 
long as you have an availability of positions and the labor market is 
not sufficiently plentiful to provide labor, you are going to have a 
housing shortage. 

Mr. Brooks. As I understand it, you don’t have rent control. In 
my community they have rent control and I imagine in a great many 
places of the United States. But yours is easing enough now not 
to justify rent control, isn’t that true @ 

Mr. McGraru. Rent control is off in that area. It probably should 
go on again without much question in pang ri provide housing at 
reasonable rates, not only for people coming in, but for our own 

faculty as well. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. McGrath, you stated that the University of New 
Hampshire is a State-supported and federally aided institution. Now 
the Governor of New Hampshire has supported this project. Did 
any member of your board bring their opposition to the attention of 
the Governor / 

Mr. McGratn. I think the Governor is open-minded and wants us 
to get all the information and likewise present the disadvantages as 
we see it from the university. 
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Mr. Price. I don’t believe that is correct. And I would like to read 
into the record here the Governor’s position as far as it was developed 
at the hearing a year ago: 

The Governor of New Hampshire called up the Secretary of Air, Mr. Finletter, 
and expressed his interest in this case. 

Now, if he went to the trouble of making a long-distance telephone 
call, he must be interested in it. 

And he assured the Secretary that his office, and so far as he knew, the 
preponderance of the people, the vast majority of the people in the State of 
New Hampshire, wished to support this effort. He realized there was some 
inconvenience involved to the people in the immediate locality, but he did not 
consider that as a controlling factor. 

Mr. McGrati. I think, however, that the Governor knows I am 
here. 

Mr. Price. Well, then, what is his position now ? 

Mr. McGraru. I can’t say what his position is. 

Mr. Price. We were faced with the difficulty a year ago. All of 
these officials were 100 percent for this project. Now, are they wishy- 
washy on it? Are they against it today or what? 

Mr. McGrarn. I can’t speak for the Governor, say. 

Mr. Brooxs. In speaking for the committee, though, I don’t think 
you are helping the committee a great deal when you come down here 
and say you have a neutral position. 

Now, if you are going to help us, why not be candid and tell us 
what you think about it and that you are not neutral, but you are 
interested in the proper and orderly development of a great com- 
munity which you represent. 

Mr. McGrarn. I am interested. We are concerned about the noise 
problem from the bombers, and located as we are only 5 miles from 
the base and the pattern of flight may be such it won’t be too serious. 
We don’t know. That is what we are trying to find out. 

We haven't had any opportunity thus far to get any specific state- 
ment showing exactly what the flight pattern is as far as the univer- 
sity is concer med, how high they are going to fly or anything of the 
kind. 

That is what we would like to find out, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Kirpay. Well, on the question of noise, we live most of our 
time right here. The flight pattern of the National Airport comes 
over here. If you have spent any time in the Pentagon, you know 
the flight pattern from the National Airport and Bolling Field and 
the Naval Air Base and Anacostia comes right over there. 

We lived with that here for quite a long time. Down in my area, 
we have lived with it. We have had schools under it. The only peo- 
ple who have ever complained in my area are those who still plow 
with mules. The noise of airplanes scares the mules, but it doesn’t 
bother the fellow who plows with the tractor. 

Mr. Netson. If the gentleman from Texas will bear with me, I 
didn’t think they had any such people down there. 

Mr. Kinpay. We have a few. They are Yankees who have moved 
down. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Coir. May I just point out to the gentleman from Texas that 
the noise that we Fadia under comes not ‘only from the outside, but 
very often from the inside of our workshop. So we are bedeviled on 
both sides from noise. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The only serious repercussions I have heard from 
these flight patterns is the bill now pending before the Judiciary 
Committee where somebody who had a lot of foxes had a case against 
the Government for the planes flying over, whatever you call the 
place where they raise foxes, and the foxes quit propagating because 
he said it disturbed them too. That is the only serious thing I have 
seen as a result of airplane noise. 

Mr. McGraru. Therefore, my mission is to set forth the unfavor- 
able influences that might be expected to result from the construction 
and operation of a jet bomber base only 5 miles from the university. 

If the air base were to be located at Newington strictly for strate- 
gic military purposes, the university could not conceivably question 
any location that might be essential for national defense. 

‘The only advantage accruing to the university from an air base 
at Newington might be that university students in the ROTC Air 
Force might have the opportunity to study, observe, and otherwise 
advance their Air Force training at a nearby air base. 

However, the university is only 10 miles from Grenier Air Field in 
Manchester and no particular advantages or benefits have accrued to 
university ROTC Air Force students from that institution. The only 
service received at Grenier Air Base has been physical examinations 
for reserve officer candidates in both Army and Air Force units. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the air base at Newington would 
not afford additional student training facilities for university ROTC 
Air Force officer candidates to any larger extent than has been the 
case of Grenier Air Base in Manchester. 

My remarks, therefore, are directed to the distinct disadvantages 
to the university that would result from the construction of an air 
base in such close proximity to the university campus. These remarks 
are divided into two categories—economic and sociological. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


On March 12, the writer testified at a hearing on the proposed rate 
of 1.8116 for common labor in the construction of the air base. 
copy of the brief of March 12, exhibit A, is attached as a part of this 
testimony. 

In that brief it was stated that the proposed wage rates were en- 
tirely inconsistent with wage rates in this area; that this is not a sur- 
plus labor area; and that further labor requirements would intensify 
the labor shortages that now exist. 

It seems to follow that whenever the highest wage rates are paid, 
prices and the cost of living are correspondingly high. This is amply 
borne out by national studies of wage rates and the cost-of-living 
index in urban areas throughout the country. 

The higher wage rates paid on Federal projects would soon be re 
flected in the higher price charges for commodities throughout the 
area. With the limited funds available to the University of New 
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Hampshire, its faculty and staff would thus find that faculty salaries 
would be depreciated in terms of purchasing power of the dollar to a 
degree that would reduce their modest standards of living so mark- 
edly that they would face the necessity of leaving the area. Thus 
the University of New Hampshire would lose competent personnel 
because of its inability to find the funds to increase salaries in pro- 
portion to the rise in the cost of living throughout this area. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


The University of New Hampshire at the present time has the dis- 
tinct advantages of being located within easy reach of both the moun. 
tains and the seashore. It is likewise not too far distant from urban 
centers so that a comparatively short drive offers the advantages of 
the city. Students have come to the University of New Hampshire 
because of these advantages and the further advantage of college life 
in a country community. 

Parents and guardians of young women select the University of 
New Hampshire as a co-educational institution having all the ad- 
vantages mentioned. It is our sincere belief that the enrollment of 
women students would be materially reduced as the impact of the 
air base upon college life in Durham began to be fully realized. 

It is anticipated that it would be much more difficult to secure a 
normal social life for the women students. There are always in- 
creased problems of social administration wherever there is an influx 
of noncollege folk on the college community whose interests do not 
coincide with educational objectives. 

The problems presented by alcoholic beverages would probably be 
intensified. The problem with resident students is one which colleges 
and universities find it difficult to handle even under the best circum- 
stances, and with the commingling of students, military personnel, 
and more migratory civilian personnel in the area the problem would 
become just that much more acute. 

The writer has recently seen statements concerning the problem 
of noise in the take-offs, landings, and flights of bombers of the 
character that it has been reported will be attached.to this base. 
Therefore, the problem of noise and interference with work in classes 
and laboratories will be of such serious consequence that it will be 
extremely detrimental to the normal functions of an educational 
institution. 

With jet bombers hovering so close to the runways only 5 miles from 
the university campus, the ‘effect cannot fail to be disruptive. The 
hazards to the 3,000 students attending the institution, and particu- 
larly those vine in dormitories, frater nity and sorority houses are 
of major consequence. A college campus is a compact unit of housing 
and classroom facilities, compact because it is necessary to plan for 
the shortest reasonadle distances between housing fac ilities and class- 
room buildings. <A single bomber failure could result in he savy loss 
of human life which cannot be replaced and srtepababe damage to 
university property which the State cannot afford to rebuild. 

In conclusion, it would seem that if there were no location for the 
base other than at Newington, and in order to provide war-time pro 
tection for this region, no one could or would object to the location 
of an air base at Newington. The university would gladly accept 
the hardships and difficulties that would follow such an emergency 
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However, that initial situation has not been shown to exist and the 
establishment of an air base at Newington might well be detrimental 
to the educational, social, and economic progress of this area. 


Exuisrr A 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND C. MCGRATH, TREASURER, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, RELATIVE TO THE EFFECT OF PROPOSED WAGE RATES AT THE NEWINGTON 
Arr BASE, N. H., ON THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AT DURHAM 


My name is Raymond C. McGrath, and I am treasurer of the University of 
New Hampshire, which is located at Durham, N. H. 

I appear to offer testimony on the effect of the proposed wage of $1.811%4 an 
hour for common labor in relation to the retention and procurement of personnel 
to maintain the operating functions of the university. 

May I explain that the university is one of the land-grant educational institu- 
tions created by the Land Grant Act of 1862 and supported largely by public 
funds. Its purpose is to provide educational opportunity for students of limited 
means. 

Durham is located in close proximity to the area set aside for the Newington 
Air Base. It may be debatable whether the location of the air base in Newington 
is an unmixed blessing for the surrounding communities, and that question 
seems to have had ample discussion from both protagonists and antagonists, but 
the effec established on a scale exceeding the ability of indus- 
trial and commercial establishments to compete for personnel is of grave concern 
not only to the immediate area but likewise to the economy of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

The university has never had sufficient funds to compete with industrial wage 
rates in this section despite generous support from the State. It has had to rely 
on the loyalty of personnel who find over the years that the university is a good 
place in which to work, and that there are compensations in a college community 
that have a tendency to offset the more remunerative monetary inducements 
elsewhere. 

The university has offered an annual wage, vacations, and sick-leave perqui- 
sites that have to a degree retained that loyalty. Its present annual wages for 
those in the general labor category ranges from $2,000 to $2,600 on an annual 
basis, which when translated into an hourly rate, discounting holidays, vacation 
and sick-leave allowances, would represent a range of 94 cents to $1.23 an hour. 

However, there comes a time in the ascending scale of wages when the univer- 
sity, through its lack of sufficient funds, cannot raise wages in stride with infla- 
tionary trends. It is at such times that the younger members of the staff become 
restive, and conclude that they must seek employment elsewhere. 

The university has always had to vie for its laboring force with the Ports- 
mouth navy yard. That competition became acute during World War II expan- 
sion days at the Navy Yard, and again has threatened to assume major propor- 
tions as the work at the yard has been accelerated. 

The selection of Newington as the site of the new air base has served to accen- 
tuate the problem. Instead of one Government agency drawing on the working 
force of the area, there will now be two such agencies competing with each other 
and with industry and commercial establishments for the limited available labor 
force of this area. I have seen nothing thus far in releases from the Federal 
Government indicating that this is a labor-surplus area. 

As a publicly supported educational institution, the university on new construc- 
tion has requested the commissioner of labor of the State “to determine the rate 
of wages to be paid on each job” in accord with chapter 214, Revised Laws of 
New Hampshire, 1942. 

This pertains to construction of new buildings, but does not apply to the ordi- 
nary maintenance work of the institution. It is small wonder that maintenance 
employees eye with concern the published rates for common labor on an ascend- 
ing scale with each building while the university cannot meet such increases for 
maintenance staff. 

One may wonder at times how the rates are established except possibly that 
the union decides what the rate should be and each new public building becomes 
an invitation to raise the going rate again. Present and proposed rates are not 
reflected in what the municipalities are presently offering. 
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The experience at the University concerning construction labor rates furnished 
by the commissioner has been as follows: 


Service building and garages, engineering building, heating plant, water filtration 
plant addition, September 1948 
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Mason's tenders and mortar. mixers... . 5 zion Boag 
New dormitories for men and women, June 1950 
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Remodeling of Fairchild Hall, April 1951 
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If the university maintenance employees have looked with longing eyes at these 
rates, it will certainly be difficult fer them to resist the proposed higher rates for 
common labor at the air base. 

It is recognized that there may be more lost time in construction work where 
weather conditions occasioned forced cessation of activity periodically, but even 
when this is considered there appears little justification for so wide a spread in 
the going rates for this project in contrast with the going rates in industry and 
surrounding municipalities. 

The effect on the labor supply in not only the immediate but in an enlarged 
area of the State will cause serious shortages of personnel in private employment 
because of Government wages that will be partially paid in the form of taxes by 
those with whom the Government is in competition for the limited labor supply. 

For institutions, such as the university, the impact will be more serious as the 
drain on the labor supply becomes greater with the twofold governmental compe 
tition at the navy yard and the Newington Air Base. How the university will be 
able to hold or recruit 200 maintenance workers such as janitors, ground and 
yard crew, farm laborers, and other general laborers and even more skilled 
workers under university wage scales contrasted with the proposed wage pre- 
sents a problem for which there is no immediate solution. 

Therefore, sir, I express my concern at the promulgation of an hourly rate for 
eommon labor at the Newington Air Base that is so manifestly inconsistent with 
the going rate for common labor in this entire area. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator. 

Mr. Harrnerr. Mr. Chairman, rather than introducing further 
oral evidence, I would like, with your permission, to complete the 
record in certain respects. 

I would like to offer and leave with the committee a map showing 
the distribution of population on which T have noted the location of 
Portsmouth, as compared, for instance, with that of Limestone, where, 
of course, there is another base. 

In addition to that, I should like to introduce several copies of a 
map showing the distribution of population in New Hampshire itself, 
indicated by brown markings on the outline of the State, to indicate 
that there are a variety of other places in which the density of 
population is considerably less. 

Now further, with your permission, IT would like to introduce a 
memorandum or statement from William G. Saltonstall, the principal! 
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of Exeter Academy, in Exeter, which is in this area, Mr. Saltonstall 
having been at the conference of Mr. Finletter but not being able to 
get here today. 

Now, in addition to that, if I may, I should like to introduce one of 
the items that has been touched on but has not, I think, been given 
the treatment that you gentlemen may feel necessary, and that is this 
question of possible or probable undesirability of the area because 
it is on the sea coast and is foggy. 

Now, in that connection, I would like to introduce a let ter from 
Donald H. Chapman, professor of geology at the University of New 
Hampshire, the United States W eather Bureau, dated May 20, in 
which he indicates that at least one of the reasons why the weather 
station was moved from, or at least was not located in Portsmouth, 
but located some distance away in Durham was that the fog was a 
major factor in the Portsmouth area, on the sea coast. 

In addition to that—— 

Mr. Cotr. Before you leave that, does his statement show the inci- 
dence of fog in Portsmouth ? 

Mr. Harrnert. I have in a separate statement, sir, a summary of 
the hours of fog signal operation, which is, as I understand it, what 
you are asking, in effect, showing the number of hours during each 
month in which it was foggy enough to have to sound the fog horn 
at Portsmouth, there at the coast. 

Now, those run for 1950 and the last 6 months for 1951 and the first 
3 months of 1952. The largest month, August of 1951, there were 
174 hours in which the fog signal had to operate. Now, I think, 
having in mind that there are 30 days in the month, that almost 6 
hours a day, one-quarter of a day, each day on the average, was foggy 
enough so that, as we see it, there could be a hazard to the pilots and, 
of course, to the area generally. 

Now, I recoguize—— 

Mr. Brooks. Our friend, Professor Koppen, didn’t mention that in 
his statement. 

Mr. Harrnerr. No, I believe he didn’t sir. Of course, he is not a 
resident of that area and not too familiar with the situation, but I 
think it may be a matter of common knowledge that with conditions 
foggy enough to require a fog horn, in the very area which is in the 
approaches to this runway, that is in Portsmouth, that certainly there 
would be at least a potential major hazard to operation. 

Mr. Corr. Well, is it correct that the fog density for shipping 
and I assume that is the kind of fog you are referring to when you 
speak of fog horn, that it is in connection with water craft, is it not 

Mr. Harrnerr,. I assume that is the primary need of it, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Fog must be more dense in order to justify blowing a 
fog horn for a water craft than it is to suspend aircraft operations, 
is that not so? 

Mr. Harrnerr. I assume it may be so. What I have in mind 
that we do have a situation involving a marked amount of fog as 
opposed to certain other areas, even as close by as Durham, which 
is at the other end of the runway, in which there apparently isn’t 
enough fog to operate or interfere with the operation of this weather 
station. 

Now I would like to make—— 
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Mr. Brooxs. Assuming this, Senator: Assuming this base has to 
be put in this general area, what location would you recommend ¢ 

Mr. Harrnerr. Well, in the first place, I would defer to the judg- 
ment of the Air Force which, as I have said 

Mr. Brooxs. You have strong convictions with reference to the fog, 
for instance. You wouldn’t recommend a foggy area, would you? 

Mr. Harrnerr. I think, in my humble opmion, and it is humble, 
it would seem to me if you could eliminate among many other factors 
the factors of fog by going some distance inland a matter of forty 
miles—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Now what part of the inland would you recommend ? 
It would have to be a flat area, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Yes, and I think I can refer, Mr. Chairman, to an 
area as far as I know, and I am reasonably sure of it, the Air Force 
has not even looked at. I am subject to correction on that. I refer 
to an area about forty miles north of here, which, as I see it, in 
terms of the jet bombers wouldn’t be a major distance. That area 
is so-called Ossipee area. It has a very considerable amount of flat 
land. It is very scarcely populated, even compared with this area, 
and I recognize that this doesn’t compare with New York or even 
Texas. 

Mr. Kitpay. Senator, we have many places in Texas where you can 
put this, but it happens that for the defense of the country it is not 
needed in Texas. 

Mr. Harrnerr. I recognize that—— 

Mr. Price. Can anyone in the Air Force tell us whether they have 
looked at the area which has been mentioned ? 

Mr. Bares. Wolfeboro. 

Mr. Harrnerr. I would be glad to hear them reply to that, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Ossipee is about forty miles north of Portsmouth? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Yes, about 45 miles. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that within your senatorial district? 

Mr. Harrnett. No, it is not. 

Mr. Price. Can anyone from the Air Force tell us where they have 
considered such a location ? 

General Mappux. I can’t remember that particular name, but we 
certainly went up in what sounds like the description of that area. 

Is this the 40-mile area in Maine? 

Mr. Harrnert. No, this is about due north of this base. 

Mr. Brooks. In New Hampshire though? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Yes, sir. 

General Mappux. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with the type of land up there? 

Mr. Hartnett. I am, sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that allegedly very fine agricultural land? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Well, so far as any land in New Hampshire is 
concerned, it may be average. It is, of course, stoney and, to my 
knowledge, there is not too much agriculture carried on there. Thera 
is a fair amount of timbering, and so on, but as far as agriculture is 
concerned, I don’t think there is very much. 

Mr. Hess. Senator, is that a sparsely populated section ? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Definitely. 

Mr. Hess. There are no utilities in there, no water supplies, no 
schools, no roads? 
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Mr. Corz. Houses? 

Mr. Harrnerr. There are not as many, certainly, as the area in 
question. 

Mr. Hess. So that if the Air Force selected that site, they would 
have to build everything ? 

Mr. Harrnerr. Well, I had understood, sir, the implication of 
your question; I think possibly that may answer it. The expense is 
going to exist for adding of utilities, water, roads, schools and 
everything else. 

Now the question is whether the Federal Government can ask 
communities, which in many cases to my knowledge are at or near 
the limit at least not only of their borrowing capacity but of their 
taxing capacity, ask them to share a burden which they are not in a 
position or in fact to take over a burden which they are not in a 
position to take over. 

Now it seems to me that there must be this additional expense. 
And I might mention to the committee that my understanding is that 
this $46,000,000 which has been appropriated and which we question 
is only the beginning. And I understand through the press that 
there has already been indication at least $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 
more, and I don’t think then, I am quite sure then, that they are not 
taking into account the additional utilities which necessarily perhaps, 
but unfortunately will be foisted on the towns. 

Mr. Neuson. Are the schools in Portsmouth now overcrowded ? 

Mr. Harrnerr. The schools, it is my understanding, are over- 
crowded everywhere in this area. Now I can cite Dover, for instance. 
We have completed or are completing at a cost of seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars, which is a lot of money for a small city 
in New Hampshire, a new school, which incident: lly will be almost 
directly in the flight pattern—well, I won’t say flight pattern, but 
within the lane of this airstrip. And I point here, in the southwesterly 
part of the settlement of Dover, to the location of that school. 

Now that school, even in the process of being built, is not adequate 
to take care of our pupils. It is a new elementary school and we 
will need another one in the northerly part of town. We need it 
now when we will have to build it within a matter of two or three 
years. 

Now whether it is equitable to require cities which are in my 
opinion not able to stand this burden, to undertake it, is a question, 
I think, this committee undoubtedly will consider seriously. Again, 
if movement were made north as to the location of this air field, 
one very major factor, it seems to me, would be eliminated, and that 
is the expense of the land. 

Now land in the area we are talking about now would cost consider- 
ably more than land 40 miles north. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now about how much an acre? 

Mr. Harrnerr. In Ossipee, sir, you mean north of here? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, in this area, and then in the other area, too, so 
we could have a comparison. 

Mr. Harrnerr. Well, it would have to be a matter of guesswork, 
but I would be willing to be quoted that my guess was that it would 
be thirty times as expensive at least. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Well, how much in dollars? I mean how many dollars 
would you have to pay for an acre of land in this area, as compared 
to the other area / 

Mr. Harrnerr. It would be next to impossible to average it. I am 
afraid, not being an expert in real estate, that I simply wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Kinpay. Is this land around Portsmouth worth $500 an acre, 
a thousand dollars an acre, two dollars an acre or what ¢ 

Mr. Harrnerr. I think it would be worth a great deal more than $2 
an acre. I should say $500 or a thousand dollars, at least, for land 
which is away from the roads. 

Mr. Kirpay. $500 or $1,000. That is pretty good land. 

Mr. Harrnerr. Well, those are figures that you mentioned. I don’t 
like to suggest that they are closer to one than the other. They may 
not be accurate because I am not in a position to state. 

Mr. Coir. What is it, open farmland or residential land or what 
kind of land is it ¢ 

Mr. Harrnerr. In the Newington area 

Mr. Cote. Yes, Newington. 

Mr. Harrnerr. There is some open area. There are farms. There 
are residences. I would say, perhaps, they are divided fifty-fifty, but 
1 wouldn’t be sure, again. 

Now, if I might state and I will try to do it in two or three minutes: 
One suggestion was made that this is a controversy between people 
who have estates and are retired and people who are working. I think 
that nothing could be further from the truth than that suggestion. 
And it may have been made. 

Now, I work for a living and T have here, incidentally, just for 
example, a telegram sent to Styles Bridges a few days ago, signed 
by a group of people, all of whom are working people. Now there are 
many more, I know, besides the people that have signed that who are 
not retired, who are not living on estates. So it seems to me that the 
suggestion along that line, while it may have been made, was definitely 
misleading. 

As to the suggestion that the Governor of New Hampshire may 
have been favorable to the air base, I think—— 

Mr. Price. It is not a suggestion, Senator. It is a matter of record. 
He called the Secretary of Air and went on record as saying it. 

Mr. Harrnerr. What I had in mind pointing out in that connection, 
sir, was that that happened about a year ago and I am perfectly sat- 
isfied, in fact, it was suggested this morning, that these matters of 
security may prevent the dissemination of the exact information as to 
what is going to happen. But I am certain in my own mind the Gov- 
ernor didn’t know more than I did about it then, and I think probably 
I would have said a year ago the same thing. 

Mr. Price. T hope you can see the postion of the committee here. 
The matter was up for approval a year ago. 

Senator Harrnerr. I understand that. 

Mr. Price. And it went to the proper officials of the State of New 
Hampshire and most of them approved it. Now, you can’t approve it 
one year and then when the thing gets started and you put the invest- 
ment in, disapprove it because somebody disagrees a year later. 

Senator Harrnerr. Our point is the investment hasn’t been put in 
and if in the light of subsequently occurring or known facts that orig- 
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inal judgment wasn’t right, I would be willing to admit my mistake 
and I have done it in effect. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s put it this way, then. Since we have the state- 
ment of the Governor and we have had nothing to the contrary, 
wouldn’t you normally assume that he still has the same opinion 4 

Senator Harrnerr. 1 wouldn’t assume, sir. I assume — 

Mr. Brooxs. What would you assume? That he had changed ¢ 

Senator Harrnerr. I assume only that he is still, as was said here, 
looking for information as I think a great many people in New Hamp- 
shire still are and I think in the light of that additional information 
that he may very well have changed. 

Mr. Brooks. At the time he made the statement he wasn’t looking 
for information. You see what I mean, at the time he definitely rec- 
ommended that to the Committee he wasn’t looking for information. 

Senator Harrnerr. Then, I think he assumed he had sufficient in- 
formation, but I think in the light of more recent events it appears he 
has not. 

Mr. Price. Senator, I] might also point that there is considerable in- 
vestment in this already, in planning, engineering planning. 

Senator Harrnerr. Well, ase has been pointed out, some of the op- 
ponents or the opposition to the air base did exist last year, so I think 
whatever expenditures were made, while they may be unfortunate, 
and I certainly regard them as a taxpayer, they are expenditures 
which could have been avoided had this whole matter come out as it 
perhaps couldn't a year ago, be thrashed out and both sides completely 
heard and a final-wise decision rendered. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman —— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Senator, I wish you would recapitulate for me on the 
ends of your fingers the items, the factors 

Senator Harrnerr. [am sorry, would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Coie. I would like to have you recapitulate the factors relating 
to this mission which were either not known to you people a year ago 
or which have become or have developed since a year ago. What is 
there new about this controversy that didn’t exist or wasn’t known a 
year ago! 

Senator Harrnerr. In the first place, sir, to me one very important 
item is it was not known generally at least, it was not known by me 
certainly and I think by the man in the street, that this was to be a 
medium jet bomber base. It was on January 26 of this year that for 
the first time, which was after this legislation appropriating the money 
was passed, that there was any general information available in New 
Hampshire at least, that that is what was contemplated. 

Mr. Corr. How much was the authorization for this base a year ago? 

Senator Harrnerr. $46,588,000, ; 

Mr. Corr. You don’t mean to say the people of New Hampshire 
thought the Federal Government was going to spend nearly $50 
million for an air base at Portsmouth just to send off sail planes? 

Senator Harrnerr. No. I have in mind, sir, this, and one of the 
loudest proponents of the base within the last three weeks has been 
quoted in the paper as saying he apparently still understands that it 
is a jet fighter base or at least a fighter base there for the protection 
of the area against the increased hazard which we submit would 
exist because—— 
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Mr. Core. All right. At any rate, that is No.1. You now know 
that it is to be a jet bomber base ? 

Senator Harrnerr. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. What else? 

Senator Harrnerr. The impact on utilities. 

Mr. Coir. That existed irrespective of whether it would be a fighter 
base, sail plane base, or bomber base. Were not the impact on the 
utilities known a year ago? 

Senator Harrnerr. Perhaps I should say the extent of the impact 
was not common knowledge then or was not even known to people. 
Ferhaps being laymen, we didn’t look into that question. 

Mr. Cotz. You mean, then, the fact that it is a bomber base makes 
the impact on utilities greater than would have been if it were not a 
bomber base ? 

Senator Harrnerr. No, I don’t mean that. I mean in either event, 
whatever kind of base it was, we simply didn’t have the information 
as laymen, of how much it would effect utilities and of course in the 
background was the other, perhaps unwarranted, assumption that the 
Federal Government might be intending to supply some of the addi- 
tional utilities which now appears the towns and cities will have to 
supply. 

Mr. Coir. That is two. 

Senator Harrnerr. I might add another thing, if I may continue, 
that was certainly not known, was the extent of the noise hazard, 
if I correctly understand the doctor’s statement today. Now he is 
talking about, and I think perhaps this may be a partial answer at 
least to the suggestion about the air pattern in Washington or near 
these offices, and that is that he is talking about something that is as 
I understand it 30 times what the ordinary jet fighter produces in the 
way of noise and I think he has indicated that quite a sizable area 
would be affected, none of which I think was either known or realized 
fully at that time. 

Now in connection with whether it made any difference whether it 
was a bomber base or a fighter base, I think the fact that it was the 
latter, that is, a bomber base, would tend to increase the hazard 
existing as a potential target for enemy planes. An atomic bomb 
dropping in the area of Portsmouth now would wipe out or could 
wipe out two tremendous facilities. Now I think that hazard 

Mr. Coir. Two what? 

Senator Harrnerr. It could wipe out two tremendous facilities if 
this base were put in Newington. The Kittery Air Base a mile or 
so in one direction of Portsmouth and this tremendous bomber base. 
But it would simply amount to repeating a variety of facts that have 
come to our attention or the significance of which have come to our 
attention only this year or at least not at the time this legislation 
was considered last year. 

Now I would like to make one suggestion, if I may, or comparison, 
and that is, mention was made this morning about the high expense 
of installing in Limestone. Well, now, the land-taking of course dif- 
fers. That land as would appear in one of the exhibits is relatively 
sparsely settled. If Limestone costs what the Committee considers 
a great deal of money and I am sure I do, I think we can anticipate 
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with additional—well, takings from utilities and necessity of replace- 
ment or relocation of electric utilities and so on, I think you can 
anticipate a tremendous sum which must be expended in this area 
to place this base here. 

And I think that is reflected already by the additional appropria- 
tion that seems to be necessary. 

Now, we have a considerable amount of more testimony. Some 
of it is referred to in the exhibits that we have submitted. Perhaps 
I could sum it up, or our position at least. We cannot guarantee that 
all these concerns we have will be realized to the extent that we now 
fear they will be and in that sense what we are talking about is fears. 
We are talking about the future and therefore we cannot guarantee. 
But we do say that within a relatively short distance and a distance 
which as I see it, subject to correction, wouldn’t affect the desirability 
from the point of view of getting to Russia with a plane, where most 
if not all these fears, concerns and ill effects, won't exist. That is 
if we went to Ossipee, if the Air Force went to Ossipee, it seems to 
me most, if not all, of what we are arguing to you gentlemen today 
would be eliminated as hazards. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Senator. Now if there are 
no questions — 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, IT think in view of the fact that I did 
act a little bit factitious during the Senator’s testimony I ought 
to be permitted to say that inasmuch as he is a legislator, you realize 
that these long hours of sessions—if we don’t get a little humor into 
them, we wouldn’t be able to stand them, but at the same time it 
doesn’t mean that your problem is not going to receive the most care- 
ful and serious consideration. And I don’t want it to appear in the 
record as if I had made the statement with reference to there being 
a cleavage between those persons. I do want to read into the record 
the testimony of Senator Bridges of last year, on page 1584: 

Actually it is just a small group of people who are doing this job. Some of 
them are not even residents of the State of New Hampshire. Some own prop- 
erty there who think they would be disturbed by a little noise a few thousand 
feet in the air. Perhaps they would be. But so are the boys fighting over in 
Korea disturbed by something more than a little noise. 

I happen to remember that there was some such statement in the 
record from last year and it wasn’t my appraisal. It was quoting 
from the record. 

Senator Harrnerr. I recognize that, sir. Perhaps I should have 
straightened that out for the record. I realize you were reading 
from testimony given last year or an appraisal given last year. I 
think possibly an answer to the immediate question that still exists— 
I have tried to give what I can and I am convinced in my own mind 
and I think the letter of introduction that we have from Senator 
Bridges today will indicate that he wouldn’t today say what 
apparently he did say a year ago. 

Mr. Kinpay. I haven’t seen that letter. T will read it. 

Senator Harrnerr. It has been addressed to the Chairman and 
I read it into the record. 

Mr. Corr. Senator, will you refer to that following report and 
tell me what is the next highest month, next to August ? 

Senator Harrnerr. October, 140 hours, in 1951. 
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Mr. Coir. And what is the lowest? Were there some months when 
there was no fog? 

Senator Harrnerr. None,sir. The lowest that I can find is Novem- 
ber 1951, which is 28. Then run 28, 42, 174, 95, 58, 98, 54, 90, 57, 
46, 38, 68, 32, 60, 79, and 92. | , 

Mr. Corr. That to me is a rather persuasive factor when you realize 
that one month, admitted it is the poorest, 25 percent of the time the 
airport would be presumably closed because of fog. 

Senator Harrnerr. It would seem to us that it was, sir. And it 
is reflected in the attitude of the Weather Bureau in trying to keep a 
little bit away from that area. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman—I am sure the Senator appreciates the 
fact that despite the fact that we have approved this base in the 
past, it is now a matter of law, Public Law 155, I think—I tried to 
make it plain this morning when we opened the hearings that if there 
was any reason for reconsideration, Mr. Vinson was eager to get 
that. That was the reason I wanted to go into that, and all the rest 
of us. Certainly, whatever little facetiousness which we have en- 
gaged, I am sure the Senator will realize that if we have done any- 
thing hastily, we should reconsider. I for one have been willing 
to sit here during this long hearing in this matter and T will sit as 
long as any contribution can be made. You certainly made a very fine 
presentation, sir. 

Senator Harrnerr. I appreciate your saying so. I do want to say 
if anyone has any suspicions that Tam concerned about what has been 
said here today, I recognize fully this committee will give serious 
consideration to it. It is perhaps more serious to us because it is local. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Harrnertr. But I think we have been accorded a great deal 
of courtesy and I certainly appreciate it and I know all my colleagues 
do. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your coming here, Senator, 
with your witnesses, and testifying. 

Senator Harrnerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, we will release you, 
Senator, and call Mr. Willard Lewry, Vice Chairman of the Volun- 
tary Committee to welcome the USAF. I want to say this, before we 
do that, too. ' 

I have a great svmpathy for these people of New Hampshire. I 
understand it is a very lovely community. I hope some day to be 
able to visit it. They naturally want to safeguard their, community 
and the living conditions in and around their homes. T have much 
sympathy for them. I think they ought to be commended for show- 
ing that active interest. I think furthermore, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that the Air Force should check this base, this proposed loca- 
tion, which they refer to, before we do take any real action on the 
proposition. 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Chairman, let me compliment the Senator and, 
through him, the citizens of Portsmouth for having the temerity to 
take up a cudgel with a great department of Government, the De- 
partment of the Air, which we now find complains that it doesn’t 
have the time, the money or the means to joust with. I compliment 
you for your courage, at least. 
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Senator Harrnerr. Thank you, sir, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Might I say that one reason we had the temer ity is we knew we could 
get fair treatment before this body. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now, Mr. Lewry, you are vice chairman of the Voluntary Commit- 
tee to Welcome the USAF. Is the chairman of that committee here ? 

Mr. Lewry. No, sir; the chairman was unable to come. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a written statement 

Mr. Corr. The Volunt: ary Committee for what! I don’t under- 
stand who you are or what you represent. Are we still talking about 
Portsmouth / 

Mr. Lewry. We represent the Voluntary Committee to Welcome 
the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Coie. Where? 

Mr. Lewry. Portsmouth. 

Mr. Core. I see. 

Mr. Lewry. And surrounding area. 

Mr. Core. I didn’t know that. Glad to make your acquaintance. 

Mr. Lewry. We take in a lot of territory. 

Mr. Brook. Now, sir, do you have a written statement? If you 
have, proceed with that, sir. 

aac haw You mean a written statement of what ? 


Mr. Smarr. A prepared statement of testimony, or are you just 
going to testify off the cuff? 

Mr. Lewry. I have some which is prepared and some which will be 
off the cuff. 

Mr. Brooks. I will say this parenthetically to the members of the 
Committee. It is 5:15 now and these people have come a long dis- 


stance down here and we have two more witnesses at least. 

Mr. Coir. Beside Mr. Lewry ? 

Mr. Brooks. Beside Mr. Lewry, to testify. If you want to finish 
them this afternoon, we are going to have to proceed with much more 
speed than we made heretofore. Some of us have a later meeting 
coming up about. 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Lewry. Honorable chairman and members of this august body 
and everyone in attendance. We are here representing the committee 
which was just stated. I wish to enter in the minutes of this meeting 
one of the reasons why I have taken such an active part in this 
committee. 

I had noticed an advertisement in the local newspaper appealing to 
two men with courage to take the affirmative on this proposition. 
Having waited until the day before the radio debate was scheduled, 
I volunteered and was accepted. I firmly believe the base—and our 
committee firmly believes the base is necessary for the defense of our 
country. A good many of the people at that Town Hall in Newington 
stated that if the base were necessary for defense they would be for it. 
Counting myself a patriotic citizen, I set about to find out whether 
it was necessary for defense. I wrote a telegram to Secret: ry of De 
fense for Air Finletter, and also a telegram to the President of the 
United States. 
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I would like to enter into the records of these meetings the reply 
of the Department of the Air Force, Washington, Office of the Secre- 
tary: 

Dear Mr. Lewry— 

Under date of April 11, 1952 
I refer to your recent communication addressed to the President—— 
Is it all right if I go fast? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure, go right ahead. 

Mr. Lewry (continuing) : 





In connection with the proposed Portsmouth Air Base, N. H. Your corre- 
spondence has been brought to the attention of the President and, since it is a 
matter pertaining to the Air Force, he has referred it to us for reply. 

The President of the United States has declared a state of national emergency. 
That emergency has generated a necessity to increase our military potential 
and, as a result, the Air Force has been given definite goals in connection with 
its responsibility for the air defense of the United States. 

The Air Force must be prepared to meet force with force. We must, therefore, 
modernize our aircraft to meet the increased efficiencies of our potential enemies. 
Accordingly, we are developing a jet Air Force which generates base requirements 
far in excess of those necessary to accommodate the piston type aircraft of 
World War II. Runways must be longer, closely oriented to prevailing winds, 
and capable of sustaining greater weights. Approach requirements are more 
severe, and the operational facilities to sustain them are more complex and 
expensive. In addition, the men who operate and maintain the planes must be 
more highly trained. All of these requirements must be interpreted into dollars. 
This consideration of national economy is important to all of us, not only from 
our individual tax bill but the over-all economic stability of our Nation. 

Each of these factors finds itself enmeshed in our air base plans as it is 
apparent that there can be no Air Force and no air defense of the United States 
without air bases. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, could we have these incorporated in 
the record and hear his testimony ? 

Mr. Brooxs. How much more is there, Mr. Lewry ¢ 

Mr. Lewry. It will take me about less than 3 minutes. 

Mr. Brooks. Just go ahead and complete it since you’ve begun. 

Mr. Lewry (continuing) : 


Under its expanded program, the Air Force has a definite military requirement 
for a strategic bomber base in the upper New England area. Detailed studies 
of possible sites within the area revealed that the most suitable and economical 
location was at Portsmouth, N. H. The Portsmouth Air Base will be a part of 
the Strategic Command. It is to meet a requirement for a base in the upper 
northeast portion of the United States where we can base strategic units and 
can stage and deploy other strategic units in the direction of a potential enemy. 
Portsmouth is only one of the bases needed for this requirement. As a matter 
of fact, we are still studying to find suitable locations for other bases for a 
similar requirement in the same general part of the country. 

In selecting Portsmouth, the Air Force considered many factors. These in- 
cluded geographic limitations of the area of requirement, topography, economy, 
transportation facilities, communications, utilities, and the nature and attitude 
of nearby cities of a size that could reasonably be expected to absorb the off-base 
requirements of Air Force personnel and their families. 

It is fortunate that expansion of a military structure must necessarily affect 
civilian activities within the area and cause some physical dislocations. The 
Air Force is sympathetic to those people who, by reason of military requirements, 
must be dislocated. Wherever possible, our plans are made to keep such dis- 
locations at a minimum. Those who are dislocated are compensated for their 
losses. 

During the first session of the 82d Congress, the Air Force requested authoriza- 
tion and appropriation necessary for the development of the Portsmouth Air Base. 
Congress granted the request and the Air Force is proceeding with its develop- 
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ment plans. It is essential to the defense of the country that this base be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. 

I am glad to furnish you this information. 

I would also like to enter into the records, without reading them, 
unless you want me to, the total of those who voted for and against 
the Air Base at the town meetings. I will state this, that—— 

Mr. Brooks. What town is that now ? 

Mr. Lewry. These are the town of Newington, Greenland, Strat- 
ford, Madbury, New Castle, Durham, Hampton, and Exeter, and I 
would like to say that according to this tabulation Hampton and 
Exeter voted for the base. 

Mr. Priest. Do they all favor the base? 

Mr. Lewry. No, the others did not. 

Mr. Puteri. I mean in the poll. How many are opposed ? 

Mr. Lewry. Seven were against it and two were for it. The total 
votes cast was only 3,657—1,970 voted against it 1,687 voted for it. 

Mr. Pursry. How about the businessmen in the community ? 
Have you any polls on them ? 

Mr. Lewry. I have some things to give you. 

Mr. Puitern. What does that show ? 

Mr. Lewry. I would also like to enter for the records and I will 
turn this over to you a statement which we have prepared, which I 
would like to read: 

The following represents an accurate tabulation of signatures of individuals 
and organizations, which have been checked, rechecked and double-checked, as 
attested below: 

Organizations: Local 1386 State, County, Municipal Employees Ports, 71; 
Portsmouth Central Labor Union, 500; Portsmouth, N. H. Area Building Trades 
Council A. F. L., 2,000; N. H. Department American Legion 1951-1952, 20,000; 
N. H. Dept. Veterans of Foreign Wars 1951-1952, 8,000; City Council Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1951—-representing constituted authority vested by voters— 
eligible voters 10,327, and I shall give you, gentlemen, photostatic 
copies of all these. 

Mr. Netson. What are the figures you are giving? The member- 
ship of those organizations? 

Mr. Lewry. These represent a tabulation of the signatures of indi- 
viduals and organizations in favor of the establishment of this air 
base at Portsmouth, Newington. 

Mr. Netson. You have signatures from every one ? 

Mr. Lewry. Yes, we have signatures from all these and I am going 
to give you photostatic copies in just about a minute and a half. 

Mr. Prize. Will you explain that last item you read a moment 
ago, regarding the City Council ? 

Mr. Lewry. 10,327 eligible voters are in Portsmouth, but the City 
Council of Portsmouth voted in favor of this air base. They are the 
constituted authorities of the City of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Putiery. And is the Mayor of Portsmouth supporting it also? 

Mr. Lewry. The Mayor, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What would you say is the consensus of feeling, the 
ratio for and against this air base in that group of cities and towns 
which you enumerated? I think there must have been a half dozen 
of them. 

Mr. Lewry. I would say it would be conservatively 90 to 92 percent 
or even better. 
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Mr. Rivers. Favoring the airport ¢ 

Mr. Lewry. It might be as pure as ivory soap. 

Mr. Puiteex. Would you include in that summary the opinions 
of the educational institutions that are located there / 

Mr. Lewry. Well, I would not want to include those who are con- 
ducting the educational institutions. 

Mr. Pirie. I have reference, for example, to the officials of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy and the officials of the University of the 
State of New Hampshire. I mean would you include them in that 
tabulation / 

Mr. Lewry. I would rather they answer for themselves, sir. 

Mr. Puitpin. Were they included in that tabulation ? 

Mr. Lewry. No. 

Mr. Rivers. They come under that remaining fixty-six hundredths 
of 1 percent that you left out of the ivory soap. 

Mr. Lewry. That is right. 

Mr. Piper. That is right. 

Mr. Nevson. You have the American Legion there from New 
Hampshire. Have you 20,000 signatures from the American Legion ? 

Mr. Lewry. I have it attested by the officers that there are 20,000. 

Mr. Netson. Twenty thousand membership. 

Mr. Lewry. Members, yes. 

Mr. Netson. But you do not have the signatures. You have the 
attestation of the officers of the Legion that they have a membership 
of 20,000 ? 

Mr. Lewry. Yes, sir. These I am reading as organizations. I 
shall come soon to the individual members. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, you have the attestation of the officers of the 
Legion that they have a membership of 20,000, but you do not have 
that many signatures. 

Mr. Lewry. Not that many signatures. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. In connection with the question raised by the gentleman 
from Maine, I would like to point out that the representative from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Cotton, placed in the record an extensive list of 
organizations in the State of New Hampshire that were supporting 
this air base. You will find that in the record of the committee 
hearing ee year on page 1é 87. 

Mr. Ci Le. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we limit our invitation which 
the gentleman is now extending to us to those organizations that have 
decided > *y want this airport since last year. There is no need of 
repeating all these lists of names that are already in the record as of a 
year ago. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many more do you have, sir? 

Mr. Lewry. All right Not too many It will take me about 2 
minutes, 

Mr. Cor. Just the new ones, now. 

Mr. Lewry. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, May 9, 1952. 1,800; New 
Ilampshire State Federation of Labor, May 15, 1952, 20,000; Retail 
Board Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce, May 3, 1952—IL would say 
they number about 50, 
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Individual signatures of those in favor of it, 3,048. 


We, the undersigned, certify as to the correctness of the above figures, as 
indicated : 

Mrs. J. Archie DeRochmont, chairman, petitions committee; J. Archie De- 
Rochmont. 

Attested by William H. Lewry, vice chairman, and Westley G. Dahl, publicity 
chairman. 


I would like to read, inasmuch as the city of Portsmouth was men- 
tioned, this one, and that is all that I care to read: 


Excerpt from meeting of July 5, 1951: 
VI. New Business: 
I. Councilman Neal 


Mr. Brooks. Is that the former mayor / 

Mr. Lewry. Yes: that is the former mayor. 

Councilman Neal then read the resolution reaffirming the council’s stand on 
the matter: 

“After consideration of the question of the establishment of an air base here 
in Portsmouth, during the interval from April 4, 1951, to date, the city council 
at a meeting duly held this July 5, 1951, resolved as follows: 

“The city council on the 4th day of April 1951, submitted a letter as follows: 
The city council of Portsmouth, N. H., by unanimous acclamation, wishes to 
go on record as favoring the establishment of an air base in this vicinity in order 
to further the defense of our country. It further expresses willingness to coop 
erate in the development of housing and social facilities, help in the provision of 
utilities and transportation, study of regulations relative to necessary ordinances 
for the regulations and acquisition of property. The council in addition feels 
the people of Portsmouth will on given the opportunity, share their community 
life with those stationed at such a base.’ 

“Now, therefore, we hereby reatlirm statements quoted above dated this 5th 
day of July 1951." 

Councilman Neal moved the adoption of the foregoing resolution, and Coun 
cilman Butler 

I believe he is the present mayor; in fact, he is the present 
seconded the motion. 

Councilman Simes again stated that he felt there was no need of this action. 

In a roll call vote, Mayor Margeson, Councilmen Butler, Noyes, Whitakes, 
Neal, and Mullen voted “Yes.” Councilmen Simes and Paterson voted “No.” 
Councilman Leary was absent at this time. Six having voted “Yes,” and two 
having voted “No,” the resolution was adopted. 

A true copy attest: 

AMERICO J. Betiucctr, City Clerk. 

And I would like to turn all these over to vou. And if vou will 
pardon me, there is just one more thing which will save time and 
argumentation : 

We have here a copy of a signed statement by the supervisors of the 
check list of Newington, N. H.: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

May 17, 1952—— 


We, the undersigned, being supervisors of the check-list of Newington, N. H.. 
certify that there are 3532 listed legal voters in the town of Newington. Of 
these we estimate that 282 to actively maintain their voting residence in this town 

Signed, William J. Young, and Perey E. DeRochemont. 


We can get the original if necessary. 


94066—52 No. *+8———_56 
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Here is one more. The Navy was mentioned. We have here a 
copy of a statement I shall read: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This paper will certify that—one group in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., involving some 500 employees shops 99-51—06-07-37-38, are 
fully in accord with the United States Air Force plans to establish a bomber 
base at Newington, N. H. The quicker the work of installation begins the better 
we will like it. Any activity that will provide employment, regardless, will be 
welcome at any time by us. 

It is signed by Carl T. Smith, Kenneth Foss, John Pridham, Calbe 
Burbank, William Holland, Michael Wayne, Albert Adams, George 
Jenkins, Joseph Morin, James Hume, Robert Lamber, and signed by 
Carl T. Smith, representative committee, on the 15th of May, "1952 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may | ask the witness a question ? 

Mr. Lewry, you are the Vice Chairman of the organization, what is 
the technical name of your organization / 

Mr. Lewry. The Volunteer Committee to Welcome the United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Allright. Will you give us for the record your present 
occupation, an so forth? 

Mr. Lewry. At the present time I am in the lumber brokerage 
business, and I have been for quite a while, a three-state representative 
for the Vocalene Corporation of America. 

Mr. Coir. What is that ? : 

Mr. Lewry. 1 am the agent in the States of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

Mr. Coir. What is Vocalene? 

Mr. Lewry. Intercommunicating speaker system that you just plug 
in the light socket, back and forth. 

Mr. Rivers. For the general classification, you are a businessman 
in that community; is that right? 

Mr. Lewry. I'am a businessman in that community. As to my 
antecedent history, [ have spent six to seven years in the ministry. 
I worked for the War Department, United Sti ites Engineers Depart- 
ment, on the Quoddy project. I was personnel and employment man 
there, and later the director of recreation and welfare. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I wanted that is we have asked the preced- 
ing witnesses what their connections were. 

Mr. Lewry. I can tell you from the beginning, if you want it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That isenough. That is all I asked for. 

Mr. Coir. How long have you lived in Portsmouth ? 

Mr. Lewry. Less than 6 months, but I spent the last 20 years of 
my life inthe New England states, mostly in Maine and Vermont. 

Mr. Corr. When was this committee to welcome the Air Force 
created / 

Mr. Lewry. After the Newington debate. 

Mr. Corr. Since March, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Lewry. Yes, sir; we have done all this work in less than 5 
weeks, I would say. 

Mr. Brooks. I might sav to the gentlemen of the committee that we 
have the former Mayor, Mayor Neal here. He is now Councilman, 
too. He isto testify next. 

Mr. Netson. May I ask Mr. Lewry just one question ? 

Do you have a place of business? 
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Mr. Lewryr. Yes; we have a place of business in the Hartford 
Building, Room 4. 

Mr. Netson. You rent a room in the Hartford Building? 

Mr. Lewry. We have a lease. 

Mr. Netson. You own no property ? 

Mr. Lewry. I own no property in Portmouth. 

Mr. Puiern. You sell lumber in Portsmouth ? 

Mr. Lewry. As a matter of fact, Osapee was mentioned. Some 
ef the Navy small boats are being built from some red oak which 
our company has brought down from up that area. You will have the 
lumber people after you if you try to build an air base up there. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Lewry, I mean no offense to you personally, at all, 
but I am impressed by the apparent fact that this local citizens com- 
mittee created to welcome the Air Force would select as its spokesman 
a person who has been a resident of that community for only 6 months. 

Mr. Lewry. I might say that we have brought with us also the 
former Mayor and present Councilman of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, but he doesn’t represent the welcoming committee. 

Mr. Lewry. That might be, sir, because I was one of the founders 
cf this committee. 

Mr. Corr. How large is the committee ? 

Mr. Lewry. This committee ? 

Mr. Coin. Yes. 

Mr. Lewry. We have about 15 in our executive organization.’ 

Mr. Coir. Well, how many in the entire organization ? 

Mr. Lewry. Well, that I am not sure. I haven’t the minutes of 
our meetings with me. They come in every week. 

Mr. Coxe. Is it more than the 15 that you have in your executive 
board ? 

Mr. Lewry. I would say yes. 

Mr. Coir. Many more? 

Mr. Lewry. Yes. The nature of our petition is such that I suppose 
that most everybody would be a member of the committee to welcome 
the U.S. Air Force. 

I feel that we as a committee do not have to go into the technical 
details of noise or how many feet a jet plane should be above the 
ground in its flight or the length of the runways. We are confining 
most of our thoughts, an expression of most of our thoughts, to those 
items which would reflect the opinion of our people as to their attitude 
in desiring the base here, and the reason for joming up by signing a 
petition or by becoming a member of some committee of our 
organization. 

I would like to say, though, that much has been said about noise 
and one thing and another, and I was glad that your able committee 
mentioned about Korea, because I had intended to say something about 
Korea myself. 

Mr. Coir. Well—— 

Mr. Lewry. The boys in Korea, they put up with the noise; and 
because this is necessary for the defense of our country I think we 
should be willing to put up with the noise also. 

I would like to read some more figures. I have stated for the record 
that there were 282 eligible voters in Newington, Greenland and Ports- 
mouth will be effected more than any other area I would like to read 
figures for just those three towns. 
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At the town meeting there were only 134 votes cast. 108 were 
against, and 26 for. We have signed petitions in Newington itself, 
of 155. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Lewry, we have now with your group representing 
the proponents here the former Mayor Neal. He is here, isn’t he 4 

Mr. Lewry. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. And we have Mr. Dahl. Is he here ¢ 

Mr. Lewry. ‘es, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have anybody else besides those two / 

Mr. Lewry. That is all we have, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Iam thinking of this: We don’t want to be in a position 
of asking these witnesses that have come a long distance to stay over- 
night and prolong this hearing. I am wondering if the other two 
representatives couldn't come forward and sit with you, and we 
couldn’t accomplish a little more—a great deal—by hearing all of 
them in a short period of time. 

Mr. Lewry. Fine. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you come forward, then, Mayor Neal, and Mr. 
Dahl, and have a seat there? We would like to know now if you 
disagree with any of the statements made, why, don’t hesitate to 
interrupt and tell us your views. 

The committee wants all the available information in the shortest 
possible time. 

Mr. Lewry. Mr. Chairman, I do think it is very important for the 
record to state the figures which I am going to read just a few mo+ 
ments ago, because as I say Newington, Greenland and Portsmouth 
are the areas most affected. 

At Newington we had 138 votes; Greenland, 122, and Portsmouth, 
signatures totaling 1816. 

Mr. Corr. Is it your thought that the United States Government 
should select its air bases on the formula of a popularity contest ? 

Mr. Lewry. No, sir; I believe the United States Government knows 
more about the selection of air bases than I as a citizen or any other 
citizen in our area. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this now, Mr. Lewry. Do you believe 
the people generally want the air base up there if the Air Force de- 
cided that that is the location that is needed ? 

Mr. Lewry. I do, sir, and I believe— 

Mr. Brooks. What percentage do you think wish to have the air 
hase there, and what percentage are opposing it ? 

Mr. Lewry. I think that answer is already on the minutes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in your own—because I am going to ask the 
Mavor, too, that question in a moment. 

Mr. Lewry. I said in the neighborhood of 90 to 92 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Something like Ivory Soap, I believe you said. 

Mr. Lewry. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mayor Neal, can we ask you this question : 

You are the former mayor of the city of Portsmouth, and you are 
now one of the members of the city council. You have been partici- 
pating in the proceedings of the city and you should know the view- 
point of the people of the city of Portsmouth—what would you say 
as to the reaction of the people of the city of Portsmouth regarding 
the coming of this air base? 
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Mr. Neat. It is my humble opinion, Mr. Chairman, that between 
65 and 75 percent of the people at the present time would be in favor 
of the air base, and once this air base was definitely decided, that the 
air base was coming there, I feel sure that the people would cooperate 
to the fullest extent. 

And if I may, I should like to go through what I have here very 
hurriedly because I won’t take—— 

Mr. Price. Just before you do, what is the population of Ports- 
mouth ? 

Mr. Nea. Oh, approximately 20,000. 

Mr. Price. What is the population of these other communities that 
seem to be developing most of the opposition 2 

Mr. Nean. That I can’t answer. I am pretty sure those figures are 
in some of this material that the gentleman before me presented. | 
can’t answer that, offhand. 

Mr. Brooks. Go ahead, with your statement, sir, and then we will 
come back to Mr. Lewry. 

Mr. Neau. It won’t take me long, I assure you, to go through what 
I have here. But I do have one or two points that I should lke to 
leave with you, sir. 

In the first place, Iam not the executive of a large corporation. I 
am not a retired wealthy man. Iam not a man that married a lady 
with a lot of money. I am just an ordinary voung boy and a red- 
blooded American that is interested in one thing, and that is protec- 
tion for my United States of America. 

Mr. Cotr. You don’t mean now to indicate that if you had been an 
industrial executive, or had married a wealthy person, or any one of 
these other things, that that would have disqualified you from present 
ing testimony. 

Mr. Neau. I can’t answer that. I don’t happen to be in that 
category. 

Mr. Core. Whi do you feel it is necessary to bring that sort of 
stuff in / 

Mr. Neau. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Corr. Why do you feel it is necessary to bring that sort of 
reference in? 

Mr. Neat. I feel it is necessary to bring it in for two reasons: Some 
of the instigators and the small minority that started this started it 
in the same manner in which it was started when some few years ago 
there was an agitation for a United States Steel mill in this area—— 

Mr. Coir. Well . 

Mr. Neat. As IT recall, it was the same ones that were opposed to 
that that are opposed to this. In case you don’t know— 

Mr. Cote. Which of course T don’t. 

Mr. Nrau. It is my understanding that one or two of these gentle- 
men are retired, that live in Newington, and that have been very 
drastically interested to see that this air base doesn’t go in. 

Mr. Cote. You mean by that that the opposition to this proposal 
stems largely from retired summer residents of this area, and from 
wealthy people in the area ? 

Mr. Nea. It is my understanding that two of them are. 

Mr. Coir. Well, two out of—two doesn’t determine the complexion 
of the group. 
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Mr. Near. Well, the point that I am trying to make is this: that 
this was a very small group that instigated and sparked this whole 
thing. Now, about a year ago I spoke before the Armed Services 
Committee of the S Senate, and as I saw this thing then, I felt that the 
reason for the opposition to this was selfishness. Today I can see no 
difference. The only difference that I do see—the reason is the same. 
The only difference that I do see is that it has expanded over a much 
larger area. 

Mr. Corr. Certainly you can’t accuse the two members of the faculty 
of MIT as appearing here in opposition to this proposal from tle 
standpoint of selfishness. 

Mr. Neat. No; I possibly couldn’t them. I am talking about-— 

Mr. Cots. The local people. 

Mr. Nea. The local people. I am not referring to those gentlemen 
at all. 

Mr. Bates. You don’t include everybody. Are you making a gen- 
eral statement, or are you saying that there are some / 

Mr. Neau. The situation, as I see it, is no different than it was at 
th at time, and when I analyzed all the things I couldn’t find anything 
in there, except the fact that it was selfishness. If I had the time, 
and you gentlemen wanted to take the time—you don’t know some 

Mr. Corr. Can you deny that the motive that prompts a great many 
members of your group who favor this is also selfishness? 

Mr. Neat. I don’t, certainly, think it is selfishness. 

Mr. Cote. You don’t think it is selfishness. 

Mr. Neau. Wait just a minute. I don’t think it is selfishness to 
want to protect this country. 

Mr. Coir. Now, you don’t mean to indicate that those people who 
oppose establishing the base at Portsmouth at this site are not in 
favor of protecting the country. Let’s be fair to them. 

Mr. Nea. I will. 

Mr. Corr. They are just as much patriots as you are, or as I am. 

Mr. Neat. It is one of the points, sir, that I should like to make. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t think they are any more selfish than the people 
who favor the base. 

Mr. Neat. That is one of the points I should like to make, or one of 
the things that I can’t understand. But Lam just an ordinary layman. 

However, I can’t understand why with all of these statements, espe- 
cially—a rood indication and an illustration of it was the two state- 
ments that appeared in the Washington Post. I left those for the 
record last year. And there were two sentences in each one, the gist 
of which—and it is the same with every single thing that I have ob- 
served of a similar nature—is this—not word for word, but that is 
the gist of it. Ifthe page Air Force says that this thing is essential 
for Portsmouth, that is okay. They would stop right there, and wel- 
come it. Now, that was the gist of it. And why they continue to 
oppose a proposition, with no other reason than they have had before, 
and I see none here today—I see nothing new. 

Mr. Brooks. Mayor Neal, may I ask you this now as a councilman: 
What part of the city of Portsmouth do ‘you represent ? 

Mr. Neat. I—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Are you elected from all of the people ? 

Mr. Neat. In our form of government there, each councilman is 
elected at large. 
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Mr. Brooks. So when you offer yourself for election, you have to 
receive the support of a majority of all of the voters of Portsmouth ¢ 

Mr. Neat. The entire city. We voted in wards, but each council- 
man is elected by the entire city. 

Mr. Brooks. How long have you been in public life ? 

Mr. Near. You mean how long have 1 been in the council ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Neat. Why, I was elected mayor in 1948. 

Mr. Brooks. Then you have served how long as mayor 4 

Mr. Neau. Two years. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then since then—— 

Mr. Neat. J have been there continuously on the council since and 
am still a member. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the term of office of councilman ? 

Mr. Near. Two years, like Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘Two years. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Neau. In other words, if what you are driving at—I have been 
elected three times. 

Mr. Brooks. What I am driving at, of course, is this: 

You have an obligation to represent your people, and I assume that 
you are fair-minded, and want to express their thoughts as well as 
you can in reference to a very knotty problem. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask: 

In bearing on the statement that Councilman Neal has made up to 
this point, I would just like to read from Senator Bridges’ testimony 
before this same committee a year ago, and then ask you your comment 
on it. 

Senator Bridges at that time said that he had never seen propaganda 
like that that has been put out up there. 

He said: 

A group of people who have formed themselves into a so-called regional 
citizens’ committee. The money has come from somewhere. What they have 
done is they have sent out to my knowledge three postcards to every boxholder, 
every RFD boxholder, not within one town, but every city and town, not only 
in southern New Hampshire, but in part of Maine as well. They not only have 
done that, but they have run full page ads in the newspapers. 

For instance— 

Then he showed an ad from one of the newspapers— 

And they go on in this ad to discuss the destruction of New Hampshire. 


That goes back to what I mentioned before, that they put out a 
scare that something dreadful is going to happen to the people up 
there if they have that base. Now, he said: 

In addition, they have come down to Washington and published in the 
Washington Post and other papers here ads down here. 

I am quoting Senator Bridges: 

I do not know who is putting up the money in New Hampshire to pay for such 
propaganda, and trying to scare the people in that area. 

Now, would you care to comment on Senator Bridges’ statement ? 

Mr. Nea. Well, as I say, I could go into that. There has been 
plenty since the proposition was settled and was what I called the law 
of the land. 
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Now, if you would like an illustration, I will be—— 

Mr. Price. What I think the Senator’s statement indicates is this 
opposition hasn’t been a spontaneous thing from people. It has been 
agitated. Do vou agree with him / 

Mr. Neau. That is exactly what I mean. It stemmed from a small 
minority and the spark of it now in my opinion is still the same small 
minority. It has expanded, and gone into these smaller towns, but 
there is nothing new, nothing new that I can see. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Nea. I don’t like to go into the economics of this because to 
my way of thinking this isn’t the main point of the question at all. I 
have heard very little spoken about the protection. But one thing 
that L would like to speak about as far as the economics is concerned 
is this: I think it is well known probably to you gentlemen that much 
industry has gone to the south. This air base there from that point 
of view would be a very good assistance. I was amused that Mr. 
Hartnett spoke about Osape. I believe that is where Congressman 
Merrill lives. Whether he realized that or not, I don’t know. I also 
own property up there, and have a camp up there, and do considerable 
gunning and fishing up there. But I can assure you that if they de- 
cide to put an air base up there, that I shall not have any objection in 
spite of its taking away one of my very pet places. 

I have here—and this won’t take me long—three letters which I 
should like to read. 

This is one dated May 20, 1952: 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that I, Clayton E. Osborn, am in favor of proposed Ports- 
mouth-Newington Air Base. The Army Air Force has declared this base as 
essential defense of our Country and strategically located, 

If this issue should come before this present council for a vote I will vote 


for it. 
CLAYTON E. Osborn, 
Councilman of city of Portsmouth, 

That is signed by Clayton E. Osborn, councilman of the city of 
Portsmouth, 

Mr. Brooks. Is he presently serving as councilman ? 

Mr. Near. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Did he vote for it when it came up ? 

Mr. Neau. It hasn’t come up in this council. 

Mr. Brooks. This came up in the preceding council 

Mr. Neau. Preceding council: yes, sir. 

Mir. Brooks. All right. Go ahead and read the next letter. 

Mr. Nea (reading) : 

May 20, 1952. 

I wauld like personally to see you and give you my views in regard to the 
proposed air base, but being tied to business Tam unable to come to Washington. 
However, [T can assure you that 90 percent of our citizens here are very 
much in favor of it. You could send an uninterested person to Portsmouth and 
vicinity and sound out the sentiments and I am sure you will find I am right. 

We all feel here that it would benefit the area for miles around and would 
also benefit the personnel at the base inasmuch as we have some fine beaches 
and recreation areas, Which [ think would help the morale of the boys, knowing 
they are not tied Gown in some out of the way place, which would make them 
dissatisfied. For these reasons I take the stand the great majority of our 
citizens do, in favoring establishment of the Air Base here. 
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I have been in the grocery business here for over 25 years, have served my 
city in the State legislature, for the past 10 years and have been a member of 
the city council for many years, at present acting as assistant mayor. 

In my work and in my associations, I think the greatest majority welcome the 
air base to Portsmouth. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. LEARY, Assistant Mayor. 
issistaunt Mayor, 


Mr. Brooks. Is he elected 2 
Mr. Nea. All the councilmen are elected. 
Mr. Brooks. The assistant mayor is elected. 
Mr. Neau. All the councilmen are elected. 
THE BUTLER-ROBINSON AGENCY, 


INSURANCE—REAL ESTATE, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
To Whom It May Concern: : 

The Army Air Force has advised us that the Portsmouth Air Force Base lo 
cated at Portsmouth-Newington, N. H., is a “strategic location” and a “military 
urgency. 

Therefore, I wish to go on record as favoring this Army Air Force Base, located 
in this area, as selected by the Army Air Force. 

THEODORE R. BUTLER, 
Mayor, City of Portsmouth, N. H, 

I contacted Councilman Weinbaum and Councilman Weinbaum told 
me if it came up in the city council that he would vote in favor of the 
Air Base. ‘That, gentlemen, would be five, counting myself, and there 
are nine men on the council. 

Mr. Price. Have you contacted the other four ¢ 

Mr. Neat, What is that? 

Mr. Price. Have you contacted the other four ¢ 

Mr. Neau. I contacted the other four over the phone. 

Mr. Pricer. Were they opposed to it? 

Mr. Near. Two of them, I think, were opposed and the other one 
was trying to be neutral. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bates wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Bates. In other words, Mr. Councilman, your primary interest 
in this is in the economic advantages that will accrue to the com- 
munity, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Nrau. No. 

Mr. Bates. ‘Then what is it ? 

Mr. Neau. Protection. 

Mr. Barrs. Protection. Now how did you feel about the Supply 
Demand Control Point that they were moving to Philadelphia? Were 
vou in favor of that when the Navy decided that move should be made? 

Mr. Nrau. No, I am not. 

Mr. Bares. You are against that. How do you reconcile a decision 
which vou support on behalf of the Air Force and do not agree to 
that in which the Navy makes the move ? 

Mr. Nerau. As far as I know, they haven't definitely approved that 
yet. 

Mr. Bares. Oh—— 

Mr. Neau. The last understanding that I new about it was that be- 
fore they did it they were going to contact our Congressmen and 
Senators, Now, that is the last I heard about it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Mayor, I think your position there would be very 
consistent. I couldn’t see anything inconsistent about that position. 
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Mr. Bates. Oh, yes, there is. It is a decision made by the service 
that the service can operate more efficiently—that was their conten- 
tion—down in Philadelphia than they could up in Portsmouth by 
bringing all these various things together. That was an over-all 
decision. 

Mr. Neat. I haven’t heard that that was absolutely decided by the 
Navy. ‘That hasn’t been the information I had received. 

Mr. Bares. They had decided it. They decided it several times. 

Mr. Neav. I hadn’t heard that information. 

Mr. Bares. But if I were in your position, I would say the same 
as every other witness that appeared representing other cities, that 
I am interested in the economic advantages that will accrue to my 
community because the Air Force moves there. If they move any- 
where else, it is immaterial to you. 

Mr. Neal. I don’t say I wasn’t interested in the economic end of it. 
I say that the first thing—or I didn’t say but I will say now to expand 
on that, the first thing that I am interested in is the matter of pro- 
tection and as I see it, the economic part of this proposition follows 
from the very fact that this airport is there. Now then the first 
consideration is the matter of protection and the Army Air Force 
has said that this is strategic and urgent and therefore I don’t know 
who I am as an ordinary man or anyone else that should go in and 
question that proposition. Now, the fact is that the economies are a 
logical procedure as the result of that Air Force being there. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, it doesn’t make any difference to you 
where it is located, if the Air Force decides to put it somewhere else ? 

Mr. Nea. I don’t know how it can be any other way. 

Mr. Bares. You just hope they do locate it in Portsmouth because 
of the economic advantages. 

Mr. Near. That is obvious, that I hope they will locate it there. 

Mr. Bares. The point I was really getting at is this. I have talked 
to many of these people who oppose this and to me, quite clearly, and 
from several sources, all of them said if this is really the ultimate and 
final decision of the Air Force and it is important and necessary for 
the defense of our country, we are for it. They just were not sure of 
the facts. 

Mr. Neav. All right. Can you tell me why they keep saying that? 
And they have been saying that and have been saying it before and 
after the meeting before the Armed Services Committee in the Senate 
and they still persist and now after it has become the law of the land 
they come down and have another meeting here such as this today. 

Mr. Barres. Apparently they have not been convinced. 

Mr. Neat. Who else are they going to? The Air Force has come 
out—I do not know how they could come out any stronger with any 
stronger statements or anything else. I don’t. 

Mr. Bates. I could make one further comment but we will let it 
go at that. 

Mr. Neat. T just can’t. And I think it is perfectly logical. They 
are the people to look to. I ama layman. I cannot tell them any- 
thing about it. I do not know anything about it. But I maintain 
if they say that they want a place and it is strategic and urgent and 
they should have it for the protection of this country, I think we are 
in such state that we need all that we can have to protect ourselves 
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and as far as I am concerned I am not particularly anxious to have 
some of these individuals come over here and tell us what to do. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we will keep the Supply Demand Control Point at 
Portsmouth. 

Mr. Nea. All right. 

Mr. Bares. I will be with you on that. 

Mr. Lewry. Our committee will work for that, too. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Mayor, can I ask you this question? You state 
that by virtue of your own representation here and the letters that you 
produced that five out of the nine favor, on the city council, this 
location. You state that one man told you over the telephone if 
it came up he would vote for it. 

Mr. Nea. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So that would make six out of the nine. 

Mr. Neau. No, you misunderstand me. That would make five. 

Mr. en Make five ? 

Mr. Nea. I have three letters here and myself makes the fourth 
one—-— 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this, then. That is five out of nine. 
You state that two of the four whose letters you do not have will 
probably be against that. 

Mr. Neat. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you: the other two whose views are 
not known, were they serving on the city council at the time the 
regulation was passed ? 

Mr. Nea. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Asking the Air Force to put the base there? 

Mr. Nea. I can clear that up very quickly for you. Councilman— 
the Assistant Mayor Leary and Mayor Butler and myself are the 
only members that are still serving on this present council. The 
other six are all new members. 

Mr. Brooxs. The views, then, of two of them are unknown. There 
are two of them against the program 

Mr. Neat. You might say they are unknown, but in my humble 
opinion they are trying to remain ‘neutral. 

Mr. Brooks. Now do you have a further statement, sir ? 

Mr. Neau. I don’t know. I had it all set to go along. No, I don’t 
think that I ean add too much to this. 

Mr. Brooxs. While you are thinking, sir, we could call on Mr. Dahl 
and let him make a short statement here. What I am trying to do is 
not to detain you gentlemen over here tomorrow and try to ‘complete 
this hearing before we have to adjourn. If that is not satisfactory, 
the committee will be glad to meet in the morning and hear you more 
leisurely. But I think we can get the burden of what you want to 
tell us this afternoon. 

Mr. Dant. I really haven’t much to say because we have petitions 
here and Mr. Lewry and Mr. Neal have the figures here in hand. But 
I am a property owner in Greenland and also raise poultry. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are in the poultry business, you say ? 

Mr. Dan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are publicity chairman of this voluntary commit- 
tee! 
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Mr. Dann. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. To welcome the USAF? 

Mr. Dant That is correct. I raise 5,000 capons on my ranch in 
Greenland and my wife likes to fly. She seems to take quite a delight 
in that, in going out of Portsmouth. She used to fly over my property 
and try to scare the birds at first. They were scared. But they got 
used to the low-flying of my wife around the range there. And also 
the planes going to Boston happened to go over my ranch daily and 
I noticed the birds and they didn’t seem frustrated over the transporta- 
tion by airovermy ranch. I used to live in California. I worked for 
Lockheed in Burbank, Calif. I lived in Pasadena and also in Los 
Angeles. I have heard the jets go over there and also have flown over 
that territory on experimental work for Lockheed and go over quite a 
few poultry ranges and turkey ranges and noticed the birds there as 
they get accustomed to transportation by air, don’t seem to pay much 
attention to it. But I was just bringing that up in the poultry business 
as being one of my own observations. I really haven’t much to say on 
the matter. It is getting late and I want to turn it back to Mr. Lewry 
because he probably has a few more statements. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Lewry. 

Mr. Neau. Mr, Chairman, I would just like to say in closing the one 
thing I should like to leave with you is this matter of protection and 
thank you and the committee for your very kind attention in waiting 
here and listening. 

Mr. Lewry. If I wind up in 5 or 8 minutes, would that help some? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Make it 4. 

Mr. Lewry. T would just like to make a statement that it was prob- 
ably migratory labor that built the colleges and the same colleges that 
were built by migratory labor seem to object to migratory labor build- 
ing an air base for the defense of our great country. TIT believe that 
Senator Styles Bridges was absolutely correct when he stated the 
opponents of the air base were issuing literature which is not of the 
right sort. 

T have in front of me the Town Crier of May 3, and also a copy of 
May 10. Both these were published by the Citizens League of—well, 
T could read it just as it 1s. Both of these were published by the 
Citizens League of Rockingham and Stratford Counties. The organi- 
zation committee on the article of issue of May 10, which sold for 5 
cents on the newsstands, consists of the following people: 

William Penn Tuttle, James B. Smith, Everett Sacket, John Elliott, Arnold 
Bartlett, Dana Mayo, Benjamin L. Orcutt, William S. Rent, Allen Huggins, Louis 
Green, Andrew Christie, Harold E. Fuller, Mrs. James P. Wingate, William G. 
Saltonstall, Robert E. Fowler, and Mrs. Louis deRochemont. 

T turn these over to the committee and would like to call your at- 
tention to the pictures on the front and also the one on the tenth, 
which pictures the great United States Air Force as an umbrella of 
death. 

Mr. Brooks. Let that be filed. 

Mr. Lewry. T would also like to turn over to you without reading 
a good many of the paid advertisements in our local papers. 

Mr. Lewry. I would also like to turn over the most recent one 
which was issued May 19 in the Portsmouth Herald. I will give you 
the entire paper. I just want to read this one statement: 
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No one in Portsmouth seems to know the Army Engineers have abandoned 
plans for permanent structures. Although more modern in design, they would 
only have 5-year life and be constructed of the same materials as the barracks 
at Camp Langdon, Fort Stark, and so forth. 

We checked with the United States Engineers through Colonel 
Dexter and he said the majority of these houses will be of 25-year 
life and longer. In other words, a 25-year house would last much 
longer. Some will be a 10-year life. The only difference in the basic 
structure is that they do not finish the 10-year homes up as well as they 
do the others. 

And in conclusion—— 

Mr. Corr. Who said that? 

Mr. Lewry. Colonel Dexter of the United States Engineers, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Coir. He said the only difference between 10-year and 25-year 
structure was they fancy up the 25-year a little more than the 10-year. 

Mr. Lewry. Yes, they put more on the finish end, but the basic setup 
is the same. 

We are convinced that we need the Air Force for the defense of 
our country. I would like to add for the record that although I have 
not been long in Portsmouth, I have three sons who soon may be 
called to defend their country. Therefore, I am interested in this 
air base for the defense of our country and to make it safe and secure 
for my sons. And as a committee, we are convinced that we need 
this air base for the defense of our country. Without it, as a nation 
we shall be less able if attacked to preserve our democracy and guar- 
antee security not only to the people of our area but the people of our 
great country. Frankly, I believe that once the actual construction 
starts, not only shall all proponents rejoice but the small group op 
posing it will also give to the Air Force their cooperation, 

We as a committee thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Lewry, in reference to this ad that appeared in 
the Portsmouth Herald on May 14, at the bottom of it is a little 
coupon in which they said “I favor the relocation away from our 
homes, schools, and industry” and there is a place for the name and 
address. How many returns were obtained from that ? 

Mr. Lewry. You would have to ask the opponents because they are 
the ones who would get the returns. 

Mr. Brooks. You have no records of the returns? 

Mr. Lewry. Their files are not accessible to us. 

Mr. Brooks. I notice that appeared in some advertisements. Here 
is one on Saturday evening in the Portsmouth Herald of May 17, 
along the same lines. You don’t know how many returns were ob- 
tained on that, do you? 

Mr. Lewry. If our opponents may answer that question for you, 
if someone is here from that league, and I believe there must be. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one comment 
on this ‘Town Crier here. It seems to be quite a substantial publica- 
tion to express opposition to locating an airport by the citizens com- 
mittee. There is certainly some evidence here that a considerable 
amount of money has gone into this opposition in some way. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? If not—— 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Any further witnesses here from a distance? 

Mr. Wetts. A question of personal privilege. I would like to 
make one little statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. How long will it take, sir? 

Mr. Wetts. One minute. 

Mr. Brooks. Because the committee really has overstayed its time. 

Mr. We tts. In view of the statements made here and incidentally 
a question more or less jokingly from the Member from Texas, I am 
not married to any wealthy woman. My estate is much less than it 
was when I lived in Haverhill, a much smaller house. I am trying 
to get by on annuities that I piled up in my prosperous days. The 
only addition that I have is the salary of the State legislature, which 
is $200 a year. And I resent any statement that I have a wealthy 
estate in this area and that is why I am here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, thank you very much for your statement. If 
there is no further statements and no further—you gentlemen have 
in all the testimony you want—then the committee will adjourn until 
10 o'clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 o’clock Thursday, May 22, 1952.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, ris ¢. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, Chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ) 

The CuarrMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Nash, will you please come around. 

Now, do you desire to have this in public, Mr. Nash, this statement 
you are going to make ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Sir? 

The CuarrMan. Do you desire to have this in public? 

Mr. Nasu. I have no objection, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sit right down. 

Now members of the committee, when the committee was consider- 
ing the bill on classified projects, Mr. Nash presented on behalf of 
the Department of Defense Section 5 of the original bill as introduced, 
which dealt with classified projects in the amount of a billion dollars. 
A portion of that was for NATO bases abroad. 

After a lengthy hearing in executive session, the committee decided 
not to include in this bill anything relating to NATO money. I 
think the committee was right in doing so. But in view of the fact 
that there were only seven or eight or ten members present, I wanted 
the matter laid before the full committee and Mr. Nash asked that he 
be permitted to again come before the committee and present why 
he thinks the NATO item should be included in this bill. 

Now, you say this not executive 

You want to talk in public now? 

The reporters and everybody are here. 

Mr. Nasu. I will leave that to your judgment, sir. I have nothing 
that I would regard as classified in what I have to say. 

The Cuatmman. All right, you are the one who determines if it is 
classified or not. We don’t determine it. 

Mr. Nasu. All right, I would say it is all right. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Go ahead now and we will hear you 
again, briefly. i 

Mr. Nasu. It will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. I don’t mean to 
trespass on the committee’s time to go over the ground that was 
quite thoroughly covered on Thursday and Friday. I simply wanted 
to make two or three points that we regard as essential in this problem 
with respect to obtaining somewhere from Congress the amount of 
money that we need to make the contribution that the United States 
must make to these facilities in Europe, that consist of airfields and 
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eas , — sh 
signal communication systems, that are being paid for by the NATO U 
partners in varying percentages of contribution. i. 
I take it from the discussion that we had here on Thursday and me 
Friday, that the committee does not dispute the essentiality of these - 
facilities. In that connection, I would like to refer to the report ee 
of this committee on last year’s Military and Naval Construction Act. aa 
One sentence from that report I think is very pertinent to the point th 
I am trying to make here this morning, and that is the statement in a 
this committee’s report last year that manpower without adequate a 
guns, tanks, planes, ships, ammunition and other supplies, is of = 


limited value, and even if all these are available they are not fully 
effective without adequate bases from which to operate. me 

Now, these facilities that we talk about as NATO facilities are an \ 
integral part of the facilities that are being developed in Europe for r 


the support of the United States forces. That is the first point a 
that I want to make clear in the record, that there is nothing peculiar te 
about these facilities that we call NATO facilities. They are an e 
integral, inseparable part of the facilities that are being developed t 


in Europe for the support of the United States forces, the line of 
communications across France and across Italy, the naval facilities in C 
the Mediterranean that were outlined here last Friday, the airfields 





in continental Europe, being all a part with these facilities that I am . 
discussing here that we call NATO facilities—the one system that is ‘i 
designed to support the United States forces in Europe, all of the - 
United States forces in Europe, Army, Navy and Air, having as their 

primary mission there the support of NATO and these facilities are a t] 
segment, a part, of the network of facilities that are being developed “ 
in order to permit us if the need comes to carry on the fight under : 
the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. i 

Now, that is my point, Mr. Chairman. 

My second point has to do with the faet that there was a feeling f 
among some members of the committee that probably this now missing d 
title V of the current Public Works Bill was an afterthought, that ? 
it was tacked on just because there was a cut in the foreign aid bill e 
in the dimensions of approximately a billion and a half. ‘ 

Now, I took special pains here to go back to the record and it s 
appears that the decision to put this year’s request for this NATO , 
facility money in the Armed Services Public Works bill was taken } 
last December. It was not a decision of the Defense Department. 

It was a decision taken by the Executive Branch, the Bureau of the - 
Budget, and the Mutual Security Administration, but the Defense t 
Defense Department concurred on it, though there were objections, ; 


there were arguments on both sides, but our concurrence, sir, was } 
based upon the practical difficulty of trying to develop and construct 
a single facility out of two different acts being administered by twe 
different agencies of the Government. , | 





To make the point clearer by way of illustration: You have an air ; 

base that is to be occupied by the United States Air Force. We have 
‘ on that base 75 planes, whereas, our European partners near the habit t 
of having 48 planes. Now, to have 75 planes based on a field, you : 


have to have more facilities. You have to have more hard-stands to 
park the planes on. You have to have more gassing facilities. 

I think it is obvious that in building a fuel tank, that you can’t 
have a part of it built according to the NATO standards for the 
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smaller number of planes and the rest of it for the 75 planes for the 
United States Air Force. It has to be laid out on the blueprint; it 
has to be laid in the way of a foundation. It has to be built as a unit, 
as a single, integral unit. 

Therefore, it is difficult for us to get part of the money for that 
unit out of one appropriation, out of one act under a different admin- 
istration, and the rest of it out of our Public Works bill. That was 
the reason why in this year’s bill we thought it would be more efficient 





| all around to ask for it in the Public Wor ks bill, where there would be 
/ in one bill, under the control of the Defense Department exclusively, 
all of the authorization and money needed to create these facilities. 


The record is quite clear, sir, in both the Senate and the House, 
which all of the witnesses on the Foreign Aid bill—Mr. Lovett, Mr. 
Acheson, Mr. Harriman—that this request of Congress was going 
this year to be made in the Armed Services Public Works bill. 

And the third and last point that I would like to make, sir, lias 
to do with a good deal of the questioning that I had last Thursday 
and Friday with respect to how you determine the share that the 
United States bears of the total cost of these so-called N ATO facilities. 

In the report of this committee last year on the Military and Naval 
Construction Act to which I referred previously. it speaks of ten 
ground rules that this committee worked out with Mr. Lovett, who 
was then Deputy Secretary of Defense. Those rules I think have 
complete applicability to the request that I am speaking for this 
morning, particularly rule 7. 

Ground rule 7 out of the Committee’s report of last year reads 
that estimates for overseas base construction should be considered 
_ and included in a public-works request in such a manner as to permit 

achieving an equitable distribution of the costs between countries 
whose defense capability were increased thereby. 

Now, in working out the sharing of the costs of these common use 
facilities, the United States share which was discussed last Thurs. 
day and Friday in terms of 40 percent is a misleading figure unless 
it is made quite clear—and I don’t think I made it quite clear Thurs- 
day and Friday—that the cost of the land and the cost of the utilities 
connected with the land is bor ne by the country in which the facility 
is being built and that cost is a considerable cost, Mr. Chairman, 
because these are not government-owned properties. They have to 
be taken by a sort of eminent domain. They have to be paid for. 

And when you compute the cost of that, the percentages are reduced 
very considerably. But rather than to base my argument with respect 
to this point on the precise percentage of cost. I “would like to leave 
as sort of a final thought with the committee how this whole NATO 
business is being developed. 

It is being developed on the principle that the bulk of the man- 
power is to be furnished by our other NATO allies and our contribu 
tion is to take the form of military assistance and contribution to 
the cost of these common use facilities. 

And therefore I would like to leave it, Mr. Chairman, that trying 
to allocate the percentage of the United States contribution in terms 
of the relative percentage of United States manpower will not come 
out with the right conclusion. 
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We think that the percentage of contribution that has been worked 
out so far in the negotiations to date, bearing in mind that that per- 
centage does not reflect the cost of the land and the facilities, is an 
equitable distribution within the meaning of that term as used in this 
committee’s ground rule No. 7. 

And in conclusion, therefore, Mr. Chairman, all that I want to 
leave with the committee is the thought that these facilities we are 
talking about are military facilities. ‘The money that we are talking 
about here is not going for any balance of payments problems in 
Europe. It is not going for any increase or improvement in living 
standards in Europe. It is not going for anything but to develop 
the military facilities that the United States forces need in Europe 
in order to meet the United States commitments under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

1 would hope, sir, since this problem is one that has to be solved 
somewhere—in the judgment of this committee it doesn’t belong in 
this bill and I yield to that judgment, but I simply lay that before the 
committee that this is a gap in our whole program. It is a deficiency 
that has to be met somewhere and I would hope if I have to come 
back some time before this committee with respect to that gap and 
how to fill it, that I would receive the committee’s sympathetic 
consideration. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. In view of the fact that there are members here today 
who were not here Thursday and Friday and the fact that we are 
on the record now, whereas most of the discussion on Thursday and 
Friday was off the record, I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, Mr. Nash, as I understand it, the NATO coun- 
tries in conference agreed upon a program for base construction, of 
uniform character of the base, is that correct / 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiwpay. And in previous discussions the perceutage contribu- 
tion by various nations was agreed upon as to those slices which have 
already been paid, is that right? 

Mr. Nasu. Those slices already agreed upon, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the future slices are still to be agreed upon? 

Mr. Nasu. After the third. The third has been agreed upon. The 
fourth remains to be negotiated. 

Mr. Kinpay. These funds, then, go into the NATO pot to build 
what you call, I think, multi-use bases. 

Mr. Nasa. Common-use, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Common-use bases, and those common-use bases are 
of a standard form which do not come up to the standards necessary 
for American use of the base ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the contributions to the pot were divided into 
four slices, first, second, third, and fourth. The first slice was car- 
ried in the mutual assistance and appropriation bill. 

Mr. Nasu. No, sir, the first slice was paid for completely by the 
European countries. The United States did not participate in that 
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Mr. Kitpay. The second slice. 

Mr. Nasu. The second slice was covered in the 1952 Mutual Se- 
curity Act, the act now in effect, the 1951 calendar act. 

Mr. Kirpay. Now, it is estimated for the third and fourth slice it 
will cost $250 million ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. But instead of putting that in the mutual assistance 
bill which had just completed its course through Congress, the admin- 
istration or the Department decided to ask this committee to put it in 
the military budget to the extent of $250 million for the two years or 
two slices. 

Mr. Nasu. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So the effect of it is to remove from the mutual as- 
sistance bill, the Foreign Aid bill, $250 million and put it in the 
Defense budget ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Notwithstanding the fact that heretofore it was car- 
ried in Eating il assistance ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Last year, the only other time. 

Mr. Kinpay. Authorization ‘and appropriation. So that we are 
increasing the military budget by $250 million if we include the re- 
quest that you have made of us? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. Now, should there be anything comparable to the Smith 
Amendment placing an overall ceiling upon the expenditures which 
may be made by the Department of Defense during fiscal year 1953, 
it would mean that this money having already been committed, which 
it has been, is that correct / 

Mr. Nasu. The third slice has, sir. We haven’t negotiated the 
fourth. 

Mr. Kintpay. The third slice is what? 

Mr. Nasu. ${20 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. $120 million. 

So that if you have an overall ceiling on expenditures by the De- 
fense Department, it would mean that the first priority would be $130 
million for a purpose heretofore carried in mutual assistance but now 
imported or attempted to be imported into the Defense budget, so 
that the net result would be that our own forces would be deprived of 
$130 millions of munitions and equipment which it otherwise would 
be able to get. if there is such a thing as the Smith Amendment ? 

Mr. Nasu. Might I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Kinpay. | would like to have you to. 

Mr. Nasu. The figure is $120 million, rather than $130 million. The 
figure of $130 million relates to our share of the fourth slice which 
remains—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I misspoke myself. I meant $120 million. 

Mr. Nasu. Remains to be negotiated. The more serious concern 
relates to the $120 million because that was agreed upon at Lisbon 
last February. 

Now, the actual expenditures that will have to be made out of that 
$120 million IT would estimate to be so fractional with relation to the 
problem that you have raised as to almost, sir, be de minimis. I would 
he speaking off the top of my head if I said it would be any more 
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than of the order of not more than 10 percent, but there is this busi- 
ness of having to have the authorization before you can firm up the 
commitment. 

I speak of it as a commitment at Lisbon. It was not a commitment 
because everything that was said there was said expressly subject to 
the authorization by Congress. But that $120 million in order to go 
ahead with the work in the way of contracts, obligation as distin- 
guished from expenditure, is what I am talking about here. 

Now, we are about a year behind on the development of these air 
bases in Europe. There are a lot of reasons for that. One of the 
big reasons was it took us some time to get rid of this headache of 
taxes. We got rid of that headache. We got rid of that headache 
not only with respect to these facilities, this construction, but with 
respect to the rest of our expenditures from United States appropria- 
tions in Europe. But it was a complicated piece of negotiations and 
it took time. And then in order to get the proper contractual arrange- 
ments so as to protect our interest in these expenditures, that took 
time. 

The point, therefore, Mr. Kilday, is that the amount of money 
that the United States has actually been called upon to put into this 
pot, to throw in, I think comes to less than $20 million at the present 
time, out of the second slice, last year’s slice. And I would say 
that in this fiscal year ahead of us, that the amount of money that 
would be called upon for the United States to put in, to pay bills, 
out of this $120 million, would be fractional, de minimis. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just one second. In the mutual assistance bill you 
have almost $5 billion for military assistance. 

Mr. Nasn. It is 414, sir, for all places around the world. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. And provision under which you can transfer 
up to 10 percent within any category ¢ 

The Cnamnman. That is right. 

Mr. Nasu. Ten percent to defense support as distinguished from 
military. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. Under that bill vou can transfer up to 10 percent. 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, you were speaking of the supplementing of these 
standard NATO bases to take care of American military organiza- 
tions. Now in title V, as you brought it here, you had one billion 
dollars appropriated to the Secretary of Defense, with a provision 
which would permit the contributions to NATO for the third and 
fourth slices, and then something like $750 million for which you 
expected to ask for appropriations. 

That additional money was the money to bring these standard bases 
up to American standards. 

Mr. Nasu. Of the 750, 230 of the Air Force was for that purpose, 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And we included all of that in the bill. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is in the bill now the way we propose to vote 
on it. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. So the only thing at stake is the contribution by the 
United States to the NATO pot to build the standard bases. 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Kanpay. Which would be built under NATO supervision and 
which has always been carried in the mutual assistance authorization 
and appropriation and not in the military. 

The Cuairman. Now, members of the committee, Mr. Kilday has 
clearly developed the issue. For two days we heard Mr. Nash and 
others in regard to this item. As he brought out, the Mutual As- 
sistance Act, in the second slice, was where they obtained the money. 
It was not charged against the Defense budget. 

The group of us who were sitting at that time reached a decision 
that this item of $250 million should not be included in this bill. 
Therefore, in having the bill reintroduced without any amendments 
I left it out. I think the decision of the members who were present 
at that time was sound. And another point raised by Mr. Kilday, 
very pertinent, is that there is leeway of 10 percent in the mutual 
assistance appropriation of $5 billion, or whatever the amount. is, 
$4 billion. 

So I don't apprehend the danger that Mr. Nash has referred to. 
I don’t think there will be any hesitancy to make the contributions 
out of that. Or else Mr. Nash and the Department of Defense can 
go back to the proper place that they first went when they received 
this second slice. So I hope the committee will not include this item 
of $250 million. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s vote. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. In view of Mr. Kilday’s statement, Mr. Nash, do I 
understand you to say that you are not going to need but $20 million 
of this for actual expenditures for 1! Re 

Mr. Nasu. That is just a guess, but I would think it would be pretty 
accurate, yes, Mr. Durham. 

Of the $120 millon authorization, 1 would not suppose that we 
would be called upon to put up actual cash beyond $20 million of it. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, of course I want us to meet our commitments. 
It looks like to me, in view of that fact—I want to ask you this ques- 
tion, directly. Can’t you meet this expenditure of $20 million with 
your billion dollars, less 250, which gives you $750 million, with a 
leeway of 10 percent / Can’t you people meet this? 

The CuarrMan. Of course they can. 

Mr. Duruam. Then we can go into the matter more fully and have 
a clarification of who is going to handle this from now on. 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Durham, I take it that you are referring to the 
$750 million that is included ¢ 

Mr. Durnuam. I am referring directly to the $20 million. Can’t 
you find that out of the $450 million, or the 41% billion dollars ? 

The Cuairman. Of course they can. 

Mr. Durnuam. Plus the billion dollars that we are putting in this 
bill, which will net S750 million, which will give you a total over-all 
of probably 514 billion and a 10 percent leeway. 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Durham, there is no authority whatever in this 
bill as it is now written for us to use any part of that money for this 
contribution to these common use facilities. 

The Cuarmman. Anvhow, this is the very beginning of this 
matter 
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Mr. Durnam. The Secretary of Defense has that authority, though. 

The Cuairman. You can probably get your money somewhere- 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s clear that up. The question of permission to 
transfer not to exceed 10 percent is in the Mutual Assistance Act. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Nasu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where you have $4,600,000,000-and-some-odd, if I 
remember the figure, for military— 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. With full authority to transfer within Military Aid 
not to exceed 10 percent. 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct. The only postscript I would like to 
place on that, sir, is that the request we made to Congress for the 
amount of money for military assistance was in the order of $6 billion. 
Now, Congress has reduced that to $4.6 billion, and what this means 
is that there is a further cut in that by $120 million That is really 
what this boils down to. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, Mr. Nash. that is not our fault. That is 
not our trouble. You went to the Foreign Affairs Committee without 
consulting with us and agreed to take it out over there, and try to put 
it in over here. 

It makes us wonder how many other things not for our military 
forces might be in there. 

The Cuairman. We have a heap to do this morning. Let’s reach 
a decision. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In view of the fact that there is a policy being decided 
in this particular matter, I was wondering, Mr. Nash, what would be 
the policy of the Department of Defense, for next year when it comes 
to considering the MDAP program, the Military Defense Assistance 
Program, whether or not it is going to be presented to the Armed 
Services Committee or is it going to be handled by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Gavin, it was our desire that this year’s bill should 
be handled by the Armed Services Committee because the great bulk 
of it is military matters. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu. It relates to our own military production at home and 
it intimately connected therefore with our regular defense budget. 

The CuatrmMan. That is a question that the Department doesn’t 
passon. That is a question passed upon by the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to follow this line of discussion, Mr. 
Kilday, brought up just a minute ago. Now I can fully understand 
that with respect to the 10-percent leeway in the mutual assistance act, 
insofar as appropriated funds are concerned, it ought to be possible to 
find enough money to meet the requirements. 

The one question that bothers me a little bit is whether or not they 
could take that 10 percent and apply it for these NATO bases without 
specific authority for the NATO base. 
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The CnuarrmMan. Well, I would say, yes. Unless there is some 
limitation to the contrary, they can do it. Is there anything written 
in the bill that precludes you from doing it ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Mr. Chairman, the act passed by Congress yesterday 
carries appropriate authorization for such a use to be made of that 
money, Mr. Hardy. The 10 percent factor I, really in due deference, 
don’t think has particular bearing on it because the 10 percent has 
to do with the transfer from the amount of money Congress made 
available for military assistance and the amount of money that Con 
gress made available for this defense support assistance. ‘That is 
what that 10 percent transfer relates to. But with your question, 
Mr. Hardy, as to whether or not we would need some authorization 
language from Congress in order to permit us to divert from this so 
called end item assistance program $120 million to go into the cost 
of these facilities, it is our Opinion, sir, upon investigation, that the 
language in the bill will permit us to do that. I say that in all 
frankness. 

The Ciamman. That ends it right there. You needn't go any 
further. 

Mr. Nasu. Lam in the middle of a sentence, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairnman. As I said when you first came up here, I knew you 
would be frank and candid to the committee. You have been and 
that is the way to be. So with that statement, we are not hurting the 
NATO construction of the bases in the slightest degree by leaving it 
out of this bill. 

Mr. Nasu. No, sir, I ecan’t accept that construction on my statement, 
which was frank, which was the fact, because I didn’t finish the state- 
ment. What it means is that you are robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The CHairman. That isall right. We know that. 

All right. Now members of the committee, we got all the facts. 
All in favor of including the $250 millon in the bill hold up your 
hand. 

All opposed hold up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

The CHatrman. It is unanimously agreed that the 8250 million 
be not meluded in this bill. 

Now we are not going to let you suffer. We know what we are 
doing. 

Now the next item is in reference to a decision to be reached in re 
ecard to what we should do in Plattsbure. 

Now, members of the Committee, when the item of Plattsbure arose. 
these was some opposition to it. After a long hearing we asked the 
Air Force to go back and make a restudy of the program. I under- 
stand the Air Force did go back and now is here to report. 

Anybody from the Air Force to report on this? 

Mr. Swarr. General Madduy is here. 

The CratrmMan. Come around, General. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Nasw. Thank vou, sir. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crainman. General, give the committee what decision you have 
firmed up in regard to Plattsburg. 

General Mappux. You will recall that the Air Force was directed 
to reexamine under the operational feasibility in the construction cost 
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differential between the Plattsburg Barracks site and other sites in 
the viemity—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is this off the record ¢ 

The CHamman. Let this be on the record. 

General Mappux. Particularly a point about 9 miles north of the 
Plattsburg Barracks site, which is known as the Point au Roche site. 

We have reexamined these. We reaflirm the testimony we gave when 
the bill was originally introduced; that the Plattsburg Barracks site 
as presented before is operationally feasible. This has been restudied 
by the Air Staff and by the Commanding General of the Strategic Air 
Command and on all of the operational factors considered it is con- 
sidered the most desirable. 

The Cuairrman. And you feel that is the proper place to put the 
military installation that you described that is connected with the 
Strategic Air Force? 

General Mappux. We do, sir, and it is also the cheapest. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me ask him a question right there. 

Now, have you taken into consideration that the length of your 
runway, the ultimate length would be proscribed, by the fact that 
you have these existing impedements there which in the future could 
very easily—I have in mind the relocation of a highway, the reloca- 
tion of a railroad, plus the lengthening of these runways which may 
proscribe your activity for future planes to come off this runway ? 

General Mappux. Mr. Rivers, we can put in the runway length 
there that we require. As far as we can see into the future, these will 
meet our requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t recognize any obstacle in the future for the 
lengthening of these runways, taking into consideration the con- 
gested area and the other existing things which now are on that base? 

I am not talking about the barracks now. I realize the barracks are 
desirable. But I am talking about the airfield. 1 think the record 
ought to contain something like that, because I believe somebody in 
the Air Force recognizes these possibilities. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think this, Mr. Rivers: I think the facts 
warrant the committee to follow the judgment of the Air Force in this 
connection. It is such an important situation. I don’t think that the 
future development is going to be such that it will nullify the use of the 
field. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to have that for the record, because that is a 
possibility. 

‘The CHarrMan. All in favor 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, on this, because this could involve—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let him answer my question. 

General Mappux. We have looked into that very carefully, I can 
assure you, Mr. Rivers, and in our judgment this field will meet our 
present requirement and will meet the requirements of the future, 
as we see them now. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, there is this involved in this instance: 

There are many bases of all the services which were disposed of to 
governmental agencies to be used for public purposes and those 
disposals contained a recapture clause. 

Now, in this ease, it contains the recapture clause. The State of 
New York has used it for a college. Now, when we attempt to exer- 
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cise the right which we reserve of recapturing, objection is made 
to disturbing the college. 

Now, if we don’t sustain the Government’s right to recapture in 
this instance—then as each instance comes up, there will be cases come 
in here of the fine use that has been made of the property, and we will 
as a matter of fact be abrogating our right of recapture if we estab- 
lish the precedent in this case, even though the worthy purpose of 
using it for a college is involved. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is the sense of the committee 
that the Plattsburg item stay in the bill. 

Any objection ? 

Mr. CLemen’re. I vote “No,” Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of Plattsburg staying in the bill hold 
up your hand. 

(Show of hands.) 

The Cuarrman. All opposed, hold up your hand. 

Mr. SMart. One opposed. 

The CHatrman. The committee decides that Plattsburg is going 
to remain in the bill. 

Now, members of the committee, let me make a little brief state- 
ment: 

This bill provides for the authorization of $1,180,418 inside United 
States. Outside of the United States, $214,555,000. 

Classified, $1,363,340,000. 

Now, the Department bill when it was sent up called for an authori- 
zation of $3,027.750,000. The bill now before you, H. R. 8120, pro- 
vides for an authorization of $2,758,318,000, or a saving of $269,434,- 
000. That was accomplished, I will say, after 4 weeks’ hearing by a 
line-a-time study of all these items in this bill. 

Now, there has been incorporated in this bill, members of the com- 
mittee—where is the first Abernathy amendment ? 

Mr. Keviener. Title IV. 

The Cuairrman. It is rewritten by the Department. Read that out, 
Mr. Kelleher. What page is it on? 

Mr. Ketieuer. Page 49, section 401 (b): 





The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, are respectively 
authorized, in order to establish or develop the installations and facilities au- 
thorized by titles I, If and III of this Act, to acquire lands and rights pertain- 
ing thereto, or other interests therein, including the temporary use thereof, by 
donation, purchase, exchange of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without 
regard to section 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended. When necessary, con- 
struction of a public works project authorized by this Act may be commenced 
prior to approval of title to the underlying land by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Air Force are respectively authorized, to the extent administratively 
determined by each to be fair and reasonable, under regulations approved by 
the Secretary of Defense, to reimburse the owners and tenants of land to be 
acquired for. any public works project of the military department concerned 
for expenses and other losses and damages incurred by such owners and tenants, 
respectively, in the process and as a direct result of the moving of themselves 
and their families and possessions because of such acquisition of land, which 
reimbursement shall be in addition to, but not in duplication of, any payments 
in respect of such acquisition as may otherwise be authorized by law: Provided, 
That the total of such reimbursement to the owners and tenants of any parcel 
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of land shall in no event exceed 25 per centum of the fair value of such parcel 
of land as determined by the Secretary of the military department concerned. 
No payment in reimbursement shall be made unless application therefore, sup- 
ported by an itemized statement of the expenses, losses and damages so incurred, 
shall have been submitted to the Secretary of the military department concerned 
Within one year following the date of such acquisition. The authority conferred 
by this subsection shall be delegable by the Secretary of the military department 
concerned to such responsible officers or employees as he may determine. All 
functions performed under this subsection shall be exempted from the operation 
of the Administrative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946 (ch. 324, 60 Stat. 237), 
as amended (5 U.S. C. 1101-1011), except as to the requirements of section 5 
of such Act (60 Stat. 258: 5 U.S. C. 1002). Any funds appropriated pursuant 
to any Act authorizing civil or military public works projects for any military 
department, to the extent available, may be used to reimburse the owners and 
tenants of such acquired lands for such incurred expenses, losses and damages 
The authority for reimbursement of owners and tenants for moving cost con 
ferred by this subsection shall be in addition to but not in duplication of authority 
contained in subsection 501 (b) of the Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 365), 
for the reimbursement to owners and tenants of land acquired pursuant to au 
thorization contained in said Act. Any reimbursement made by the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force, or their 
designees, under the authority of this subsection or subsection 501 (b) of the 
Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 365) shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government, nothwithstanding any other provisions 
of law to the contrary 

The Crairman. Now, the committee can understand under Public 
Law 155, when the Abernathy amendment was put in, it only was 
applicable to the items referred to in that bill. Now this makes it 
permanent law. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire of Mr. Kelleher just 
what the exemptions from the Administrative Procedures Act consist 
of? 

Mr. Ketnriirr. In substance, it is this, Mr. Hardy: 

It precludes the claimants from making appeals through the courts 
because of dissatisfaction with the amount they received. And the 
exemption within the exemption, Title ILI of it, is merely to require 
that the departments publish their rules and regulations in the Fed 

5 » = . , 7. =n — y y 
eral Register so they will be available to everybody to study. 

Mr. Harpy. It eliminates any court contest 

Mr. Ketitener. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It requires publication of the proceeding. 

Mr. Ketxener. That is right. 

The Cnairman. I think this is one of the best things that has been 
done with reference to the acquisition of property. It is not fair to 
a farmer or to any landowner when you condemn his property to 
throw him into public roads and tell him to find another place, and 
not bear in mind the great inconvenience of breaking up his home 
and putting him in the highway, and the great expense he has to 
reestablish himself. 

Now, up to date, there have been but very few instances where this 
had to be applied under the last public works bill. It is fair to the 
citizens. The citizens have something at stake as well as the Gov- 
ernment. Without objection, I hope the committee will—— 

Mr. Harpy. There is one other question, Mr. Chairman: The last 
sentence of this section relating to the actions taken under this au- 
thority, the finality of actions taken under this authority: Has there 
been any experience on that particularly as it relates to industrial 
activities which might be involved ? 
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Mr. Keiiener. Well, actually, no payments have been made under 
the Abernathy amendment at all, to date; with respect to industrial 
facilities, 1 think that there is some doubt in the mind of the Depart- 
ment with respect to whether industrial facilities are included within 
this. I do think that the original intention was to include all land 
acquisitions regardless of the type. 

Mr. Harpy. That was what I thought. The reason I raised that 
question, Mr. Chairman, was this: We had some rather sad experi 
ences, and of course some good ones, also, in connection with contract 
terminations after World War IL with this provision in it. 

Now, I don’t know whether we are running into danger with a 
similar situation here or not. But where you have tremendous 
amounts involved as might be involved in an industrial activity—I 
don’t see where there would be anything complicated on agricultural 
land, but if you run into industrial activities it could be rather serious. 

The Ciaran. We will try to handle that. 

Mr. Harpy. How are you going to handle it if you set it up in 
statute and you don't think about it before you put it in there’ 1 
don’t know whether it is a good provision or not. 

Mr. Kettener. Of course, it does say families. The whole tenor 
of it indicates it is an acquisition of land. 

Mr. Harpy. If I can be assured that it apphes only to residential 
properties, | would have no misgivings about it.. 

The CrarrmMan. That is the intent. 

Mr. Harpy. But if it applies to industrial activities, I do. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the intent of it: families. That was the 
whole intent. 

All in favor of the amendment say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ave.”) 

The CrratrMan. All opposed say no. 

The “aves” have it, and the amendment is agreed to, 

Mr. Harpy. Is it agreed we will include in the report this reference 
only to families and not to industrial activities ¢ 

The Cuatman. That is right. [ catch your point on that. 

Mr. Kelleher, let's put in that that is the intent of the committee. 

Mr. Kevtiener. Yes, sir. 

The CiarrMan. Now, section 407 is a new section. 

Mr. Keviener. Page 5v. 

The CuarMan. Read that. That is the section that I was seeking 
to get around the limitation of the Smith amendment, as far as this 
bill is concerned. Here is the only Way. Otherwise, it is uselss to 
pass the bill if the Smith amendment prevails because they couldn't 
make the appropriation. Read the section. 

Mr. Ketiener. Section 407: 

The limitation on total aggregate net expenditures set forth in section 68S 
of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 1953, is hereby increased by 
the amount of appropriations heretofore or hereafter made available for expend 
iture during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, pursuant to this or any other 
Act authorizing the establishment or development of installations and 
facilities. 

The Cnamrman. Now, that gives us the way to live—— 

Mr. Harpy. You are prepared to take your gloves off when some 
body offers an amendment to knock that out ? 

The Ciaran. <All right. 
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Mr. Arenps. I am against it. 

Mr. Hess. It is subject toa point of order; isn’t it / 

The CuarrMan. No; it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Hess. It has the question of appropriations in there. 

The CHarman. We have the right to deal with appropriations 
when we make authorizations. 

Allin favor of this hold up your hands. 

(Show of hands. ) 

Mr. Smart. 16, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. All opposed to it, hold up your hands. 

The amendment is agreed to. 

Now, are there any questions from any members of the committee 
in regard to this bill? 

I want to thank the committee for the carefulness with which they 
considered this bill. Now, it doesn’t mean that the appropriation 
committee is going to appropriate everything that has been authorized 
here, but it means that we have discharged our duty in trying to pro- 
vide authorization for facilities which from the facts submitted in 
our judgment are warranted to support the defense program. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, you asked if there were any questions, 
and you didn’t give me a chance. 

I do have a very substantial reservation about a certain aspect of 
this bill: On the basis of incompleted studies that I have been en- 
gaged in in connection with housing facilities authorized in this bill 
{ am firmly convinced that there is at least $50 million authorized in 
this bill for such facilities which are not fully justified. 

Now, I don’t know how to approach it through an amendment, 
because it runs all through the bill. And I am not goimg to vote 
against the bill because of it. 

[ would like very much to be able to frame an amendment to take 
care of it. I haven’t figured it out yet, but if I can I certainly will 
propose it. 

The CramrMan. Here is what we are all striving to do: We want 
to first afford adequate accommodations for our armed services. We 
don’t want to be extravagant; we don’t want to be wasteful, but at 
the same time we don’t want to coop them up in such manner that it 
is going to jeopardize their health or affect the morale of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I fully subscribe to those sentiments. 

The Cratrman. If anything can be worked out whereby they will 
not be treated as if they were just merely brought in for cannon fod- 
der: that they will be given an opportunity to live in quarters that are 
adequate for them and at the same time bring about economy, we will 
all be for it. But from the facts deducted, testified by the medical 
authorities, they built these quarters on medical lines and I think as 
far as I have been able to find out on a very satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, you didn’t take the trouble to go into 
it very deeply because we didn’t have time. I frankly realize that 
situation. But I am not convinced that it is on medical recommenda- 
tions, 

Fhe CHarrMan. You may be correct. 
Now, Mr. Smart, any questions on the bill? 
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Mr. Smarr. I have one suggestion, Mr. Chairman. In the reprint- 
ing of the clean bill, the words “family housing” were deleted from 
section 302. You will recall that that was for family housing at 
isolated warning stations, both in Canada and in the United States. 

The committee agreed to that previously, but this clean bill inad- 
vertently deleted it, and I think the committee should add it now by 
amendment. 

The Ciuairman. Without objection, the amendment will be included 
on that basis. 

Now, members, any further questions on the bill ? 

If not, call the roll, Mr. Smart. 

All in favor of the bill H. R. 8120, when your name is called, vote 
“ave,” and all opposed, “no.” 

(Whereupon, a roll call was taken.) 

Mr. Sacarr. It is unanimous, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. What is the vote, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. SMart. Twenty-four yeas and no nays. 

The Cramman. .A quorum being present, the “ayes” are 24 and the 
“noes” are nothing. The bill is unanimously reported. 

I will report the bill. Mr. Cox has set it down, tentatively, for a 
hearing before the Rules Committee this afternoon at 2 o’clock. J 
would like for Mr. Kilday, Mr. Dufham, Mr. Arends and Mr. Shafer 
to go over with me at the Rules Committee when we present this bill. 
Now, it is to be hoped if we get a rule, we will be able to file our re- 
port tomorrow. I am going to drive to get the leadership to let us 
get this bill up to the House this week so we can get through. 

Members of the committee, we have some very important matters. 








[No. 79] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON ACQUISITION PROJECTS, H. R. 
5990 AND S. 2552 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, Bs oe Mi naay, Sine 9, 1952 


The committee convened, pursuant LO othe I busine SS, the Honorable 
Carl Vinson (chairman of the committee) presiding 

Mir. Vinson. Now, I want to eall up avery important project that 
Is hecessary for the committee to act on today. lask Mr. Kelleher to 
present it for the consideration of the committee, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KeLLEHER. Yes, sir 

This is Army acquisition project No. 41, which contemplates the 
acquisition of 3,488 acres of land at Camp Bowie, ‘Tex., for $1,255,625. 
This project involves the following real-estate actions in connection 
With the establishment of a railhead facility on land comprising the 

fhergentonmenk area of Camp Bowie, Tex. 

P- cqus tion of = title to 58 traets of land, totaling 2,653 acres, 
AuiginaBy a part of amp Bowie, Tex., and sold by War Assets Admin- 
msaetion and its s@ecessor in function, GSA, between September 1947 
een ud 1959. (64 Recapture the use of 574.67 acres conve ved by the 
IDPOSabacency Lo fy ) the State of Texas for National Guard (2) Brown 
‘ niteor schooy purposes, and (3) the city of Brownwood for 
Rieyicipal onoeal in conformity with the deeds of conveyance. 

(¢} Terminationgof license to the State of Texas for National Guard 
use covering 104g acres previously withdrawn from surplus for that 
use, 

d) Obtain a permit from the Federal Public Housing Admi 
stration for the use of 7.6 acres under its control, and 

(e) Withdraw all of 148.37 acres of land reported as surplus 
War Assets Administration, but withheld from disposal. 

Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, authorized the acquisition 
of 94,240 acres of privately owned land, which together with Govern- 
ment-owned land that could be made available totaled 100,000 acres. 

The area specified for a standard division camp. The 94,240 
acres were estimated to cost $5,418,000. Due to a reduction in 
appropriation under Public Law 254, Eighty-second Congress, it is 
necessary to modify the scope of land acquisition originally planned 
for the establishment of this railhead facility. 

Instead of acquiring all land required for artillery ranges, training 
areas and maneuver areas, the land acquisition is being confined 
insofar as practicable to the cantonment area. 

The land in the cantonment area is being acquired for the re- 
habilitation or construction of basis utility systems, access roads, 
spur rail lines, and communication systems, in order that in the event 
of mobilization the time required to construct an emergency-type 
camp will be reduced to a minimum. 
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Camp Bowie, comprising approximately 116,530.07 acres of land, 
was established as an infantry replacement training camp in 1941. 
On January 9, 1947, Camp Bowie was declared to the War Assets 
Administration for disposal as surplus property. On June 15, 1948, 
the Department of the Army withdrew from surplus the 104.3 acres 
made available for use by the Texas National Guard and 10.3 acres 
being used for Organized Reserve Corps. 

The 58 tracts of land identified in paragraph 1(a) originally cost 
the Government $192,400. These lands were sold by the disposal 
agency in 35 parcels for $394,137.75, including improvements then 
on the land which were constructed as a part of the cantonment area 
of Camp Bowie. 

Twenty-six of the tracts were sold to former owners. Some of 
these parcels were subsequently subdivided and resold with the result 
that there are now a total of 58 separate tracts. Of these, 1 parcel 
with an area of 37 acres, was acquired by the State of Texas for use 
as a highway right-of-way; 7 parcels with an area of 91.27 acres were 
acquired by Brown County for road rights-of-way, and 50 parcels 
totaling 2,525 acres are owned and used for agricultural, industrial, 
or municipal purposes. 

Improvements valued at $259,000 have been placed on seven tracts 
subsequent to disposal by the Government. The total assessed value 
of the land to be acquired is approximately $41,635, and the annual 
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tax pavment is $1,100. 

No local resistance to the acquisition is anticipated. It is respect- 
fully requested the approve al of the committee be given to the acquisi- 
tion herein outlined. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, the committee will recall that is one 
of the seven or eight railhead facilities that we approved during the 
last publice-works bill. Now, this is some additional land required 
at Camp Bowie, and in our colleague’s district, Mr. Fisher. The De- 
partment is very anxious to get the matter under way down there, 
and that is the reason I am anxious that the committee shall make a 
decision in regard to it. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that we advise the Department that there 
is no objection to the acquisition of this additional land at Camp Bowie. 

Mr. Kixpay (presiding). Without objection 

Mr. Harpy. Could I ask just one question? 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. What, again, was the amount of consideration involved 
in this? 


Mr. KeLugnER. $1,255,62 3 
Mr. Harpy. That is for lead that we sold for $300,000 and which 


has since had $259,000 worth of improvements put on it? 

Mr. Ke.iener. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So that it represents a return to the Government plus 
an investment by the press nt owners of a total of $559,000 that we are 
now going to pay $1,250,000 for? 

Mr. Kevtener. Well, Mr. Hardy, the part 1 (a) 

Mr. Harpy. Lam not going to object. I just want to have it on the 
record 

Mr. Vinson. That is the way everything goes on. 
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Mr. Ke_uexner. That is substantially correct, except the amount of 
land on which the improvements were placed was 2,600 acres, and we 
are acquiring 3,488 now. 

So we are getting more land than the improved portion that you 
gave the figures for. 

Mr. Harpy. More than we originally sold? 

Mr. Ketuener. No; the figures that you are thinking of: The 58 
tracts of land identified in paragraph 1 (a) originally cost the Govern- 
ment $192,000. The lands were sold by the disposal agency for 
$394,000. 

Mr. Harpy. The only point is this: 

It is going to cost us $700,000 to have previously owned the land, 
sold it, and buy it back. 

Mr. Keuuener. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Inflation. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, it is approved. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, I want to call the committee’s attention that 
the conference on H. R. 5990, to amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, on that one, the Senate is going to 
agree to the House position, even though they amended it before 
passage. Therefore, the only requirement will be: 

We will get the official papers. We will draw up the conference 
report, and the members may sign them without ever actually meeting. 

Mr. Vinson. All right; no conference on that. 

The next conference we will have to have is on the rubber bill; 
that will meet at 11 Friday. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, 11 0’clock. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Vinson. 11 o0’clock; and the conferees on that are 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Short, Mr. Shafer, Mr. Kilday, Mr. Brooks, 
and yourself. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Then the next conference is on the female doctors’ bill; that will 
meet also Friday; isn’t it? 

Mr. Smarr. At 10:30, immediately prior to the rubber conference. 

Mr. Vinson. And the conferees—as the Senate only appointed 
three conferees—the House conferees are Mr. Brooks, Mr. Short, and 
myself. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the commissioning of the female doctors. 

Mr. Vinson. On the commissioning of female doctors, on Senate 
bill 2552, who are the conferees from the House? 

Mr. Smarr. Yourself, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Short. 

Mr. Vinson. That has been agreed to by the House? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Then on the Marine Corps bill, we will put on there 
Mr. Vinson, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Durham, Mr. Arends, and Mr. Short 


The policy is on all these conferences, unless a member of the sub- 





committee handling that is not of the top five, is to put the top five 
On it. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Short will be back in time. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir. 

| want to say this, Mr. Chairman: with what we do tomorrow and 


these conferences, it practically winds up our business. 

Everyone be here in the morning, because we must have a quorum. 
Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
esday, June 10, 1952. 
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[No. 80] 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON S. 3019 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ARMED SERVICES COMMIT! 
Washington, 2D. Ges, Tuesday, June 
The committee convened, pursuant to eall, at 10 o’clock 
Honorable Carl Vinson (chairman of the committee) presiding 
The CHarRMAN. Now, let the committee come to order. 


the 


Members of the committee, this is Senate bill 3019 to amend the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended, to extend the applica 
tion of the special-inducement pay provided thereby to physicians and 


dentists, and for other purposes. 
The bill will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(S. 3019 is as follows:) 
“i grey [S. 4019, 82d Co 
AN ACT To amend the Career Compensati 
special-inducement pay provided thereby) 


Be it enac tal by the Senate and House of osdiasiaain ives of the United 


on 


ICH. 


ab 


amended, is further amended by 
a) Amendifg subsection 203 (a) to read as follows: 


£y 
; 


preted to meah only (1) those commissioned officers _ _ Medical and 


60yps of, or désignated as medical or dental officers in, the Regular Army, 


4 
a4 
_ 

~~ 
> 
— 
iz 
a 


LAY 


commissioned gmedical and dental officers of the Regular Corps of the 


but prior t v 1, 19538, have been or may be assigned to active duty; (3 


officers who, he ‘retofore but subsequent to September 1, 1947, have been or 


of America on: C ongress assembled, That the Career Con pensation Act of 
—4‘(a) The term ‘commissioned officers’, as used in this section, shall be 


and Air Force ind commissioned medical and dental! Aa ers of the Regular 
he cy” ars Service who were on active duty on September 1, 
those commissioned officers in the Medical and Dental Corps of, or designated 
as medical or édental officers in, the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force 


n of the 


States 
, 


1949 


inter- 


Dental 
Navy, 


orps 


1947; 


and 


Public 
Health Servigt who were retired prior to September 1, 1947, and who there 


after 
those 


; 
who 


prior to July 1 , 1953, may be commissioned in the Medical and Dental Corps of, or 
designated as medical or dental officers in, the Regular Army, Navy, and Air 


se 


Force or as medical and dental officers of the Regular Corps of the Pub 


Service; (4) such officers who on September 1, 1947, were or who thereafter 


been or may be commissioned in the Medical and Dental Corps of, or desis 


as medical or dental officers in, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the United 


: Health 


have 


ated 


States 


Air Foree Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the National Guard, the National Guard 


of the United States, the Air National Guard, the Air National Guard of 
United States, the Army of the United States, the Air Force of the United States 
or as medical and dental officers of the Reserve Corps of the Public Health Ser 
and who heretofore, but subsequent to September 1, 1947, have been call 


the 
vice 
‘dor 


ordered to extended active duty of one year or longer, or who may, prior to 


July 1, 1953, be called or ordered to extended active duty of one vear or | 


(5) general officers appointed from the Medical and De nts al Corps of. or previ io 1 


mger: 


Iisly 


designated as medical or dental officers in, the Regul f nore v, the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps, the National Guard, the National Guard of United State 


\rmy 


of the United States, the Regular Air Force, the U a omg ir For Reserve, 


the Air Né¢ ational Guard, the Air National Guard of 

Air Force of the United States who were on tis 

and (6) ge eral officers who, subsequent to Se; 

who mav be appointed from those officers of tl 

or from those officers designated as medical or dent 
(4837) 
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d the 


1947; 








Otficers Reserve Corps, the Nationa! Cauard, the National Guard of the 





{ l d States, the Army of the United States, the Regular Air Foree, the United 
State \ir ] ek t tl Air N il Guard, the Air National Guard of the 
U is and the Air Foree of the United States who are included in parts 
1). (2 3) or (4 this subse 
1) the s nd prov of s inserting in lieu 
t ( VN ‘Provided t 1 officers described 
10 i t) ol Is sectio Ne ‘d to active duty 
heir consent shall not be entitled t ‘eceive the ps provided by this 
subsection for any period prior to Septen 
Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 828, ch. 939), is 
| epealed 
Sec. 3. Seetion 1 of this Act shall be effective as of October 1, 1949 \ppro- 
priations currently available for pay and allowances of members of the uniformed 
ull be available for retroactive payments authorized under this Act. 
Passed the Senate June 2, 1952. 
Attest LesLtiE L. BIFFLE, 
Secreta 


The Cuarrman. | will ask Mr. Kilday to preside. 

Statement off the record. 

\lr. Kinpay (presiding). Who is here to speak for the Department? 

General Armstrrona. Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Kinpay. General Armstrong 

General ArMstTRONG. | am General Armstrong. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Maj. Gen. 
George EK. Armstrong, and [| am appearing before vou today in behalf 
of the legislation as announced by the committee chairman represent- 
ine the Department of Defense, as well as the three component de- 
partments thereof 

Although | by lieve that I am listed as the chief witness, I should 

inform the committee that in the room I also have Admiral 
Pugh, the Surgeon General of the Navy, and Colonel McGraw, who 
is in charge of medical personnel in the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the Air Force 

In addition, I should like to introduce Mr. Jackson, who is sitting 
behind me, as a representative of the Legal Department of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, who is here in case there are any questions 
which may come up regarding the wording or legal aspects of this 
particular proposed bill. 

With that introduction, if | have your permission, I have a brief 
statement which I should like to present to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead, General. 

General ARMSTRONG. The medical services following World War II 
found themselves unable to maintain on a voluntary basis Medical 
and Dental Corps competent to furnish even a minimum standard of 
medical attendance to our Armed Forces. Procurement was at a 
standstill and serious depletion by resignations was being experienced. 
In great part this was due to the wide disparity between the income 
of physicians and dentists in civilian life as compared with those in 
the military service. 

In the Army’s integration programs after the war, for example, the 
needs of all of the other branches of the Army except the Medical 
Service were met on a voluntary basis. The other branches averaged 
five applicants for every available commission. But for the Medical 
and Dental Corps there was but one applicant for every three vacan- 
cies. The experience of the Navy was quite similar. 
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To meet this critical situation, the Congress, in 1947, explored ways 


and means of making the military service more attractive to thes 
professional peoples. During the course of the hearings it: became 
evident that, entire ‘ly apart from the question ol disparity of earnings 
between medical and dental officers, on the one hand, and civilian 
physicians and dentists, on the other, a basie inequity in the pa 

structure of the Armed Forces existed, wherein medical and dent 

officers were at a considerable disadvantage in terms of life earnings 
in comparison with other officers. If this fact is kept in mind, it is 
clear that special pav for medical and dental officers is not a bonus 

\n individual pursuing a 4-vear technical or scientific cours e leading 
loa bacealaureate degree in an accredited university, meets upon 
vraduation the educational requirements for appomtment as second 
I} eulenant or ensign in the Armed Forees In contrast, a medical Ol} 
a student must finance a total college education of up to 8S vears 
In addition, all medical and some dental vraduates spend a veal 
ntern training usually receiving only a token compensation 

Their former classmates at college, in the meantime, have been 
receiving full pay and allowances as second, later as first, leutenants, 
or as ensigns and then as heutenants (jumior grade When the 
physician or dentist finally meets the requirements for a commission 
in the Medieal or Dental Corps of the se veral services, his iorm 
classmates have a 4- to o-Vvear lead. Thirty vears alter thev started 
their Rengponenye careers, the other categories of officers are som 
$40,000 ahead of the medical or dental officer 

If | Ma \ show VOU a chart or two which brings this out rather 
strikingly: these charts were prepared in Admiral Pugh’s office at the 
time the hearines were being held in the Senate 

This particular chart is applicable to the period prior to the passage 
of the Compensation Act of 1949. 

On the right is shown the difference between the medical and dental 
officer and the line officer, showing that there is a cumulative dif- 
ference at that particular time amouuting to some $36,000, as. | 
recall, which at the moment because of the Career Compensation 
Act excuse me-—correction. 

This Was the ( lif fference without the extra pay The difference 1h 
these two figures, | believe, is roughly $36,500. The total difference 
in the cumulative earnings was some $53,000. And then with thi 
extra pay which the Congress gave physicians and dentists in 1946 


} 


now, this is prior to the compensation act — that final difference was 
nearer to $10,000, which is more nearly in line between these pro- 
fessional peoples and the line. 

Now, after the Career Compensaction Act, the difference went up 
to almost $40,000 without the extra pay and shrunk to $23,000 with 
the extra pay. 

I am trying to point out that even with this extra 100 a month, 
there is still a wide disparity. This of course includes the time that 
the medical and dental individual was not only receiving pay, but he 
was actually putting out pay for his medic al education, and I am talk- 
ing about that part which is over and above his baccalaureate degree 

Mr. Rivers. Well, right there 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sl 

\Ir. Rivers. Your line officer begins his career at 22, roughly 

General ARMSTRONG. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rivers. And vour dental or medical officer begins his roughly 
at 27, plus about $10,000 it costs him to complete his internship and 
his education during that disparity between 22 and 27. 

General ArmsrronGc. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is computed in there, and with the $100 extra. 

General Armstrong. That is computed in here, except that the 
Navy complained to me that they did not include anything except 
the man’s tuition in the medical and dental school; that they didn’t 
count his room and board for anything. That would make even a 
greater disparity here, because I don’t know of anyone who ever went 
to school that didn’t have to eat and have a place to sleep. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, whenever he begins his service as a doctor, as a 
physician or as a dentist, as a j. g., he is $10,000 behind, plus 5 vears 
behind? 

General ArMsrronG. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, that won’t cover your doctors where they 
have to take a 5- or 7-year residency in some of these surgical colleges. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. It doesn’t near reach them, because most of those 
will average out around 30 years of age. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General ArmsrronG. That is correct, Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Rivers. But the conservative estimate is the figure I gave, 
plus what Mr. Durham is bringing up. 

General Armsrronc. That is right. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, at. the present time under the Draft Act 
that vou have, vou are taking a lot of people, to my knowledge, that 
are around 30. I know two or three that have been taken recently 
at 33 vears of age. 

Mr. Rrvers. You mean Reserve officers? 

Mr. Duruam. Taking them under the draft. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Durham, anyone who is drafted does not get 
benefit of the extra $100. 

Mr. BLANpForp. I am not so sure, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
correct under this bill. 

Mr. Vinson. This bill says that. 

Mr. Rivers. It says voluntary or involuntary. 

Mr. VINSON (reading): 

That the commanding officer described in subsection A (r) of this section who 
is called or ordered to active duty without his consent shall be not be entitled to 
receive pay 
and that is the law now. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir, but my point is—whether done purposely 
or by inadvertence—that the only preclusion to paving an inducted 
officer who later is commissioned is contained in section 5 of Publie 
Law 779, and if we pass 5S. 3019 the language on pages 2 and 3 I 
think is inclusive enough to pay a doctor who is inducted and later 
commissioned 

Would vou agree to that, General? 

General ArmstroNG. That iS my impression in going over this. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the way it should be, in my opinion. It 
should have been there in the first place. 
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Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clear this up. Then 
as I understand it, a doctor who is drafted, after he is commissioned 
and becomes a doctor with his commission, then he is eligible under 
this bill for the extra $100? 

General ArmMstRoNG. May I refer that question to Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes: Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Stephen Jackson, There is no change 
or at least no intended change in the present law which precludes the 
payment of the $100 a month if the doctor is drafted. The present 
law and our amendment is in consonance with it, at least, was so in- 
tended, does provide for the $100 in the event that a doctor who is 
subject to draft enlists in the Reserves and is involuntarily called into 
service as a reservist. 

Heretofore, at least prior to the doctor draft law, no reservist who 
was called or who served involuntarily was entitled to the S100 

Mr. Rivers. “That is right. 

Nir. AC KSON,. The doector’s draft bill provided that a reservist 
ealled even involuntarily would receive the SLO ) put not i hy were 
drafted. 

Mir. Vinson. That ts all right. 

Mr JACKSON And it is not intended in our proposal to chal 
law with respect to those who are drafted 


Mr. Vinson. That is right. 


Mir. Br DFORI The pommel is that it does d 

NI $° IX BBA 3 remember quite well, ot cours Vi DeLss r tH 
doctors’ draft We took the position that a man who became : 
ber « Resers is in all sense a volunt ( i 
to orde le can be called and placed on active dutv whenever the 
Department d ced hat they (h¢ h sery { 
entit to It 

On the other hand, we did want to make tt clear that a person who 
neither joined the Reserve nor volunteered fo 1 
extra $100 

l not do that, } 

wou e changed so that we wet ! { 
th ntion of the D partment; is tha 

\1 ad KSON Yes ~ 

Mir. Dunnam. Would the chairman vi 

Whv I raise that question at this pom 1 hac 
at Lol olunteered and he was turned down phvysicaliv and thet 
he was drafted, and put into the servicer 

Now, certainly a thing like that is unfat That actually happened 

Mir. Kanipay | believe under the la vruagce of the law. or the inten 
tion oe it, anyway, hie would bye entitled to it hay ne voltuntecetlt ior 
Service 

Mir. Duruam. That question, of course in doubt, as far as ] 
tell] 

\ir. RIVERS Now, are vou going to address Vourst If to the resery 
whether he was potentially a draftee and he entered the Reserve, o1 


whether he Was a reservist on his Own volition. what he would lose 
when he is called to active duty from his active practice 
General Armstrona. There are so many facets to this question 


that in my opinion the individual ones commissioned in the Medical 


) 
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or Dental Corps should by the wording of whatever legislation we 
have make him entitled to the $100. 

Now, my reason for saying that is that you not only have instances 
such as pointed out by Mr. Durham, but vou have another man 
here who is perfectly willing to come but we have a committee in 
these various States and in the various communities that decide as 
to this individual’s essentiality to the community. We don’t call 
any body these days, whether he is called by selective service or by 
our Reserve call route, without getting the o. k. of a group of pro- 
fessional people in that community. Now, this man may have 
a decision made late and suddenly selective service grabs him while 
he is scill waiting to see whether or not he should volunteer. 

Now, when you do have an individual, and we have had one, who 
has to be drafted, literally, because he had no intention of becoming 
a reservist or Reserve officer—he is an enlisted man in our service, 
he is a physician, and of course he is not receiving $100 a month, and 
there would be no intent to give it to him. But to merely put a lability 
on an individual because he happens to be drafted, because of some 
quirk such as Mr. Durham or I have pointed out, that man should 
not be penalized 

There should not be any penalty there 

Mir. Duruam. | had a case very similar to yours where the com- 
mittee, of course, said this man was essential because he was the head 
of a small hospital, quite important, and the draft board turned 
around aad drafted him regardless. 

Mir. Kitpay. Now, in that instance, if he had voluntarily jomed 
t hae \iedieal Reserve, he would have been protected IN) all instances: 
wouldn't he? 


Mir. Duruam. That is right. 
\l IK ILDAY In other words, vou do not call a reserve officer with- 
out his availability be Ine certified by the local medieal board 


General Armsrrone. The same committee wearing another hat 
Mir. Dunnam. He was advised against doing both, though, because 


he was the head of the small hospital and he was advised not to Jom 
the Reserve Phat is what happened 
\I Kinpay. He just got bad advice 


Vir. Duruam. You have two people making decisions, Paul 
General ARMSTRONG I think the committee knows that we have 


ed to operate this Doctor-Dentist Draft Act in such a way as to 


disturb civillan economy as little As possible If the local committee. 
or instance, does not agree as to the man’s plea of essentiality, he 
nnd frequen thy does appeal clear to the Office of the Secretary of 


p : C 1] 
Defense to determine PPA 


Mir. Duruam. Of course, vou are also drafting some doctors out of 


the I} 


vedical schools, of course, where they are in teaching positions 
You have aone that in two or three occasions in Ti\ district. Of 
course, It is quite serious 


n after there has been a recommendation by the local draft 


board, they went ahead and he was told to go under the State quota 
Min KILDA) General, vou hadn't completed youl Statement; 
had Ou? 


{ 
General ArmsrronGc. That is correct 
Mir. Kinpay. Go right ahead 
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General AkMsTRONG. The justice of this special pay was determined 
by Congress in 1947. Both the monthly amount and basic justifica- 
tion of the bill were in terms of equalizing pay within the services. 
All the arguments advanced in the interest of the passage of the bill 
at that time have equal, if not increased, validity today. 

What is logic after September 1, 1952, that would justify denying to 
the physician or dentist who enters active military service after that 
date the same consideration of equitable adjustment of cumulative 
compensation over a 30-year period of service? What is the logic that 
would justify denying recognition to our future medical and dental 
officers of the self-borne costs of securing the professional education 
and training demanded of them before they are eligible for the appoint- 
ment in the Medical or Dental Corps of the Army, Navy, or Air Force? 

Following the passage of Public Law 365 in 1947, which provided for 
special pay for medical and dental officers, losses due to resignation 
sharply declined and procurement for the regular Medical and Dental 
Corps in the several services showed a prompt and definite improve- 
ment. 

And | have a chart which I should like to show briefly which covers 
In this instance only the Medical Corps of the Army, which I think 
rather graphically brings out that particular point. The losses in 
fiscal vear 1947, which was just prior to the passage of Public Law 365, 
showed that our losses outnumbered our CALS to the tune of 204. as 
contrasted with 163. 

Of that 204 losses, 119—-pardon-—84 were d 
This blue here represents retirements. 


le to reslonatlons. 


Now, in the fiscal vear 1948, the gains went to 219 and the total losses 
to 92. Resignations dropped from 63 to 30. 
In fiscal year 1949, the gains were 507. The losses dropped to 89 


of which 20 were resignations. 

And then we ret over here where the losses can’t be counted as com- 
pared to these others. because Korea came along and It slonations were 
1rozen 

Mir. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mir. Kainpay. Mr. Winstead. 

Mir. Winstreap. At that point 1 had a conference the other day 


and | asked Mr. Blandford to sit in on that conference about the 
priorities on this Doctor Draft Act. 

It seem to me there is some improvement alone that line, and | 
would like Mr. Blandford 

Mr. Kinpay. Let us have the veneral complete his statement, and 


then we will go into those other matters. 

Mr. Winsteap. O.K. 

General ArMstrrona. It is true that, by means of such compulsory 
devices as Publie Law 779, the so-called Doctor Draft Act, and the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951, the numerical 
requirements for medical and dental officers for the armed services 
can be met and maintained. It must be remembered, however, that 
personnel expected to be procured by operation of the | niversal 
Military Training and Service Act will be relatively voung and 
inexperienced. They will not possess the qualifications required for 
assignment to command and staff-type positions, nor to duties re- 
quiring specialists’ qualifications. The operation of efficient medical 








services within the Armed Forces requires strong Regular 


the more responsible positions. 
20 percent of the over-all require 
The only source from which the 
the ranks of the Regular Corps. 

practice determines t] 
service, 
experienced officers. This grouy 
for efficient 


, 
absolute 


minimum 


shortage of 2.311 
nd 1 
in the auth 


] f . 
numbers of career ofhicer 


out this special pay. 


, 
extend the Provislo! 


ie usefulness of those off 
and short-term or com] 
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Corps for 
These positions constitute roughly 


‘ment for medical and dental officers. 


se Officers may be obtained is from 
Broad experience in military medical 
icers in the military 
cannot prov ide such 
) of professionals is currently at the 
operation. There exists today a 


ulsory service 


career medical officers and 291 career dental] officers 
orized strength of the Armed Forces. 


Kven the current 


s would have been impossible to obtain with- 


1 for special pay will also result in a 


LTOS Inequitv mn the treatment to be accorded officers brought to 
a duty under the operation of Public Law 779. Kivhtv-first 
Congress. It should be noted that, prior to enactment of Publie 
Lav \ ow olunteers” were eligible bv law fo the special pay. 
pa. 

The Co C howev in nacting Public Law 709 pectfically 
Dp! 1 therein, on 3 0 im tive that members of the Keserve 
( { ~ md i ital. illed QO] rdere 1 t »ACTLY duty with 
( their consen ould therwise qualified, be eligible for 
{ Ss '\ 

\ ! { the present time limitation hevond 
\ of this year will be that all Reserve phvsicians and dentists 
( fe) t ( OT 8) Au us 5 ol this vear will receive 
t] 1 t | ice, but their fellow ph ins and 
( Cher 7 { mn ot th > Y | \ mal ordered 

} he ent to Ay ot tn year, W I { 1\ it 

| f ( ( roucht to A \ aut under the oner tion of 
Pul [, (9 have been tho free who received a part, or all 
{ I ( | dental trainn under tl sponsorshin § « the 
( 1} hy t | Arn ( ized trainn t yery ! the 
\ ( } ] ) { 1 | | S ed 

‘) ) n } ‘ 1] 1] } i who i { Th 
) benefit Wl from the Government. Should this bil 
followin chrone situation would exist. 
() ! ed edi ni from the G rnmer vill 
} Ip hey othieer ho received no edt tional 
a no le T¢ ip The equitv of such a 

, ’ ~i¢)>? 

"| Oot res istbily hh | I On U Ri rular Medical 
Dent Cor of th med ser s will become increasingly 
] vy withir xt 2 vears. Ther ‘© today in the service manv 
n re Reser 1d National Guard medical and dental officers who 
Wel Involunta hy ( Hh | to quty di ring the Current emerecene and 
who are holdine responsib! positions [It can be expected that these 
off rs wall return to th) ir elvilian practices within t] next lew 
months Furthermore, as I have indicated, the medica] and dental 


{ | 
i 


‘xperienced. As a result of thes 


in 


irnished by selective ser 


will be relatively young and 


e two factors, the Reecular Medical 


and Dental Corps will have to satisfy practically all of the responsible 


IONS In 


po it 


the sery ce ( once rned. 


To satisfactorily meet their re- 
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sponsibilities, the Regular Corps must be brought up to their author- 
ized strength in the shortest possible time. During the effective 
periods of Public Law 779 and the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, a fertile source for potential procurement of Regular 
medical and dental officers exists. The maintenance of present 
incentive of special pay is essential if maximum benefit is to be derived 
by the Armed Forces during this period. It will help us by affording 
continued encouragement to the best of these younger physicians and 
dentists to seek a career in the Armed Forces. 

[ understand that it has even been proposed to repeal section 203 
(a) of the Career Compensation Act, the effect of which would be to 
take away special pay from those officers already entitled thereto. 
A majority of the Regular Medical and Dental Corps bas been pro- 
cured " we the passage of the special Pay Act, Public Law 365, in 
1947. I do not believe or contend that the sole factor in their deci- 
sion to enter the Regular service as a Medical or Dental Corps officer 
was the prospect of receiving during their service this extra monthly 
sum. I cannot doubt, however, that as anv man must, they consid- 
ered the matter of total compe ‘nsation. They left, or did not seek, 
the civilian opportunities which most, if not every one of them, could 
reasonably expect to enjoy and entered the military service 

To withdraw from them at this time the equalizing compensation 
which had been promised to them to encourage their assumption of 
military status, would be a most unjust treatment, a treatment which 
in the eyes of the ordinary citizen would app 
broken, whatever the legal validity of such belie 


ear to be a promise 
f, “To return to that 
unfair pay scale and repudiate the correction previously made and to 
abrogate the promise, if not the contract, made with those now in 
the service, would certainly end voluntary officer procurement. 
Furthermore, consideration should be given to the fact that presently 


the need for these career officers is such that voluntary retirements 


, 
and even resignations, have been forbidden. he inequity of reduc- 
ing the pay of such a “captive group” is so patent that I am sure the 
Congress would never countenance such an injustice 

Th he phy SICIANS at 1d de ntists who eC er the Re cular service on and 
after September 1, 1952 , to keep up our ranks, w ll be in precis lv the 
umes lation as regards the leny th and a iditional cost of th { - 
Callon a were their fellow me eal and dental officers vho red 
the SeCTV1ICe before them. They, | LOO, WV I] be } Rot vears | h } toner 
fellow officers of the other arms and services in cunmulati 
It is difh ‘ul It, thie refore, Lo understand the basis on which the officers 
entering the Medical and Dental Corps of the Army, Navy, and Air 


Force after September 1, 1952, should be denied the special pay now 
authorized. 

To be avoided P also, is the situation otherwise Lo be presented after 
August 31, 1952, that is, the situation of professional officers appointed 
in the same corps, having the same basic qualifications, working side 
, yet receiving different rates of compensation. The pre 
legislation being presented at this time is in the nati ire of an emer- 
gency, to prevent the expiration on September 1, 1952, of the authorit 
for special pay to physicians and dentists commissioned in the pe d 
Forces who enter upon extended active duty on and after that date. 

It provides for the extension of current pay provisions only until 
July 1, 1953, the date of termination of the “doctor draft law.’ Prior 
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to that date, it will be necessary to review the entire problem of ways 
and means of procuring for and stabilizing the careers of medical and 


dental officer pe rsonnel. It is reasonable to believe that, in the event 


we should lose the “draft doctor’ more effective procurement induce- 
ments will be required than those currently in effect. 

After September 1, 1952, even tf the world situation were such as to 
permit a sizeable reduction in our Armed Forces, the military services 
will, of necessity, continue to have i need for replacement, both of 
Reserve officers returning to civilian life and of Regulars lost through 


retirements, deaths and restonations. 


In conclusion, | wish to affirm my sincere belief that, if the present 
compensation of medical and dental officers is reduced by the amount 
of the special pay to which they are now entitled by law, the adverse 


( 
. 5 | ' i , 
effect on personnel of the medical services would be immeszsurable. 


> earners , * ee? = a | or ae eae ere 
l ent of career personnel, NOt OnLV ID DuMmMbers Dut of le requil- 
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Thi )] nnot it) f rness, be denied indefinitely. wil] SUrPDass, 
ODMLON. al] prey muIsS totals | thinl , 100. there ean be little 
(| n but th; rhe W ible ana infan ti ktment now will require 
the Armed Forces increased expendit sof tim effort, 
money to procure even a token number of physicians and dentists 
the Re J ileal rvices In the future In the lone run, to offset the 
. O hi rulat , the final Cs t could only ly LO inereast thre number 
of re vists who would be req d to leave their communities and 
ser n the Armed Forces for varvine periods, to be replaced at the 
completion of their service by other physicians and dentists similarly 
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Mr. KILDAY Key ae through they have been of thr same Lik 
seniority, and what not. I think that your chart over here is very 
revealing as to 1947, 1948, and 1949, of vour attrition, immediately 
before the extra compensation your attrition, immediately alter the 
extra compensation. I also watched vour chart pretty carefully on 
the question of equalizing the total compensation for the 30-veat 


careel Of course, under the personnel act, Officer Personnel Act, 


1 1 *) b 
aoctors and aentists were given oo Vears constrictive sery Ipoh 
original commission: isn’t that correct? 


General ARMSTRONG That IS correct 


Mir. Kanpa Now, that had the effect 1 the Armv of a man 


ent in isan first Heutenant rather than as e@ second beutenant, and 
+} \ fa . — } { 
(he Navy as a heutenant junior grade) rath (hah as an 


Did L Olyve hin LT) \ other ndvantage ? 
| 


Cre ral ARM PRONG pbeweve that COMNAY hh at thi 4} HV é 
him some financial advantag but that was taken into consideration 
| 1 Admiral P1 ah’s office In preparing this «| { SO 
. i} “Be ] ] {} ‘ 
aov aiberence Wmhanciaily would be rede ad i thai 


| ) ( irom | Ite! nt or tieut it j ( +¢ ) 
? ? } 

() | j wn t 

Gren } \ IS] ING The ~!| eq in § { hi th fis Olt i s 

, ' " | 

Oc thy } ) ry) iif 

< s tho th Daot arene 1) il Lilet at i - (> 

| t > 14 

Lit { i as Ul i Sal ( (la 


General Armstronc. That is corre 
\fr. Kaip He is on a parity 

(; al A iN] ING Yes Sil 

Mir. Ku y. With the officer of the li 


up We attempted to struxe the proper number o ears Tor cred 
~ | -< atl not only ef medical personnel but of ti othe Dern 
Wi n CQO ) I SC] self Lil (| (| \ I ( 
| {1 ~ near ec tabi ~ ( | 

) bhi e should be fra | ean 

: ~ | ) i order to el 1} adical an | ( ‘ ~ 

U pmditional compensation 

1) { l acre Ci lel i? 

Cri ul ARMS ON This Is erie us mpl 

Mr. IN0u! [ think we maybe te) ep ito ; 
we have a numl f other categories of personnel who could bri 
CO ra le charees but We are abl to get that pers onel, whethe 
this be equitable, just, or anvthineg else, it is highly practical and Ww 
ave to do it as a matter of practicality 

General ARMSTRONG. | think Vour point is well taken Mii ( han 


ir, Dut uM. General Armstrong 
Ir. Kinpay. Mr. Durham. 
| Duruam. Richt on that pom, the 3 vears for the diff tial 
in vour Opinion is that enough, the 3 vears? 
Now. the 3-vear differential, which of course aives he Mah the 


eve of going in at first heutenant rostead of a second leutenas 
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the average age of graduation from college is now around 22 in other 
proceedings, and your average age of graduation of a doctor is 27, 28 
and up to 30. But what vou have to take into mind in this procure- 
ment, vou have to go bevond that and cet some of these specialists 
who have 7 and 8 vears of residency before they complete their course. 
The question in my mind is whether or not 3 vears is enough. 

General Armsrrona. Well, Mr. Durham, the Congress took care 
of that at the same time that vou gave the medical and dental corps 
this special pay originally. We now can issue an original commis- 
Sion 

Mr. Durnam. I know vou can do it, but are you doing it? 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s complete that. 

You can issue an original commission on what basis? 

General AnmsrrRoNnG. Based on the number of years that the indi- 
vidual is out of his internship in the case of the medical or out of his 
dental school in the case of the dentist. 

Mir. Kinpay. So that his original commission may be higher than 
first lieutenant or lieutenant (junior grade)? 

General ArmMsTronG. That is correct. 


Mir. Kitpay. Depending upon his experience in the medieal 
vd 


> 


protession: 
General ARMSTRONG. We base it upon vears of experience, rather 
than upon age, because on occasion you have an individual coming 
out of the medical or dental school of advanced age. 
\Ir. SHarer. How high can vou go? 
General Armstronc. To full Colonel, sir 


i 


) 


* ' * , } 
Mir. Parrerson. Is that in the regular corps, General, or the 


TE,’ ) Wh +’? 

Creneral ARMSTRONG That is both. 

\Ir. Patterson. Vell, Sav, for instance, a doctor is over the age of 
heutenant and comi n the service, and vou people commission him 
as, Sa\ i ( aptain. (‘an he then stay in the regular service as a 
It 

Cseneral ARN yNé Wi ll, i Whil put the answer to the question 

WAV. SI The resers officer on active dutv who has a desirable 

ord | ruld bisa o difficulty in ge i mto the cu- 

.) TW nswer mv question, Genera | 

: | | scntiled im the service or comes in the 

S verte I hit allowed for a recular. do they 

f oO Cf Le ym his « ) ce ol vthing like that and waive 
t ra | 171 

is { ( Waiver He;re 

(reneral Ay MSTRONG Weil, Sir, at the moment there Is practically 
ho ave timit, oun han foreed statutory requirement. 

Mir. PATTERSON \s to when a man can come in the regular service? 

General ARMSTRON In the medical and dental corps. For ex- 
amptl we have commissioned no several, but certain a few in their 
late forties, and | suspect that I could reeall one or two in their early 
fifties, men who were outstanding, verv valuable, and perhaps they 
ha ve hada TCR deal Oi serve qduty whi hh we take milo some consid- 
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Mr. Parrerson. I] am not talking about those kinds of people. | 
am talking about a man who hasn’t had any service prior to coming mn. 
General Armstrona. The same. 


Mir. Parrerson. The same applies. 
Mr. BLANpForD. May | interrupt, Mr. Patterson? 


I think your point is this: Supposing you have a physician who has 


not been approved by the American specialty board He is not a 
spe ‘clalist. He is 48 vears old, and he just likes the Army. Will you 
directly commission that man—he is not a specialist, now. He is just 


a physician. Will vou directly commission that man and base his 
entry rank or orade upon his age? 

Mir. Rivers. You did it all the time 

Mir. Buanprorp. Admiral Pugh is nodding ‘‘ves,” so the Navy 
apparently does do it. 

Now, does the Army do it? 

General Armstrong. That is right I think that is a safe 

Mir. BLanprorp. That is what you mean‘ 

Mir. Parrerson. That is what I mean 

Mr. Deuruam. In fact, what that does is base it on experience, and 
of course experience is age, too. The two go concurrently, almost 


Now, could you give the committee a chart showing the ages that 


) 


have been inducted since the draft act was initia ted and what com- 
n 1iSS1O ns we issued to each ‘sp whe re it is a colonel and where a first 
heutenant? Would there be much difficulty 

General ArmstronG. I can only say, M 
deavor to get that information. 

ir. Duruam. I think it is good information for the committee to 
have, because it gives the whole picture of where you are commis- 
sioning these men at. 

General Armsrrona. First, I think it is a fairly safe statement to 
make without delving into the records to sav that as a result of Public 
Law 779 there are very few if any individuals who have been com- 
missioned in a grade higher than a captain because you are dealing 
with a group that haven’t been out of medical school long enough. 

DurxHAM. But vou still have authority? 

General ArmMsrrona. That is right. 

Mir. DurHam. You say vou are not getting specialists. We pro- 
scribed the means and methods for you to secure them. 

Bag nie: Armstrong. Now, during this same period | am sure that 

have commissioned several majors and a few lieutenant colone Is, 
but they came in not as a result of Public Law 779. They were just 
individuals who decided they wanted to make a career with us. 

Mr. Parrerson. Giving them a commission in the regular organi- 
zation 

General ArMstronG. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. ] think vou are going to have to continue some 


) 


r. Durham, we will en- 


means and method of procurement. How this worked sinee the 
Korean situation, | think, gives us a pretty fair picture, |] mean taking 
off the limitations of whether he is a captain or lieutenant, and also 
the differentia! on the 3-Vear period ; whether that is lone enough or 
not 

General ARMSTRON I should hke for the record to clarify one 


point in the record where I may have left a misinference 
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In response to your question, 1 would just like for a moment to 
speak about this elderly individual, if you want to call him that, 
midadl . 

When an individual with no prior service who is in his late forties 
we will sav, wants to come on active duty as a Reserve officer, and he 
does not have a Reserve commission at the moment and wants to 
come in the Regular service, we study that man very carefully for 
this reason: that his expected span of usefulness to the military may 
be such that we do not wish to incur the Government paying that 
individual a retirement benefit the rest of his life after he retires. 

Mr. Duruam. General, on that point, suppose he is a neuro- 
irgeon? 

General ARMSTRONG. I say that is another proposition. 

Mr. Duruam. Suppose he is one of these people—few of them can 
o into the lungs and go in the brains 

General ARMsTRONG. That is an entirely different thing 

Mr. Durnam. I know it 

Mr. Rivers. Then he is a specialist 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Parrerson. I thought the general was answering my question. 
Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead on it 

General Armsrrona. Mr. Patterson, I thought I elaborated on it 
sufficiently. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you have something further on it? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. I lost your trend when 

General ARMSTRONG. I was pointing out that the older man gets the 
more care that is used in judging his qualifications for commission, 
particularly in the Regulars. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, | introduced a companion bill to Senator Hunt’s 
bill, and it was purely a companion bill. Now, we have this thing 
terminating in 10 months, 1953. Now, it is coming up here again 
next vear. You know that vourself, from past experience. 

I want to address myself to the financial disadvantages, why should 
we have a termination date at all on this thing? 

You have given the committee much information on the financial 
advantages. Ihave a statement here of Senator Hunt I am going to 
put in the hearings at this point, with the permission of the chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, it will be included. 

The information is as follows: ) 


e-aged 


REMARKS OF SENATOR LESTER C. HUN’ 


From January 1, 1945, to the passage of the so-called Procurement Act of 1947, 
physicians and dentists were leaving the military services in great numbers 
4 OO4 resignations from the Navy, 169 resignations from the Army or a total 
of 9,173 resignations within approximately a 2-year period. 

Recognizing that some emergency measure must be adopted to stop this trend 
of resignations if the medical and dental services were to be maintained at a high 
standard, or in fact were to be maintained at all, the Medical Officers Procurement 










Act of 1947 was passed by the Congress 
This act provided an equalizing pay to medical and dental officers of $100 a 
month over and above that of officers in the other branches of the services and 
accomplished just what the act was designed to accomplish. The number of 
resignations Immediately declined to an annual average of 80. 
The Surgeon General, Major General Armstrong, speaking for the various 
SO] es, stated to the committee that the sizable decline im resignations, as well 
rT | ment id strongly indicate that the special pay 





authorized for physicians and dentists is the most effective 


] 


retaining experienced career Officers in the services, but of ine! 





x to accept comn issions 





the outset, it should be pointed out that the S100 per month received by 





physicians and dentists over and above that paid line officers of the same raz 
should not be considered merely an incentive pav increase should not be 
consi 1 simply extra pay for it is, in every sense of the word, trulv and only 
an equalizing pay. 

\s previously pointed out, the medical services following World War II, found 
themselves unable to maintain, on a voluntary basis, a medical and dental corr 
competent to administer even a minimum standard of ical and dental services 


our Armed Forces 
\lso, as previously mentioned, procurement was 





depletion by resignation was being experienced In oO 
the wide disparity between the income of physicians 
as compared with physicians and dentists in the militar 

In the Army after the war, the officer needs of all the branches of the Depart- 
ment of Defense were on a voluntary basis. © There were five applicants for every 
commission, except in the Medical and Dental Corps, where there was but only 


one applicant for every three commissions. 

xtensive hearings were had to explore ways and means of meetin 
situation, and making military services more attractive 1 
people 


Oo 


this critical 


oO these professional 

During the course of the hearings, it became very evident that entirely apart 
rom the question of disparity of earnings between medical officers on the one 
1and and civilian physicians and dentists on the other, that a basic inequity in 
pay structure of the Armed Forces existed wherein medical and dental officers were 
at a considerable disadvantage in terms of total earnings in comparison with that 
of other officers. 





I refer solely to service pay as between medical, dental, and line or other 
officers. The medical officer is at such a financial disadvantage in the services 
that this $100 a month is clearly an equalizing payment \ comparison between 
a line officer and a medical officer over the normal 30-year period of service 


establishes the fact that a career medical officer is to a disadvantage of roughly 
$40,000, 
\ line officer at the age of 22, having graduated from college with an A. B. or 


a B. 8. degree, as the case may be, meets the educational requirements for an 


appointment as a second Jieutenant or as an ensign, gets a commission and his 
service pay begins. 

Now in contrast, a medical or dental student, after completing ! vears of college 
must, to attain a degree in medicine, spend 4 years in a medical schools with 1 
vear as an intern. He is then qualified to be commissioned in either branch of 
the armed services, 5 years later and older than the line officer, and has reached 
the average age of 27 

During these 5 vears, after the line officer receives his commission and before 
the medical officer can receive his, the line officer has earned in income roughly 
$21,000, while during this same 5-vear period, the medical officer, in acquirit 
the most expensive of all educations, conservatively estimated, has an expenditure 
of 810,000 

Therefore, before the medical officer receives his commission, there is a dis- 
parity of over $30,000 as between the two officers. 

xcept West Point and Annapolis graduates, where the disparity equals another, 
conservatively estimated, $20,000, or in the case of these two graduates, a $50,000 
difference. 

Throughout the 30 vears’ service, the line officer’s income is roughly $212,000 
The medical officer's income, without the equalizing pay, is $172,000, or roughly 
$40.000 difference to the advantage of the line officers 

With the equalizing pay, the medical officer will earn a total in the 30-year 
service of $202,000. So with the equalizing pay, the medical officer has still 
approximately $10,000 less total income than his running mate, the line officer 

I 


ut with reference to the disparity of income as between the line officer (who 
we will consider as an engineer) and the medical officer, we have additional 


) 
2 
» 


financial disadvantages to consider: 

1. Since the line officer enters the service at 22, he is subject to retirement 
: he age of 52, or a full 5 vears before the medical officer 
entering the service at 27 may retire at 57. 


30 vears’ service) at th 








ie will (the Office of Education advises me), estimated o1 
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If the line officer is in good health at time of retirement and is an engineer, 
the vear 1949, earn 

ximately $6,000 a year for the 5-vear period, while the medical officer is 

in the Service j 

it there are other financial disadvantages to the medical officer. The medical 


er in civilian life, computed on the basis of 1949, would be having a net income 


11,000 a vear While the average line officer would, in that same period of 
be earning an estimated net of $6,000 a vear. So the medical officer again. 
ghout a period of 30 vears, would be sacrificing an income of some $5.000 


ar for ear vear in the service as compared with his running mate, the line 
HK It is entirely unnecessary to elaborat« further on the financial disad- 
tage to which a medical officer is subjected by serving his country in the 
a Establishment, but I do think one further point should be emphasized; 
v, that the armed services are receiving from the medical officer services 


ed in dollars and cents far in excess of like services of the line officer valued in 
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~ ii now bef re the Ser ate, ¢ xtends for a period of 10 me nths, to 
Ju is $100 per month equalizing pay for physicians and dentists 
Ss the Career Compensation Act of 1949, which reenacted the extra pav pro- 
\ of the Medical Officers Procurement Act of 1947 did so only fo a period 
of 5 vears wl ich will terminate on set tember e: 1952. 

Should the ft inder disc ussion fail ( enactment, we Wo ild then | ave a situa- 

hereby phys g the military services on any date, 

as example Sept iot receive the additional $100 per 
vhile tl phvsician or dentist entering the service on August ol. 1952, 

receive the equalizing pav whit intolerable situation for 

f f ¢ al eduecationa alificatiol : the same branch of 

‘ T ! rae one a month more than the 

( r ¢ THE BILI 

\ mate of the? t of tt } luring the 10-month period is $382,500. 
‘] irrivead t ‘ mating the mber of officers coming o autyv in the 

0 iod and flicers lea\ {1 vices 10 th period 

= al cos ru bill is under $400,000, whit is perhaps a very smal 

be expended to insure adequate medical services for 344 million men 
‘ \ Fo) 

\\ ave discussed the t as an equalizing pay bill, but I also want to explain 
tie f as a entive pay | Pruc havea thod under Public 
Law 779 e Phys ul ul Dentis Draft Act of 1951, whiel a compulsory 

e Tf Dy ! ca i! 1 der al off ers nto e armed ser ces pt thre age 

‘J } ets up |} rities designed to bring relatively voung and inexperienced 
ans and dentists into the service. However, young and inexperienced 
me ot possess the qualifications required for assignment to common and 
staf VI | ti nor do duties requiring highly pecialized qualifications, 
Phe peratior of. efficient medical services within the Armed Forces requires 

7 ir cooperation for the most responsible positions. These positions 

. 50 percent of the over-all requirements for the medical and dental 

The or source from which these officers ean be obtained is from the rank of 
t Re i r ( areer Corps ] xperiel ce in militarv medical practice determines 
the Iness of these officers in the medical service and short time or compulsory 
sery e cannot provide suc! experienced offies rs. 

I am advised by the services that this group of career professionals is currently 
at the absolute minimum for efficient operation. There exists today a shortage 
of 2,311 career medical officers and 291 career dental officers in the authorized 
strength of the Armed Forces. Am further advised that the current number of 
career Officers would have been impossible to obtain without this equalizing pay. 

In the armed services todav are many mature Reserve and National Guard 
medical and dental officers who were involuntarily called to duty during the cur- 
re emergency, and who are holding responsible positions It is to be expected 
hat these officers will return to their civilian practices within the next few months. 

With these mature officers leaving the services and voung men coming in through 
I ¢ Law 779, to satisfactorily meet their responsibilities and to fill the respon- 

ble ons I have mentioned, the regular corps must be brought up to their 
au rized strength in the shortest possible time 








The maintainence of this eq 
if maximum benefit is to be derived by the Armed Forces during this period in 
the procurement fiel 

It will help the Armed Services by affording continued encouragement to, we 
hope, the best of the vounger physicians and dentists to seek a career in the Armed 
Forces. And I contend most emphatically that the standard of medical and 
dental services in the Armed Forces should in every way measure up to that in 
civilian life. In fact, I think the men in the services are entitled to the best the 
medical services can afford and that those of us not in the service should, if there 
ild be any difference received, receive the substandard medical service. 

There has been some discussion of the introduction of an act to discontinue to 
‘in the service this equalizing pay. 


y man can doubt but what those medical officers accepting a com 


pav is definitely an incentive and is essential 


j 
l 
] 
i 


shot 


‘rr the 1947 law did take into consideration this total ecompensatior 














or may not, have been the deciding factor. However, the fa 
left the civilian opportunities which almost everyone of them could 
reasonably expect to enjov and entered the military service. To withdraw 
from this at this time equalizing compensation which has been promised to them 
to ¢ their assumption of military status, in inl 
be a most unjust treatment, an unfair treatment, a 
of ti ordinary citizen would appear to be a promise 
into in good faith and not lived up to by Congress, regs 
he uth 

To return to that fair pay scale and repudiate the correction previously 
made in 1947 and agai 1949, and to break the promise as well as the contract 
made with the now in the service, would, and I as well as the services, emphas 
would certainly end voluntary medical officer procurement 

At the wre nt timek voluntal retirements and even resignations of career 
medical office: na heen forbidde1 It would be almost a dishonest act ) 
reduce the pay of such a captive group and would be such a glaring injustice, 

hat I a ay ha’ Canon j never countenance s Letio? 

! he lical offieers wv eb P4 t behind t} 
fe] I ( accumulative ¢ ng \nd it 1 
be Heult for I nd, and e1 ib] 
enter he Medical i Corps after September | 152, wl hey she | 
be 1 t - il pa ) i orized 

l O die hit ! resented at fis ( = tu 
ey roe ey or stop 1 ‘ aty t prevent t he ‘ nira ' Sep 1 
1952, of the authority f{ I | pay The whole subject ll be reviewed 
bv 1 ress prior Juiv J 93, the date of the OE 
a 1) ts Draft I 

At that time it will be necessarv to review the entire problem of wavs and 
means of procurement and stabilizing the careers of medical and dental officer 
per I 

In event the Physicians and Dentists Draft Act should not be reenacted befor 
J i 153, far real eff e procurement inducer - be equired tha 
those currently in effect 

ftter September 1 th vear, even if the Korean situation is resolved and ever 
if the whole world situation were such as to permit a sizable reduction in our 
Armed Forces, the militarv services will, of necessity, continue to have a need 
for replacements—both of Reserve officers returning to civilian life and to regu 





lars lost through retirement, death and resignations 


It happens to have been my privilege to have served in the dental corps of the 


United States Army for 2 vears and I still retain my Reserve commission, and 
so do have, I think, a rather intimate understanding of the over-all problem of 


recruiting medical and dental officers to serve as procurement and assignment 
officers. And if the present compensation were reduced by the amount of this 
equalizi 

the medieal services would be immeasurable. 





pay, which the Vv now receive, the adverse effeet on the person el of 


lf am sure that no member of this body would knowing] ake such action as 
would reduce the standard of medical services afforded our men in the Army, 
Navy and Air ( Orps. But the inevitable would follow namely except 
under conditions of all-out war—only the less qualified would volunteer and the 
civilian medical advisory boards would naturally retain the best medical person- 
nel in civillan practice 

Perhaps the greatest injury would be done through the loss of so-called medical 


career personne Starting at the end of World War I, but more especially during 
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and since World War II, the professional competency and ability of 
dical personnel has improved greatly and is receiving increased recogn 
r) fess S 
\len just out of college, plus Reserve officers in for only a 2-vear period, cannot 





maintain professional services in the Armed Forces at a high degree of competency. 


nation and the acceptance of 





losses of Regulars by resig 


I am convinced 





ration, cannot in all fairness be indefinitely denied will surpass in the opinion 
e best informed all previous totals. The Armed Forces unquestionably 
1 be faced reased expenditures of time, effort, and money to procur 
1 token number of physicians and dentists for the regular services in the 

- 
Che end result of failure to extend this equalizing pay for the 10 months as 





I l ery ices would he 
ade up of increased numbers of reservists who would be required to leave their 


shortage of physicians in nearly 





e bill, would in the long run mean that the medica! 





communities and there already exists an acu 
every Oommunitys They would need to lock their offices, but in all probability 
continue to hold their offices intact for their return. I need not mention to this 
body the hardship cases that have resulted from the calling in of Reserve officers, 
especially those who served in World War II. And aside from depriving the 
‘communities of much needed medical and dental services, a financial injustice is 


aped on the medical reserve officer far in excess of that of any other group or 


ir economy. 





here are 13,181 physicians in the Department of Defense 
Nine hundred seventy-five or 7 percent of these officers receive flight pay, di- 


ir Force 605 


In the A 

In the Army I 

In the Navy 369 
These officers receive $141.59 per month. Only one or two dentists receive 

flight pay But the 7 percent receiving flight pay includes those receiving para- 


troop pay 
Total annual flight surgeon’s pay, $1,737,380 


Major general S 
Brigadier general - - i0 
Colonel 124 
Lieutenant colonel 2192 
Major 110 
Captall zt 
First lieutenant 945 


As is the case with all officers, 450 officers receive station allowances in over- 


seas areas to compensate for excess cost of living In those areas as compared 
with living in the United States. 


otal per vear, $621,075 


Submarine pay to medical officers 
Capta l 
Commanders 5 
Lieutenant commanders 11 
Total, equals $29,160 per vear 17 


\t the present time the services are finding it necessary to augment the medical 
officers by emploving contract physicians, there being 96 physicians so employed. 
In addition there are 16 civil service dentists and 70 medical officers on duty 


at various installations. These civil service medical and dental personnel are 
permanent and will not be replaced at any time in the forseeable future. 
This bill has been reported unanimously by the committee. There were no 
witnesses appearing against the bill, unless the testimony of the Senator from 
ois would be considered in opposition. gut he was specifically testifying 
ainst flight pay, overseas pay, and overseas increased allowances to meet costs 





living in excess of the costs of living in the United States. 
Mention has been and will be made that many of the medical and dental 


ifficers reeciving the $100 a month equalization pay were educated at the expense 


f ne Crovernie t 
| find—phvsicians and dentists were educated at Government expense, upon 
whom we had no hold of any kind until the passage of the physicians and dentists 
if ll of 1951. which I introduced 





ARDS 


Chis bill provided for calling and reealling physicians and dentists in priorities 





Priority 1 being those physici 


: 
| 

and dentists educated by the government and 
who served less than 90 days, and that group has now been exhausted. 


Priority 2 were those dentists and doctors educated at the expense of the Govern- 


ment and having served more than 90 davs and less than 21 months which categ 
is also exhausted \lany are now being ealled under eategorv 8. being those 
who have had no military service since September 16. 1940 In this roup physi- 
A uid dentists may be drafted up to 50 vears of ag 
I think, Mr. President, that it is of vital importance to the health and welfare 
the men in the service that we pass this legislation which, as I have 
only for a 10-month period and which will equalize the situation as betwee 
physician, dentist and line officers until such time as the so-called doctor 


Draft Act expires, at which time the entire situation will need restudy and survey 

Time is getting short in this session and there is not ample time to conduct 
extensive hearings and write extensive new legislation before adjournment 

Mr. Rivers. Plus also a communication that was written to Mr. 
Vinson from the American Dental Association on the disadvantages 
sulfered by the dental officers, which is comparable to the medical 
officers. But | want to address myself to this statement here now, 
General Armstrong. 

There are other financial disadvantages to the medical officer and 
the dental officer. The medical officer. in civilian life, computed on 
the basis of 1949, would be having a net income of roughly $11,000 a 
year, while the average line officer who in that same period of time, 
addressing ourselves now specifically to the financial disadvantages, 
arns $6,000 a year. So that the medical officer gains throughout 
a period of 30 years to the time he retires, would be sacrificing an 
income roughly of $5,000 a year for each year of service compared 
with his running mate, the line officer. 

Now, isn’t that true? 

General Armstrong. | believe 1 pointed that out previously, ves, 
Sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to bring that out specifically. 
So from the standpoint of cold dollars and cents, he loses for every 
year he is on active duty roughly $5,000 a vear. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask at this point to submit both of those two articles 
for the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Hon. Carn VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C 

Drar Mr. Vinson: I have been informally advised that the House Committee 
on Armed Services proposes to consider on Tuesday, June 10, H. R. 7995 and 
H. R. 7976, introduced by yourself and Mr. Rivers respectively, and 8. 3019, 
introduced by Senator Hunt, which is now pending before vour committee. 
I would appreciate it if vou would have this letter inserted in the record as part 
of the hearings on those bills. 

The purpose of the bills are threefold: 

1) To extend the period during which physicians and dentists entering 

the regular Medical or Dental Corps of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Publie Health Service could qualify for equalization pay of $100 per month 
from September 1, 1952, until July 1, 1958; 

2) To provide that retired officers recalled to active duty would be 
entitled to receive such equalization pay; and 

3) To provide that Reserve officers recalled to active duty prior to Julv 1, 

1953, would likewise receive such equalization pay while serving on active 

duty 
The following chat ves are effected in the present law 
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1) Extension of the termination dat 
it} mor ths 

2) Inelusion of retired officers: and 

3) Clarification of the existing 
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{ ! fering section 203 and seetion 2 together, the Association believes (a) 
all R | yfficers of the Medical and Dental! Corps of the affected services will, 
if ( ( luty on September 1, 1947, or were commissioned before September 
1, 1952, receive the equalization pay so long as they remain on active duty 
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The history of equalization pay for physicians and dentists commences during 
the 1947 session of Congress when the Army and Navy separately proposed some- 
what similar measures, one purpose of which was to provide special pay of $100 
per month to physicians. At that time the late Secretary of War Patterson tes- 
tified that there was a critical shortage of officers in the Medical Corps and that 
there was a controversial situation with regard to an impending shortage of dental 
officers. The House Committee on Armed Services heard the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy; the then Chief of Staff of the Army, General Eisenhower; the 


ie S 
Surgeons General of the Army and of the Navy; prominent practitioners from 
civilian life; and representatives of the American Dental Association. The 
committee probed deeply into the necessity of including dental officers, and 
finally voted 21 to 1 to amend the original proposals so as to include dentists. 
The amended bill appeared before the Senate proposing to provide the additional 


$100 per month to both physicians and dentists and the need for the special pay 


for both classes of persons was urged most strenuously in the Senate by Secretary 
Forrestal and Admiral Swanson. 
(s passed by the House, the bill provided a 2-vear period during whi ndivid- 


uals could qualify. Thereafter, they were to be eligible to receive $100 a month 
for each month of active duty until such time a thev had received $36,000. 
The Senate amended the bill by extending the time during which an individual 


i - 


might qualify to 5 years, 

















Che $36,000 limitation was remnoved when the law was incl Lit r VI 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. It had origin: ber proposed by 
the Army on the theory that the average cost of a profession il education amounted 
to some $26,000 and that this sum actually amounted to some $52,000 if the 
earnings which would have aceum lated had the $26,000 been invest d at a modest 
rate of inte’est been i ided It was decited | the Army that this invest- 
ment loss could be amortized at the rate of $100 a mont! 1 period of 30 vears, 
which it determined to be the length of the average career of a medical « cel 
The Navy version did not co ie limitation. 
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fy this bill through the War Department. Thi elt no 
officer should receive any more pay than another officer, but we are in a competitive 
narket. We must have doctors,” 
Dr. Karl Metz and Dr. Willard Camalier testified for the American Dental 
Association. . They explained that although the Armed Forces appeared at that 
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serve only to cause the med services to urge additional extensions as each new 
period expires. By now, any morale problem with regard to disparity of pay be 
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in numbers of graduates has been offset by losses due to death or retirement 








Const quentiy, the practice ol de ILISUrTY @s & Cl\ iian continues to 
tractive in comparison with a career in the Armed Forces. 

lhe latest complete figures on the incomes of dentists are those contained in an 
article by William Weinfeld of the National Income Division, Office of Business 
Keonomies, Department of Commerce, which was based upon a survey of the 1948 
incomes of dentists and published in the January 1950 issue of ‘Survey of Current 
Business.”’ This article indicates that the gross income of private practitioners of 
dentistry in 1948 was $945 million. Preliminary reports on 1951 income indicate 
that for last vear this figure will exceed $1 billion. Thus, the earnings of dentists 
in private practice have continued to rise in the years since the adoption of special 
pay. ‘The article reveals that for 1948 independent practitioners had mean net in- 
comes of $7,047; salaried dentists employed by other dentists had a mean net in- 


come of $5,968 and salaried dentists employed by industry, Federal, State, or local 
s had a mean net income of $4,993. From this it can be seen that the 
1947 act tended to bring the gross income of fficers generally in line with 

{ private practitioners in 1948 if the total pay of a major is 
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the mean net incomes o 


assumed to be representative of the median pay grade. (Since most officers in the 
Dental Corps do not advance above the grade of colonel, the majority represents 
the middle pay grade of the five remaining groups.) To remove $1,200 from this 
would be to reduce this grade well below the mean net income group of private 








lh cost ol ce iLal ¢ dueation and ts | ‘negth was anotner facto ive ( ra- 
tion by Congress in 1947. The total average cost to dental students for the 4 vears 
of dental education (exclusive of living costs) was $3,902 based upon the costs in 
effect on October 15, 1951. To this must be added the cost of predental education, 
On that same date 41.4 pereent of all students in dental schools had had 4 vears of 


predental training, 26.2 percent had 3 vears, 31 percent had 2 vears, and 1.4 per- 
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‘ had more than 4 vears Thus, 69 perce had 3 \ sor! g 
provided by title Il of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act w ‘eby the Gov- 
‘ ment paid tuition and other costs at a rate of $500 per vear, the $3,902 figure 
s $5,400 Assuming tha ¢ costs W at le: $100 per month an ad- 
1 ii SS,400 ist be added, bringing the total expendit es $13,800 SLnce 
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active duty will seek commissions as regulars. In view of our present commit- 
ments abroad, the possibility of universal military training at home, and the proba- 
I f a greater authorized permanent streneth of the Armed Forces, it is reason- 
apie »expect that unless the career service be comes more attractive, the Congress 
ill be under the necessity of continuing the authorization for the involuntary use 
of reserve dental and medical officers for along time to come. Such a contingency 
is not welcome to the members of the dental profession. It can be avoided if the 


career ranks are brought up to full strength, something which in all probability 
cannot be done if the special pay provisions are repealed completely or if those 
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commissioned after September 1, 1952, must accept $100 per month less than 
their brother officers throughout their service careers. 

Therefore, the American Dental Association recommends that the equalization 
pay of $100 per month be continued for all dental and medical officers on active 
duty: that the limiting date for qualifying be removed; and that reserve officers 
continue to receive the pay whether ordered to duty on a voluntary or involuntary 


basis. 


Very truly yours 
KE. Haroutp GALI 
Chairman, Council of Legislation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any other questions? 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairma 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Winstead 

Mr. Wrvnsteap. I would like to go into this priority set-up, and 
sink cS Mr. Blandford was preset the othe day Ir aypoe he cou 
up especially priority ITI 

Mor INTLDAY Nir. Blandford 
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Now. that is the point that Mr. Winstead wanted to bring out, and 
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a tly involved 
: wae . 1 . 11° 
Mr. GAVIN. The man that had prior service that vo re talking 


about, was he an ASTP man? 


Mr. Buanprorp. He was not. He happened to be deferred, how- 


ever. We distine shed between the ASTP student and there seemed 
to be little sy mpathy for that man. The man who was educated at 
Government expense nobody seemed to get excited about that man 
,ut the man who was willing to serve but who was deferred to finish 
his medical school because the draft board said, ‘‘We will defer vou 


serve 20 months, is now being faced with induc- 
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and Who did vo On and 
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tion while the man who wasn’t deferred but who was in a community 
and serving the community and had no military service whatsoever, 
is not facing induction. 

Now that is the position, General. Do you care to comment on it? 

General ArmMsTrRONG. Well, | think the point is well taken. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these individuals fall into priority II through no 
fault of their own. You will recall that a class graduating as late as 
1946 were required to serve a maximum of 2 vears in one of the 
Armed Forces. Now, that resulted in a plethora of physicians and 
rather than having physicians doing nothing we separated many of 
those individuals 18, 19, 20 and some just so they now fall into 
priority Il. It is not their fault that they didn’t fall into priority IV. 

\Ir. Winsreap. And vou called those individuals back for 2 vears 
and leave this other individual with no service whatsoever. It has 
created 

General ArmMsrrona. That is right 

Mr. Winsreap. It may be small in number, but it is an unfair 
situation 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that connection, why isn’t it quite possible for 
the Surgeon Generals of the Army and the Navy and the AirForce to 
emphasize that part of the Draft Act which authorizes the President 
to provide for the deferment of any individual whose deferment is 
found to be equitable and in the national interest, taking into con- 
sideration the length of his previous service in the armed service, the 
extent of his participation in one of these programs, and the main- 
tenance of national safety, health, or interest, or reasons of hardship 
and dept ndeneyv? 

It other words, there is a perfect out for these people in priority I] 
They can be deferred, which would dip you into priority IIT, if vou 

ve cases such as Mr. Winstead has mentioned 

Now, why isn’t that a perfectly eood out for vou people? You 


tf need any change in the law 

Crener: LRMSTRONG That is. sir, and it is beine done in certain 

stances, whether it is being done across the board or not I say 
idvisedly because the President’s Committee on Health Re- 
rees which is the same committee wearing another hat which 
iivises Selective Service and advises us on Reserve recalls, has taken 
that into consideration nn cases that have heen brought Lo then atten- 
Wi on thre other hand. have discussed Ib in the Medical Pol- 
( Counce ot the Offices of the secretary Ol Defense and | believe are 


irrently considering a shorter period of service for those indi- 
duals. For example, the individual that had over a vear’s service 
take to throw him into priority IV would be 
months rather than 2 vears, that instance being 


but learns what it woul 
required to serve 12 
iptoussimce itis oD iously a case that had been declared nonessential 
as far as the Health Resources Committee was concerned 
Mir. Durnam. Is your ASTP pool completely exhausted, General 
Armstrong? 
General ARMSTRONG No, Su [t will be exhausted, however, this 
Vir. DurnamM. How many you have left? 
General AkMsTRoNG. By that I am speaking of priority I. 


ir. DurHAM. Do vou know how many you got left in that pool? 
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General ARMsrronG. The first which I have here are as of March 
31, 1952. They are the same figures that were prepared for the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate. Priority I is the ASTP’s 
Who had less than 90 days’ service. 

Mr. Durnam. We participated and paid for their education. 

General ARMsTRONG. There were still a total available but not com- 
missioned as of March 31, 1952, of 2,773. The estimated date made 
In March, by which time priority group I would be exhausted, was 
February 1953, contrary to what I said a moment ago about this fall 

Mr. Duruam. You still have a pretty sizable pool, there, then, to 
draw them. 

General ArmsrronG. That is essentially correct. But priority I, 
the priority which we have been discussing, Was small originally Any 
attempt to erase the injustice that has been pointed out by Mr. Win- 
stead will even decrease that, so that priority lL and IL both will be 
through by June of next vear. 

Mir. DurHAM. You don’t place any of these ASTP students in 
priority IIT, though, do vou? 

General ARMSTRONG. That is right; we do not 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. | have two minor questions, General. 

One is whai is the reason for the change in’ the present law in respect 
to the language ‘‘designated as medical or dental officers.”’ 

Is that a new category or what type of person is that? 

General Armstrona. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. That is to comply with the set-up in the Air Fore 
only 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Oh, I see That is because they don’t have a 
staff set-up or a corps set-up as such 


Mr JACKSON. Yes. sir 


Mir. BLhaNprorp. Now, the last question: It is clear that the intent 
of this law is not 1 »give S100 a month extra to anvone who is inducted 
mito he Armed a Tces mader the aqoetors dratt law even thous hy he 


} 


may later relent and accept a commission. 


1 i ah 7 ‘ , 
Mir. Jackson. That ts the intent However, as you have pointed 
‘ | ‘ ’ ‘ j ‘ 1] 
out. the subsequen reenactment | ih S section heoretieauy iv 
] Py | } l } 
man were drafted under the present law and under this amendment, 
t 


he would not receive the SLOO 
Mi Bi ANDFORD. It is not intended that he should et 
Mir. Jackson. That is correct. 
Mir. BLANDForD. I think if the record is clear, that is sufficient. 
Mir. Kinpay. Admiral Pugh, did you have anything to add? 
Admiral Pucu. Mr. Chairman, | think General Arnstrone has 


covered this matter quite thoroughly. [I do think, sir, that whether 
we base our contentions upon the premise that this intended to correct 
an mequity or upon the practical consideration of offermg more 


inducement to doctors, actually, it never Was thre nequits that we 
attempted to correct was not an inequity between the earning power 


of C1\ ilians and the eCarnine power ot a doctor to the service 


this bill was 


Considerable emphasis was placed upon that when 
under discussion in the Senate, as if we had attempted to create or to 
raise the service doctor's pav so that it would be more nearly compar- 
able with the civilian doctor's pay and dentist's pay That was never 


the case 
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I do think the record should show that when this bill was first intro- 
duced, then when this matter first came before the Congress ‘back in 
1947, it was very enthusiastically supported by the then Chief of 
Naval operations, Admiral Nimitz, the then Chief of Staff of the Army, 
General Eisenhower, and by Secretary Forrestal and by Mr. Patter- 
son. And a subsequent study was made of this whole matter by the 
Hook Commission and they found that this increased pay was based 
upon very realistic basis. 

One other point that I would like to emphasize, that already has 
been brought out by General Armstrong, and that is the importance 
of maintaiming a good sized force of Regular officers in being in the 
Army and the Navy which will then minimize the necessity of our 
eoing into civilian life and disturbing people who are trying to become 
estandiistht 1 


as vay oe “W 
Unless we do maintain a good sized basie force, we will have to go 


more than ever to civilian people and upset them, a practice that is 
frequently frowned upon by Members of the Congress. 

NI \ Thank you, Admiral 

{ nel il. | would like to have a cost estimate of first retroactive 
provision and then the cost for the period o1 the bill, July 1, 1953. 

Mi 1) HAM, Nay | Six him jUSL One Question, Mir. Chairman? 
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KILDAY. Genet! il. can vou ¢ ive us those costs? 
Ir. Chairman, regarding the portion of this 
proposed I slation which is to wash out this injustice that was done 
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to certain retired officers who were recalled to active duty and who 
did not receive it because their retirement predated a certain effective 
date, that cost is estimated between forty and forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Now, basically, the estimated cost of this particular piece of 
legislation during fiscal °53 is $4,630,600. If those individuals re- 
mained longer on active duty, it would go up to $9 million plus 

Mr. Bhanprorp. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman. You mean that 
cost that vou are giving there, General, is the cost of paying $100 to 
all doctors after July 1. 

General ArMstrrona. That is anticipated accessions from September 
1952 to June 1953. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Will it come to $4 million’ 

General ARMSTRONG. You See, this act bas ically costs dette! than 
$20 million. 

Mr. Rivers. That is for all. 

General ARMSTRONG. Over all. 

Mr. Rivers. The whole works. 

General ARMsTRONG. That is right. 

Mr. BLANpForD. At $1,000 a doctor, at a cost of $4 million - 

Mr. Rivers. It is less than $400,000. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is 4,000 the number of doctors you are going to 
bring? 

General AnMstrRoNG. May I ask Captain Cureton of the Navy to 
give these figures. 

Mr. Kinpay. All right, Captain. 

Captain Cureton. In devolving these figures, we took the number 
of anticipated accessions of the Navy, Army, and Air Force and multi- 
plied that by thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLanpForb. So roughly you expect 4,000 new doctors to come 
into the armed services after September 1, 1952, and prior to July 1] 
1953? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just a second, before you leave. 

There has been some confusion about the cost of this doctors’ 
pay bill. 

[ would like to have General Armstrong back to review that 

General ARMsrrRoNG. With the chairman’s permission I should 
like to clarify the matter of cost figures on the bill on which I was 
testifving a moment ago. I made the statement which is in the 
record now that estimated costs represented by anticipated accessions 
from September 1952 to June 1953, inclusive, shows a cost during 
fiscal year 753 of $4,630,600. What I should like to add is that it 
should be noted that during the period September °52 through June 
’53, there are our known losses of medical officers completing obligatory 
service representing a decrease of $4,248,100, which leaves a net 
cost in fiscal vear 753 of $382,500. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly the figures I inserted. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that in the previous figure vou neglected to take 
into consideration the attrition during the identical period. 

General AkMsTRONG. That is correct, and it is very important, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And the net cost will be increased only $382,500 

Mr. Rivers. Three hundred and eighty-itwo thousand which is 
the same figure I inserted. 
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Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think the has all the 
to reach a conclusion on this bill. l want 

by a vote of 54 to 4 


committer 


information necessary t 
state that this is a Senate bill that was passed 
against in the Senate. I move that the bill be favorably reported. 
On that I ask a roll call 
Nir KILDAY. You have h ard the motion. 
The clerk will call the roll. 
Roll eall. 
Mir. Smarr. Unanimous, 18 veas. 
Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Kilday, be authorized to report the bill and take whatever 
partliamental procedure Is necessary, and also has the right to call 
it up under the suspension of the rules if in his judement is the 
proper thing to do 
| Speaker will help me 


\Ir. Kinpay 











[No. 81] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON ELK HILL OIL RESERVE, 
H, R. 5198 AND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, June 10, 1952 

The Cuarrman. Now, the next thing I want to call the attention 
of the committee to is a communication from the Department in 
regard to the disposition of certain surplus oil coming out of Elk 
Hills, out of a new field that has recently been developed. The 
committee has to advise the Department in regard to it. 

Now, listen to this letter Mr. Smart (reading). 

Dear Mr. CHarrMAn: In accordance with the statute (34 U. S, C. 524), the 
Navy Department is proposing to request bids for the sale of crude oil to be 
produced from a discovery well in the Carneros zone of Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 1 (Blk Hill. The scheduled closing date for receipt of bids is June 25, 1952. 

Due to my ®bsence from the city on Friday, June 6, 1952, and because of the 
early proposedjglosing date for receipt of bids, Mr. Thomas A. Callaghan, Jr., 

= and Mr. Reed git, both of my office, were directed to confer with you concerning 
this proposed sale of oil. 


/ 
3 


mplying wg@h your request to Messrs. Callaghan and Liggit for a letter 
» giv details cogcerning this sale, the following background is submitted. 
: ile the profosed sales contract will not, in accordance with the statute (34 
=U. 5. C. 524), b@come effective until after consultation with the Armed Services 


~ Congmittees, it i@my desire to obtain the approval of the chairmen of the Senate 
‘and House Armegl Services Committees before notice of sale is advertised. 
crude oil tg be sold wiil be produced from a discovery well in an undeveloped 
at heyroductive Hone discovered in the western part of the Elk Hills Naval Re- 
erve. In order#o determine and evaluate the productive capacity of this new 
rl zone, it is necesg y to make a production test at the rate of approximately 200 
barrels per re | a period of approximately 6 months. 

Of the fouré natives available to the Navy Department, it has been deter- 
mined to be fn the public interest to offer the oil produced from this well for sale, 
rather than to use it, or exchange it, or store it. 

The Navy cannot use unrefined petroleum products and would not, therefore, 
be able to use this crude oil. The quantities of crude oil to be produced are too 
small to permit a profitable exchange for other petroleum products. 

The storage of this oil could not be accomplished without considerable cost to 
the Government. Siace there are no Government-owned facilities for the storage 
of this oil in the vicinity, the Navy Department would have to bear the cost of 
transporting the oil to commercial storage facilities and pay the rental for storage. 
If the oil were not withdrawn from storage and refined within a few years, deterio- 
ration would result. 

Thus, having considered all of the foregoing factors, the Department proposes 
instead to sell this oil to the highest qualified bidder. 

It should be noted that the decision to sell this oil is consistent with the practice 
previously followed with respect to oil produced in ail the other zones of the Elk 
Hills Reserve. For the past several years, the Armed Services Committees of 
the House and Senate have consistently approved this practice. 

All of the circumstances attendant upon the sale, including the proposed terms 
and conditions of the contract, are in accordance with the governing statute (34 
U. 8. C. 524). If approval be granted to advertise notice of this proposed sale, 
the matter will again be referred to the Armed Services Committees for final 
approval as stated above. It might be mentioned that the statute further pro- 
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vides that the proposed sales contract cannot become effective until after approval 
by the President of the United States. 

It would be a if you would advise me of your approval of this proposal 
to advertise for bids for the sale of this oil. 

Sincerely yours. 

The CrarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, you all under- 
stand that under the statute the old Naval Affairs Committee, and 
now the Armed Services Committee, must keep advised and be cog- 
nizant of everything in connection with the Naval Petroleum Reserve. 
This is to advise us that they want to advertise to sell this oil that 
they can’t use. 

If there is no objection, why, I will advise the Department that the 
matter has been laid before the committee and the committee has not 
interposed any objection to the advertisement. 

Then when the contracts are made, the contracts have to be sub- 
mitted here. We have to have the benefit of the contracts so we 
keep posted on every phase of Elk Hills. We took it under our wing 
and we will well guard it. 

Mr. CLements. Mr. Chairman, is there any time limit for the 
sale of oil? I didn’t hear any. 

The CHarRMAN. This is merely for the purpose of advertising to 
get bids. Then when they advertise it, then they come in here and 
and state upon what terms and so forth. 

Mr. Smart. The amount of oil, Mr. Clemente, will be based on a 
production rate of 200 barrels a day for approximately 6 months. 

The CHarrMaAn. Then we will take that course. 

Now, the next thing is a bill from Mr. Durham’s subcommittee, 
H. R. 51—— 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman, before we go on, has this anything to 
with this Clark Clifford deal, and Pauley deal? 

The Cuarrman. Well, Clark Clifford hasn’t anything in the world 
to do with this committee or, as far as I know, to do with Elk Hills, 
My understanding is he is the legal adviser for the Standard Oil Co, 
Everything is covered by statute, nothing can be done until it is 
done in open session before this committee. 

Mr. Suarer. As I told you many times, I just want tq keep any- 
one from stealing it, and I want to make sure of that. 

The CHarrMan. You needn’t worry about that. As long as I am 
sitting here, nobody is going to steal it. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Who drilled that discovery well? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. You can get that information 
later on. 

Mr. Gavin. I was wondering. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, let’s call up the 
bill from Mr. Durham’s subcommittee. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask everybody from the 
committee to be on the floor at 12:30? At 12:30 the President of 
the United States will be on the floor of Congress to speak to a joint 
session of the Congress about the steel crisis. 

The CuHarrMAn. Now go ahead with this bill from Mr. Durham’ s 
subcommittee. 

Let’s all be in order, now. 
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Mr. Duruam. This is H. R. 5198. The purpose of this bill is to 
direct the Secretary of the Army to transfer, without reimbursement 
to the Department of the Interior, Fort Segarra and Crown Mountain 
air warning site, both located in the Virgin Islands. 

Fort Segarra comprises 500 acres. It was acquired in 1944 for 
$10,000. Construction of barracks and other improvements cost 
$1,583,000. During the war, it was a harbor defense installation. 
Since August 1950, it has been under permit to the Department of 
the Interior. 

The military departments have no further need for these properties 
and interpose no objection to their transfer to Interior. The Bureau 
of the Budget has no objection to the bill. 

The estimated current market value of Fort Segarra is $60,000. Its 
salvage value is $20,000. 

Crown Mountain air warning site comprises 27 acres. It was 
acquired in 1941-42 for $3,462 and was improved at a cost of $265,000. 
It was an air warning site during the war. The estimated market 
value of this installation is $35,000. Its net salvage value is $3,300. 

The Department of the Interior desires the property for commercial 
use to aid the development of the economic resources of the Virgin 
Islands, particularly in the field of attraction of tourists. These 
transfers will not involve the expenditure of any Federal funds. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham, did your committee have a hearing 
on this bill? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, yes; we held a hearing. This bill 
was introduced by Mr. Crawford. The Army built these old bar- 
racks down there on this little island for a warning station and a signal 
station in World War II. They have been standing there deteriora- 
ting. 

Well, the Interior Department exercises jurisdiction over it, of 
course, and went ahead and negotiated with someone to go down 
there and open up a resort, which in my opinion would be very helpful 
to the natives. There is nothing on it. The buildings will be rotten in 
a few more years, and completely destroyed. We will have to transfer 
it back to the Interior Department so they can rent it to this individual. 

Now, Mr. Hébert raised some objection to it. I believe he said that 
he interposes no objection. 

Mr. Huss. I objected to it also in the subcommittee at that time; 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 

Mr. Huss. I am still opposed to it unless the Interior Department 
advertises for bids to sell or lease this property. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, that was the amendment that you wanted 
put in. 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Suppose we put an amendment that this property 
shall not—-— 

Mr. Hféspert. Mr. Chairman, there is something else. I agree 
with Mr. Hess, because I think the Interior Department— 

Mr. Duruwam. You explain what it was. 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, sir. 

The Interior Department came up here and acted in a manner 
which I feel was not straightforward—and I would almost say a 
reprehensible manner, in trying to cover up the situation like it was. 
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Later on, we learned that two or three individuals out there were 
going to suffer irreparable harm. They have already expended their 
money and entered into negotiations with the Interior Department 
which had no authority to do it. So the only reason that I withdraw 
my objection is to not to injure these private citizens; but certainly 
the Interior Department should be severely censured for the manner 
in which they came before the committee. 

Mr. Duruam. I agree fully. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. | offered an amendment at that time to provide that 
if the Interior Department was to lease this property or sell this 
property it should be done on a bid basis. 

Mr. Hépert. I fully agree with the objective, but in this particular 
case, after learning the facts now involved, I have withdrawn my 
objection, Mr Hess, except this: That I want the record to clearly 
show that the only reason the objection is being withdrawn is to give 
these individuals the right to carry through the contract which they 
honestly entered into despite the action of the Interior Department. 

Mr. Huss. They may have honestly entered into it, but the Interior 
Department had no right whatsoever to enter into an agreement with 
them. 

Mr. Hérnert. That is right; and these people acted in good faith, 
thinking the Interior Department was, which they were not. 

Mr. Pricr. How can the injury be repaired that Mr. Hébert is 
talking about, if you amend the bill like Mr. Hess wants it amended? 

The CHarrMan. You can’t. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Duruam. Of course, the money that he has already expended— 
and the time—is consumed—is all overboard. 

Mr. Hésert. That is gone. 

Mr. Huss. He can make a claim against the Government for that. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this transfer 
is without funds, can the Department of Defense recapture the 
property in case of need in the future? 

Mr. Ke.uener. It can always get it because it is still within the 
Government, and there is authority to transfer between Interior and 
each of the defense establisnments. 

Mr. Hézerr. I don’t want to see the private citizens injured. 

Mr. Duruam. I bring it up primarily, gentlemen, because of the 
fact it looks like a very bad injustice has been done to these individ- 
uals. I am thoroughly convinced they were honest’ about what 
they were doing. They didn’t seem to care about doing it, anyway, 
but the fact remains that the buildings are completely down, and 
nothing is being done. 

The Virgin Islands will probably get some benefit out of it. 

The CHarrMan. Is there any objection to favorable consideration 
of this bill? The Chair hears none. The bill is favorably consid- 
ered, and recommended to be passed. 

Mr. Durham will put it on the consent calendar, and pass it. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, bring up your acquisitions and disposals, sir. 

Mr. Smart. I think some of those are in executive session, sir, 
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Mr. Ke.iener. None of the real estate: 

The CHarrMan. None of the real estate? 

Mr. Smart. No. Immediately after those there are some classified 
projects. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Wait one minute. This is not executive. 

All right; now, acquisition No. 39 of the Army. 

Mr. Kevuener. Yes, sir; that is Belle Meade General Depot, N. J. 
It is the acquisition of fee title to four tracts of agricultural land 
in Hillsborough Township, Somerset County, N. Y., 242.6 acres, 
estimated cost $78,000. It is for the construction of 10 warehouses 
to receive, store, and issue reserve stocks of military supplies and 
equipment. Project will not involve the relocation of railroads, 
roads, or utility lines, and I have received no objections from any 
member. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, on these projects, have you received any 
objection from any member? 

Mr. Kev_iener. No, sir; I have not. 

The CuarrmMan. All of them have been sent to every member? 

Mr. Ke.uener. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And the 10 days has elapsed? 

Mr. KeituenerR. Much more in most cases; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And they have met all the committee’s require- 
ments? 

Mr. Kevuener. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then is there any request on the part of the com- 
mittee that we read each one of these items? Every member has had 
an opportunity to read them? 

(General response ‘‘no.’’) 

The CHarrMan. All right, then; without objection, acquisitions 
Nos. 39 and 40 of the Army, 47 and 48 of the Navy, 57, 65, 66, 67, 
75, 76, 79 of the Air Force, the committee interposes no objection. 

So advise the Department. 

Now, members of the committee, is there anything else? Mr. 
Smart? 

Mr, Smart. Yes, sir; Mr. Kelleher has some classified things at 
this moment. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the committee will go in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee proceeded to executive 
session.) 
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[No. 82] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6601 


Houssg or REPRESENTA ATIV ES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 11, 1952. 


The subcommittee convened, pursuant to call, the Honorable Paul 
J. Kilday (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. We will take your 
H. R. 6601, a bill to amend the act of July 16, 1892, so as to extend 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard, the authority now vested in the 
Secretaries of the Anmy and the Air Force with respect to the with- 
holding of officers’#pay. 

A..copy of the billgwill be inserted in the record at this point. 


’ 
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[H. R. 6601, 82d Cong. 2d sess.} 


ABILE Toa d the Act of Jiffy 16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, ch. 195), soas to extend tothe Secretery of the Navy, 
Afid to the Stcfetary of the sasury with respect to the Coast Guard, the authority now vested in the 
Sectétaries of fhe Army and gir Force with respect to the withholding of officers’ pay 


Be-tt enagyd by the 8 







vate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Ameriea in Congress a@sembled, That the last paragraph, under the heading 
MISCH LL: cous’, of tp Act of July 16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, ch. 195; 10 U.S 
877) :ap] ug at page477 of volume 27 of the Statutes at Large, is amended to 
reatl: foll« 

> pay of ‘officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard may be withheld under section 1766, Revised Statues, on account of an 
indebtedness to the Wajted States admitted or shown by the judgment of a court, 
but not otherwise unless upon a special order issued aceording to the diseretion 
of the Secretary of the Department concerned.’ 

Who is here to testify on the bill? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander Lindsay. 

Mr. Kitpay. Commander, please come around. 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Identify yourself for the record, please, sir. 

Commander Lrnpsavz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Peter M. Lindsay, lieutenant comman- 
der, Supply Corps, United States Navy. I am Director of the Mili- 
tary Pay Administration Branch, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
1 appear here today to testify on H. R. 6601. 

The purpose of H. R. 6601 is to extend to the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard the provisions of the act of July 16, 1892 (10 U.S.C. 
877) which provisions are now applicable only to the Army and the 
Air Force. The act as now worded permits the suspension of the 
operation of 1766 Revised Statutes in the case of officers, in the Army 
and Air Force, except under certain circumstances or upon a special 
order of the Secretary concerned. Under section 1766, Revised Stat- 
utes, no money can be paid to any person for his compensation who 
(4875) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6601 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 11, 1952. 


The subcommittee convened, pursuant to call, the Honorable Paul 
J. Kilday (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kripay. The committee will be in order. We will take your 
H. R. 6601, a bill to amend the act of July 16, 1892, so as to extend 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard, the authority now vested in the 
Secretaries of the Anmy and the Air Force with respect to the with- 
holding of officers’#pay. 

A..copy of the billgwill be inserted in the record at this point. 
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A-BILP Toa dthe Act of Juffy 16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, ch. 195), soastoextend tothe Secretery of the Navy, 
and to the Secfetary of the aasury with respect to the Coast Guard, the authority now vested in the 

Sectétaries of fhe Army and @ir Force with respect to the withholding of officers’ pay 


Be-tt enggyed by the S 
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vate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Ameriea in Congress agsembled, That the last paragraph, under the heading 
‘sch Lu: nous’, of tli Act of July 16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, ch. 195; 10 U.S. C 
87.4) app ng at page 77 of volume 27 of the Statutes at Large, is amended to 


a follows: 

“Fite pay of officers of the Army, Navy, Air Foree, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard may be withheld under section 1766, Revised Statues, on account of an 
indebtedness to the Wayjted States admitted or shown by the judgment of a court, 
but not -otherwise unless upon a special order issued according to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Department concerned.” 

Who is here to testify on the bill? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Commander Lindsay. 

Mr. Kitpay. Commander, please come around. 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Identify yourself for the record, please, sir. 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Peter M. Lindsay, lieutenant comman- 
der, Supply Corps, United States Navy. I am Director of the Mili- 
tary Pay Administration Branch, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
I appear here today to testify on H. R. 6601. 

The purpose of H. R. 6601 is to extend to the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard the provisions of the act of July 16, 1892 (10 U.S. C. 
877) which provisions are now applicable only to the Army and the 
Air Force. The act as now worded permits the suspension of the 
operation of 1766 Revised Statutes in the case of officers, in the Army 
and Air Force, except under certain circumstances or upon a special 
order of the Secretary concerned. Under section 1766, Revised Stat- 
utes, no money can be paid to any person for his compensation who 
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is in arrears to the United States until he has accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury all sums for which he may be liable. 

At the present time the Navy has no authority to pay an account- 
able officer any pay or allowance due where a shortage occurs even 
when caused by theft. This works an extreme hardship on the 
officer and his dependents. The proposed legislation would permit 
the suspension of section 1766, Revised Statutes, in cases where 
accounting or disbursing officers are awaiting final action involving 
failure to account for money for which they are accountable, and in 
any case where the Comptroller General has reported an amount out- 
standing in the final settlement of a disbursing officer’s account, 
unless the Secretary of the department concerned, in his discretion, 
issues an order to the contrary. It would authorize the Secretary, 
at his discretion, to withhold part of the officer’s pay and at the same 
time allow payment as might be required for the subsistence and 
personal welfare of the officer and his dependents. 

The advantages of discretionary application of 1766, Revised 
Statutes, are considered to outweigh the need for compulsory and 
speedy liquidation of occasional shortages. 

The Navy Department on behalf of the Department of Defense 
recommends enactment of the proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of social justice and in the interest of interservice uniformity. 

The Bureau of the Budget has stated that there is no objection to 
the presentation of subject lesiglation for the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, let’s see if we understand what the present 
provision is, Commander: 

At the present time if the Comptroller General disallows the pay- 
ment made by a disbursing officer, is his pay then checked? 

Commander Linpsay. At present where a final settlement is issued 
in the accounts of the disbursing officer, he is considered to be subject 
to this Revised Statute 1766, and under that statute it would require 
checking his pay. 

Mr. Kinpay. All of it? 

Commander Linpsay. Well, it would require withholding his pay 
and then at such time as sufficient pay had accrued to satisfy the 
indebtedness, that amount would be deposited to the credit of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Kixupay. Do they take 100 percent of his monthly pay? 

Commander Linpsay. 100 percent; yes, sir. In other words, as 
long as he is indebted under these circumstances, no pay can be paid 
to him. : 

Mr. Kitpay. So if there is $5,000 disallowed—now, this is only on 
final settlement, as I understand it. 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. On final settlement, if there is $5,000 disallowed, the 
officer would draw no pay until $5,000 had been accumulated? 

Commander Linpsay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then he would start drawing again? 

Commander Linpsay. Then he would be restored to a pay status, 

Mr. CLEMENTE. How does he live? 

Commander Linpsay. That is our difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. He borrows. 

Commander Linpsay. He borrows. 

Mr. Ciemenre. Then he gets in more trouble; doesn’t he? 
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Commander Linpsay. It creates a very difficult personnel and 
morale problem. It is particularly difficult on the dependents 
involved, 

Mr. Ciements. Is this 100 percent what is cited in the law? The 
withholding of the 100 percent; is that cited in the law? 

ComMANDER Linpsay. That is required by this 1766, which says 
that no money shall be paid to any person for his compensation who 
is in arrears to the United States. 

Mr. CLeMENTE. What about subsistence and allowance? 

Commander Linpsay. There has been an interpretation of the word 
“compensation” to include subsistence and quarters allowance in the 
case of officers of the Navy or officers——— 

Mr. Ciemente. Whose interpretation is that? 

Commander Linpsay. The Comptroller General. 

Mr. Ciemente. It is only isolated to the Navy? Is that right? 

Commander Linpsay. No; the statute—— 

Mr. Ciemente. I mean the interpretation is only-——— 

Commander Linpsay. That interpretation would be for general 
application. He was considering what compensation might mean and 
he said even if compensation would not include your subsistence and 
quarters allowance, that they would nevertheless be for offset on the 
right of a debtor to offset on any other account. 

Mr. Ciemente. Well, is any interpretation placed on the words 
that say no pay shall be paid? 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir 

Mr. CLiemente. What was the interpretation? 

Commander Linpsay. Well, the interpretation that the Comptroller 
has just given means no part, for example, of the compensation of one 
of the officers of the Navy, including his allowances. 

Mr. Ctemente. What does this problem generally deal with; 
what type of action? Is it misappropriation of funds or is it any 
general indebtedness or what? 

Commander Linpsay. You might say there are two classifications: 
The one you mentioned is involved. There is technical embezzle- 
ment or actual embezzlement. There could be theft of funds and 
until such time as they are properly accounted for this 1766 is for 
application. 

On the other hand, we have the cases where a final settlement has 
been issued in the accounts of the disbursing officer by the Comptroller 
General, and there is balance found to be due. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Well, has this always applied so severely, 100 per- 
cent, in spite of the fact—— 

Commander Linpsay. We have no choice on that, sir, because we 
have, as a matter of fact, decisions of the Comptroller General which 
have stated that it is not within anyone’s prerogative to withhold the 
application of Revised Statute 1766. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, in the title of the bill it says that this is to give 
the Navy and the Coast Guard the same privilege or status now en- 
joyed by the Army and the Air Force. How does that come about? 
Do they have legislation that would relieve them or what? 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. Well, it isn’t a question, of course, 
of relief, or it is relief from the application of 1766. 

Mr. Kivpay. That is right. 
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Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir; 10 United States Code 877 is the 
statute which applies to the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have the language of it there? 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. CLtementse. Give that citation again. 

Commander Linpsay. 10 United States Code 877. 

Mr. Kiupay. Go right ahead. 

Commander Linpsay. Shall I read it, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. Yes. 

Commander Linpsay. It states that the pay of officers of the Arm 
may be withheld under section 82 of title V on account of an indebted- 
ness to the United States admitted or shown by the judgment of a court 
but not otherwise unless upon a special order issued according to the 
discretion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is identical to the language of H. R. 6601? 

Commander Linpsay. Substantially identical; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLemente. How does that language help anybody? 

Commander Linpsay. Well, for example, we have cases where— 
well, I will give a specific example. We had a case where a young 
disbursing officer aboard a destroyer found that there were funds miss- 
ing from his safe. Now, it was later determined by a board of investi- 
gation, I believe, that the funds were actually stolen from his safe. 
The minute we learned that those funds were missing, we were required 
to withhold all compensation in his case. 

Actually, that officer had to go out and borrow money to live, and 
he had to borrow money to pay back the amount so that he could 
restore himself to a pay status. 

Now, under this proposed revision to 10 United States Code 877, 
the Secretary—well, unless the Secretary applied 1766 to that partic- 
ular case, it would not be applied until such time as the guilt were 
admitted or there was a judgment of the court. 

Mr. Ciemente. And this further says unless the Secretary orders 
him to pay it out of his own pay; is that right? 

Commander Linpsay. Unless the Secretary orders him to pay; 
yes, sir. 

’ Mr. Cuemente. Now that still doesn’t grant you leave to mean 
who have to give up 100 percent of their pay each month; does it? 

Mr. Kitpay. It is up until the time he admits his guilt. 

Commander Lindsay. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or a judgment of a court establishes it. 

Commander Linpsay. Now, up until the time he admits his guilt 
or the court establishes his guilt, if we don’t apply 1766, we can pay 
him because—— 

Mr. Ciemente. That is what I mean. But after that has hap- 
pened, he has not either admitted or there is a judgment against 
him or the order of the Secretary, he is going to have to lose 100 
percent of his pay until he pays up his indebtedness? 

Commander Linpsay. That is correct. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. It doesn’t change that. 

Commander Linpsay. It is not 100 percent cure. 

Mr. Kitpay. He goes ahead drawing his pay until such time as he 
may admit it or the court may establish it ‘by judgment. . 

Commander Linpsay. That is correct. 
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Mr. Ciemente. The first time the thing occurs, the discrepancy in 
his record occurs today, there is no admission and no judgment of the 
court, and no order of the Secretary, and 6 months go by and then it 
is shown he owes $4,000; do you then go back and take 100 percent of 
his pay? 

Commander Linpsay. No, sir; the withholding starts as of the 
time of the judgment, or whatever else puts 1766 into operation. 

Mr. Kiupay. The withholding is then 100 percent? 

Commander Linpsay. The withholding then must be 100 percent. 

Mr. Kiipay. In your statment explaining the bill, you had some 
statements to the effect—— 

Commander Linpsay. Partial withholding. 

Mr. Kiupay. Partial withholding, and things of that kind. 

It has been construed under this Army provision that that is 
authorized? The bill says nothing about that. 

Commander Linpsay. Partial withholding, I believe, would be 
authorized under that Army provision. I would like to ask Mr. 
Brown if he has any further information on that. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. It could. They could apply 1766 in part. 
The Secretary could 

Mr. Kinpay. Under what language? Special order of the Secre- 
tary? 

Commander Lrnpsay. I believe that is what it is. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Commander Linpsay. In other words, it could not be applied in 
part where there was admitted guilt or where there was a judgment 
of the court. ; 

But where the Secretary’s discretion is being authorized, it could 
be authorized for partial withholding or for a complete suspension 
of 1766. 

Mr. Kripay. But that is only until it is established by judgment 
or admission? 

Commander Linpsay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman; when do you establish whether 
an officer is in arrears to the United States? 

Commander Linpsay. Well, in the case of final settlement from 
the General Accounting Office; that establishes it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, take a line officer who is responsible for 
equipment. The equipment—— 

Mr. Brown. It wouldn’t apply there. 

Commander Lrnpsay. Let’s take a disbursing officer who is re- 
sponsible for public funds 

Mr. Brown. Might I make one statement at this point? 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Brown. The mandatory provisions of 1766 of the revised 
statutes have been held by the courts to apply only to accountable 
officer, that is, one who is required to make returns. 

It would not apply in any case of a line officer, regardless of what 
property he had under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Then you are dealing only with disbursin 
officers and the only time they can be in arrears is when a fina 
settlement 
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Commander Linpsay. Unless there is a case of theft or embezzle- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to answer your original question, at what 
point. 

Wherever it is discovered that money—I am talking about actually 
missing funds. A safe might be robbed or the disbursing officer might 
find on account of bis money that there is a certain amount short. He 
is required by the regulations to immediatley report that to his com- 
manding officer. When those reports are made, they are required to 
be reported to the Department and upon receipt of that information 
in the Department we are required to invoke 1766. 

Mr. Buanrorp. Then his account is in arrears on the date that the 
notification is received by the Department? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanrorp. At that point that man or that offleer, or the ac- 
countable officer, is not entitled to draw compensation for his job, 
until the account has been settled? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. CLemente. This interpretation that was just made is a Navy 
interpretation? You said accountable officer could not—— 

Mr. Brown. I said—— 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Was it just a general interpretation or is tt gener- 
ally appliable to all services? 

Mr. Brown. The courts. 

Mr. CLemente. The courts made it apply to all services; is that it? 

Mr. Brown. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anything further? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. What effect does this have upon the statement of 
differences and at what point dies this come into effect? 

Mr. Brown. At that point—it does not apply to the periodical 
cases where the General Accounting Office raises an exception; it 
does not apply then and there from day to day. It is not until the 
Comptroller reports his final statement to the head of the Department 
under the officer’s bond, which is, well, approximately 4 years after 
most of the transactions occur, and then it would apply. 

It would then automatically apply. 

We have no choice in the matter. It is in that sort of a case—let 
us assume this situation: that the Comptroller has stated an account 
to the Secretary of the Navy where an officer is in arrears for payments 
made during the postwar period. 

At that very moment, the Department of Defense may have under 
consideration a recommendation to the Congress for the relief of those 
officers. 

Mr. Bates. As they have now? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. Now, then, with that statute on the 
books, we would be justified—in fact, it would be self-operated. The 
Secretary would not withhold the officer’s pay. If he were on active 
duty we would continue to pay him and we have the legal right to do 
so if this statute is amended as here recommended. 

Mr. Bares. But as it stands today, this man is liable to havé his 
pay attached? 
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Mr. Brown. Technically, that is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Well, in fact; in practice? 

Mr. Brown. Normally in practice. However, I can’t say “yes” 
categorically to that question at the moment, because in fact we do 
have a number of deficiencies reported to us right today. 

Mr. Bates. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And we also have recommended legislation for the re- 
lief of those officers. I don’t believe it has yet reached the committee, 
but it has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. We have asked 
the Comptroller to bear with us in not invoking 1766 because of this 
recommended legislation. 

Now, in fact, we must assume that he has no legal right to tell us not 
to invoke 1766, and he has not answered our communication, but at 
least we have not actually invoked 1766, which would be a tremendous 
thing from the standpoint of morale in the face of the Department’s 
determination to seek legislative relief for their accountability. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Ciementer. Two other questions: 

If, during the process of this statement as to differences, no admission 
is had and no judgment of the court is obtained nor any order of the 
Secretary is invoked, and the person involved dies, does any subsequent 
order or judgment of the court affect his death benefits to his family or 
anything else? 

Commander Linpsay. The second point is this: 

If someone is involved in the difficulty, and the thing is in the process 
of being handled, the gentleman involved or the officer of the man in- 
volved would never leave the service until it is adjudicated; is that 
correct? 

Commander Linpsay. Well, I can’t speak on that particular sub- 
ject because that would not be within my province, as to whether the 
man would be permitted to resign from the service or not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He probably would be sentenced to prison. 

Mr. Ciemenre. That is involuntary. I amr talking about leaving 
service as a voluntary act. Would he be permitted to resign from the 
service and escape the financial liability that he might incur 
if he stayed in? 

Commander Linpsay. I can’t answer that question, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The answer is, he would still not escape the 
liability. 

Commander Linpsay. That is right; he would only escape the 
liability to offset against his pay. 

Mr. Ciemente. That is exactly what I mean. The liability would 
still continue. 

Commander Linpsay. The liability would still continue; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, Commander. 

Commander Linpsay. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. The committee will go into executive session. 

Those interested in the two bills we are to consider, please remain. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to further business in execu- 
tive session.) 
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[No. 83] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 5996 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 11, 1952. 


(The subcommittee met at 11 a. m., the Honorable Paul J. Kilday,. 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Krupay. We will now take up H. R. 5996, a bill to amend 
section 30? of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 as amended. 

We held quite some hearings on this before. We wanted this 
morning to go through the bill and see what amendments might be 
necessary and consider some suggestions from the Comptroller 
General. 

Now, I think it would be well for all of those interested in this bill 
to come to the table at one time so we can go over it rather informally 
and decide what we want to do with it. 

Mr. Buanprérp. Mr. Chairman, | have given each member a 
co f the committee print we had printed back in January. Then 
we hdd honang in March. Then we asked the Comptroller General 
to make some siiggested changes in language. We had basically the 
problem, to refgesh your memory, of the question of a good number 
of officers who Were released to inactive duty or separated not pursu- 

the actio = of a retiring board. Section 302 of Public Law 346, 
* Abe so-called Gf bill of rights, provided for a review of the cases of 
4 -@fficers who wete released to inactive duty pursuant to the action of 
a retiring board#but who were not granted retired pay. 

In other: s, the retiring board might have held that they were 
disabled and could no longer continue on active duty, but the 
disability was incurred prior to entry into service, or that their dis- 
ability did not entitle them to retirement, that they weren’t disabled 
to the extent that they could not perform some duty, but they were 
not to be continued on active duty. 

There were a variety of reasons why these people were not given 
retirement, but did go before a retiring board. 

Now, section 302 permits those people to have their cases reviewed 
and if the board comes in with a favorable report then they are 
retired and retired as of the date they are placed on the retired list. 
From the date they are placed on retired list they draw the retired pay. 

Now, we have an unknown number of cases of~people who were 
released to inactive duty with disabilities which they claim are service- 
a not pursuant to the action of retiring board who have 
yeen-——— 

Mr. Kixpay.. Well, isn’t the situation to remove from the GI bill of 
rights the provision which makes the meeting of a retiring board a 
condition precedent? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is basically it. 
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Mr. Kiipay. And to extend the jurisdiction to those persons who 
were released from active duty without compensation? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Maybe they met a survey board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, they may have met a survey board, or 
disposition board. 

Mr. Kitpay. Anyway, they were released through the regulations 
and procedures without reaching the final stage of a retiring board 
meeting. - 

' = Buianprorp. That is correct, a disposition board or a survey 
voard. 

Mr. Kixpay. Disposition board, is what I was trying to think of. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The present language ord vides: thiee they must 
have been separated—pursuant to the decision of a retiring board, 
board of medical survey or disposition board. 

In other words, if they went before any one of those three, if they 
met any one of those three qualifications, went before a disposition 
board or a survey board or a retiring board, then they are entitled 
to the benefits of section 312. 

Mr. Kiupay. Under this bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, under existing law. 

Mr. Kiupay. All right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But there were many cases where they didn’t 
go through any one of those three processes, a great number of them. 

Now, i think to start off we ought to bear in mind that we have a 
section 207 board under the legislative reorganization act which has the 
right to review military records and they now have the right to grant 
financial benefits. The 207 board is not a retiring board, is not com- 
posed of doctors. It is composed mostly of line officers or legal 
officers and civilians who are part of the department—no, it is com- 

letely civilians. Regardless of that, there are no doctors involved 
in the board and my point is they are not in the position of being able 
to review the action of a disposition board or even of our new physical 
evaluation boards. 

The point I am making is that if we do not take action on 5996 
and set up a code of conduct, you might say, for the procedure before 
these boards, then the 207 board, just as sure as I am sitting here, is 
going to take jurisdiction over those cases. 

Mr. Parrerson. What is the 207 board? 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is the board for the correction of military 
records. In other words 

Mr. Kriipay. Have they in the past taken jurisdiction of any of 
these cases? 

Mr. Spence. The Air Force board for the correction of military 
records has to my knowledge to date taken jurisdiction over one case 
and feel they do have jurisdiction over this type of case generally. 

Mr. Kiipay. They assert jurisdiction under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Spence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, I don’t think that was ever in our minds 
at the time. The Legislative Reorganization Act was intended to 
relieve us of all the private bills we had here to correct military records 
as to whether he was actually in the service or whether he should have 
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been given blue discharge and all that sort of thing. We were snowed 
under with those bills going back to the Indian wars. 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Kripay. The purpose of that was to relieve us of those private 
bills. They are asserting jurisdiction over those cases in which a man 
is released from active duty without any pension or compensation 
who had met the retiring board. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy Board has not as yet, but I think that 
they would undoubtedly take upon themselves the jurisdiction if we 
don’t take action here. That is the whole point, Mr. Chairman, that 
if they take that jurisdiction without any legislative restraint what- 
soever, I don’t know who they will retire or how many they will retire. 
That is one of the-—— 

Mr. Patrrerson. Where do they get their jurisdiction? 

Mr. BLanpForpD. Well, it is a very broad grant of authority. The 
section 207 board language says that they shall create a board for the 
correction of military records and make such changes as they deem 
necessary. 

Mr. Patrerson. From what the chairman says, it is not the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well 

Mr. Parrerson. Therefore, there is no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have taken jurisdiction, and I think un- 
less—— 

Mr. Kixpay. Of course the difficulty with both the GI bill and the 
Legislative Reorganization Act as they affect these retirements and 
what not is that they were written by committees who were unfamiliar 
with the procedures and didn’t know the full effect of the language 
which they used. 

One was written by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the other 
by the Special Committee on Congressional Reorganization. They 
used language which probably did a lot of things they never intended 
or contemplated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The language is “to correct errors and remove 
injustices” and that language is broad enough to move the Pentagon, 
if necessary. If they hold it is an injustice not to retire a man, they 
are just going to go ahead and retire him. Now, we have given them 
additional authority to grant monetary benefits. 

Mr. Kitpay. Doesn’t that give us the situation as to this pro- 
vision. of the bill? Doesn’t it Serdite it fully? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, that is the situation. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Let’s go to the next provision, 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, the next question—start with the bill on 
page 2: 

It shall be the duty of any such board to determine the physical fitness of a 
member or former member as oi the date in which he is separated from the period 
of duty during which his disability was alleged to have occurred, to perform the 
duties of the office, rank, grade, or rating in which he was then serving, and to 
make such further determinations as the Secretary. concerned may, under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, which regulations shall be 
uniform insofar as practicable, indicate are required by the physical disability 
laws in effect on that date and applicable to the member or former member 
concerned, 

Now that is important language because that gives these people the 
right to the old retirement laws, which was 75 percent of retired pay 
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without regard to the degree of disability. It also gives them the right 
to qualify under title IV of the Career Compensation Act, for the 
new pay scale. 

Mr. Kitpay. That would put them in the same category as those 
who were retired at the time they were separated? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right, put them right in the same 
situation. 

Upon approval by the Secretary concerned of findings of facts by the Board 
which would qualify the member or former member for benefits under laws in 
effect on the date of his separation from such period of service, the member or 
former member shall be entitled to receive, from the date hereinafter prescribed 
in this section, benefits prescribed by those laws. 

Now, we had a suggestion on 5996, which I think is in your committee 
print—the first suggestion of the Comptroller General on the com- 
mittee print is on page 2, line 10, change the “‘was”’ to ‘‘is’’. 

Mr. Parrrrson. Is alleged? 

Mr. Buianprorp. So it will read: ‘‘which his disability is alleged 
to have occurred.”’ They claim the English is better. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think it makes a substantial difference, too. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. The ‘‘was’ would indicate that he had in the past 
made the claim, would have had to have made the claim. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They explain it ‘‘to more clearly connote the 
design of the legislation.” They don’t go into the details of why 
they make the change, but obviously it makes a substantive change 
in it. 

If you will notice also on lines 13, 14, and 15, in order to prevent 
these boards that each of the Secretary will create from functioning 
under different rgulations, we have added in the committee print— 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, which regula- 
tions shall be uniform insofar as practicable: 


Mr. Kixpay. That is all right. 

Mr. BLANpForD. The next suggestion of the Comptroller General 
is that on line 19, the words ‘‘would qualify’ be stricken and the 
words ‘‘would have qualified’ be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Then on page 3, we provide that no board appointed pursuant to 
the provisions of this section shall consider the case of any member 
unless such member received medical treatment for the disability 
claimed at a Government medical facility during the period of his 
service, except that a board may waive this requirement in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe. 

Again, for uniformity. 

Mr. Kiipay. We went over that in detail when we had it before. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Yes, sir. 

Now the next one. 

Any member or former member whose retirement with pay for physical 
disability— 
and we change— 
whose retirement for physical disability with pay. 


I don’t think that change is necessary any longer. That was primarily 
aimed—my understanding is that fleet reservists prior to the Career 
Compensation Act, were not retired for disability. 
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I find, however, that some fleet reservists who were separated for 
disability and retired, transferred to the Fleet Reserve and then 
retired for disability incurred on active duty, are qualifying under the 
Career Compensation Act and that change is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Kitpay. Wéll, is it recommended that we go back to the 
original act? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think just go back to the original language. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Blandford. Now, on page 4, subsection (d)—I will have to go 
back further than that, to (c) (2), on lines 8 through 11. It is under- 
stood that the provisions of the bill are intended to apply to enlisted 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
who served under a temporary appointment in a higher range prior 
to the time of their transfer and who subsequent to such transfer are 
determined to have become physically disabled while serving on active 
duty under such ‘temporary appointment. If that be true, it would 
appear that some revision of the language therefore is required. 

Subsection (b) provides generally for disability retirement benefits 
for the persons affected thereby to be determined under the physical 
disability laws in effect and applicable to the particular person as of 
the day he was separated from the Service. 

In that connection, attention is invited to the fact that prior to the 
transfer of the members to the Fleet Reserve their temporary appoint- 
ments in higher ranks are terminated and they revert to their perman- 
ent enlisted ratings, so that at the time of such transfer they actually 
are enlisted men. Prior to October 1, 1949, there were no laws pro- 
viding for the disability retirement of enlisted men of the Navy or 
Marine Corps and accordingly it would appear that the members 
referred to, that is those transferred to the Fleet Reserve prior to 
October 1, 1949, would receive no benefits under the bill as it is now 
written. 

In the event it is desired that such members do not receive such 
benefits, it would appear that such purpose could be accomplished by 
the addition of a new subsection reading substantially as follows: 

In the case of members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve transferred thereto prior to October 1, 1949, who held a temporary 
appointment in a higher rank prior to their transfer, the date of separation 
shall be the date of termination of such appointment, and that physical disability 
laws in effect on the date when such members were separated from the period of 
service during which their disability was alleged to have occurred, referred to in 
subsection (b) shall be the physical disability laws relating to members serving 
under temporary appointments in such higher ranks. 

And also in conjunction with such an amendment, it would appear 
desirable to amend subsection (2) (c), that is on page 3, lines 8 through 
12, to read as follows: 

(2) Any member or former member whose retirement for physical disability 

with pay or separation with severance pay for physical disability has been ap- 
proved under any provision of law, except members of the Fleet» Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 
Now, there is a policy question for the committee to decide. As I 
say, | was under the impression that fleet reservists were not entitled 
to disability retirement. It has now been determined that some of 
those people are entitled to qualify under the Career Compensation 
Act. Well, those people who are fleet reservists, transfer to the Fleet 
Reserve— 
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Mr. Kiutpay. I think where you are conferring with members of 
the Department, we ought to Gate them on the record as to their | 
views on these various matters as we go along. 

Mr. BLanpForD. Well, I asked Miss Pepper if she will explain this 
situation with respect to the Fleet Reserve because it is confused in 
my mind. 

Mr. Kiupay. Go right ahead. 

Miss Pepper. I am almost sure that this is correct, that members 
of the Fleet Reserve during the 10 years that they are in the inactive 
status of the Reserve—they take periodical physical examinations 
and if at any time during that period they are found not qualified for 
active duty they are transferred to the retired list. But as enlisted 
persons—— 

Mr. Parrerson. The honorary retired list. 

Miss Puppur, No; regular Navy retired list, and then they draw 
their retired pay as distinguished from their retainer pay. But as 
enlisted men prior to the Career Compensation Act, they have no 
disability retirement rights. 

The only thing I think about this amendment is that as far as en- 
listed personnel is concerned you would. be giving them a special right 
of review which you do not give to the other enlisted man of the Navy 
who didn’t happen to go into the Fleet Reserve and who may have 
incurred a disability for which he would be possibly now drawing com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, what we are trying to protect here 

Mr. Kiupay. If we do that, we are just creating another situation 
we will have to come along to change. 

Miss Pserrer. It would seem to me you would have to eventually 
extend disability retirement to all onli 





isted personnel in the same 
manner as is now done under the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, at this point 
because this situation is not clear—I have cases on my desk where 
fleet reservists are qualifying under the Career Compensation Act who 
were not entitled to be retired for disability as such prior to the enact- 
ment of the Career Compensation Act, are coming in and qualifyi 
for percentage of disability under the Career Compensation Act, an 
then you have the more confused case of those who were transferred to 
the fleet Reserve and retired for length of service and ordered back to 
active duty 

Mr. Kitpay. Well how does the Fleet Reserve get into this any- 
way? The great body of peoplé that we have been dealing with were 
citizen soldiers, not the professional in most instances,. Of course, 
you had the enlisted man who held a temporary commission and things 
of that kind. I don’t know why we should get into the Fleet Reserve 
part of this bill. 

Mr. BLanprorpD. The only—the unjust case in may opinion is 
the case of the fleet reservists or the Neve enlisted man—let’s not 
not call him fleet reservists, but the Navy enlisted man who served 
in a temporary grade but had over 16 years of service, if he was an 
F4D I think was the classification 

Mr. Patterson: As a temporary grade, do you mean—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Temporary officer. 

Mr. Patterson. Commissioned officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. The reason I bring that question 
up is because of the case that Mr. Lofgren mentioned, of the officer 
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who one day after he was transferred to the Fleet Reserve had a 
hemorrhage of the lung. Obviously it was service-connected but be- 
cause he was then in an enlisted status there was no provision for 
retiring him. 

He was retired and then entitled to draw the pay of his highest 
grade, but his pay is computed upln his length of service. Now, had 
incident occurred while serving as a tenporary officer, had he been 
retired at that time, he would have drawn 75 percent retired pay of 
the highest grade satisfactorily served; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, there is an unjust situation where a man 
loses his temporary appointment by transferring to the Fleet Reserve 
in order to go off active duty—— 

Mr. Kinpay. That is an isolated case. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is, and we can cross—— 

Mr. Kitpay. And handle it by general legislation. He may be 
entitled by a special bill to take care of his peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | agree with you that we can be opening up a 
door here which has many, many handles. It might be better to keep 
the language in the form it was originally sent over here and let those 
unusual cases be brought to our attention. 

Mr. Kitpayr. Let’s don’t complicate this bill with the Fleet Reserve 
problems. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to hear from Miss Pepper, her recom- 
mendations and her observations with respect to this, because you 
actually handle these cases. 

Miss Pepper. No, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. You do not? 

Miss Perrmr. No, sir. 

I am in the legislative division. 

Mr. Patrerson. Pardon me, I didn’t hear you. 

Miss Peprer. In the Legislative Division, legislative attorney in 
the Legislative Division of the Navy JAG’s office. 

Mr. Parrerson. I see. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if it is the decision of the committee to 
leave it as it is right now and take up these cases individually, or if 
there are a number of them as an amendment to this law later on 
So Kixtpay. I think we had better leave that complication out 
of it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now the next important question is subsection 
(d). You will recall that Mr. King testified in connection with the 
finality of the action of the Secretary in these cases. The Comp- 
troller General suggestion to accomplish our objective is that we 
change the last sentence of subsection (d) to read as follows: 
such action by the Secretary with respect to findings of fact shall be final and 


conclusive and shall be binding upon all departments, courts, agencies, and officers, 
of the United States. 





Now that leaves questions of law reviewable by the courts. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Now, can a finding by the Secretary be binding on 
a court? 

Mr. BuAnpFrorp. That—administrative finality has been accepted 
since 1936. 

Mr. CureMente. Of course, it may be accepted as so, but you can’t 
make it binding on a court. 
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Mr. BianpForp. Well, it is binding by law. There is a statute 
making it binding in most administrative decisions. It is the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act. 

Mr. Kiripay. They would have the right to a review on the law. 

Mr. Cremente. Certainly. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not on the facts. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And they can argue—of course, this does not 
preclude a lawyer from arguing that the facts do not sustain the 
judgment. 

Mr. Ciemente. Yes, but that doesn’t say this. 

Mr. Parrerson. But after he has used up all of his remedies of 
the Board, then his only action on the final decision of that Board is 
an appeal to the Federal court, right? 

Mr. Bianprorp. If the conclusions of law are incorrect-—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that right? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is nght. 

Mr. Patrerson But not on the facts. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He can’t go in and say—the Board could find or 
the Secretary would find, as a fact, that John Smith was at a certain 
place on a certain date. They can’t go in and dispute the evidence 
to show that that is not true. 

Mr. Parrerson. No. But just the law. He can appeal the 
question of law. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right, the conclusions drawn from the 
facts. 

Mr. Parrerson. Now, when he is going through these hearings, does 
he reserve points of order or 

Mr. BLanprorp. That would be under the regulations to be pre- 
scribed. Undoubtedly, he could say, ‘“‘I note an exception,” to build 
up his own case for appeal if necessary. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Do they have to do that? 

Miss Puprer. I don’t know. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. I don’t think it is required. I don’t think you 
have to reserve a point of order on these cases. 

Mr. Kripay. I think we are going to have to make the findings of 
fact binding, because while a good many of us some years ago voted 
for the judicial review of administrative decisions, the President 
disagreed and we wouldn’t overrule him, and if he gave too much of a 
review here you are then opening up the question of the findings of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

You would be giving these people vastly greater rights than the 
large body of veterans who apply for or are awarded or’denied com- 
pensation. It is highly discriminatory. 

Mr. Parrrerson. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now, I would like to—— 

Mr. Ciemente. I am still not satisfied with that sentence. It says 
“such action by the Secretary shall be final.’”’” Now if his action is on 
the interpretation of the regulations and at the same time facts and it is 
binding on the courts, where does it say that the courts are allowed to 
review the law? 

Mr. Kiupay. You say finding of fact. Isn’t that his suggestion? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. : 

The suggested language is “‘such action by the Secretary with respect 
to finding of fact shall be final and conclusive.” It is obvious that the 
questions of law are reviewable. 
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Mr. Kiupay. I think it would be even if you don’t put that in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. It makes it abundantly clear. 

Mr. Cuemente. That is right. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
amendment. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, that amendment will be included 
as to the findings of fact. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As suggested by the Comptroller General? 

Mr. Krupay. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

Now, you will notice on page 4 that we struck out subsection (e) 
and I think rightfully so. No one could find any justification for sub- 
section (e). Since there apparently is no justification for it, there 
doesn’t seem to be much sense in keeping it in there, and we did 
strike it out. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think that ought to come out. I think that was 
intended to take care of the old time and period when the Air Force 
tried to fly the mail. 

Mr. BLanpForp. There apparently is a case some place, but I don’t 
know which one it is. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand no claims are pending. This is just 
inviting claims to be filed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is about the gist of it. 

Mr. Kiipay. We got enough claims already. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, on page 5, we made a change for clarifica- 
tion purposes. The language did read “in the cases of members or 
former members retired or granted retired, retirement, retainer, or 
equivalent pay, or other than physical disability, considered by a 
board under the provisions of this section, if the appropriate Secre- 
tary’’—at that point you lost the trend of thought. You weren’t even 
sure what tou were talking about. 

We changed it by striking that out to read “members or former 
members retired or granted retired, retirement, or equivalent pay for 
other than physical disability those cases are considered by a board 
under the provision of this section shall, if the appropriate Secretary 
approves their entitlement to benefits under this section, shall have 
their status changed accordingly.”’ 

Now, remember, this is retroactive to the date of separation. 

Mr. Patrrrerson. This is really Philadelphia lawyer language. 

I would like somebody to explain that one. That is rough on me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Doesn’t this say that the decision of the Board shall 
be carried out? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is about it, and the change of status on the 
retired list according to the decision of the Secretary. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, I don’t imagine it will be necessary at all. 
There is no purpose in going through the procedure if the finding of the 
Board is to be carried out. 

On the other hand, I don’t see any objection to putting it in. 

Miss Perper. This is talking about those persons who have been 
retired. For instance, for length of service and who feel that they 
should have been retired for disability. 

If the Board determines that they should have been retired for dis- 
ability, then their retired status would be changed to that of a retire- 
ment for disability. 
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Mr. Parrerson. I hope this will be explained to the Board so they 
will know what they are doing. 

Mr. CLements. Well, I have one question. In view of this section, 
is that in conformity or in contradiction to section C 1 on page 3,where 

ou strike out the word “Secretary” and put the words “Secretary of 
efense may prescribe?” 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; the appropriate Secretary approves the 
findings and changes the status. erever we have used Secretary 
of Defense, it is an attempt—— 

Ma CLEMENTE. What about the regulations you are talking about 
there! 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which regulations are you referring to? 

Mr. CLementex. It says “in accordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary of Defense may prescribe.”’ 

Mr. Kitpay. We have done that all the way through, as to regu- 
lations and policies that the Secretary of Defense will prescribe uni- 
formly for alt the services. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Oh. 

Mr. Kinpay. But the individual case will be handled by the 
Secretary of the service. 

Mr. Cupmente. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, we go to page 7, to subsection I. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, this section H, that would also have the effect 
of going back to all those who have heretofore had their retirement— 
be granted their retirement by the Board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Very definitely under the 302 Board. 

Mr. Kitpay. To make it retroactive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. I don’t know how much money that will cost, but 
it will be considerable, I would assume. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think we have some figures on that. 

Mr. Kiipay. Some years ago I offered a bill to do exactly that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. $10,424,000 for that. 

Mr. Kiupay. The practicality of the situation is changing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I have also another amendment to suggest to 
you as long as we are on this subject. You have this situation which 
is not corrected by this bill, but which will rear up eventually, and 
we might just as well face it now. The Navy and Marine Corps 
prior to the Career Compensation Act, and prior to the time the 
Comptroller General said ‘stop doing it, boys,” ordered back to 
active duty, I don’t know how many Navy and Marine officers and 
retired them effective as of the date they are placed on the retired list. 

Now, there is no reason on God’s green earth why those people 
should not be paid from the date of separation also, and there was a 
bill, 1531, which was introduced to correct that situation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, logically the provision belongs in here. 
As a practical proposition, I don’t know. The hearing is based 
entirely upon the date of separation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is ajudged as of the date of separation. Those 
who got their retirement immediately started drawing—I mean 
reasonably soon after separation —started drawing theirs, or those 
who were retired by the Board started drawing theirs. The retir- 
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ing board made a mistake in these cases. That is bound to be the 
theory of it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole theory. 

Mr. Kitpay. These people are deprived of the pay they should 
have been drawing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole point. And in addition to 
that, it must be borne in mind that these cost figures which appear 
staggering at first will be reduced considerably by benefits which 
these people have already drawn in the nature of compensation 
benefits, mustering-put pay, and thi of that sort. 

In other words, anybody who has been drawing $150 a month 
from the Veterans’ Administration for disability which they have 
held to be service-connected will have that amount reduced from any 
retroactive payments. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, we have no idea, and I understand that 
there is no way of determining the number of people who would apply 
or what proportion of those are now drawing some compensation 
or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have attempted—the Air Force, I think, is 
about to have apoplexy attempting to figure out—to give me some 
kind of an estimate. Finally, they threw up their hands, and said 
“We just don’t know.” 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, my personal experience has been that the major- 
ity of people who have heretofore complained—of course, with a new 
law here you don’t' know how many more will complain—based their 
complaint in most or many instances on the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration held they were disabled and paid them compensation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Could we reasonably assume that the major portion 
of these people are drawing some type of Veterans’ Administration 
compensation? 

Mr. Spence. I think you will find that in the majority of instances 
they have been receiving disability compensation right along which 
will operate to reduce the amount of pay which they would receive 
from granted benefits under this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, on the issue of fact before the Board, that 
would be the highly persuasive case, I should think, the one who 
shortly after his separation was determined by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to have some disability, some compensable disability. 

Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. There is another element in 
connection with this retoactive pay, and that is the Court of Claims 
in the case of men who have previously appealed and been granted 
disability retirement pay under the present version of section 302; 
the Court of Claims has awarded retroactive retirement pay back to 
the date of separation. 

Mr. Kinpay. And they have construed the GI bill of rights as 
entitling the individual to retroactive retirement from the date of 
separation? 

r. Spence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think they are justified under the language. 

As I say, I offered a bill some years ago on this and looked into the 
language at that time. It seemed to be a rather arbitrary decision 
that the compensation would start from the date of the revision of the 
retirement. But the Court of Claims is doing that? 
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Mr. Spence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That takes care of it. How many cases have they 
done that in? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Two cases, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Spence. I know of two cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Two cases which are absolute precedents in the 
Court of Claims; that this retirement should be retroactive? 

Mr. Spence. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, that changes the —— 

Mr. Buanprorp. However, I understand the Attorney General has 
been asked to file a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court. Now, 
the Attorney General may decline to do that, and the Supreme Court 
may well refuse to take jurisdiction. As a matter of fact, more than 
likely they will refuse. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you know how much more time he has to file? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, this case was handed down—the Womer 
case was handed down 

Mr. Kiupay. Of course, there is no argument about this retroactive 
pgp if the courts have held that is proper construction of existing 

aw. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the time has passed on this last case. 
The Hamrick case was decided on May 1, 1951. 

Mr. Spence. I understand that they have decided on those cases 
not to appeal at all, but let it ride. 

However, subsequent cases were presented to the Court of Claims 
and the Court of Claims said, ‘‘You haven’t exhausted your adminis- 
trative remedies; go to the Board for the Correction of Military 
Records.” 

The Board for the Correction of Military Records felt also that the 
retired pay should be awarded retroactively and the Air Force I know 
have awarded retired pay retroactively in one case. 

Mr. Kixpay. Let’s move along. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the next change we made on page 7, we put 
a new subsection (i) in here: 

Any member or former member granted benefits under this section who is found 
to be entitled to disability benefits under the laws in effect prior to October 1, 
1949, shall be deemed to be a member or former member retired or granted retire- 
ment pay on account of physical disability prior to October 1, 1949, within the 
meaning of section 411 of the Career Compensation Act ot 1949. In the applica- 
tion of section 411 of the Career Compensation Act to these persons, the 5-year 
period for electing to qualify for disability retirement benefits under the Career 
Compensation Act shall be, in each case, 5 years from the date such person is 
granted disability benefits under this section. . 

Now, that may be too long a period ; I don’t know. 

Mr. Kiipay. Well, it gives him the right of election such as they 
have under the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. That is exactly right. The 5-year period starts 
to run from the date he is granted his retirement. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, they had 5 years under the Career Compen- 
sation Act to make this election. These people have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make the election until it is determined they are entitled. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. There is a definite tax advantage involved in 
this language here. I don’t think I could explain it right now, but 
there was a long decision by the Treasury Department. 
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Mr. Kiipay. It coundn’t be any greater than those who made the 
election. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Oh, no 

Mr. Kripay. Under the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is the same advantage there. There is a 
tax advantage to waiting. 

Mr. Kixpay. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, I would like to explain the Comptroller 
General’s comment on subsection (j). It is a rather complicated 





‘explanation, but it makes very good sense to me. 


Mr. Parrmerson. On page 8? 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 8. 

Mr. Kiipay. Line 9. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Subsection (j) of the bill is designed primarily 
to preclude a member or former member from receiving monetary 
benefits such as disability compensation from the VA, mustering-out 
pay, and possibly in some cases lump-sum terminal]-leave pay, in addi- 
tion to and concurrently with the retirement pay benefits granted 
under the proposed amendment to section 302. 

However, in addition to these situations some cases will undoubtedly 
involve the granting of retired or retirement pay by some persons 
employed by the Federal Government or who have been so employed 
subsequent to their release from the active Armed Forces. 

Since such retirement pay will be retroactive to the day of separation 
some question might arise as to the proper application of the dual 
compensation statutes. 

Section 212 of the Economy Act prohibits the receipt of civilian 
compensation, retired pay in excess of the combined annual rate 
of $3,000, when such retired pay is for or on account of service as a 
commissioned officer. When the retired pay amounts to or exceeds 
$3,000 per annum, the person is entitled to the pay of the civilian 
office or position or the retired pay, whichever he may elect. If the 
retired pay is at a rate less than $3,000 per annum and the com- 
pensation of the civilian office is at the rate in excess of $3,000 per 
annum, no right of election exists. ‘The member is entitled only to 
his civilian compensation. However, under subsection (j) of the bill, 
for example, an individual entitled to retroactive retired pay for 5 
years at $2,500 per year who had been employed by the Federal 
Government for one of those years at a salary of $7,500 per annum 
would be paid retired pay of only $5,000; whereas if he had been retired 
when released from active service he would have forfeited only his 
retired pay for the year he was employed, a difference of $5,000 in 
retired pay received—the difference between applying it all in 1 
year and of spreading it out. 

It is believed that such dual compensation laws should be applied 
on the same basis as though the individual had been retired on the 
day of separation. To accomplish such purpose, the present sub- 
section (j) might be changed by adding, after the word “payments” 
in line 21, the words “other than compensation as a civilian officer or 
employee of the Federal Government,” and by adding at the end 
thereof a proviso reading substantially as follows: 

Provided, That deductions on account of the dual compensation restrictions 


contained in section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, shall be made 
from such benefits on the same basis and to the same extent as though such 
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members or former members’ retirement had been approved on the date of 
separation. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that is what we want to do. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. Inasmuch as the Comptroller is going to pass on it, 
I think we better take his language. The Court has given us its 
decision in advance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like next to take up page 9, and that is 
the amount of fees these attorneys may charge. We took a stab at 
it in the committee print with the idea of putting a limitation on it. 
The Comptroller General, after we had several conferences, wrote 
over to us to this extent: As to subsection (k), inasmuch as retroactive 
awards of retired or retirement pay might in some cases amount to 
$40,000 or more, it might be more equitable to fix the fee on a grad- 
uated basis. If it be considered advisable to adopt a graduated fee 
basis, the words “ten per centum of the money involved in subsection 
(k)”’ could be omitted and in lieu thereof the following language 
inserted: 

For instance, 10 per centum of the first $5,000 actually received, and 5 per 
centum of all amounts actually received in excess of $5,000 

However, even if the graduated fee basis is not adopted, it is sug- 
gested that the words “of money involved” quoted above, be omitted 
and the words “actually received” be substituted therefor. 

Also, it has been suggested that the amount actually received not 
include any amount wai may be deducted from the member’s or 
former member’s retired pay by virtue of the operation of subsection 
(j). Such purpose could be accomplished by a proviso to subsection 
(k) reading substantially as follows: 

Provided, That the amounts actually received shall not include any amount 


required to be deducted from the member or former member’s retired pay under 
subsection (j) of that section.” 


That makes good sense. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think the Comptroller General suggestion as to a 
graduated fee should not be adopted, because we can defend this 
10 percent on the basis of the uniform custom of Congress of allowing 
a 10 percent fee on private bills. 

In that way we can defend it against any attack on it. Of course, 
if a man gets more money, he ought to pay. That could reasonably 
provide for the case of the man who doesn’t get so much. 

A man who is in this practice could offset one against the other, But 
I don’t think we ought to graduate it. And of course,.I think the 
other suggestion is very good. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point that I make; that the words 
‘‘money involved” is not good language. : 

Mr. Kitpay. We will revise it in accordance with those suggestions 
but not graduated fee. 

Now, is that all? 

Mr. BLanpForp. I would like to make one suggestion—we have to 
put some language in here about current appropriations being made 
available for the payment of these retroactive claims. : 

I have that language here because there isn’t anything in the bill. 
And then I would like to raise this question as to whether you want to 
put these Navy and Marine Corps officers similar to these 43 officers 
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that are going to come in here that you had a special bill for, 5,603, 
who were retired, but who were only granted retirement as of the date 
that they are placed on the retired list—now, remember, this bill has a 
provision in here that anybody already granted retired pay can’t 
come in and qualify for disability, under this 302 board. 

That precludes the person who the Navy or the Marine Corps 
— to active duty, and retired, from getting the retroactive 
benefit. 

I think we should incorporate a provision in here which would put 
those people in the same situation. 

Mr. Kiupay. How many of them are there? 

Mr. BuanpForp. 372, I think. 

Miss Pepper. 375 Navy and 12 Marine Corps. 

Mr. Kizpay. Their procedure was in a sense comparable to that 
followed by the Army where they order them to active duty for the 
purpose of meeting the retiring board and Comptroller General 
knocked out and we are correcting it in this bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. While the result was the same as to the Navy and 
Marine Corps, it apparently has been—-— 

Mr. Parrerson. How do they order these officers who are on active 
duty for retirement? Do they go over their record—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Under the Naval Reserve Act, they had some 
authority there, that the Comptroller General eventually questioned. 
He didn’t question the retirement, as [remember. He just questioned 
the propriety of ordering a disabled officer to active duty because 
he wasn’t qualified to perform active duty. 

Now, the Army got around that by not ordering them to active duty, 
but letting them go to hospitals at their own expense, even after the 
Comptroller General’s decision. 

Mr. Kitpay. And those people will get retroactive pay? 

Mr. Bianprorp. They will come under this 302 because we are 
going to put a provision in the report saying that we expect these 43 
. officers to be given priority in the treatment of their cases, since they 
have meritorous cases. 

They are the ones that the Army admitted they were wrong about, 
and yet we want to give them the benefits of the 302 board, by making 
their payments retroactive. 

The bill 5603 would only have given them retirement pay from the 
date they were retired. : 

Mr. Parrerson. Why weren’t these men retired at the time they 
were separated from service? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Well, for a variety of reasons. A lot of them 
went through a separation center very hurriedly. Some of them 
were very anxious to get home. They may have been very ill, but 
didn’t want to be held up in hospitals. A lot of them went through 
the sick bay and the doctor said “is your pulse operating?’’, and he 
said ‘‘yes,”’ and “is your heart beating?” and he said “yes.” And 
the doctor said, ‘You are okay.” And they went out, by the 
thousands. 

Mr. Kripay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if they didn’t stumble down the stairs or 
collapse at the doctor’s desk, generally they were qualified for separa- 
tion at some separation center. 

Mr. Kripay. That is all we have now, I think. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, can I assume that we can report all of 
these out? 

Mr. Kitpay. There is only one that I am at all doubtful about 
myself, and that is the household effects. I think we ought to pass 
it up to the full committee, and let them pass on it. 

So if there isn’t any objection, I think we ought to report all the 
bills we heard this morning to the full committee with the amendments 
agreed to. 

We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the subsommittes adjourned to the 


call of the Chair.) 


O 











[No. 84] 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 1228 (SUPERSEDED 
BY H. R. 8177) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 8, 1941. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. Lansdale G. Sasscer, 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 4, presiding. 


Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, the next bill on the agenda is H. R. 
1228, to provide for sundry administrative matters affecting thi 
Department of Defense, and for other purposes. 
(The bill ig,as follows:) 
Ss [H. R. 1228, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A SRLL To provide for sundry administrative matters aecting the Department of Defense, and for 


other purposes 


it enacted by the Senate and House of Pr presentatives of the Lnited States of 
Amgrica in Congress assembled, That in all cases where relief has been granted or 
may hereafter be granted to disbursing officers or agents of any of the depart- 
1 s or agencies of the Federal Government operating under accounts of ad- 
vances, under the authority of any Act containing no provisions for the removal 
of charges outstanding in the accounts of advances of such departments or agen- 
cies, and in all @ases where charges have been outstanding in the accounts of ad- 
vances of the-aforesaid departments or agencies for two full fiscal years and have 
been certified by the head of the department or agency concerned to the Comp- 
troller General as uncollectible, such charges shall be removed by crediting the 
appropriate account of advances and debiting any appropriation made availabie 
therefor to the department or agency concerned: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall in any way affect the financial liability or any disburs- 
ing officer, agent, or surety of the United States. 

SEc. 2. Section 5 of the Act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 897, 898), is hereby 
amended by deleting the period after the word “loaned” and substituting a colon 
in place thereof, and by adding the following proviso thereto: ‘Provided, however, 
That claims for the return or replacement of binoculars under this section shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Navy on or before December 31, 1951, and the 
United States shall be under no obligation to return, replace, or pay for binoculars 
under this section, for which no elaim is so filed. After decision on claims sub- 
mitted pursuant to this section, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to dis- 
pose of any such binoculars held by the Navy in accordance with existing law.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to sell to merchant ships, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and at such prices as he may deem reason- 
able, such fuel and other supplies as may be required to meet the necessities of, 
and as may not otherwise be locally procured by, such ships: Provided, That such 
ships, without such fuel or other supplies to be furnished under this authority, are 
not able to proceed to the nearest port where such fuel and other supplies can be 
locally procured without endangering the health and comfort of the personnel, 
the safety of the ship, or the safe condition of the property therein: Provided 
further, That the funds received from such sales shall, if not otherwise provided by 
law, be credited to the current appropriations concerned, and the amounts so 
credited shall be available for expenditures for the same purposes as the appro- 
priations credited. 
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Sec. 4. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, appropriations 
chargeable for the transportation of baggage and household goods and effects of 
military personnel and civilian employees of departments or agencies of the 
Federal Government shall be available for the payment or reimbursement of 
general average contributions required in connection therewith. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. 296, 297), as amended, 
is hereby further amended by inserting in the seventh sentence thereof, after 
“those which cannot be finished without great and disproportionate expense,’’, 
the follewirg: “for those which have become excess to the needs of the United 
States Navy for the performance of its.functions’’. 

Mr. Ducanper. This bill has five sections, none of which are re- 
luted to the other, but I think the intent of the Department was to 
lump them into one bill to avoid a multiplicity of legislation. 

We have three witnesses this morning who can explain the different 
sections: William H. Baier, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Mr. 
Thomas Callaghan from the Bureau of Ships, and Captain Bruton, 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, all from the Navy Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Ducander, there is no prepared outline of the 
bill; is there? 

Mr. Ducanprer. No, sir. The witness will explain it. 

Mr. Sasscer. Each section is entirely independent from the other; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DucaNnper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscrer. State your name. 

Mr, Barer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is William H. Baier, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department. The Secretary of Defense has assigned this bill to the 
Navy Department for testimony. The Bureau of the Budget has 
approved this bill and the Department of Defense recommends 
enactment. 

The purpose of H. R. 1228 is designed to provide for miscellaneous 

tatters affecting the Department of Defense. The items included 
will promote economy and efficiency or will relieve administrative 
liffieulties within the Department of Defense. 

None of the proposals included in the legislation, other than section 
i, will result in the expenditure of additional funds. It is estimated 
that the additional cost resulting from the enactment of section 4 
covering reimbursement of general average contribution will amount 

$230.000 annually, which amount will be absorbed in the annual 
appropriations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations for 
ransportation, : 

\Ir. Sasscer. Wait a minute. Let me interrupt you at that point. 

Your remarks are directed to section 4? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir. I wanted to state the bill in general, which I 
just did 

Mr. Sasscrer. Fine. 

Mr. Batter. Section 4 is the only one which costs money. Now, I 
want to take up the sections one by one and I will start at section 1, 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the removal of charges outstanding 
in the accounts of advances wn the departments. Under existing law 
uid practice, funds advanced to disbursing officers of the departments 

‘the Government. are charged to a general account of advances by 
he Treasury Department. When expenditures are made by disburs- 
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ing officers on public vouchers and are approved by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the proper appropriations are charged and the general 
account of advances is credited with the amount of such approved 
expenditures. The Comptroller General has held that where funds 
advanced to a disbursing officer are stolen or otherwise lost, legislative 
authority is needed to clear the charge by crediting the account of 
advances and charging the appropriation to which the major portion 
of the disbursing officer’s disbursements were charged. 

Mr. Sasscer. Wait a minute. Explain that, will you? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

As Congress appropriates money, the Treasury from time to time 
advances funds to the disbursing officer to meet his current bills. 
He issues a voucher. The voucher goes to General Accounting 
Office and from there is audited and is approved. But some of the 
funds are sometimes lost or stolen. 

Now, those funds were advanced by the Treasury to the disbursing 
officer, and vet he has not accounted for all of them because of certain 
hazards. ‘There are very few cases where this happens, by the way, 
sir. I think since 1944, the Navy, for example, has had about 7,000 
disbursing officers or more and we only have had 7 or 8 losses of this 
nature which come up to $100,000. 

Now, we are not relieving the disbursing officer, but we are taking 
this off the books. If we do not have this legislation, we wil! have to 
carry this accounting procedure—it is an accounting matter—forward 
as a balance, as a missing fund. We want to every 2 years, as in 
this bill, to be able to say that this is what the Navy actually has to 
spend and what the balances are. This money will never be found, 
will never be offset, and we would have to, a hundred years from now, 
still have it as a balance on our books. It is an accounting matter 
which we proposed and send to the Bureau of the Budget just to 
cover the Navy, whereas, the Bureau of the Budget changed the bill 
after, I think, conferences which were held with General Accounting 
Office to make it Government-wide. 

They feel that every 2 years they should balance this out and start 
fresh so that we don’t have to, 100 vears from now, keep printing 
down there that there is this balance that is unaccountable. 

Mr. ANpERSOoN. What happens to the disbursing officer who 1s 
charged with the loss of the funds? 

Mr. Barter. Of course, on that, sir, if he was personally responsible 
we proceed against him. Of course, in the Navy the disbursin; 
officers are bonded for $10,000. We proceed against the bondin 
company for $10,000. The loss might have been, say, $30,000. The 
other $20,000 we would try to get from him, if he embezzled the 
amount. This does not affect any procedure to recover from him if 
he gets a job later. Most of the times he has been kicked out of the 
Navy, of course, by general courts martial if he embezzled the amount. 
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We would attempt to proceed against him. But we want our books 
cleared up, so that it doesn’t show this thing that we are never going 
to get back. 

Now, after these amounts are uncollectible, we report them to the 
GAO, that we can’t recover, and they continue proceedings to olleet 
the amount. 

Mr. Sasscer. How do you carry it, then, on your books? Do you 
set up any separate ledger? 
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Mr. Barer. At the present time? 

Mr. Sasscer. If this bill is enacted. 

Mr. Barer. No, if this bill is enacted it would only be carried on 
the books for the 2 years and then it would be wiped off the books. 
But the item would still be on the books as an uncollectible item in 
the GAO, where they have a debt unit, I believe. 

Mr. Anperson. I think you indicated that since 1944, there have 
been seven cases. 

Mr. Barer. Now, do you mean disbursing officers? 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, but how many losses? 

Mr. Barrer. Oh, the losses of this type were seven, sir. 

Mr. AnpreRson. Amounting to how much in the aggregate? 

Mr. BAIER. $107,000. Two of those are the Coast Guard cases. 
We are including them because they were in the Navy at that time, sir. 

Mr. AnprrRson. At that time? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. How much of that sum was eventually recovered, 
either as a result of the bond or as a result of action 

Mr. Barer. This is the net amount. The losses were larger. 
$10,000 has previously been recovered from the insurance companies. 

Mr. Anprerson. Oh, this is the net amount of loss and not the 
ageregate? 

Mr. Barer. This is the net amount, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. That is not a bad record. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could give a hypo- 
thetical example to show the subcommittee what the witness has in 
mind. Supposing the disbursing officer of a ship has $20,000 to meet 
the payroll of a ship and the ship is lost at sea, all the money goes 
down with the ship. Now, under the present law, they have to carry 
this as an outstanding balance. Under the bill, at the end of two 
fiscal vears, they would erase that sum from the books because there 
is no way to recover the money. 

Mr. Sasscer. This is not confined to defaleations? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir, it would not. It could be a fire or theft loss. 

Mr. AnprrRsoN. It says in your statement “stolen or otherwise 
lost.”’ 

Mr. Barer. The “otherwise lost’? would be ships lost at sea. 

Mr. Anpprson. That was the perfect example? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. These seven cases you refer to: Those are all offi- 
cers who absconded with funds or are they other losses from fires 
and loss of ships and things of that nature? 

Mr. Barer. Most of these seven are embezzlement cases and those 
officers were convicted by court martial and are out of the service. 

Mr. Sasscer. Will you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

The Comptroller General has held that where funds advanced to 
disbursing officers are stolen or otherwise lost, legislative authority 
is needed to clear the charge by crediting the account of advances 
and charging the appropriation to which the major portion of the 
disbursing officer’s disbursements were charged. 

While the current Navy Appropriation Act authorizes the crediting 
of advance accounts in certain cases, there is no general authority to 
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adjust accounts of advances where disbursing officers have been 
granted relief for shortages or where no relief for losses or shortages 
is involved. 

Section 1 would provide such authority in cases where relief has 
been granted to the disbursing officer and where the charge against 
the account of advances has been outstanding for two fiscal years and 
has been certified by the head of the department or agencies con- 
cerned to be uncollectible. Section 1, if enacted, would facilitate the 
balancing of accounts of advances by permitting the clearing of un- 
realistic charges which would otherwise be required to be carried in 
such accounts indefinitely if not permanently, and the enactment 
will simplify and expedite, the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of the departments. 

I would then like to proceed with section 2, sir. 

Mr. Callaghan, of the Bureau of Ships, would like to present testi- 
mony on that. 

Mr. Sasscer. Before you leave that 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. How much is the total accumulation to date? 

Mr. Barger. I do not have the figures on the Army and the Air 
Force. We can supply those to the committee, if you want that. 

Mr. Sasscer. You might supply the figures in all three services. 

Mr. Barur. Yes, sir, I will be glad to do that, sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
SUREAU OF SUPPLIB Np Ace : 
Washington, D. C., Ma S. 1961. 
MEMORANDUM 
Mr. Cuaries F. Dt ER, 
Professional A ant. H se A red Serr ( 
Hou o} } at Washingte Ee, 4 
Dear Mr. D ANDI ] Pol ( 1 cor ! S ee 
rep ii R. 1228, u d\ Gt uf I 
rhe j yy ft W S \ i 
I \ I 7 ng in | me. HK. 1228, 1 10d id 
vt Army Navy, Air Foree nd State Dep I V 
Denar nts a ted 
Z i\unts W 1 uld be cleared i e 
i vid | its event ol tn Dm J yuld 
b ~ rth b \ Sut of cour us would 1 for 
any fraudulent acts committed by them. Many of the individuals concerned 
are already serving time in Federal penitentiaries, som re dead, but in all ecasis 


attempts of recovery of losses will continue where possible. 
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ARMY 








tanita atten 
| 
| | | Net amount 
I'ype and nature of loss Gross amount Date | to be cleared 
| in account 
of advances 
Ft er dis é $14,850.00 | October 1943 $9, 681. 39 
Emt lemme 9, 579.59 | February 1944 2, 245. 32 
D> 138, 399.8 Mar 447 129, 449. 32 
D 66, 179.42 | September 1948 53, 999. 42 
LD 8, 900.03 | August 1948 7, 752. 57 
NAV) 
E j >60, 0 ( Sent ber 1940 $45, 071. 74 
A { tted ] i jel mount ur inted 542. Of February 1939 312. 60 
] ment 18, 000,00 | August 1950 8, 000. 00 
1) l 201 1) ( ! r 1919 § 607. 33 
0.00 April 1 | 20, OVO. 00 
. 6 28 April 194 6, O10. 28 
25, S380. 3Y february 1946 18, SSO. 89 
A! rORCI 
i +67. 4 { 1949 $385. 61 
J 0 | April 1948 2, 225. 00 
t 

' , , 

i 17. 662. O8 " 19 1, 799. 29 


~ ) hd 
i | t } Y)? nt time 
\ } ( n Ll of 
| f 
i i é cas 
‘ , 
1 V 01 
) ’ ’ 
f al 
, , ) " ric ( 
ra ' | il Govern- 
? f 
fo 
( 
f f 
) , 
! 
( 
} 
t eS 
T ‘ 
? 
! } Ived The 


. ’ 
S ’ i \ I | I ) ad 
} + 7 ent } f 4 | et feels that 
1 ‘ i ( | | ? ‘ Ite art~ 
I ( } V¢ f ‘ ave i th Cost 
( t P rans ye oO , , ; , ff the 
Departments concerned The Army, Navy, and Air Foree estimate that the 
ot ral average contribution payments would be approximately $30,000 for the 
t! : 
6. It is requested that the word “or” be changed to the word “‘of’’ as it appears 
ll ent oO age 2 of subiec } | 
7. I belie the cor ttee also agrees to insert the word “emergency” between 





“‘supplies’’ on line 2 of page 3 of H. R. 1228. 
| W. H. Barer, 
Office of Professional Assistant, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Vavy De partment. 
Mr. Sasscer. How much is it in the Navy? 
Mr. Barer. In the Navy, it is $107,000. 
Mr. Sasscer. Over what period of time? 
Mr. Barer. For about the last 10 or 12 years. 
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Mr. AnpeErson. I thought you said since 1944. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, since 1944; I am sorry; 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Sasscer. What hap] ened to the funds before 1944? 

Mr. Barer. Oh, it is an 11-year period. But what happened before 
1939? 

(Confers. ) 

Mr. Baier. These are the only ones we have outstanding. TI think 
these occurred since 1944, but they include the period with which 
we had none from 1939 to the present date, other than these, although 
I think the first one here occurred in 1944. 

Mr. Sasscer. Do these include the figures prior to whatever this 
was, 7 or 11 vears, or 1944? 

Mr. Barer. Weill, s 

Mr. Sasscer. In ices words, vou said 

Mr. Barer. Prior to 1944; we have nothing else on the books at the 
present time; no, sir; and we won’t have any. 

Mr. Sasscer. I understand that. But why? 

Mr. Barer. Oh, it was in an appropriation act. I think it was in 
an appropriation act and they were set off in the appropriation act, 
itself; ves, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. This bill we uld Tet you or permit you every 


2 vears 


I 
to transfer them over to the General Aecounting Office. 
Mr. ean Yes, sir: and to balance this out: ves, sir. 


: J ay * : : 
Mr . NORBLAD. Couid i ask one question? 


Mr. BArTRt Yes Si] 

Mr. Norspiap. You are testifying in behalf of the Navy Depart- 
ment, | t it? 

Mr. B The Departmen Defense 

| \ { Ss . be ral of the De tn t of Di 

Mr. No ip. TI is appa tly wide open as f i 4 
Federal Gov ment is concerned 

\ DA Yes il 11 ice Sta rai vhi i es { hi ( to ti 
Bureau of the Budget thev thought this legislation would not afi 
e lepartme but the State Depart t has similar unts ol 
advances as the Nav v does, and thre \ LV and the Au | »] 

| aon t OV how other cd partments Opt rate but i dol { thi 
they hav: that. I mean, the De partment of pe would not 


come in because I don’t thmk the Vv chen accounts of advances. 

Mr. ‘Parent We ous cht to know. 

Mr. Norp This says ‘any of the departments or agencies of 
the Federal! prsmacnttecinge ’ in the body of the bill, yet your title says 
“Department of Defense.’ 

I think your bill will be invalid if some correction is not made to 
have the title and the body coordinated one with the other. The 
title limits it to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Baier. Yes. The title probably should be amended. When 
we started out on this and it went to the Bureau of the Budget, it 
was a defense measure. 

Mr. Norsuiap. I understand that. 

Mr. Barter. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. But the bill itself gives it to every single agency 
of the Federal Kleen rmment. 

Mr. Baier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Norsiap. Have you coordinated with them to find out if they 
want this? 

Mr. Barer. That would be up to the Bureau of the Budget. The 
title perhaps should be amended to provide for sundry administrative 
matters affecting the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ducanper. And particularly the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Barer. And particularly the Department of Defense, so they 
will know they are not all included.in it. 

Mr. Norsuap. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. Barer. That is right. I think it should be amended. 

Mr. Norsuap. It has to be, or it won’t be valid. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should also 
show how many other agencies of the Government will be affected by 
this legislation. 

Mr. Barer. I do not know. The Bureau of the Budget will have 
to furnish that. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Can you get the information and have it furnished 
to the committee? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir; I can get that information and have it fur- 
nished to the committee, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Mr. Barter. I have been advised by one of the experts I brought 
with me that the State Department is the only other agency besides 
the military departments that would be affected by this, but I will 
\ erify that with the Bureau of the Budget and advise vou. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is the way the body of the bill ought 
to read, “The Department of Defense, and the Sts ite Department. 

Mir. Barer. Yes. We would certainly be willing to agree to that 

mendment in the body of the bill, sir, to have the body of the bill 


i 
read, “The Department of Defense and State Department 


— : : i sg 
\Ir. Sasscer. Does that complete vour statement, sir’ 
\fr. Barer. On section 1. 
‘1 ‘ ] } Y 1 
1 | Mir. Callaghan o tion 2 I l th i | come | to 
( ) la } \ l¢ | » I ] in 1 pt pet bat 
Mr. * Mr. Callaghan 
Mr. (¢ ‘ r Uae ir 
\T = . rr} 4 '@ 1] yl . ro | TY) Pig taf nt ft | 
Viv hame HoOMAaAS A. ValiagnAn, Jl iam special assistant to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships I don’t have a prepared statement, but 
[ believe I ean verv briefly in a narrative manner explatn this section, 
: . . : , . } 17 . } a Fee ~. So TAT 
In Februarv of 1942, the Navv was badiv in need of binoculars. We 
: n nnaal 4 j locrid) le and aclrad thar +o lonate bi nlare 
utan appeal to ndadlyvyiduals and asked twnem to aonate INnoecurars 
to us. About 50,000 people responded to that appeal. We had not 
1 * 1 1 . as : g : ~ ‘ 
only binoculars but also lorgnettes, opera classes, et cetera, offered 
to us 


In order to standardize on the parts we aceepted only Bausch & 
Lomb and Zeiss binoculars. We accepted a total of 8 500. When the 
war ended, we were able to return immediately abou t 5.500 binoculars. 
We were at that time declaring many thousands sur oli is and many of 
the binoculars which had been donated to us had been lost. We then 
asked for the authority of the Congress to permit us to replace bin- 
oculars which had been lost or damaged beyond repair out of surplus. 
That authority was contained in section 5 of the act of August 7, 1946. 
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Some 5 years later, now, we have some 37 binoculars on hand that 
were donated to us and we can’t find the owners. We have another 
45 binoculars set aside for replacing any contingent request that may 
come up. Last year we had nine such requests for replacement. So 
far this vear, we have had three requests. The authority contained 
in this statute is at this point somewhat of an administrative burden. 
We would like to shut off the authority to replace as of December 31 
this year and dispose of the binoculars as surplus. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman, I[ think they are going to keep 45 
sets of binoculars of the sets on hand, just in case any claims do come 
in until the 31st of this vear. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is what Mr. Anderson and I were discussing. 
There should be some cushion in there where, if someone did come in 
here that had given his binoculars to the Government, in good faith 
and were lost, that this would take care of him. 

Mr. CauuaGHAN. This bill would cut that authority off. We have 
made every attempt to locate these people. We have tried through 
our district naval offices. We have tried through newspaper publicity, 
letters, and so forth, and we have been unable to locate them. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the reason for the section: To use the binocu- 
lars on hand or to get rid of the bookkeeping? 

Mr. CauLtacuHan. Partly to get rid of the bookkeeping and partly 
to dispose of the binoculars which we now have on hand and have to 
account for and have to store, in addition to having this obligation to 
replace binoculars and not knowing precisely what the extent of that 
obligation will be. 

Mr. Anprrson. I see nothing wrong with the provision, Mr. Chair- 
man. It seems to me they ought to have a limitation date set some 
time and as long as they have an adequate number of binoculars on 
hand to supply any request that may come in between now and 
December 31, 1951. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. ANDI RSON. And then if ho claims are rec lived, to take ny 
more binoculars after that date. You will get rid of this administra- 
tive work. Maybe we can have a little economy. 

Mr. Sasscer. I haven’t any particular objection to it. The 
thought disturbing me a bit is having a statute of limitation where 


a& man Mgnt 1M cood f fait ih and patriotism pr sent an expensive set 


of binoculars and for some reason not come in before 1951. 
Mr. CaLtuacHan. True. We expect that the publicity attendant 
upon the enactment of this section will probably reach out to any- 
body that has any interest at this late date. At the time the act was 
passed 

Mir. Sasscer. Any further questions, Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickersHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Norblad? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Sasscur. The next section is 3. 

Mr. Baier. Section 3, sir. 

Section 3 of the bill would authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
sell to merchant ships under such regulations as may be prescribed 


and at such prices as he may deem ret asonable, such fuel and supplies 
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as may be required to meet the necessities of merchant ships, provided 
the supplies cannot be procured locally by the merchant ships. The 
section provides that such ships, without fuel or other supplies may 
be furnished the supplies by the Navy Department when the ships 
are not able to proceed to the nearest port where such fuel and other 
supplies can be procured locally without endangering the health and 
comfort of the personnel, the safety of the ship, or the safe condition 
of the property thereon. 

This section would also provide that the funds received from such 
sales may be credited to the current appropriations concerned and 
the amount so credited be available for such expenditures for the 
same purposes to which the appropriation was originally available. 
This provision is necessary so that the Navy can buy fuel and sup- 
plies for its own needs to replace the fuel and supplies sold to merchant 
ships. 

Mr. Sasscrer. That is more or less a revolving fund that is set up. 

Mr. Baier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. And it is only to be used in case of emergency? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir; that is all. We do not use it often and we 
would not want to use it very much. We are not going into business. 
Sut if we have a ship pull into Guam at the present time and during 
a storm, its refrigeration went bad, or if the tank where they carried 
the fuel was knocked out and it was damaged, when they came in we 
woul ble to sell to the merchant ship oil or fresh vegetables for 
them to get back to wherever they are going, for example, to San 
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Francisco. Now, if they pull into Hawaii where there are commercial 
fac tit vailal ill not sell it to them. They will have to buy 
if, fr thie ) a rel { sources 

ry S ~ ‘. " ad not ot I supplie He ¢ the Spr Liles oO} 
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mic ) } \ micht : pI r? ( Lith t Supp ‘ 

Mi ( Vhy not put emergency in front of it? 

Mer Batt ‘ Yes sir: emergency. We were trvu Y tO make this 
rather bro so that thines that I ean’t think of or someone else at 
the pres I time can’t think of could be Oly nm to the rn We expect 
our reculations to be rather strict. We will only give them what is 
really necessarv for them to protect the safety and the health of the 


people aboard and to get to the nearest commercial outlet. 

Mr. Sasscer. I am not finding fault with the section. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. I can see where you can handle it by regulation. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. When we get on the floor, the question will come up 
whether or not they could generally sell anything they wanted to, to 
a merchant ship. It might confront us with some difficulty. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir, I think the word “emergency” would be a 
very good word to substitute in there, to add in front of ‘‘supplies,” 
“and other emergency supplies,” or “‘and emergency supplies.” 
Whichever way you prefer is all right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. What I would like to do is to tie it down to the 
immediate emergency. Of course, in a war everything is an emer- 
gency. , 


Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Tie it down to such language that would restrict it to 
varrying them on to the next legitimate supply base. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. That would restrict them, if we inserted the 
word “emergency” in there, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Would you like to strike the word “other.” on 
page 3, and insert the word “emergency’’? 

Mr. Norsiap. Why not leave it in and add the words “other emer- 
gency supplies,”’ would be my thinking on it. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. We might leave that to counsel, if that is the intent. 

Mr. Ducanper. We can just insert the word “emergency,” follow- 
ing the word “other.” 

Mr. Sasscer. We will leave the wording up to you. 
subcommittee would like to do is have it clear that it is temporary 
as well as emergeney. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Have occasions like this arisen in the past 


Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Norsiap. Where ships come into Guam or some other place? 

Mr. Bater. Yes. I could add a little more about that 

Mr. Norsuap. } 

Mr. Barer. Yes. 
\ 


. , 
\o, there is no question apout it. 
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hadn’t 
Mr. Barrer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sasscer. Does that complete section 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SASSCER. Section 4. 

Mr. Barer. Section 4 of H. R. 1228 provides that under such 
regulations as the President mav prescribe appropriations chargeable 
for the transportation of baggage and household goods and effects of 
military personnel and civilian employees of departments or agencies 
of the Federal Government shall be available for payment of reim- 
bursement of general average contributions required in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. Norsuap. “Payment or reimbursement’’, not ‘payment of. 

Mr. Batger. “Or’’, yes, sir. Thank you. 

Under existing laws and regulations, household effects of personnel 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are transported at public expense 
under change-of-station orders either by commercial or Government 
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means. The means by which shipment is made is determined by the 
departments and not by the individual. Such losses from shipment——— 

Mr. Norsuap. “Should.” 

Mr. Barger. Should losses from shipment be incurred the Secretaries 
are authorized to settle claims of losses, destruction, capture, or aban- 
donment of personal property occurring incident to their service. 

However, although the Government is liable for the transportation 
expenses of the shipments of such effects under change-of-station 
orders, should the household effects and personnel effects be shipped 
by commercial vessels and the vessel suffer disaster or sacrifices, 
expenditure of a general average nature are incurred against the owner 
of the property, —: the individual. 

In this regard, the Comptroller General has disallowed Government 
expe nditure of general average costs as transportation expenses and 
losses of or damage to the owners personal effects. As a result 
thereof, the owner of the property is required to execute a general 
average agreement, make a cash deposit of a fixed percentage value 
of the property shipped or in lieu thereof, post a guaranty of an 
American insurance company. 

Mir. Sasscer. Let me see if I got that. Where you are sending 

them on a commercial ship 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. And the Government pays the transportation? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

[r. Sasscer. Under your existing law where dependents and serv- 
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reemageay Like any commercial jettison under your general 
average law. 

Ir. Bainr, Yes, sir. We believe that that assessment against the 
Indiv idus al’ S house hole | effec ts should be Di aid for by the Grovernment, 
since we shipped it ourselves. There is no way of us knowing how 
much this will cost, except that it is estimated that it will cost about 
$30,000 for the three services, that is, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Now, in some years there will be no cost because we won’t have such 
a thing. We try to move all the household effects on Government 
vessel, but we have certain places where we do not have our MSTS 
vessels going and we have to use commercial shipments or where 
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MSTS can’t carry everything. Then we go in an have commercial 
vessels carry them. 

We believe that the Government should pay for this. 

Now, in a case in the Court of Claims, I would like to add, in Hodges 
v. The United States, a major in the Army had made a shipment. 
He was assessed a general average assessment——— 

Mr. Sasscer. Now I do not see this. 

Mr. Barer. I didn’t know if you wanted me to continue with my 
statement or just recite orally. I was just reciting what it would do 
without reading the statement. I can continue, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. I didn’t want you to stop reading the statement. 

Mr. Barer. All right. 

Mr. Sasscer. I am not clear on what general average assessment 
means. 

Mr. Barter. I will continue the statement, if you want. 

Mr. Norruap. Tf I recall my admiralty law correctly—I had a 
few cases. If the ship is in trouble and you have to jettison part of the 
cargo, then, in order to save the ship, the owners of the rest of the 
cargo on the ship must contribute to pay for the cargo which was 
thrown overboard to assist in saving theirs. It is what they call a 
general average, because evervbody has to average their cargo out 
upon the theory that Mr. X, who had his thrown overboard, was try- 
ing to save everything else. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. By jettisoning, by throwing it into the sea. That is 
general average, correct? 

Mr. Barpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Does that relieve the shipowner of liability? 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I would say it would unless there 
was negligence on the part of the master. , 

Mr. Bargr. Yes, sir. Most of these cases would not be negligence. 
A fire might have started and there is no way of saying anyone was 
negligent. It was internal combustion, or something in one part of 
the ship. 

Mr. Sasscer. Unless there was negligence. 

Mr. Barrr. Unless there was negligence, it is international ad- 
miralty law that all the shippers on the rest of the ship have to con- 
tribute to cover the part that was lost. 

Mr. Norsuap. The classic example of that is | think in your lumber 
shipments, particularly on the west coast. 1 don’t know about back 
here. You get a heavy deckload on and get into a storm and they 
toss somebody’s lumber overboard to save the rest of the ship and 
cargo. The rest of the cargo owners must make up to the lumberman 
for having tossed his lumber overboard to save the balance of the 
cargo on the ship. 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. And you propose instead of having the individual 
pay the general average assessment, that the Government should do 
that? 

Mr. Barer. The Government should do that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Mr. Chairman, I might add—you see, this wouldn’t 
apply on a MSTS ship. If his cargo was going by a Government 
ship, the Government would pay for it. So where the officer or the 
enlisted man who, through no choice of his own, has his household 
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effects shipped by private shipping, you can see he could be penal- 
ized if he has to pay for a general average himself. 

Mr. Sasscer. That is the substance of the section. 

Mr. Bargr. Yes, that is the substance of the section. 

Mr. Sasscer. You say it would cost about $30,000 a year? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, that is what our nominal cost would be, except if 
we had a lot of general average assessments in 1 year. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Under section 4, again, you have the same word- 
ing, ‘Federal Government.”’ This will apply to the State Department, 
embassies, and everything. 

Mr. Bairr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Noreiap. So your $30,000 would probably be an incorrect 
Statement. 

Mr. Barer. This estimate is only, sir, for the military departments. 
We did not have the cost from the other departments. 

Mr. Norbiap. You have people——Civil Aeronautics and embassies 
people? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. And their shipments undoubtedly go by commercial 
carriers. You are making this apply to the entire Government and 
the $30,000 is going to be a very small part of the thing, I should 
Imagine. 

Mr. Barer. Yes. What has happened in this bill that we originally 
proposed, as I say again, for the military was that when it got to the 
Bureau of Budget, they said, “We like it, but we want to be able to 
cover other people, too.”” They made the changes. 

Mr. Norpiap. I think that is fair enough. 

Mr. Barer. I think itis. I can get that information. I can contact 
e Bureau of the Budget and we will try to get the information from 
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the State Department to furnish the committee with their cost 
other Government costs. 

Mir. Norpiap. Your bill, as written, is unconstitutional, right now, 
because your section does not tie in with the title. 

\ir. Barer. Yes, sir. We will have to change the title. We are 
roing to do that. 

Mr. NorBiap. Suppose you change that and then get the approxi- 
mate over-all cost from all the departments concerned as near as 
you can guess at it. I realize you have to do a certain amount of 


Mr. Barer. We will get something that is a reasonable estimate, 


Vir. Sass What happens if the whole cargo goes down on a 
commercial Who pa 
Mr. Barer. If the whole cargo goes down you see, the individual, 
I think would have Insurance, too. Our Navy officers when they 
hip their household effects, or enlisted men, usually take out an 
nee policy for fire and disaster for $5,000, we will say—and they 
covered by the insurance. There is no assessment. We are not 
ving to pay tor the insurance, but the general average. 
Mr. Norsiap. Without insurance, though, if it is not insured, if 
the ship goes down every body takes the loss, unless there is negligence 
on the shipping company, is that right? 
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Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickrersHaM. I would just like to say that in the opening 
statement he said this bill would promote efficiency and economy and, 
with the exception of section 4, costs no additional funds. We like to 
hear bills like that. 

Mr. Barer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sasscer. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Barer. We have section 5, one short statement by Captain 
Bruton on section 5, sir. 

Captain Bruron. I am Capt. N. C. Bruton, of the Judge Advocate 
Generals Office, Navy Department. 

Mr. Chairman, since the legislation incorporated in section 5 was 
first proposed, circumstances have changed so that the Navy De- 
partment no longer desires this legislation, at least not at this time. 

Mr. Sasscer. What legislation is this? 

Captain Bruton. The act of August 5, 1882 (84 U.S. C. 491), as 
amended, authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to strike from the 
Navv Register of Vessels those ships which are unfit for further service, 
or, if same are unfinished, cannot be finished without great and dis- 
proportionate expense. Section 5 of H. R. 1228 would further amend 
the act of August 5, 1882, by extending the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy to strike vessels ‘“‘which have become excess to the needs 
of the United States Navy for the performance of its functions.” 

When the legislation incorporated in section 5 of H. R. 1228 was 
first proposed by the Navv Department, about 2 years ago, it appeared 
that there were a number of vessels on the Navy Register which were 
in an inactive status and which were excess to the foreseeable needs 
of the Navy for the performance of its functions. ‘These ships could 
not be stricken from the Navy Register under existing law since they 
were fit for some further service, aithougb they were not required by 
the mobilization needs for the Navy. For this reason, the Navy 
Department at that time proposed the legislation incorporated in 
section 5 of H. R. 1228. 

In the intervening months, the situation has changed considerably. 
In the first place, the United States has transferred to Latin America 
and other countries a number of excess warships, pursuant to the 
authority of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, 
and other legislation. Furthermore, the Congress in enacting Publie 
Law 3, Eighty-second Congress, approved March 10, 1951, included 
in section 4 of that act a restriction on the disposal of warships as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, or the provisions of any other law, 
no battleship, carrier, cruiser, destroyer, or submarine of the United 
States which has not been stricken from the Navy Register as provided 
by section 2 of the Act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. 296), as amended, or 
any interest of the United States in any such vessel, shall hereafter 
sold, transferred, or otherwise disposed of unless authorized hereafter 
by the Congress.” 

In view of the foregoing, the Navy Department now desires to with- 
draw its support of section 5 of H. R. 1228; and further recommends 
that this section be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Ducanpmr. We just delete section 5, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sasscer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sasscer. That completes the hearing, unless you gentlemen 
have—— 

Mr. Barer. I have one other word—— 

Mr. Norsuisp. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that section 5 is 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. Wickrrsuam. [ so move. 

Mr. Sasscer. Without objection, section 5 will be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. Barer. Sir, there was one other technical amendment. There 
is a mistake in the House bill. 

On page 2, line 7, the word ‘‘or’’ should be “of”. In the bill I was 
handed— 

Mr. Sasscer. You and Mr. Ducander can work that out. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barer. That is all we bad, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 8192, H. R. 6601, H. R. 7993, 
H. R, 5065, H. R. 1222, H. R. 8177, H. R. 8222 


Hovser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, June 17, 1982. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CuHatrMan. Let the committee come to order. Now, the 
first business of the committee this morning is the consideration of 
projects that Mr. Kelleher will submit to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, these projects, have they been circularized 
among the membership and meet all requirements—that is, there is 
no objection to them from any member of the committee? 

Mr. Ke.iener. Yes, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMANn. Your policy to send every member a copy so he 
_can notify you. 

‘+t Mr. KeLuieder. Yes, sir. 


“ The CHarrmMan. I want to thank Mr. Durham. I saw his come 
“. <sin dhe other dav. I have promptly passed on all of them. 


i -4 


* Nw read them off. 

= Ade. Keviener. All right, sir. Army, 8 (a) is the first one: Acqui- 
~ sition of 44 acres for $88,000 in St. Louis, Mo., for Defense Military 
> Personnel Records Center. This project takes the place of project 8 
Spreviously submitted. That project was withdrawn because the 


“ &land’ to be acquired under that project was found to present con- 


struction problems involving excessively high cost. This is to be 
part of the Adjutant General’s Publication Center. 

The CuatrmMan. What is the next one? 

Mr. Ketuener. The next one is No. 42, acquisition of 11,289 
acres for $57,000 at Camp Shelby, Miss., a railhead facility. 

No. 43: The lease of 23,400 square feet of space for $35,000 for the 
Armed Forces Examining Station, Newark, N. J. That is $1.50 a 
square foot which includes all services. 

The CHarrmMan. What is the next one? 

Mr. Ketuener. Navy No. 50, acquisition of 62 acres of land for 
$55,000 at the Naval Industrial Reserve Plant, Mishawaka, Ind. 

The Navy proposes to construct an industrial reserve plant for the 
development and construction of classified ordnance material at this 
location. 

No. 51, Navy: Acquisition of 177 acres for $110,000 at the United 
States Naval Base, San Diego, Calif. The land is required for the 
construction of Wherry housing, 896 family units. 

Disposal No. 4 of the Navy: Outlease of the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Shipyard, Tampa, Fla., for $50,000 a year, plus maintenance. 
Trust, Inc., will be the lessee. Navy has been spending $80,000 a 
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year for maintenance of this facility. The lease will eliminate this 
expenditure and provide revenue of $50,000 a year to the Navy. 

Disposal No. 5 of the Navy: The outlease of the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Gear Plant, Lester Parks, for $450,000 a year. This plant 
was acquired from RFC as a stand-by facility. The plant was 
operated by Westinghouse for exceptionally large ship propulsion 
turbines and reduction gears. Westinghouse will operate under this 
lease also for the manufacture of turbine gears and steam and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Air Force No: 74: The acquisition of 800 acres for $435,000 at 
McGuire Air Force Base, N. J. The property required for the 
construction of personnel-processing center, sewage-treatment area, 
family housing, storage, railroad spur, and other similar facilities, 

No. 77, Air Force: Lease of 43,000 square feet for $32,000 for the 
Aeronautical Chart Plant in St. Louis, Mo. 

The CHarrMan. Is there any objection from any members of the 
committee to advising the Department that we interpose no objection 
to these acquisitions and disposals? 

If not, then the Chair will so advise the Department. 

Mr. Kevienser. All right. Mr. Chairman, I have one brief letter. 
It is from the Department of the Army. The Army desires the 
permission of the committee to spend $166,000 to replace the officers’ 
mess at Camp Gordon, Ga., which was destroyed by fire in December 
of 1951. 

The CHarrMan. What place? 

Mr. Kettener. Camp Gordon, Ga. They have the money and 
the authority. 

The CuarrMan. Any objection? 

(No response.) 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, they are authorized to make 
the expenditure to replace facilities that have been destroyed at 
Camp Gordon, Augusta, Ga. 

The Cuarrman. Now the first bill this morning is from Mr. Kilday’s 
subcommittee, H. R. 8192, to amend section 302 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 

Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Copies of the bill are on the desk? 

Mr. Buanprorp. | believe everybody has a copy of H. R. 8192, 
which is the new bill introduced in lieu of H. R. 5996. This bill has 
quite a history in that it has been introduced and reintroduced several 
times, and seeks to amend 

The CHarrkMan. Is it a Department bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a Department measure. 

The CHarrMAN. A hearing was had before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Extensive hearings before the subcommittee and 
then again hearings were held at a later date just last week. 

The CHatrMan. Now what does the bill do? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The main objective of the bill is to liberalize, by 
amending section 302 of the so-called GI bill of rights, Public Law 346 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, those provisions of law which permits 
officers to be considered for retirement who were separated from active 
duty without the action of a retiring board or a survey board, or a 
disposition board. 
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There were many cases—and the number is unknown—of officers 
who were separated not as the result of action of a retiring board or a 
survey board or a disposition board who upon returning home or at 
some later date developed a disability or had a disabilitv which would 
have entitled them to retirement had the disability been disclosed at 
the proper time before they were separated from service. 

Section 302 of the Public Law 346 as written only permits the re- 
view of cases of officers who were released to inactive duty or sep- 
arated pursuant to the action of a retiring board or a disposition board 
or survey board without pay. 

Those people under existing law today may have their cases re- 
viewed, and if they were released under those conditions they may be 
retired if found entitled to retirement effective as of the date the section 
302 board places them on the retired list. 

But, as I say, there are many cases of people who are also entitled 
to be retired, including some enlisted personnel, who were released 
without that action. 

We debated whether we should make these claims retroactive and 
found that the court of claims in two decisions involving 302 board 
proceedings had granted to the officers retroactive benefits to the date 
of separation, and the subcommittee was of the unanimous opinion 
that if these people are entitled to be retired they are entitled to be 
retired as of the date they were separated and there should be no 
reason why they should be entitled to retired pay only as of the date 
that they may be placed on the retired list. 

If they are entitled to it, they are entitled to it as of the date they 
should have been retired, less, however, any amounts which they 
would not have been entitled to had they been retired, and I am 
speaking specifically of Veterans’ Administration bene fits, mustering- 
out pay, and certain other benefits which they may have received, 
which would not have been paid to them had they been placed on the 
retired list of the date they were separated. 

That, in general, is the bill, Mr. Chairman. I can go into more 
detailed discussion 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you this: It is reported by the sub- 
committee favorably? 

Mr. BLanprorb. Favorably, unanimously. 

The CHatrmMan. Unanimously. How much is involved, can you 
tell? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have a cost analvsis which I will have to state 
at this time is the best cost analysis that we can prepare and it is not 
by any means completely accurate because it is just impossible t 
predict the number of people that may be retired in the future. 

But the cost of section 1 of the bill can be segregated into two parts. 
The first part includes the retroactive retired pay which will accrue 
to those who have previously been granted retired pay under the 
present section ae 2 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Under the bill, 1,460 officers will be entitled to receive retired pay 
for the interval Mah the date of cit cocaine from the period « 
service during which their disability was ieurred and the date ie Vv 
vere awarded retired pay. This cost is estimated at approximately 
$10,424,000. 


The CHatrMan. Now wait 1 minute. 
, 


Now that is three-fourths of the base pay? 
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Mr. BLaNprorp. In those cases it will be three quarters of base 
pay in most instances or they may qualify under the Career Com- 
pensation Act. 

The CuarrMan. How many officers are involved? 

Mr. Buanprorp. 1,460 officers. 

The CHarrMan. Now those officers have been retired? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have already been retired under the section 
302 board. 

The CHarrmMan. Of the present law? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Yes, but their retirement was made effective— 
they were granted retired pay effective as of the date they were 
placed on the retired list. 

Tae CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Then two of those officers, at least two of them, 
have successfully pleaded their case in the Court of Claims and awards 
have been made granting them retired pay retroactive to the date of 
separation. What we are doing is anticipating what the courts will 
hold in the future on these cases, on the theory that if they are entitled 
to retired pay they are entitled to it as of the day the entitlement 
arose. 

Mr. Duruam. Isn’t that almost a directive to the Department to, 
of course, proceed and pay the rest of these? 

Mr. BLaANpForbD. No, the Departments are not bound by the 
Court of Claims, nor is the Comptroller General. Each case is con- 
sidered on its own merits. ‘There can be a thousand cases that are 
identical and if 1 case goes to the Court of Claims and a decision is 
favorable, the other 999 cases must also go the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Duruam. All of them must go. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. I mean—I say they must go. The 
Comptroller General could change his mind, but he is not bound by 
that decision. 

The CHarrMan. Now let me ask this. These 1,400 officers were 
retired; is that correct? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Have already been retired; that is correct. This 
is the first group that have already been retired. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. BLANpFoRD. Now you have another group. 

The CuatrMan. Now wait 1 minute. These 1,400 officers were 
retired. Then they appealed before the board and they took the 
position that retirement was permanent? 

Mr. BLanprorpb. In those cases they held that they qualified under 
the laws in effect at that time, and they do not perform all of the serv- 
ices. 

The Cuarrman. And as a result of the review of the board, they 
held that the disability was of permanent character. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Was permanent, was incurred in line of duty. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And that they were not qualified to perform all 
of the duties of an officer of their grade and rank. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, with the decision of the board, what is 
the need of amending the law? When the board holds an officer had 
dsability incurred in line of duty that incapacitated him, why under 
the present law he gets three-fourths of base pay. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, but he gets only three-quarters of bese pay, 
speaking of those only retired prior to October 1949, only as of the date 
he was placed on the retired list. Let me give you an illustration. 

The CuHatrman. Yes. If the board held—if he was retired on the 
18th day of January 1950, and the board held he was subject to be 
retired on account of disability incurred in line of duty, of permanent 
nature, and they held that in 1951, the effect of this law would be to 
make it retroactive back to the 1950. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Durwam. And the War Department or the Departments of 
Defense could, of course, set up the survey boards and- 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, Mr. Durham, the answer is that during the 
rapid demobilization period officers and enlisted personnel were being 
separated if they could walk up and present themselves with their 
pulse going before a doctor and many times they were released. 

The CHarrmMan. The only effect of this is to make it retroactive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the first group. Now vou have the second 
group. 

The CHairman. All right, let the committee understand this is the 
law. An officer who has disability has certain steps he must take. 
First, he is surveyed by a medical board. The medical board passes 
on him and if it holds the disability is incurred in line of duty and he is 
incapacitated, then he goes on the retired list with three-fourths of his 
base pay. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Well, that is those retired prior to October 1, 
1949, 

The CHarrMan. All right. Then if the board holds that his dis- 
ability is not of permanent character, he has the right to appeal to 
the board. Then if the board concludes that the facts warrant that 
he has permanent disability, he is then put on the retired list. 

Now this bill comes along and says that it shall be retroactive to 
the first retirement granted by the medical survey board. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not the first retirement, but the dav that the man 
Was separated. 

The CuatrmMan. The day he was separated, which was 

Mr. BLanprorp. Pursuant to the action of a disposition board or 
survey board or retiring board. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what this does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the first section, ves, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, hasn’t this the effect 

The Cuarrman. Well, are we sound on doing it? 

Mr. BLaNprorp. Well, you are sound 

The CuarrMan. I understand Mr. Durham said he can go to the 
Court of Claims. Then it is merely saying that he is entitled to a 
judgment against the Government for his retired pay back to the 
original separation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. That goes back to 45 and 46. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It can go back to 1942, it can go back to 1941, 
Mr. Johnson, in some cases. I can visualize some of these awards 
being as hich as $40,000. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. That is individual award. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. That is correct exactly, because he gets three- 
fourths of his base pay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Retroactive to the date he was separated. And 
some of those separations might possibly have taken place in 1941 or 
1942 and here it is 1952. 

The CuatrmMan. Now here is exactly what happens: An officer 
makes application for retirement on account of disability or a board 
surveys him on account of physical disability. The board examines 
him and looks him over and concludes that his disability is not of 
permanent nature. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. That is right. 

The CHarkMAN. Then he immediately goes on the retired list. 
Now, what does he get? He gets nothing under the law except that 
which the Veterans’ Administration gives him. 

Mr. BLANpForRD. Well, with one correction. The board finds that 
he is either not permanently disabled or they find it was not incurred 
in service. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But they discharge him 

The CHarrmMan. Wait 1 minute. And the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion compensates him, then. He doesn’t go on the retired rol!. There 
is no charge against the Department. It is a charge against the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ Administration pays him 
according to his degree of disability. Now we come along now and 
say that when the next board—and every fellow has a right to appeal 
to a board for review and that has beer roing’ on constantly because 
every officer that has been retired for disability, physical disability 
with any complaint comes along 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not retired, separated. 

The Cuamman. And says that this disability was incurred in line 
of duty and it makes him permanently disabled and he is disabled to 
do military duty. 

Therefore, he comes along to the next board and the next board 
reviews his case and the next board says, ‘“‘Well, we think your dis- 
ability is permanent. So, therefore, we will give you compensation of 
three-fourths of your base p°y, starting from that decision,” which 
may be a year or 2 years later. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes, or 10 years ago. 

The CHarrmMan. And then we come along and say that when the 
board says that why we will make it retroactive back to the survey 
out of the first board, 

Mir. BLANDFORD. That is correct, 

The CHatrMan. And as vou say some officers 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we don’t, they will yust go to the Court of 
Claims. The Womer case and the Hamrick case have already been 
decided in favor of those officers and the court held they were entitled 
to retired pay from the date they were separated. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mir. BLaANpForb. The point, Mr. Chairman, I think that must be 
borne in mind is that if these ¢ ises are meritorious they are meritorious 
from the date of separation and the passage of time does not make 
them any less meritorius. 

The CyatrmMan. Now, reaching a decision as to whether a man is 
incapacitated is a certain amount of judgment. I might today in 
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certain frame of mine reach the decision that I am pretty much 
incapacitated, but later on I might change my mind and conclude I 
still have a little kick left. Now, all of this medical determination is 
purely—and it all depends upon whether he is incapacitated for further 
military duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think——— 

The CHarrMan. Here comes six men who say, “Well, you have a 
disability. You have an ulcer of the stomach or some other complaint. 
We don’t think it is permanent.”’” Then he appeals it a year later or 
2 years later to some other board and the other board says, “In our 
judgment it incapacitates you.”” Therefore, we say, “In view of this 
last decision we will pay you back.”’ 

Now, it would be all right to pay him from the time the last decision 
was written, and that is what the law is today. Now we say we are 
going to upset that and say we will make it retroactive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. We are saying we will make it retroactive 
because the courts have already so held. But I might mention this: 
If you do not give these officers and enlisted personnel the right to go 
before this 302 board, then they are going to go before the 207 board 
authorized under the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

The CyHartrmMan. Well, it all depends—then the Court of Claims 
must determine by medical evidence that he is incapacitated and the 
Court of Claims may say, “‘We will give him the benefit of the doubt,” 
or they might say “No.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. They said “Yes.” 

The CHatrmMan. Let me develop this subject. 

Excuse me 1 minute. Now you say there are 1,400 officers and a 
cost estimated at least of $10 million. Some of these officers will 
draw a check back from the Government as high as 7, 8, 10, 15, 20 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Less any amounts that they have been paid. 

The CratrmMan. That is right. He would have to pay back—let’s 
say the Veterans’ Bureau was paying him $70 a month for his dis- 
ability. Now the board comes along and says he is entitled to three- 
fourths of his base pay. Will he pay back that $70 a month he has 
been getting? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He doesn’t pay it back. It is deducted from the 
award. ‘The net result is the same. I think one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
that should be remembered is that of all the hundreds of thousands 
of officers who served in World War II, only 1,460 have been retired 
under the 320 board. Now, that would indicate that the board is 
proceeding carefully and is not just granting retirement willy-nilly. 

The CuatrMan. There is no doubt about it. It is very fine evidence 
the board is scrutinizing them very closely. But at the same time 
what worries me is when that board gives the judgment, why shouldn’t 
the judgment stand from that date instead of back when he was first 
separated? 

Mr. BLanprForp. Well, there are two things I can say in that 
respect. One, if the man is entitled to it he is entitled to it as of the 
date he was separated and, two, I would like to have the 1,450 other 
cases and go before the Court of Claims with those cases because 
they are going to involve anywheres from three to four thousand 
dollars apiece. 
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Now, the only other alternative is to pass a law which would pro- 
hibit these payments from being retroactive. This law is not 
mean you are going to give only what the Court of Claims has already 
done. 

Mr. Ciemente. Mr. Blandford, this isn’t the fault of these officers, 
is it? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. That is the whole point, Mr. Clemente. This is 
not the fault of the officer. I think every member here has had 
somebody call on him in the course of the last few years, either in a 
very bad physical condition or at least giving all the indications of 
being badly disabled, and each one of them shows what happened in 
his particular case. 

Now we know of cases, very definitely, where men who didn’t go 
before disposition boards went home and in one illustration that was 
given to the committee the day he arrived home, the day after he 
arrived home, had hemorrhages of the lungs, an advanced case of 
tuberculosis. Now how a medical doctor could have permitted that 
man to be separated is bevond me, but it happened. 

The CHair : ww. All right. Then this happens. Now we give them 
the disa bility | Vv the second board, of bei ‘ing incapacitated to do duty 
for the Government, but at the same time he goes out to civilian life 
and he engages in civilian life and makes money and makes a living. 

Because his veterans’ compensation is not sufficient unless it is a 
total disability’ and then that wouldn’t be sufficient for him not to 
have some other income to agument his resources. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and we corrected 
that in title IV of the Career Compensation Act. What we did under 
that act, if you will recall, we said people will be retired based upon 
the degree of their disability or upon their length of service, but we 
can’t very well go back to these people who should have been retired 
in 1945 and say, ‘“‘We are going to apply to you a law that was passed 
in 1949.” We have to make these people whole. It is an equity 
proceedings. 

The CuarrmMan. Of these 1,400 officers, what is the majority of 
rank? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know. I would guess captain probably 
would be the average rank. 

Mr. Durnam. Most of them are Reserve officers. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Most of them are Reserves, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. You cite those extreme cases but the Elston com- 
mittee after the war was over went into this very thoroughly and 
they had the most curious kind of cases you ever saw. Like one 
colonel got hurt playing baseball and he went on permanent retire- 
ment. Now, those kind of cases are ridiculous in my opinion. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. It is even worse because, if I am not mistaken that 
was the terminal leave promotion case who slid into third base. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, that is right. There were hundreds of cases 
like that. That isn’t only one. It is typical of hundreds and 
hundreds of cases. I don’t know why we should go way back and 
spend $10 million on those kind of people. I really don’t. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Johnson, if you will recall, 1 handled that investi- 
cation for the Elston committee. You are referring now to a case of 
a reservist who is already drawing the retirement benefits. 
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Mr. Jounson. I know it. 

Mr. Smarr. He was retired under the then existing law. This 
refers, in the great majority of cases, to reservists because if he were 
a Regular and he had been before a retiring board, a medical survey, 
or disposition board, and they found he was not disabled, he went 
right on back to duty and he is still on duty today. So it is the 
reservist about whom there was a fuzzy decision and it went against 
him and out he went—and he does not enjoy any retirement benefits, 
even though disabled in line of duty. 

The CHairman. He doesn’t get retirement rights but he gets vet- 
erans rights. 

Mr. Smart. Well—— 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, he does. He gets veterans’ rights to a per- 
centage of disability. 

Mr. Smarr. He may or may not. 

The CHairnMan. Well. 

Mr. Smarr. There is nothing conclusive that he will, Mr. Chairman; 
that depends on the facts in each case. 

Mr. Jonnson. The man I am talking about was a reservist, in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. You remember that. 

Mr. Smarr. [ remember. He was exhibit A. I well remember that. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. peGRAFFENRIED. What does this law do that you advocate, 
other than what the Court of Claims has already decided? 

In other words, what I am trying to get clear in my mind is, if the 
Court of Claims has already decided that that is the law, are we 
passing a law now that just says it is to be the existing law? 

Mr. BLanprorpb. The trouble, Mr. deGraffenried, is that the Court 
of Claims—the decision of the Court of Claims is not binding on any 
one except the Treasury. 

In other words, there can be a writ of certiorari filed and they can go 
on to the Supreme Court. No other court—nor any other agency or 
body of the Government is bound by a decision of the Court of Claims. 
That is the trouble in this situation. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Colonel Blandford, does this affect Reserve 
officers? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Oh, definitely; it can affect some Regulars, too. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I want to ask you this to clear up the problem 
I had. 

Suppose vou have a full commander in the Navy Reserves, and the 
war breaks out and his commission is automatically canceled because 
of his background, his nationality, and so forth. Does that cover that 
particular case? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; this has nothing do do with that. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. All right. 

Second: A Reserve officer on active duty is given a letter and told 
to proceed to his home and the letter says “thank vou.”’ Is he covered? 

Mr. Buanprorp. A Reserve officer is given a letter and told to 
proceed home. That Reserve officer is not released from active duty 
until he arrives home, and stands separated. “On the day you arrive 
home you will consider yourself detached from active duty.” At that 
moment, when he steps into the door of his house, his coverage ceases. 
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The CuHatrMan. All right—— 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In regard to the Court of Claims—— 

Mr. BLANpForp. Except for terminal-leave benefits that may have 
been in effect at that time. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is understood. In regard to the Court of 
Claims, it is not necessary for the officer concerned to hire an attorney? 
Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And if this bill becomes a law, it will be unneces- 
sary for him to hire an attorney? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct; unnecessary for him to hire an 
attorney insofar as retroactive claims are concerned; yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am not going to say, Mr. Van Zandt, that the 
next case may not go to the Supreme Court by writ of certiorari, and 
the Supreme Court may decide as the law of the land that there is 
nothing retroactive in section 302, and that the man is not entitled to 
retroac tive pay. 

The CHarrMan. I can’t understand why, when a court renders a 
decision it isn’t the decision from the date of the statement. Here it 
is: The second board comes along and says he is entitled to it. The 
first board says he was not entitled to it. 

Now we are going to say that the “first board was in error, and the 
second board is right. So therefore we are going to pay you back 
from the first board’s decision,’ and the first board should have held 
at that time that he was permanently disabled. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I can give you an illustration, Mr. Chairman. 
Supposing that I am injured in an automobile accident, and I have 
an insurance policy which covers me in case of compensation or pro- 
vides compensation for me and the insurance company refuses to pay 
me from the date of the accident. I go to a court, and the lower 
court rules against me. I go up on appeal and 2 vears later my case 
is considered by the court of appeals and they find in my favor. 

Those payments start from the day I was injured, not from the date 
of the decision of the court of appeals. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the difference of that is you have a 
contract nec there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have the nature of a contractual relationship 
here, because vou had statutes which protected these people and the 
fault is not with the officer, as Mr. Clemente said. The fault was with 
the doctor in not finding the defect. 

The CuarrmMan. The fault may be with the second board, too. The 
second board may be just as much in error as the first board was in 
error. 

We say now whatever the second board renders is final and con- 
clusive. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No; it must be subject to approval of the Secre- 
tary. 

The Cuartrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this question: In the case of the officer 
you referred to there who has lost in the lower board, and succeeded in 
the higher board, is he required to put in an application for disability? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. He appeals the decision. 
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Mr. Brooks. There is a little difference; isn’t there, between the 
insurance case you cite and the officer? 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am saying is that all judgments are ren- 
dered from the date you are entitled to benefits. Interest starts 
running from the date you were first entitled to it. 

The CHarrMan. Practically every officer who was surveyed out on 
account of physical di sability concludes that he has permanent dis- 
ability that incapacitates him for further service, and he appeals to the 
second board. 

Now, the second board says the first board was in error and we come 
along now and say we must pay from the decision of the first board 
instead of from the decision of the second board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct; and basically I think it is sound. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Now, how much more money is involved? Let’s go ahead. Let’s 
find out what is involved. 

Mr. Jonunson. Mr. Chairman, one other point there. If we are 
going to decide and rest our decision on a court decision, why not get 
it up to the highest court, and rest on that decision, instead of a lower 
court? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Johnson, if I may answer that question this 
way—— 

Mr. Jounson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think this is a question for the court to 
decide. This is a question of policy for the Congress to decide. You 
are saying to these Reserve officers: ‘We admit that you were dis- 
abled. You developed tuberculosis or you lost an arm or leg or cye 
or something else. You were disabled in the service of your countr 
Had you been given the proper medical examination at the time you 
were separated you would have been retired from date, but because you 
were not, we are going to penalize you by granting you retired pay 
only from the date you were retired.” 

Mr. Brooks. We tell them we are going to give them in that event 
the same remedy the enlisted man has. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. In some cases. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is what we tell him. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That we are going to give him the same remedy 
everybody else has, 

Mr. Brooks. When we took up these things and we went over 
them very carefully, the question was very definitely discussed as to 
whether or not temporary officers shouldn't be given the same benefits 
of the temporary enlisted man, 

The CHarrmMan. Let’s take a Reserve officer. He comes in and 
serves 6 months, and he complained about some physical ailment, 
and he went before the board and was surveyed out and he took the 
position before the first board that he had permanent disability. 
They rejected him because they said, “You have military ability. 
You go ahead and do military duties. We don’t think your disability 
is such you can’t do it.” 

He goes on home, and gets out of the service, and he gets him a job. 
He goes to work making a living. Then later on he comes on and 
appeals to the reviewing board. In the meantime he has gone before 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ Administration gave 
him a 10, 15, or 20 percent disability. Then the reviewing board 
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gives the judgment for him. We then come in by this section now 
and say we will make it retroactive back to the original judgment. 

That is the whole picture. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, one more point, Mr. Chairman: I think 
the decision isn’t quite so easy as that. I think the decision is this: 
If you are going to say that they are not entitled to retired pay from 
the date they are separated, then the thing to say is that they are 
not entitled to retired pay at all. If they are entitled to it, they are 
entitled to it from the date they should have received it or they 
shouldn’t get it at all. 

The Crarrman. All right. How much money is involved in the 
bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is another concrete sum involving $830,000 
to take care of ae Bi cases of the Navy and Marine Corps 
involving some 372 naval officers and some 12 Marine Corps officers 
who were authorized to proceed to naval hospitals prior to October 
1, 1949, the date of Career Compensation Act, who did not na gto 
before survey boards or disposition boards or re ‘tiring boards, but the 
Navy recognized that they had disabilities that were service-incurred, 
and on an exan ums ition in a hospit os they were rei red and placed on 
the retired list, but they drew retired pay as of the date they are 
placed on the retired list 

Now, those pe ople because of the Way we have this bill written— 
they can’t come into the 302 board because they are already retired, 
and drawing retirement pay. 

The CuHatrMan. That ts right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they are just as much entitled to a retro- 
active pay as ache else. 

The CuairnMan. That is right; and vou are making that retro- 
active. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that makes your bill around $11 million, 
Now, vou have an untold number of people, and I couldn’t possibly 
give you an estimate of people who will come in now who were not 
separated pursuant to the action of a retiring board or an evaluation 
board, or disposition board, but who nevertheless claimed today or 
have been claiming, including the 43 officers that I am sure you also 
know about 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Who the Army authorized to come back and be 
examined, and who the Compitroller General disqualified because 
they were not in receipt of basic pay at the time they were retired— 
those people, we are going to require them to come in through the 

board to get the advantage of the retroactive pay back to the 
date they were separated, but in the report we request the Secretary 
Lo clive those cases prior consideration. 

Mr. Duruam. Won’t this practically open up all of your veterans’ 
claims =e 1946? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It won’t open up the veterans’ claims because all 
we are pm Mr. Durham, is saying we are going to allow people to 
qualify for retirement who otherwise would have qualified for retire- 
ment. In other words, prior to October 1, 1949, there was no such 
thing as retirement for enlisted personnel except in the Army and Air 
Force for men with 20 vears or more of service. 
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Mr. Dunnam. That wouldn’t make any difference because if he is 
entitled to it and was surveyed out in 1942 and 1943, he would be 
getting benefits 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir; the laws in effect at that time did not 
give him retirement. 

As a matter of fact, it wouldn’t be Lo his advantage to be retired 
anyway, because he gets much higher benefits from the VA. 

Mr. Brooks. Does the bill let down the barriers to brine up these 
old cases? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; we are tryimg to make people whole in the 
equity sense. All we are saying to this man is this: ‘We are going to 
give you the rights that you should have been given at the time you 
were separated.”’ That ts all the bill does. 

Mr. CLemente. He still has to go through the board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He still has to go through the board. 

Mr. CLemMentE. What is the total amount involved in the bill? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. $11 million plus. 

The Cuatrman. How much plus? 

Mr. BLuanprorp. I can’t give you that figure, because I don’t know 
how many people are going to come in and qualify, Vir. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. How many were surveyed by the first board that 
were out on account of physical disability? 

Mr. Biuanprorp. All of those cases have been considered alr adv 
by the 302 board, and out of those cases, 1,420 were retired. 

Mr. Duraam. Has the Department lai 

Mr. BLanprorp. I assume that all claims back to thi 
bee } processt d. Do you NTLOW, Mr. opence ‘ 

Mr. Spence. Yes; they are approxunately on a current basis. 

The CuarrMan. Is a quorum present, Mr. Sn 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 


i 
] 
i 


Phe CHainMan. A quorum jis present. Let's made a decision 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I want to ask him one more questi 

Mr. Biandford, is there any possibility that a man’s condition 
might become aggravated from the time the first board examined him 
before the second board examined him, and would he have a right to 
present to the second board his more aggravated condition and might 


Pe | Saar } pees ey ; io? : . 
them decision be right, and vet the first boerd decision be richt aiso, 


a 1c yet we would be FOlInge back and Savi w the decisio LO] the first 
board Was @Crronecou , 

The CHarremMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLANDFOoRD. You could conceivably have that situation pri l 
to October 1949, because of the retirement laws io effect at that time. 
It is a very good questio 1, Mr. deGreffearied. and one which has 
bothered me. Beeause under the Career Cemnrensation Act for a 
man who was previously retired to come in and qualify, his condition 
at the time of his retirement is the only thiig thet cen be considered. 
An ageravation or an improvement in his condition afterward could 
not be taken nto consideration, We went all thro ivh that i) 1949 
and it Was a ve \ complicated thing, if vou recall. 

Now, im these cases where a ma. tedsv, fer ni e, with yhritis 
or with tuberculosis aod any number of unusual—not unusual, but 
progressive diseases He micht come t d iv to a beard and make a 


“ ? ? rey .. 
personal appearance and he would look lke a mighty sick man. 
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You are quite correct. At the time he went before that retiring 
board originally he might not have looked like a sick man. 

You have to put yourself in the position of the doctors at the time he 
originally went before the disposition board, and come to the conclu- 
sion that the doctors were either right or wrong in their prognosis. If 
the normal prognosis was that the man would recover, the fact that 
he went out and dropped dead 3 weeks later doesn’t enter into it. It 
had to be a normal prognosis. 

Now, most of these cases are going to involve questions of whether 
the disability was incurred in service (1) and (2) whether it was per- 
manent, and (3) whether it was sufficient to disqualify him from per- 
forming all of the duties required of his grade and rank. 

The CHarrMan. Well, here is the way to correct it, and put some 
protection into the Government. Put a provision in the bill that 1 
year after he has been put on the retired list for physical disability 
and incapacitated for service, that he shall appear before a board of 
doctors to pass on him, this same board, and if he still has the disa- 
bility he continues to draw it, but he may have gotten well. 

\ir. BLaNpForD. We do that, in effect, under the Career Compen- 
sation Act, under the temporary disabled retired list. 

The CHarrmMan. Very few of them are going to get well, but never- 
theless it will be a little protection because 

Mr. BLanpForD. You see, Mr. Chairman, what you are doing, you 
are imposing upon a group who through no fault of their own have been 
denied a right that you have not imposed upon the thousands of 
other officers who have already been retired. 

The CHarrMan. Every officer retired on account of disability-—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but you ought to do it for everybody. 

‘he CuarrmMan. He should be reviewed some time to see if he has 
gotten vell. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Cole, if Iam not mistaken, in 1949 suggested 
that very thing; that the man be reexamined at the end of 1 year. 

The CHatrMan. Certainly he should be reexamined. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that should apply to all of them; not this 
particular group. 

The CuarrMan. We can put it in 

Mr. Brooks. We wrote a stipulation in 1944 in a bill, that was 
stricken out later on, requiring an examination every year. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I tell you, we should have it to apply to 
everybody. We have the jurisdiction. All you have to do is to 
write it out and put it here, that all the officers on the retired list on 
account of disability drawing three-fourths of the base pay shall ap- 
pear before a board at certain times. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, it is not so simple as that. You 
have officers retired in 1898. What are you going to do with those 
officers if you find they are now physically capable—that they are 
not disabled? We have commodores 99 years old. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the solution of the problem? 

The CuarrMan. You can start from World War II, then, sir. 

Mr. bLuanprorp. And we discussed that very point, if you will 
recall in 1949, as to where we would put the cut-off date. 

The CuHarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Cole, you have a question? 

Mr. Cots. Just one or two, to make sure I understand the problem. 
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Does the Government have the right of appeal from an original 
decision in favor of total disability justifying retirement? 

Mr. Buanprorpb. No; there is no right of appeal in the respect that 
you are speaking of because these retirements must be approved by 
the Secretary. That is assumed to be the final action of the Govern- 
ment. Now, there isn’t anybody who can appeal from the action of 
the Secretary, that is, the action in favor of the man, because the 
Government has already acted. 

Mr. Coie. Then there are no instances where the decision of the 
original board in favor of retirement are made by the Government to a 
higher board which might find that the lower board was wrong. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; there have been instances where a board has 
held that a man is entitled to retirement—no; put it the other way. 
The board has held that a man is not entitled to retirement and the 
Secretary has upset that and held the man is entitled to retirement. 

The CHarrmMan. A private who is drawing compensation from the 
Veterans’ Bureau is constantly reviewed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Absolutely. 

The CHarrMan. Now, an officer who draws retired pay on account 
of physical disability, when he gets his judgment and his decision, 
why that is the end of it, even though he may be cured absolutely of 
his ailment or physical disability. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not today, because under existing law today we 
have a temporary disability retired list, and for a period of 5 years 
that man is subject to reexamination. We did that purposely in 1949. 

The CuHatrMan. These men will be subject to reexamination. 

Mr. BuaNpForp. No; these men will not. No; they won’t be at all. 

Mr. Brooks. Why shouldn’t they be? 

Mr. BLANpForD. What are you going to do with them after you 
find—take a Regular officer, and this applies to some Regular 

The CHarrMan. All right; 1 teil you what vou do with it; you don’t 
give him his retired pay. ‘That is all vou do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. A Regular officer must be surveyed every 5 years. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; what we did: we said in the Career Compen- 
sation Act, in title IV, we are going to set up two retired lists; perma- 
nent and temporary. 

The Cuairman. I see. That is right. 

Mr. BLANpForbD. If a man goes before an evaluation board and the 
evaluation board finds that that man is suffering from a disease from 
which he may or may not recover, they will put him on the temporary 
disability retired list, and at least within 18 months, I think, or 12 
months, I have forgotten which, he must be reexamined and he must 
and final determination must be made in his case not later than 5 
vears after he was once placed on that list. They have either to give 
him severance pay, put him back on active duty, or place him on the 
permanent retired list. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the whole thing——what worries me is making 
it retroactive. If he is physically disabled he is entiteld to the bene- 
fits under the law. But then why should we make it retroactive? 
Jecause as I say, it is a question of jadgment of the two boards; just 
as Mr. deGraffenaried potated out, the second board might take in 
consideration the fact that he has grown worse during the time. The 


> . 
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first board was absolutely right when it reached the decision. The 
disease became more progressive. And when the second board passed 
on him, it took that fact into consideration in reaching the decision. 
And both boards were right with the evidence before them at the 
time. Now we will say we will make it all retroactive. 

We have a quorum present. What is the wish the committee? 

Mr. Brooks. Why not, Mr. Chairman, put all of these cases under 
the temporary disability law, and let them all be examined for 5 vears? 

The Cuarrman. Of course, if you want to require all these people 
to qualify under the Career Compensation Act 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I have a distinct fear in my mind of 
the scandals you had after World War I, where there was so many 
improper retirements of officers that it became a national scandal and 
I don’t want to see that happen again. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shafer moves that the bill be tabled. All 
favor of it hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smarr. Eight, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuartrMan. All opposed, hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smarr. Three. 

The CHarrMan. Is a quorum present? 


Mr. ‘oon irT. There is a quorum present. 
The CuairmMan. A quorum present, eight votes to table the bill 
and <i e ee to table. So the motion to table prevails 


The CHarrman. Now, the next bill is from Mr. Kilday’s sub- 


committee, H. R. 6601, to amend the act of Juiy 16, 1892, so as to 
extend to the Secretary of the Navy and to the Seeretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard the authority now vested 
in the Secretary of the Army and Air Force with respect to the with- 
holding of officers’ pay 

\ir. BLanprorp. This is a technical and rather complicated but 
atively simple looking bill. The gist of it is that under existing law 
with respect to the Navy and Marine Corps any disbursing officer 


1 i] . » rd 
who owes money may not be paid any of his pay and - ywwances, but 


} 
\rmy and Air Force officers may have that statute held in suspension 
; 
It 


insofar as its application to them is concerned, unless the Secretary 
direets otherw ise or unless a judgement of a court has been found 
ra Li him 


Now, I had better read this, but it is still going to be complicated 


The CHarrpmMan. You ean tell us better than we can understand 
vhen you i ! L. 

Mir. Buanprorp. Well, I think 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

\ir. BLANDrORD. The purpose of “a bill is to extend to the Navy, 
\Larine Corps, and Coast Guard the nefits of the provisions of the 
act of July 16, 1892 oe U.S. C. 877 "elas, are now applicable only 

» the Army and the Air Force. Present law permits the suspension 
of the operation of seetion 1766, Revised Statutes, 1 ithe case o f officers, 


] ‘ - - > 
in the An ily and Air Foree, eXCcept under certam circumstances ol 
upon a special Oo rder ( { the Secretary concerned 


| } : ! : | i 
In that respect, let me read Revised statutes, section 1700: 


No money shall be paid to any person for his compensation who is in arrears 
he United States, until he has accounted for and paid into the Treasury all 
for which he may be liable.” In all cases where the pay or salary of any 
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person is withheld in pursuance of this section, the General Accounting Office, if 
required to do so by the party, his agent or attorney, shall report forthwith to 
the general counsel for the Department of the Treasury the balance due: and 
the General Counsel shall, within sixty days thereafter, order suit to be com- 
menced against such delinquent and his sureties. 

That in itself will prevent anvbody from drawing pay until he has 
paid in the Treasury all sums which he may be liable for, and we are 
speaking now for disbursing officers and accountable officers. 

Mr. Jounson. In what kind of a case would an officer owe the 
Government? 

Mr. Buanprorp. A perfect illustration is a Navy disbursing officer 
who has the payroll in his safe. Somebody comes in at night and 
robs the safe. He is short in his accounts to the tune of $10,000 or 
$20,000 or $30,000. Under the law, until there is an accountability 
for thet, he can’t be paid under Revised Statutes 1766. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, the Army and the Air Force have a provi- 
+} 


Lis: 


sion of law which savs 


The pay of officers of the Army may be withheld under section 82 of title 5 on 


account of an indebtedness to the United States admitted or shown by the judg- 
| } - : 


ae ay 
hey can t do li 


IL 1S an AaAWKWard Way of putting 1t; in other words, { 


Mr. (ZAVIN [bis is the same as the Army and Navy have how > is 
1 ° 1 .) . . 
that right! 
Mr. BI ANDFORD. We are trvinge’ to apply a suspension fo the Nay 
and Marime Corps and Coast Guard which is now applicable only to 
the Army and A 


r porce 

Mr. Durnam. Th hat for the 
Army and the Air Foree, we couldn’t Pet anybody, to take the jobs. 
Nobody would take the iobs unless we did do it. | don’t know why 
the Navy didn’t ask for it at the time. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Without objection, the bili will be favorably reported. and Mr. 
Kilday report the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your next one? 

Mr. BLanprorp. The next is 7993, a bill to authorize the loan of 
two submarines to the Government of the Netherlands. 


‘ 1 


, 
f 
1 
I 


e difficulty was, that wnen we passed { 





The purpose of the bill is to authorize the temporary loan to the Government 
of the Netherlands of two submarines from the United States Navy reserve fle 
The bill requires that prior to the delivery of the submarines an agreement be 
concluded with the Government of the Netherlands providing for the return of 
the submarines in substantially the same condition as when loaned upon tl 
completion of the first two of four submarines to be constructed by that Govern- 


ment. 
Section 4 of Public Law 3 of the Eighty-seecond Congress, approved March 10, 


1951, f wrbids the t anster of battleships, cruisers, Carriers, de strovers, or sub- 
marines which have not been stricken from the Navy Register as provided b 
section 2 of the act of August 5, 1882, as amended. Vessels are stricken from the 


» : - 297 » th or nt 1 ) 14 6 
Navy Register unae!l ie act of August 2, 1SSZ 


unless Congress otherwise specifically acts. 
The CHarrman. That ts right. 
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Mr. BLANpForD (reading): 

The Government of the Netherlands has requested the loan of the two sub- 
marines from the United States in order to improve the state of training of 
Netherlands antisubmarine warfare vessels and to maintain the proficiency of 
Netherlands submarine personnel pending the completion of the first two subma- 
rines included in their building program. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, I think the committee understands, and 
we have adopted this policy in several other cases. 

Now, there is some proposition here to loan some frigates to Japan. 
Why could that not be included in this bill? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, my only point in that respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be that you are dealing with mutual security funds in 
this bill with the Netherlands and in the other you aren’t. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Without objection, we authorize this loan of two submarines. They 
are using them in the training program over there 

Mr. Core. It seems to me there ought to be a time limit because 
it is possible as the bill is drawn for the Government of the Nether- 
lands to decide to discontinue construction of the submarines. It is 
purely technical, but it does seem it ought to be put in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was discussed, if I am not mistaken, in 
executive session. The agreement will be made with the Netherlands 
Government as to the return of the submarines by the President. 
We have to authorize it first, and then they will make the agreement 
with the Netherlands Government as to the return of the submarines. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will get them back from the Netherlands. 

Mir. Coxe. I know, but the agreement could very properly not cov- 
tain any provision requiring their return within any specified time. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. It could. 

The CuarrmMan. There would be no harm to put in there within a 
period of 10 years. 

Mr. Cour. Five or ten years. 

Mr. Smarr. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that there is an 
initial limiting period of 5 years, in another bill you are going to con- 
sider, on the loan of certain ships to Japan, H. R. 8222. You lend 
them for an initial period of 5 years, renewable for an additional period 
of 5 years. 

The CHarrMan. Fix an amendment to that effect: 5 years, with 
renewal for 5 vears. 

Without objection, the bill is favorably reported. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, it was also the view of the subcom- 
mittee that in respect to line 11, which states that they shall be 
returned in substantially the same condition, that in the event of an 
accident or sinking or something the agreement would take into 
consideration monetary reimbursement. 

The CHarrMAN. Put an amendment in to that effect. 

\'r. Buanprorp. No; if you remember, the subcommittee very 
definitely took the position they did not want that in the law, but 
it was understood that something: 

Mr. Bates. I said the subcommittee was of the opinion that we 
didn’t necessarily want an amendment, but we wanted it understood 
that it was the view of the subcommittee 

The CHarrMan, All right; without the amendment. 

The bill is favorably - 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, what type of submarines were we 
going to loan to them? 

Mr. Buanprorp. These are two submarines that are in the fleet 
reserve right now. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Are they in moth balls at the present time? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are. They will be demothballed and 
snorkels will be put on them. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As a matter of fact, this is to the advantage of 
the Navy. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that the Navy is going to get back two modern 
submarines out of the mutual security funds which are now merely 
submarines without snorkels, and without the improved devices to 
be placed on them. 

The Cuarrman. All right; with the amendment, the bill is reported. 

Mr. Kilday, report the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, before thi 
executive session, there was a suggestion that the first submarine 
bill be amended. I would like to suggest-—-I talked to Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Cole did not intend his amendment to permit an extension of a 
10-vear loan. 

He wanted it for a definite period of 5 vears. If I may suggest, 
the language would read: 


committee goes in 


The President is authorized to lend to the Government of the Netherlands 
two submarines for use by that Government until the construction of the fir 
two of four submarines to be constructed by the Government of the Netherlands 
has been completed, but in no event beyond a period of 5 years. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be included. 

Now members of the committee, we will go in executive session, 

(Whereupor, at 11:35 a. m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 

The CHarrmMan. Now, the next is H. I 

Mr. BLuanprorp. The purpose of H. | 
payment of transportation of baggage and household eifects within 
the prescribed weight allowance from home of record to first duty 
station. 

I might interpolate at that point to give an illustration 

The CuarrmMan. This is merely correcting the decision of the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is; but I think it goes a little further than that, 
from the first hearing we had on that. 

Here is the illustration on this, which I think is the most glaring 
example: 

\ Reserve colonel in the Marine Corps was told that he was to be 
commissioned in the Regular Marine Corps, integrated imto the 
Regular Marine Corps. He was told to proceed to Philadelphia from 
his home in Pennsylvania where he would be given a physical exam- 
ination, and, if qualified, would be commissioned in the Regular 
Marme Corps. 

He proceeded from his heme to Phile’elphia, took his examination 
there and was ordered to Tsingtao, China, a fully qualified officer 
that had a great amount of experince, and there wasn’t any necessity 
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for retraining him in that case. He went to Tsingtao, China, which 
happened to be his first permanent duty station. The Marine Corps 
authorized him to transport his dependents and household effects to 
San Francisco and there they were picked up by the Navy transport 
and taken to Hawaii, where the family remained for a while, and from 
there they went to China. 

Several months later the Comptroller General said, ‘We are very 
sorry, but there is no authority to pay vou because Tsingtao is your 
first duty You will therefore reimburse the Goverament for the 
transportation of vour household effects from your home in Phila- 
delphia to San Francisco. You won’t have to make reimbursement 
for the cost of the boat trip.” 

Well, it was eight-hundred-and-some-odd dollars, so he worked for 
free for the first couple of months while he was on duty in the Marine 
Corps. 

Now, that is a glaring example. 

Now, to be fair we have to look at the other side of the picture. 
there are some people who paid their- 

Mr. Crurmenre. Mr. Blandford, in that particular case wasn’t it 
occasioned by the fact that the first order was issued calling him back 
into service, and then simultaneously in the same order giving him a 
yermanent commission in the Marine Corps, on the first order? 


Mr. BLANDFoRD. You see, if the first permanent duty station had 
been Philadelphia, he would have been all right. 

\ir. CLuemente. That is what I mean. 

\ir. Buanprorpb. But that is what is the trouble. He was com- 

Issioner Philadelphia and then ordered to proceed to his first 
dutv station It was the wav the orders were written: that is quite 
correct, Mr. Clemente 

vir. CLEMEN' So if he is called in and if he had gotten a permanent 
commission months later, he would 

The CuatrmMan. How much is involved in this? 

Mir. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries no limitation. A 
man can pick up a mule and house, and everything else. 


Phe CHarrMan. They have a regulation. 
Mir. BLANDFoRD. $15 million 
Mir. Duruam. Wait a moment, Mr. Chairman. Don’t we limit 


the amount of poundave? 
Mr. Barns. Yes; we 
Mir. Buanprorp. We alwavs do by grade and rank; ves. The 
reg ilations will control, 
Phe CuarrMan. $15 million have to be reimbursed to officers on 


il 
{ Lh; 
account o7; ths. 


‘ 4 “11° , . } » } 
Nir Bi ANDFORD. ALO million tO pay for elain Ss that were filed ana 
| 


for reimbursement for people who travel at their OW expense. 

\ir. Gavin. How long is this condition permitted to exist before an 
effort is made to correct it? 

Mir. BLANpForD. We corrected it in the Career Compensation Act. 


‘ 


\ir. Gavin. You corrected in the Career Compensation Act. 
\I BLANDFORD But they didn’t ret 
\ir. Gavix. What time to accumulate this $15 million? 


BLANDFORD. Approximately 5 vears 
The CHarrmMan. All right. 
( a 


: fn sas : ot as nl 
OL] What is the other side of the prevure : 
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Mr. BLuanprorp. The other side of the picture, Mr. Cole—we have 
to be honest about it—is the windfall that may take place here for 
people who were fully conscious of the fact that when they were 
commissioned in the Regular Marine Corps they were not authorized 
transportation to their first permanent duty station. 

They knew at that time the law did not permit them to be reim- 
bursed because it was a first permanent station assignment. Those 
people will be fully entitled here to come in and file a claim for the 
cost of transportation. I have no way of knowing how many are 
involved. What we are faced with here is an inequity in the case of 
many officers who unwittingly, like anybody else, when they get a 
letter saying “You are authorized to transport your household effects 
and your family,” do so, never dreaming they would have to go to the 
law to see if the authorizing officer had the authority to do it. ; 

On the other hand, there undoubtediy are some people who knew, 
and paid for the expense out of their own pocket, that they couldn't 
transport their families but did, nevertheless. 

The CHarrMan. $15 million worth of claims. 

Mr. Winsrgeap. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Why have we waited so long to bring up so many 
of isese } ills? 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I would hi 
years to bring this matter up. Why wasn’t this 
attention 

The CuarrmMan. Why have we waited se long, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Weill, in the first place, one of the bills has been 
hung up in the Bureau of the Budget, and the second place, this bill 
was up here in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Coie. I remember I was one of those that opposed it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was another bill in the Eighty-first Congress 
that involved the change of home address. 

The CuarrMan. Any objection? 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably rej 

Mr. Kilday will report the bill. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I am going to suggest an amendment, 
that this be limited to reimbursement expenses. 

The CHarRMAN. Yes; what a man has actually paid out. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. You see, you have to s:bstantiate or 
validate these claims—these transportation requests that have already 
been made. If you make it reimbursement, then some poor accounting 
officer is going to have to pay for it out of his owa pocket. You can’t 
do that and be fair with the accounting officer who issued the orders. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman: I know of a num- 
ber of other inequities. I think these men ought to get the money, 
probably, but if we start correcting it these inequities that arose 
out of World War II, there is not going to be any end to it. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. I know the case of observers in naval aircraft, and 
under a ruling of the Comptroller General were denied flying pay for 
several years, and later on they corrected the ruling and got it straight, 
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and they have never been paid their flying pay. Those fellows ought 
to be paid. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Those are the Navy navigators you are speak- 
ing of. 

Mr. Brooks. The navigators. It is a clear-cut case. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee, Mr. Blandford 
says upon examination of the household effect phase, there is only 
$600,000 involved. 

Mr. BLaAnprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Instead of $15 million. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is $616,000 and not $15 million. I apologize. 
added my figures incorrectly. 

The CHarrMaAn. The next is H. R. 1222, from Mr. Brooks’ subcom- 
mittee, to amend the Army and Air Force—this is reported by Mr. 
Rivers. Is Mr. Rivers here? 

Mr. Brooks. He left. 

It will be all right, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ducander will present the 
report? 

The CHarrman. Yes, Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducander, what does this bill do? 

Mr. Ducanper. This bill would amend section 302 (a) of Public 
Law 810, Eightieth Congress, by deleting the following language: 


m_ 


except that any member of a Reserve component of the Air Force of the United 
States shall be entitled to include service as a member of a Reserve component 
of the Army of the United States performed on or prior to July 26, 1949. 

Now, title III of Public Law 810—that is the Reserve Retirement 
Act title—the section that I am speaking of—provides that to qualify 
for retirement undef title IIT of the act a person must have served the 
last 8 years of qualifying service as a member of a Reserve component. 
Other than the language which the bill would repeal there is no re- 
striction in the law preventing a person from having served in more 
than one Reserve component and computing the total of the service 
in order to obtain the 8 years qualifying service as specified by the act. 
In other words, an Army reservist might transfer to a Reserve com- 
ponent of the Navy and, likewise, a Navy reservist might transfer to 
a component of the Army and be able to compute the total period of 
service in order to qualify for retirement under the act. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, it is merely tacking on service 
from one branch to another branch? 

Mr. Ducanprr. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. That is all it does. 

Mr. Ducanper. There is language in the act which says you 
can’t transfer from the Army to the Air Force and compute both 
periods of service. 

The CuHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. It was a House floor amendment. 

The Cuatrman. And this permits them to consider the time served 
in the Army Reserve, if he is later on transferred to the Air Force 
Reserve - 

Mr. Ducanper. It puts the Air Force reservists in the same 
position as members of other Reserve components. 

The CuarrmMan. Adding up his total service of 8 years. 

Mr. Ducanpmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It establishes equality. 
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Mr. Ducanper. That is all. 

Mr. Barns. That is fair. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Without objection, the bill will be 
favorably reported. 

Mr. Coxe. Is the Department of the Air Force for this? 

Mr. Ducanpmr. Yes, sir; it is a departmental bill. 

Mr. Cots. What is the date of July 26, 1949? 

Mr. Ducanper. That is the terminal date of automatic transfer 
under the National Security Act of 1947 when officers and men could 
transfer from the Army to the Air Force. 

The CuatrmMan. The next bill is H. R. 8177. It provides for sundry 
administration matters affecting the Department of Defense and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. This is reported from Mr. Sasscer’s subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Price. In the absence of Mr. Sasscer, I report it as having been 
approved by the subcommittee. It is a bill in four different sections, 
to provide for administrative matters affecting the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and also the State Department. 

The first section of the bill provides for the removal of charges 
outstanding in the accounts of advances to governmental departments. 
This doesn’t relieve any liability. It is strictly an administrative 
procedure and accounting matter to wipe off the books these different 
charges. 

It in no wav relieves the disbursing officers or their bonding com- 
panies of liability for advances made to them, but merely allows these 
departments in making such advances to write off noncollectible items 
and thus be able to balance the Department books. 

Prior to this legislation, this has been done from time to time in 
appropriation bills, and by special legislation. Section 2 of the bill 
sets a termination date. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Yes? 

Mr. Bares. | wonder if you would explain how the transfer under 
the general account of advances from one department to another 
department is not collectible. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Price. This is strictly a bookkeeping item. I will read the 
explanation of the section to you. 

This first section of the bill provides for the removal of charges out- 
standing in the accounts of advances to governmental departments. 
Under existing law and practices, funds advanced to disbursing officers 
of the departments of the Government are charged to a general account 
of advances by the Treasury Department. Now, the Comptroller 
General has held that where funds advanced to a disbursing officer are 
stolen or otherwise lost, legislative authority is needed to clear the 
charge by crediting the account of advances and charging the appro- 
priations to which the major portion of the disbursing officer’s disburse- 
ment were charged. 

The Military Department and the State Department are the only 
Government departments who have disbursing oflicers operating under 
accounts of advance and are therefore the only departments affected 
by the bill. The bill would therefore allow the Military Department 
and the State Department to write off each two fiscal years those 
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advances to disbursing officers which have been lost or can’t otherwise 
be collected. 

This is strictly an accounting procedure. It in no way relieves dis- 
bursing officers or their bonding companies from liability for advances 
made to them, but will merely allow these Departments of the Gov- 
ernment making such advances to write off noncollectible items. 

The CHarrMan. This bill is a Department bill? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And it was approved by the subcommittee. I 
examined it last night and I can see no harm in it. 

Without objection, it will be reported. 

Mr. Bares. I just wondered: This is an old problem. It has gone 
on throughout the years. Have the books in Washington remained 
unbalanced during all that time? 

Mr. Price. No; the purpose to take them off the books is to keep 
the accounting procedure in order. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Mr. Price. It doesn’t remain in unbalance. 

Mr. Barres. As long as vou have this outstanding in the general 
accounts of advance, and you haven’t been able to charee your 
appropriation. 

Now, that is something that has been going on through the vears. 
Now, has it required a speci | act? 

Mr. Price. No; they have done it through appropriation § bills, 
It could have been done and may have been done in the past by some 
special legislation. Mainly it was done through the language of an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Mr. Jonnson. One question. When vou say it is noncollectible, 
who makes that determination? 

Mr. Price. I think the determination was made by the Depart- 
ment, the Military Department, or State Department, when they find 
the, ean’t collect, it is noncollectible. 

Mr. Ducanper. I could give vou an illustration, Mr. Price. A good 
example would be a ship that is lost at sea, and the paymaster has 
$50,000 on board, to pay the crew, and the ship goes down at sea and 
thereby the money is lost. 

Mr. Jounson. That is obvious. 

Mr. Ducanper. All that money is lost, vou see, but it still remains 
an outstanding charge of the disbursing officers. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported, and Mr. Price will report the bill. 

The CHarrMan. Now, members, I call up 8222. Who is here from 
the Department of Defense on this bill? 

Come around, now, Captain. 

Now, members of the committee, this is a bill to loan certain types 
of ships——— 

Mr. Gavin. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. This bill, as you see, permits the loaning of 18 
patrol frigates and 50 landing craft to Japan for a period of 5 years, 
with the right of renewal for 5 years. 

Now, Captain, give your name to the reporter. 

Captain Enricut. Captain J. F. Enright, sir. 
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The CuairMan. Sit down, Captain, and tell us why we should 
lend any vessels to Japan. 

Captain Enricur. Yes, sir. 

The Navy has been designated as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this proposed legislation and as a member of the 
International Affairs Division of the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, | would appreciate an opportunity to speak in behalf of a 
favorable endorsement by this committee. 

The legislation would authorize the President to lend certain ships 
to the Government of Japan for the conduct of normal coast guard 
functions. Japan has requested the loan of 10 patrol frigates and 
50 smaller ships suitable for patrol purposes. Ships to provide for 
this need can be made available and it is recommended that the re- 
quest be granted. 

The security treaty between the United States and Japan which 
was signed in San Francisco on September 8, 1951, and was ratified 
by the Senate in March 1952, provides that the United States is 
willing to maintain certain of its Armed Forces in and about Japan 
in the expectation that Japan will itself increasingly assume responsi- 
bility for its own defense. It is considered that granting Japan’s re- 
quest will provide desirable impetus to their accepting this responsi- 
bility and furthermore, will provide concrete evidence of our interest 
in Japan’s coastal security. 

The loan will be in the best interests of both the United States and 
Japan. The United States will be relieved of the burden in dollars 
and manpower to provide comparable coastal protection which we 
would be expected to provide under the security treaty. Japan, to a 
certain extent, will be able to exercise her inherent right of self-defense 
which is recognized in the treaty of peace and which she has been 
unable to do under the occupation period. 

The ships available, above present active United States fleet re- 
quirements, to meet Japan’s request are patrol frigates, standard dis- 
placement 1,430 tons, and landing ships, support, large, with a light 
displacement of 250 tons. The latter type was not designed to carry 
amphibious cargo or troops but rather to provide close-in fire support 
and to intercept interisland barge traffic. This type is therefore 
suitable for the patrol of the long Japanese coast line. 

The 10 frigates were formerly in inactive status in Yokosuka and 
are now in the process of being placed in an operable condition at a 
total cost of approximately $3.5 million. The smaller craft have 

een in United States yards and are being activated at a total cost of 
$15 million. The proposed legislation does not call for Japan to pay 
these activation costs, but rather that upon termination of the loan 
they be returned in substantially the same condition as when received. 

The legislation also provides authority to loan eight additional 
frigates should that number now in the United States fleet become 
additional to United States requirements, and if the Japanese should 
be able to effectively use them. 

It is therefore requested that this committee report favorably on 
this legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Duruam. Why do you give these 18, and they ask for only 10? 

Captain Enrient. The legislation would authorize 18 only, sir. 
We would just mect their request, if this is provided. 
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Mr. Durnam. Well, that is different. But they ask for 10, and 
you are asking for 18, in the bill. 

Captain Enricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinstreap. You always give more than they ask for. 

The CHatrMan. Now 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask the captain how many other boats are 
we going to have to rebuild here, I mean to replace these? Will we 
rebuild any to replace these that we are lending. 

Captain Enrieut. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Like the submarines, now. We gave two submarines 
away this morning but we are replacing them with new submarines 
we are building. 

Captain Enricrr. It is not intended to replace these. 

Mr. Brooks. The President broke a bottle of champagne over the 
bow of one of them. 

Mr. Price. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 

The CHatrmMan. Now members of the committee, let’s get this 
straight. How much would it cost to recondition these ships? 

Captain Enricutr. The total cost is about $21 million, sir. 

The CHarrman. And they are excess to our naval needs? 

Captain Enricur. That is correct, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. They have asked or requested 10 of them now. 

Captain Enriaur. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. And later on you anticipate a request of eight more. 

Captain Enriaut. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. And therefore you are having the 
for 18. 

Captain Enricur. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, they will be used as patrol vessels around 
the islands of Japan? 

Captain Enricur. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Give some information in the record as to the 
length of them, the size of them, and the complement of them. 

Captain Enricut. The frigates: standard displacement of 1,430 
tons. Their length is 304 feet. They have a maximum speed of 20 
knots. 

The CuatrmMan. What do they cost? 

Captain Enricut. The initial cost was $522,400 for a LSSL and 
$2,542,000 for each patrol frigate. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, what military phase in the Navy do we use 
frigates for? 

Captain Enricur. We use them as patrol craft and escort craft. 
They have put in commission since the Korean war started, 15 of 
these. 

The CHarrmMan. Then, in addition, we authorize them 50 landing 
craft. Then this would be 68 ships in all. 

Captain Enricut. That is right; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That we authorize. 

Captain Enricur. The landing craft are 158 feet lon 

Mr. Bares. What kind? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What are they, LST’s or—— 

Captain Enricutr. LSSL, landing ship, support, large. 
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The CuarrMANn. Put in the record the total investment in these 68 
ships, cost of construction. 

Captain Enricut. Yes, sir, approximately $73,376,000. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. In view of the fact that Japan only asks for 10, I 
move to strike out the word “eighteen” and substitute the word ‘‘ten.”’ 

The CuairMan. Well, his explanation was that later on——— 

Mr. Durnam. He can come back here. 

Mr. Winsrrap. ‘We can pass it. 

The CHarrMan. Any objections from my members to just give 
them what they are asking for this morning, and let them come back? 

Mr. Gavin. I think the captain ought to expla more fully. If 
he thinks in the very near future they are going to request these 
additional 8, then I think they ought to be granted the 18. How 
long do you think before they are going to make a request for the 
additional eight? 

Captain Enricut. These eight ships, or this additional eight, are 
in commission in the Navy and are placed out. ‘Two, in fact, have 
been taken out of commission because of ceiling limitations. 

The Crairman. Let me develop this point. If we don’t give these 
ships, will we be required to do this duty? 

Captain Enricut. Yes, sir. We have the security treaty with 
Japan. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. Then it will be cheaper for us to 
let Japan do it with her personnel than we do this duty ourselves. 


Captain Enricur. Yes, sir. 
Mr. DurHam. We are giving the 10. That 1s what they requested, 


Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winsreap. Ten would be delivered now and eight later, or just 
request ten. 

Captain Enricur. Just 10. 

Mr. Brooks. Is it proposed in the future we are going to pay for the 
operation of these boats out of the mutual aid funds? I think we are 
fooling ourselves. I think we are giving them and then we are gomg 
to pay for the operation of them. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. And then donate them later. 

Mr. Brooks. And giving them more than they want to be sure 
they are very happy over getting everything they want, after we have 
to equip them 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, the captain has said, if we don’t do this 
in this manner why we will have to assume the full responsibility and 
do it outselves. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Mr. Chairman 

Captain Enricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my amendment. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the captain what is the 
length of these landing craft? 

Captain Enricur. The length of them, sir, is 158 feet. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What is the width? 

Captain Enricnt. The weight displacement is 250 tons, loaded 387 
tons. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What is the width? 
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Captain Enriaur. The width is 23 feet. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Durham moves to strike out “18” and sub- 
stitute 10.” All in favor hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smarr. Six, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. All opposed hold up your hand. 

Mr. Smarr. Ten opposed. 

The CHarrmMan. The amendment is not agreed to. Now what is 
the pleasure of the committee with reference to the bill? 

Mr. Bares. One question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barrs. Captain, it seems to me I read something about this 
transfer over the week end in the newspapers. Now what is the 
status of them? Have we already given these in fact to the Japanese? 

Captain Enricur. No, sir; we have not, Mr. Bates. The Japanese 
Diet, according to the newspaper, has made some provision for paying 
for the coastal security forces. They have authorized that they take 
in something like 6,000 personnel for a force of this type. 

And their request to the United States has been made and I read 
it in the paper. 

Mr. Barres. They have not been transferred vet. 

Captain Enricur. No, sir, they have not been. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Captain, where are these boats, what coast—east 
coast, west coast, or where? 

Captain Enricur. The frigates, sir, are in Yokosuka. 

The CHAarRMAN. Where? 

Captain Enricur. Japan. The smaller ship, the landing ship, 
support, large—we have some en route. There are four that have 
arrived out there under ComNavFE, that is naval Forces, Far East, 
United States Command. Others are still in the vards on the west 
coast. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, of course, those that are en route, why the 
crew will turn them over to the Japanese crew. The freighters over 
there will be turned over to the Japanese. 

But we will have to carry the balance of the 50 over there and then 
our crew will be brought back on our own ships. 

Captain Enrieur. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. All in favor of the bill say “Ave.” 

Mr. Coie. Does this proposal have the approval of the Chief of 
Operations? 

Captain Enricur. Sir? 

Mr. Smarr. Have the approval of the CNO? 

Mr. Cote. Not for my information but for the record, does this 
proposal have the approval and the endorsement of the Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Captain Enricut. Yes, sir; it does, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Mr. Chairman, one more question. 

Mr. CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, do you expect to get these vessels back 
in condition that they can be used again, this type of craft? 

Captain Enricnur. Yes, sir 

Mr. Van Zanpr. After 5 or 10 years? 
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Captain Enricur. They perhaps could be used again. We have 
asked for the return after 5 years with renewal of 5 years, or 10 vears. 

Mr. Durnam. What is the life of them? 

Captain Enricut. They would probably be suitable for similar 
purposes at that time. 

Mr. Durnam. Your life expectancy here is only about 12 or 13 
years, Captain. 

Captam Enricur. It wouldn’t be much longer than that, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right, without objection the bill will be reported 
favorably. 

Mr. Jounson. Could we ask just one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Does Japan have naval yards that can take care of these ships if they 
need repair? 

Captaim Enricutr. Oh, I am sure they have; yes, sir. 

fr. Bares. They have at Yokosuka. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, bill H. R. 8222 is favorably 
reported. I will ask our distinguished colleague from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Philbin, to look after this bill on the floor of the House. Thank 
you very much. 

Now members of the committee, I want to go into executive session. 
I want to talk about some investigations and trips when Congress 
adjourns. 

(Whereupon the committee proceeded to further business.) 
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